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PREFACE. 


BEiNii  at  Bordeaux  in  the  winter  of  1825-6,  I  received  a 
letter  from  ]\Ir.  Alexander  P>erett,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  informing  me  of  a  work  then 
in  tlie  press,  edited  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete, 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  etc.  etc.,  contaii;- 
in<;  a  collection  of  documents  relative  to  the  voyages  of  Colum- 
bus, among  whicli  were  many  of  a  higlily  imi)ortant  nature, 
recently  discovered.  Mr.  Everett,  at  the  same  time,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  a  version  of  the  work  into  English,  by  one  of 
otu'  own  country,  woukl  be  peculiarly  desirable.  I  concurred 
witli  him  in  the  opinion;  and,  having  for  some  time  intended 
a  visit  to  Madrid,  I  shortly  afterward  set  off  for  that  capital, 
with  an  idea  of  undertaking,  while  there,  the  translation  of 
the  work. 

Soon  after  my  arrival,  the  publication  of  SI.  Navarrete 
made  its  appearance.  I  found  it  to  contain  many  documents, 
hitherto  unknown,  which  threw  additional  lights  on  the  dis- 
coverv  of  the  New  World,  and  which  reflected  the  greatest 
credi*,  on  the  industry  and  activity  of  tlie  learned  editor.  Still 
the  '^hole  presented  rather  a  mass  of  rich  materirds  for  history, 
than  a  history  itself.  And  iiivaluable  as  such  stores  may  be  to 
tlie  laborious  inquirer,  the  sight  of  disconnected  papers  and 
otJieial  documents  is  apt  to  be  repulsive  to  the  general  reader, 
who  seeks  for  clear  and  continued  narrative.  These  circum- 
stances made  me  hesitate  in  my  proposed  undertaking ;  yet 
the  subject  was  of  so  interesting  and  national  a  kind,  that  I 
could  not  willingly  abandon  it. 

On  considering  the  matter  more  maturely,  T  perceived  that, 
athough  there  were  many  books,  in  various  languages,  relative 
to  Columbus,  they  all  contained  limited  and  incomplete  accounts 
of  his  life  and  voyages  ;  whilt  numerous  valuable  tracts  on  the 
sul)ject  existed  only  in  manuscript  or  in  the  form  of  letters, 
journals,   and  public  numimeuts.     It  appeared  to   me  that  a 
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history,  faithfully  difft-sted  from  these  various  materials,  was 
desideratum   in  iiterature,   and   would   be  a   more  satisfaetoi 


a 
desideratum  in  literature,  and  wouui  i»e  :i  humu  ftau.nuu'tory 
occupation  to  myself,  and  a  more  acceptable  work  to  my  coun- 
try, than  the  translation  I  had  contemi)lated. 

I  was  encouraged  to  undertake  such  a  work,  by  the  great 
facilities  which  1  foimd  within  my  reach  at  Madrid.  I  was 
resident  under  the  roof  of  the  American  Consul,  O.  Rich,  Ksq., 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  bibliognipliers  in  Kurope,  who, 
for  several  years,  had  made  particular  researches  after  every 
document  relative  to  the  early  history  of  America.  In  his  ex- 
tensive and  curious  library,  I  found  one  of  the  best  collections 
•  extant  of  Spanish  colonial  history,  containing  many  documents 
for  which  1  might  search  elsewhere  in  vain.  This  he  put  at 
my  absolute  command,  with  a  frankness  and  unreserve  seldom 
to  be  met  with  among  the  possessors  of  sucli  rare  aiid  valuable 
works ;  and  his  library  has  been  my  main  resource  throughout 
the  whole  of  my  labors. 

I  found  also  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  and  tiie  library  of 
the  Jesuits'  College  of  San  Isidro,  two  nolile  and  extensive 
collections,  open  to  access,  and  conducted  with  great  order  and 
liberality.  From  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  who 
communicated  various  valuable  and  curious  pieces  of  informa- 
tion, discovered  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  I  received  the 
most  obliging  assistance  ;  nor  can  I  refrain  from  testifying  my 
admiration  of  the  self-sustained  zeal  of  tliat  estimable  man, 
one  of  the  last  veterans  of  Spanish  literature,  who  is  almost 
alone,  yet  indefatigable  in  his  labors,  in  a  ccnintry  where,  at 
present,  literary  exertion  meets  with  but  little  excitement  or 
reward. 

I  must  acknowledge,  also,  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Vc- 
rnguas,  the  descendant  and  representative  of  Columbus,  who 
submitted  the  archives  of  his  family  to  my  inspection,  iind  took 
a  personal  interest  in  exhibiting  the  treasures  they  contained. 
Nor.  lastly,  niust  I  omit  my  deep  ol)ligations  to  my  excellent 
friend  Don  Antonio  de  Uguina,  treasurer  of  the  Triiice  Fran- 
cisco, a  gentleman  of  talents  and  erudition,  and  i)articularly 
versed  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  its  dependencies.  To 
his  unwearied  investigations,  and  silent  and  unavowed  con- 
tributions, the  world  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  accurate 
information,  recently  imparted,  on  points  of  early  colonial  his- 
tory. In  the  possession  of  this  gentleman  are  most  of  the 
papers  of  his  deceased  friend  the  late  historian  Munos,  who 
was  cut  ofif  in  the  midst  of  his  valuable  labors.  These,  and 
various  other  documents,  have  been  imparted   to  me   by  Dou 
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Antonio,  with  a  kindness  and  urbanily  wliicli  i:;roatly  increased, 
yet  liiilitcned,  tiio  oltliiiation. 

With  tlicse,  and  otlicr  aids  in<'i(U'iit:dly  alTorded  inc  l»y  niy 
local  situation,  1  have  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities 
and  making  the  most  of  the  tiint!  \vhi(;li  I  could  allow  myself 
dtUMnf^  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  country,  to  construct  this  history. 
I  have  diligeiitly  collated  all  the  works  that  I  could  find  relative 
to  my  subject,  in  print  and  manuscript;  comparing  them,  as 
far  as  in  my  power,  with  original  documents,  those  sure  lights 
of  historic  research  ;  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  truth  amid 
those  contradictions  which  will  inevital)ly  occur,  where  several 
persons  have  recorded  the  same  facts,  viewing  them  from 
dilTerent  points,  and  ulider  the  inlluence  of  different  interests 
and  feelings. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work  I  have  avoided  indulging  in 
iiKM'c  speculations  or  general  reflections,  excepting  such  as  rose 
naliu'ally  out  of  the  subject,  preferring  to  give  a  minute  and 
circinnstantial  narrative,  omitting  no  jiarticular  that  appeare<l 
characteristic  of  the  persons,  the  events,  or  the  times  ;  and  en- 
deavoring to  i)lacc  every  fact  In  such  a  point  of  view,  that  the 
reader  might  perceive  its  merits,  and  draw  his  own  maxims 
and  conclusions. 

As  many  points  of  the  history  required  explanations,  drawn 
from  contemporary  events  and  the  literature  of  the  times,  I 
have  preferred,  instead  of  incumbering  the  narrative,  to  give 
detached  illustrations  at  the  end  of  thc^  work.  This  also  enabled 
me  to  indulge  in  greater  latitude  of  detail,  where  the  Sjubject 
was  of  a  curious  or  interesting  nature,  and  the  sources  of  in- 
form.Ttion  such  as  not  to  be  within  the  common  course  of 
reading. 

After  all,  the  worlv  is  presented  to  the  public  with  extreme 
dillldence.  All  that  I  can  safely  claim  is,  an  earnest  desire  to 
state  the  truth,  an  absence  from  prejudices  respecting  the 
nations  mentioned  in  my  history,  a  strong  interest  in  my  sub- 
ject, and  a  zeal  to  make  up  by  assiduity  for  many  deficiencies 
of  which  I  am  conscious. 

WASHINGTON  IKVINCJ. 

Madrid,  1827. 

P.S. — T  have  been  surprised  at  finding  myself  accused  by 
some  American  writer  of  not  giving  sullicient  credit  to  Don 
Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete  for  the  aid  I  had  derived  from 
his  collection  of  documents.  I  had  thought  I  had  sutliciently 
sbowu,  in  the  preceding  preface,  which  appeared  with  my  first 
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edition,  that  his  collection  first  pioinpte.l  my  work  and  siibse. 
quently  furnislicd  its  piiiiciiKil  luiilcriuls  ;  find  that  I  iiad  lihis- 
trated  this  by  citations  at  the  foot  of  ahnost  every  i)aj;e.  In 
preparing  tliis  revised  edition,  I  have  carefnlly  and  conscien- 
tiously examined  into  the  matter,  but  lind  nothing  to  add  to  the 
acknowledgments  already  made. 

To  show  the  feelings  and  oi)ini()ns  of  M.  Navarretc  himself 
with  respect  to  my  work  and  myself,  1  subjoin  an  extract  from 
a  letter  received  from  that  excellent  man,  and  a  piussage  from 
the  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  his  collection.  Nothing 
but  the  desire  to  vindicate  myself  on  this  head  would  induce 
me  to  publish  extracts  so  laudatory. 


From  a  letter  dated  Madrid,  April  1st,  1831. 

I  congratulate  myself  that  the  documents  and  notices  which 
I  publishe()!  in  my  collection  about  the  first  occurrences  in  the 
iiistory  of  America,  have  fallen  into  hands  so  able  to  appreciate 
their  authenticity,  to  examine  them  critically,  and  to  circulate 
them  in  all  directions  ;  establishing  fundamental  truths  which 
hitherto  have  been  adulterated  by  partial  or  systematic  writers. 

Yo  me  complazoo  en  (pie  los  documentos  y  noticias  que 
l)ublico  en  mi  coleccion  sobre  los  i)rimeros  acontecimientos  de  la 
historia  de  America,  luiyan  recaido  en  maiios  tan  habilcs  para 
apreciar  su  autenticidad,  para  examinar  las  con  critica  y  propa- 
garlas  por  todos  partes  echando  los  fundamentos  de  la  verdad 
que  hasta  ahora  hd  sido  tan  adulterada  par  los  escritores  [)ar- 
ciales  6  sisteiuiiticos. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Collection  of 
■Spanish  Voyages,  i\I.  Xavarrete  cites  various  testimonials  he 
has  received  since  the  publication  of  his  tw(j  lirst  volumes  of  the 
utility  of  his  work  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

"A  signal  proof  of  this,"  he  continues,  "  is  just  given  us  by 
Mr.  Washington  Irving  in  the  Iiistory  of  the  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Christopher  Columi)us,  which  he  has  published  with  a  suc- 
cess as  general  as  it  is  well  merited.  We  said  in  our  introduc- 
tion that  we  did  not  propose  to  write  the  history  of  the  admiral, 
but  to  i)ublish  notes  and  materials  that  it  migiit  be  written 
with  veracity ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  lirst  person  to  profit 
by  them  siiould  be  a  literary  man,  judicious  and  erudite, 
already  known  in  his  own  country  and   in  Europe   by  other 
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works  of  merit.  Resident  in  iMadrid,  exempt  from  tlie  rivalries 
which  iiave  intluenced  some  Kuropean  natives  with  n-spec^t  to 
t'olumltns  and  his  discoveries  ;  liaviiit];  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine excellent  Ixmks  and  precious  nianuscri[)ts  ;  to  converse  with 
persons  instructed  in  these  matters,  and  having  always  at  hand 
the  authentic  documents  which  we  had  just  puMished,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  give  to  his  liistory  that  fulness,  impartiality, 
and  exactness,  which  make  it  much  sui)erior  to  those  of  the 
writers  who  preceded  him.  To  this  he  adds  his  regular  method, 
and  convenient  distril)ution ;  his  style  animated,  i>ure  and 
elegant ;  the  notice  of  various  personages  who  mingled  in  the 
concerns  of  Columbus  ;  and  the  examination  of  various  (pies- 
tions,  in  which  always  shine  sound  criticism,  erudition,  and 
good  taste." 

Tnsigne  prneba  de  esto  mismo  acaba  de  darnos  el  Senor  Wash- 
ington Irving  en  la  llistoria  de  la  ^'i(la  y  de  los  Viriges  de 
Crist(')l)al  Colon  que  ha  pul>licado  con  una  aceptacion  tan 
oeneral  como  bicn  merecida.  Diuimos  en  nucstra  introduccion 
(1  §  ;")()  pag.  Ixxxii.)  que  no  nos  proiKiniamosescrihir  la  historia 
de  aqual  almirante,  sino  pul)licar  notieias  y  materiales  para  que 
se  cscribiese  eon  veracidad,  y  es  una  fortuna  (pie  el  primero 
que  se  iiaya  ai>rovechado  de  ellas  sea  un  literato  juicioso  y 
crudito.  conoeido  ya  en  su  patria  y  en  Kuropa  por  otras  obras 
apreciables.  Colocado  en  Madrid,  exento  de  las  rivalidades  que 
han  dominado  entre  algunas  naciones  Kuropeas  sobre  Colon.y 
sus  descubrimientos  ;  con  la  proporcion  de  examinar  excelentes 
libros  y  precMosos  manuscritos,  de  tratar  a  personas  instruidas 
en  estas  materias,  y  tcniendo  sicmpre  :'i  la  mano  los  autenticos 
(locumcntos  que  acaltamos  de  publicar,  ha  logrado  dar  a  su  his- 
toria aquclla  extension  imparcialidad  y  exactitud  que  la  hacen 
:i)uy  superior  6.  las  de  los  escritores  que  la  precedieron.  Agrt';- 
unse  A  esto  su  mctodico  arreglo  y  conveniente  distribucion  ;  su 
cstilo  animado,  puro  y  elegante  ;  la  noticia  de  varios  personages 
(jue  intervenieron  en  los  sucesos  de  Colon,  y  el  ex:'imen  de 
varias  cuestiones  en  (pje  luce  sicmpre  la  mas  suuu  critiea,  la 
erudicion  y  buen  gusto.  —  Prologu  at  tomo  3°. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  VOYAGES  OF  CHRISTOPHER 

COLUMBUS. 
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'Whether  in  old  times,  beyond  the  reach  of  history  or  tradi- 
tion, and  in  some  remote  period  of  civilization,  when,  as  some 
imagine,  the  arts  n>ay  have  flourished  to  a  degree  unknown  to 
those  whom  we  term  the  Ancients,  there  existed  an  intercourse 
]>etween  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  whether  the 
Egyptian  legend,  narrated  by  Plato,  respecting  the  island  of 
Atalantis  was  indeed  no  fable,  but  the  obscure  tradition  of  some 
vast  country,  ingulfeil  by  one  of  those  mighty  convulsions  of 
our  globe,  which  have  left  traces  of  the  ocean  on  the  summits 
of  lofty  mountains,  must  ever  remain  matters  of  vague  and  vis- 
ionary speculation.  As  far  as  authenticated  history  extends, 
nothing  was  known  of  terra  firma,  and  the  islands  of  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  until  their  discovery  toward  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  A  wandering  bark  may  occasionally  have  lost 
sight  of  the  landmarks  of  the  old  continents,  and  been  driven 
l)y  tempests  across  the  wilderness  of  waters  long  before  the 
invention  of  the  compass,  but  never  returned  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  ocean.  And  though,  from  time  to  time,  some 
document  has  floated  to  the  shores  of  the  old  world,  giving  to 
its  wondering  inhabitants  evidences  of  land  far  beyond  their 
watery  horizon  ;  yet  no  one  ventured  to  spread  a  sail,  and  seek 
that  land  enveloped  in  mystery  and  peril.  Or  if  the  legends  of 
the  Scandinavian  voyagers  be  correct,  and  their  mysterious  Vin- 
land  was  the  coast  of  Labrador,  or  the  shore  of  Newfoundland, 
they  had  but  transient  glimpses  of  the  New  World,  leading  to  no 
certain  or  pertuaueut  knowledge,  and  in  a  little  time  lost  again 
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to  mankind.'  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  bcfiinnini?  of  the  nft(>«'iitli 
century,  wiien  tiie  most  intelliucnt  minds  were  seekiiijr  in  ,.v».ry 
direelion  for  the  seattered  lii-htM  of  «reo[j;ra|)hieal  knowK-dfro, 
a  profound  i<,MioraiK'e  i)revaiU'(l  amoni;  tiie  learned  as  to 
cho  western  legions  of  tiie  Atlantic:  its  vait  waters  weru 
regarded  witii  awe  and  won(h'r,  seeming  to  lionnd  the  worhl 
as^with  a  chaos,  into  which  conjecture  could  not  penetrate,  and 
enterprise  feared  to  adventure.  We  need  no  greater  proofs  of 
this  than  the  description  given  of  the  Atlantic  liy  Xerif  al  Kdrisi, 
surnamod  the  Nubian,  an  eminent  Araliian  writer,  whose  coun- 
trymen were  the  Itoldest  navigators  of  the  Miildle  Ages,  and 
possessed  all  that  was  then  known  of  geography. 

''The  ocean,"  he  observes,  "encircles  the  ultimate  boiuidM 
of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  it  is  unknown.  No  one 
has  been  altle  to  verify  any  thing  concerning  it,  on  account 
of  its  diflicult  and  perilous  navigation,  its  great  obscurity,  its 
profound  dei)th,  and  frecpient  temix'sts ;  through  fear  of  its 
mighty  fishes,  and  its  haughty  winds  ;  yet  there  are  many  islaiuls 
in  it,  some  peopled,  others  uninhabiteii.  Tlii-re  is  no  mariner 
who  dai'es  to  enter  into  its  deep  waters  ;  or  if  any  have  done  so, 
they  have  merely  kept  along  its  coasts,  fearful  of  departing  from 
them.  The  waves  of  this  ocean,  although  thi'y  roll  as  high  as 
mountains,  yet  maintain  themselves  without  breaking  ;  for  if 
they  broke,  it  would  be  impossible  for  shi{)  to  plough  them."  * 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  work,  to  relate  the  deeds  and 
fortunes  of  the  mariner  who  lirst  had  the  judgment  to  divine, 
and  the  intreiddity  to  brave  the  mysteries  of  this  [)erilous  deep  ; 
and  who,  by  his  hardy  genius,  his  indexible  constancy,  and  bis 
heroic  courage,  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  comnumica- 
tion  with  each  other.  The  narrative  of  his  troubled  life  is  the 
link  which  connects  the  history  of  the  Old  World  with  that  of 
the  Now. 


>  See  niuHtrationii  at  tlie  uiid  <if  this  work,  nrtlclc  "  Scutullimvlua  DiHcovcricH  " 

»  Deueripllon  of  Spaiu  by  Xerif  a(  KdrlHl:  (,'onde'd  SpuulMh  traunlulioii.    Madrid 
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HIIMH,    I'AIM'.NTACIK,    AN1>     KAKI-V    UVF.    OV    OOMTMIIUS. 


Madrid, 


('iii!isT(>i'iii;i!  Coi.r.MHcs,  or  Coloniho,  !is  tlu"  iiiunc  is  written 
ill  Itiiliaii,'  was  lioni  in  tlic  city  of  (lono:i,  jihout  tlii!  yt'iir  1  I. ■».">. 
Ill'  w:is  tlif  soil  of  Doniiiiico  Coloinlx),  ii  wool-coinlu'r,  and  Su- 
sMiiiiali  Foiit;iii:ii()ssa,  his  wife,  and  it  would  seem  that  his 
:i;if('stors  had  followed  the  same  handicraft  for  several  genera- 
tions ill  (Jenoa.  Atleinpts  liavo  been  nm(!e  to  prove  him  of 
ilhistiioiis  descent,  and  several  noMe  houses  have  laid  claim  to 
iiiiii  since  his  nanie  has  hct'oine  so  renowned  as  to  confer  rather 
than  receive  distinction.  It  is  possiI)le  some  of  them  may  lie  in 
the  ri;j;iit,  for  tiie  feuds  in  Italy  in  those  aj^es  had  broken  down 
and  scattered  many  of  the  noldest  familii's,  and  while  some 
hranehes  remained  in  the  lordly  heritage  of  castles  and  do- 
maiiis,  others  were  confounded  with  the  hnmlilest  population 
of  tlie  cities.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  material  to  his  fame  ; 
ami  it  is  a  higher  proof  of  merit  to  be  the  object  of  contention 
among  various  nolde  families,  than  to  be  al>le  to  sultstantiate 
flic  most  illustrious  lineage.  His  son  Fernando  had  a  triu! 
feeling  on  tlie  siiltject.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  he,  "  that  I 
should  derive  less  dignity  from  any  nobility  of  ancestry,  than 
from  being  the  son  of  such  a  f:itlier." '•' 

Columbus  was  the  oldest  of  four  children;  having  two 
bnjiiiers,  l5artliolomew  and  (Jiacomo,  or  .lames  (written  Diego 
in  S|)aiiish),  and  one  sister,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that 
she  was  married  to  a  person  in  obscure  life  called  Giacomo 
Havarello.  At  a  very  early  age  Columbus  evinced  a  decided 
inclination  for  the  sea;  his  education,  therefore,  was  mainly 
directed  to  (it  him  for  maritime  life,  but  was  as  general  as  t;he 
narrow  means  of  his  father  would  permit.  Hesides  the  ordi- 
nary branches  of  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  he 
was  instructed  in  th(^  Latin  tongue,  ami  made  some  proficiency 
in  drawing  and  design.  For  a  short  time,  also,  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  I'avia,  where  he  studied  geometry,  geography, 


■  ColiirabuR  T.atlnized  hln  name  In  hlH  letterit  according  to  the  niiaK«  of  the  timo,  when 
I,aliii  wan  the  laii);uu);c  of  U'urut-d  cdrrrHpoiideuco.  In  titil)Kei(uunt  lifu  wbon  i[i  Spain  he 
rceiirrrd  to  what  wiih  Hupponrd  to  he  the  oriuiiiHl  Uonian  name  of  the  familVi  (^'oIoiiub, 
which  ho  alihreviatt'd  to  Oolon,  In  ndapt  il  to  the  CiiMlilian  ton^iio.  Hence  hnis  known  in 
Sjiuiiiuli  hihloiy  HH  ('lii'iNto\al  Colon.  In  the  prt'xi'nl  worii  the  name  will  be  written 
('uUnnluiH,  licliie  the  otir  by  which  lii'  Ih  niiiHt  known  throUKbout  the  world. 

'  'I'ht'  reader  will  ttiid  the  vexi-d  qui'Htiorirt  al)out  Ihu  age,  birthplace,  and  iintMqfti  of 
CoinniluM  Mi-verully  dlHriiHrtrd  in  the  Appundix. 
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astronomy,  an.l  navi-ation.  Ho  thon  roti.rnod  to  ..'noa,  where, 
accortliii"  to  a  contomponiry  Iiistoiiaii,  lu"  assisti'd  his  fu  Ikt  in 
his  tr:uUM)f  wool-coiiilmi'r/  This  ussortion  is  iiuhj;n:u»tly  con- 
tr:i(li('t»".l  l»y  iiis  son  I'Vniando,  tho.ijjh  tlicrc  is  iiothiuf?  m  it 
iinnrohahh',  mid  ho  <,'ivos  us  no  information  of  his  father's  occu- 
pation  to  supply  its  place.  He  could  iK.t,  however,  have  re- 
mained lonj;  in  this  employment,  as,  accordiiif,'  to  his  own 
account,  lie"entered  ui)on  a  nautical  life  when  but  fourteen  years 

of  a<,'e.'- 

In  tracinj?  the  early  history  of  a  man  like  Columbus,  whose 
actions  have  had  a  vast  elTi-et  on  human  ufTairs,  it  is  inter- 
esting; to  notice  how  much  has  been  owin<;  to  external  influ- 
ence.", how  much  to  an  iiih'>rn  propensity  of  the  genius.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  wiici.,  impressed  with  the  sublime  events 
broiij,'lil  about  tlir()U<;li  his  aj^ency,  C'ohimlius  looked  back  upon 
his  career  with  a  solemn  and  su|)erstitioiis  feeling,  he  attributed 
his  early  and  irresistible  inclination  for  the  sea,  and  his  passion 
for  geographical  studies,  to  an  impulse  from  the  Deity  pre|)ar- 
ing  him  for  the  high  decrees  he  was  chosi'ii  to  accomplish." 

The  nautical  propensity,  however,  evinci'd  by  Columbus  in 
early  life,  is  common  to  boys  of  entt-rprising  spirit  and  lively 
imagination  brought  up  in  maritime  cities  ;  to  whom  the  sea  is 
the  highroad  to  adventure  and  the  region  of  romance.  (Jenoa, 
too,  walled  in  and  straitened  on  the  land  side  by  rugged  moun- 
tains, yielded  but  little  scope  for  enterprise  on  shore,  while  an 
opulent  and  widely  extended  commerce,  visiting  every  country, 
and  a  roving  marine,  battling  in  every  sea,  naturally  led  forth 
her  children  upon  the  waves,  as  their  propitious  element.  Many, 
too,  were  iiuhiced  to  emigrate  by  the  violent  factions  which 
raged  within  the  bosom  of  the  city,  and  often  dyed  its  streets 
with  blood.  A  historian  of  (Jenoa  laments  this  proneness  of  its 
youth  to  wander.  They  go,  said  he,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning when  they  shall  have  ac(|uired  the  means  of  living  com- 
fortably and  honorably  in  their  native  place  ;  but  we  know  from 
long  experience,  that  of  twenty  who  thus  (U'part  scarce  two 
return:  either  dying  al>road,  or  taking  to  themselves  fonigii 
wives,  or  being  loath  to  expose  themselves  to  the  tempest  of 
civil  discords  which  distract  the  republic.* 

The  strong  passion  for  geographical  knowledge,  also,  felt  by 


■  Agostino  OiUHtiniaai,  Anii.de  Ueiiova.  Ilia  aHsertlon  haH  bei-ii  echoed  by  other 
hiHtorluDij,  viz.,  Anton  (Jallo  do  Niivlisatlnnc  <'(p|(milii,  cte.,  Mur;it(>ri,  torn,  ixiil.;  liarta 
benaruua,  de  lebiiH  (ienucuHibuR,  Murutoii,  toin.  'M. 

•  IIIkI.  del  .Alniirarile,  eiip.  4. 

•  l.eltpr  lo  tbi!  t'artliiiaii  Si)Verei»;im,  IJOI. 
4  Kuglieta,  Uuiria  de  tieuovu,  lib.  il. 
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Columbus  in  early  life,  and  which  inspired  his  after  career,  was 
incident  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Geographical  discovery 
was  tiie  brilliant  path  of  light  which  was  forever  to  distinguish 
the  fifteenth  century.  During  a  long  night  of  monkish  bigotry 
and  false  learning,  geography,  with  the  other  sciences,  had  been 
lost  t  the  Euroi)can  nations.  Fortunately  it  had  not  been  lost 
to  munkind :  it  had  taken  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  Africa. 
While  the  pedantic  schoolmen  of  the  cloisters  were  wasting 
time  and  talent,  and  confounding  erudition  by  idle  reveries  and 
sophistical  dialectics,  the  Arabian  sages,  assembled  at  Senaar, 
were  taking  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  and 
calculating  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  on  the  vast  plains  of 
Mesopotamia. 

True  knowledge,  thus  happily  preserved,  was  now  making 
its  way  back  to  Europe.  The  revival  of  science  accompanied 
the  revival  of  letters.  Among  the  various  authors  which  the 
awakening  zeal  for  ancient  literature  had  once  more  brought 
into  notice,  were  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Strabo.  From 
these  was  regained  a  fund  of  geographical  knowledge,  which 
had  long  faded  from  the  public  mind.  Curiosity  was  aroused 
to  pursue  this  forgotten  path,  thus  suddenly  reopened.  A 
translation  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy  had  l>een  made  into  Latin, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  by  Emanuel  Chrysoleras, 
a  noble  and  learned  Greek,  and  had  thus  been  rendered  more 
familiar  to  the  Italian  students.  Another  translation  had  fol- 
lowed, by  James  Angel  de  Scarpiaria,  of  which  fair  and  beau- 
ful  copies  became  common  in  the  Italian  libraries.'  The 
writings  also  began  to  be  sought  after  of  Averroes,  Alfraganus, 
and  other  Arabian  sages,  who  had  kept  the  sacred  fire  of  science 
alive,  during  the  interval  of  European  darkness. 

The  knowledge  thus  reviving  was  limited  and  imperfect ;  yet, 
like  the  return  of  morning  light,  it  seemed  to  call  a  new  crea- 
tion into  existence,  and  broke,  with  all  the  charm  of  wonder, 
upon  imaginative  minds.  They  were  surprised  at  their  own 
ignorance  of  the  world  around  them.  Every  step  was  dis- 
covery, for  every  region  beyond  their  native  country  was  in  a 
manner  terra  incognita. 

Such  was  the  state  of  information  and  feeling  with  respect  to 
this  interesting  science,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. An  interest  still  more  intense  was  awakened  by  the  dis- 
coveries which  began  to  be  made  along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
Africa ;  and  must  have  been  particularly  felt  among  a  maritime 
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*  Aaina,  Hiit.  B.  Let.,  lib.  Ut.  eap.  2. 
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an.l  commcriul  people  Hke  ll.e  r.ono.so.  To  tl.ose  Hrcum- 
stanws  .n:iy  we  asciH  v  llu"  eiitliusiMslic  devotion  wliiel.  (  o  iMuI.iis 
imbibed  in  his  eliildliood  for  eosniogrMphieal  stii(hes,  and  wineli 
intlneneed  all  his  after  fortunes.  .  ,>     • 

The  short  lime  passed  by  him  at  the  university  of  1  uviu  was 
barely  sun'eieiit  to  give  him  the  rudiments  of  tlio  necessary 
seienees;  the  familiar  afqiiaintanee  with  them,  whieh  he  evinced 
in  afterlife,  must  have  been  the  result  of  ililigentself-sclujoling, 
in  casual  hours  of  study  amid  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of  a 
rui?<ied  and  wandering  life.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  strong 
natilial  genius,  who,  ^rom  having  to  contend  at  their  very  out- 
set witirpriv  tions  and  impediments,  accpiire  an  intrepidity  in 
encountering  and  a  facility  in  vaiKpiishing  didiculUes,  through- 
out their  career.  Such  men  ieain  to  effect  gii'at  purposes  willi 
small  means,  sui)i)lyiiig  this  deliciency  by  the  resources  of  their 
own  energy  and  invenlicjii.  'I'his,  from  his  earliest  commence- 
ment, throughout  the  whole!  of  his  life,  u-;is  one  of  the  reniarkabje 
fc'tures  in  the  history  of  Coliimlms.  In  ev<Ty  undeitalving,  tlic 
scantiness  and  ajjparent  insiiilicieucy  of  his  means  enhauc" 
the  uraudeur  of  his  acliievemcnls. 


CIIArTKlt   II. 
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EARLY   VOYACiKS   OF   COM'MIU'S. 

Columbus,  as  has  been  oliserved,  commenced  his  nautical 
career  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  Ilis  first  voy.ages  wore 
made  with  a  distant  relative  named  Colomlio,  a  hardy  veteran  of 
the  seas,  who  had  risen  to  some  distinction  by  his  bravery,  and 
is  occasionally  mentioned  in  old  ciironicles  ;  sometimes  as  com- 
manding a  squadron  of  his  own,  sometimes  as  an  admiral  in  the 
(lenoese  service.  Ih',  appears  to  h:i\('  been  bold  antl  adven- 
turous; ready  to  fight  in  any  cause,  and  to  seek  (|ii:irri'l  wher- 
ever it  )night  lawfully  l)e  found. 

T!ie  seafaring  life  of  tlie  Mediterranean  in  those  days  was 
hazardous  and  daring.  A  commercial  ex[)cditi(Mi  resemiiled  ;i 
warlike  cruise,  and  the  maritime  merchant  had  often  to  light  his 
way  from  port  to  port.  Tiraey  was  almost  legalized.  The  fre- 
quent feuds  between  the  Italian  states ;  the  cruisiugs  of  the 
Catalonians  :  the  armadas  fitted  out  by  private  noblemen,  who 
exercised  a  kind  of  sovereignty  in  their  own  domains,  and  kept 
petty  araiies  and  navies  in  their  pay  ;   the  roving  ships  and 
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squadrons  of  private  advouturcis,  ii  kind  of  naval  CondoUieri, 
sonu'tinie^  cmijloyed  by  liostik'  novt'iiiiiu'uls,  soinetinu's  scunr- 
iu"  the  sons  in  search  of  hiwless  booty ;  these,  with  Uio 
holy  wars  waged  against  tiie  JMahcjinetan  powers,  rendered  tlie 
nanow  seas  to  whicii  navigation  was  principally  conliued,  seeuet: 
of  hardy  encounters  and  trying  reverses. 

Such  was  the  rugged  school  in  which  ColuniI»us  was  reared, 
iuid  it  v/ouki  have  been  deeijly  inti;ri'sting  t<j  have  niaikcd  the 
early  di'velopnient  of  his  genius  amid  its  stt-rn  adversities.  All 
ihis  instructive  era  of  his  hislory,  however,  is  covei'cd  with 
darkiH'ss.  His  son  Fernando,  who  could  have  best  elucidaled 
it,  has  left  it  in  obscurity,  or  has  now  and  thi'ii  pi-rplexed  us  with 
cross  lights  ;  perhai)s  unwilling,  from  a  |)iinciple  of  mistaken 
piide,  to  reveal  the  indigence  and  obscurity  from  which  his 
fatlu'r  so  gloriously  emerged. 

The  lirst  voyage  in  which  we  have  any  account  of  his  Ijeing 
,.iig;iged  was  a  naval  i'Xpedition,  lifted  out  in  (u'noa  in  1  i5l)  by 
Johri  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calaltria,  to  make  a  dcscei't  upon 
N.'iplcs,  in  (he  hope  of  recovering  that  kingdom  for  his  father, 
King  Ki'inier,  or  Ki-nato,  otlierwisi^  called  llcnc,  Count  cf  Pro- 
veiict!.  The  repul)licof  (icnoaaiiled  him  with  shi;-. 'ind  money. 
The  brilliant  natiu'c  of  the  cntcri)rise  attracted  th(-  attention  of 
during  antl  restless  spirits.  The  chivalrous  nobleman,  the  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  the  hardy  corsair,  tlu'  desperate  adventurer,  the 
in<'rcenary  partisan,  all  liastene(l  U)  (mlist  under  the  banner  of 
Anjou.  The  veteran  Colombo  t(mk  a  i)art  in  t,his  cxpc'lition, 
either  with  galleys  of  his  own,  or  as  a  conii.;;i,nder  of  tlie 
(ienoese  sipiadron,  and  with  him  eml)arked  his  youthful  relative, 
the  futme  discoverer. 

Tiie  struggle  of  dohn  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of  Xajilcs  lasted 
about  four  years,  with  varied  f(;rtune,  but  was  (inally  unsuc- 
cessful. Till!  naval  part  of  the  expedition,  in  whicli  ('(»huubus 
was  eng.'iged,  signalized  itself  by  acts  of  intrei»idily  ;  and  at  one 
time,  when  tlu'  duke  »vas  reduci'd  to  take  refuge  in  tiie  island 
of  Ischia,  a  handful  of  galleys  scoured  and  controlled  the  bav  of 
Naph's.i 

In  the  course  of  this  gallant  but  ill-fated  enterprise,  Columbus 
w;is  detached  on  a  pt-rilous  cruise,  to  cut  out  a  galley  from  the 
liMibor  of  'I'nnis.  'I'his  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  himself  in 
a  letter  written  many  years  aftt'rwards.  Jt  happenetl  to  me,  he 
says,  that  King  Keinier  (whom  (lod  has  taken  to  himself)  sent 
nir  to  Tunis,   to   capture    the   galley  Fernandina,   and   when    I 
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'  Coiunucciu,  Iitloi'iu  du  Nup.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  17. 
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1  off  tlio  isliviitl  of  SI.  IVdro.  in  Snnliiiia,  I  was  informed 


am  vet 


that  there  were  two  ships  and  a  .arrack  with  the  <:alley  ;  Ity 
whielj  intellicenee  my  crew  were  so  trouliled  that  they  deter- 
mined to  proceed  no'  farther,  luit  to  return  io  iMarseilles  for 
another  vessel  and  more  jjeople  ;  as  I  e(»nld  not  hy  any  means 
compel  them,  I  assented  aoparenliy  to  their  wishes,  alterinj^  the 
point  of  the  compass  and  spreading'  all  sai!.^  It  was  tiien  even- 
ing,  and  next  moriiinjj;  we  were  within  the  Cape  of  Carthagena, 
while  all  were  firmly  of  oi)iuion  that  they  were  sailing  toward 
Maiseilles.' 

V^e  have  no  further  record  of  this  hold  cruise  into  the  harhor 
of  Tunis ;  but  in  the  foregoing  particulars  we  behold  early  indi- 
cations of  that  resolute  and  persevering  spirit  which  insured 
him  success  in  his  more  important  undertakings.  His  exi)cdient 
to  beguile  a iliscontcnted  crew  into  a  continuation  of  the  enter- 
prise, by  deceiving  them  with  respect  to  the  ship'-i  course,  will 
be  found  in  unison  with  a  stratagem  of  alicriii',^  the  reckoning, 
to  which  he  had  r"Course  in  his  lirst  voyage  of  discovery. 

During  an  interval  of  many  years  we  have  but  one;  or  two 
shadowy  traces  of  Columbus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
principally  engaged  on  the  Mediterranean  and  up  th<!  Levant ; 
sometimes  in  commercial  voyages ;  sometimes  in  the  warlike 
contests  between  the  Italian  states  ;  scjuietimcs  in  pious  and  pre 
datory  expeditions  against  the  Inlidels.  Historians  have  made 
him  in  1171  captain  of  several  (icnoese  ships,  in  tiie  .service  of 
Louis  XL  of  France,  and  endangering  the  i)ea(.'e  Itetwcen  that 
country  and  Spain  by  running  down  and  capturing  Spanish 
vessels  at  sea,  on  his  own  resiionsibility,  as  a  reprisal  for  an 
irruption  of  the  Sjianiards  into  Koussiilon.-'  Again,  in  II  7').  he 
is  represented  as  brushing  with  his  Cenoese  sfpiadi'on  in  rullling 
bravado  by  a  v'enetian  fleet  stationeil  off  the  island  of  Cypri;.-;, 
sliouting  "  \'iva  San  Georgio!  "  tiie  old  war-cry  of  Genoa,  thus 
endeavoring;  to  pique  the  jealous  piide  of  the  \'enelians  and  pro- 
voke a  combat,  though  the  rival  republics  were  at  [)eaee  at  the 
time. 

These  transactions,  however,  have  been  erroneously  attril;- 
uted  to  Columbus.  They  wre  the  deeds,  or  misdeeds,  either 
of  his  relative  the  old  (leiiocse  admiral,  or  of  a  nephew  of  the 
same,  of  kindred  spirit,  called  Colombo  the  Younger,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  uncle.  They  both  appear  to  have  been  fond 
of  rough  encounters,  and  not  vci  M-nipulous  as  to  tlie  mode  of 
bringing  them  about.     Fernando  Columbus  describes  this  Co- 


'  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Cntholic  80vetei)in»,  vide  IIIhI.  dol  Almirttiile,  cap.  4. 
•  Chaufepic  Buppl.  to  Bayie,  vol  li.,  «rilcle  "  ColumbuH." 
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lomho  the  Youngor  as  a  fiimous  corsair,  so  t('rril)le  for  his  deeds 
a^iaiiist  the  Infidels,  tliat  the  Moorisli  niotliers  used  to  fri<;liteu 
tiu'ir  unruly  cliildren  witli  his  name.  Cohniiljus  saih'd  vvitli  liiin 
oecasionally,  as  he  had  done  with  his  uncle,  and,  aeeordinj^  to 
Fernando's  account,  commanded  a  vessel  in  his  squadron  on  an 
eventful  occasion. 

Colombo  the  Younger,  having  heard  that  four  Venetian  gal- 
leys richly  laden  were  on  their  return  voyage  from  Flanders, 
lay  in  wait  for  them  on  the  Portuguese  coast,  between  Lisbon 
and  Cai)e  St.  Vincent.  A  desperate  engagement  took  place  ; 
tlic  vessels  grappled  each  other,  and  the  crews  fought  hanv*  to 
hand,  and  from  ship  to  ship.  The  battle  lasted  from  morning 
until  evening,  with  great  carnage  on  botli  sides.  The  vessel 
conimanded  by  Columbus  was  engaged  with  a  huge  Venetian 
galley.  They  threvy  hand-grenades  and  other  liery  missiles,  and 
the  galley  was  wrapped  in  (lames.  The  vessels  were  fastened 
together  by  chains  anil  grapjiling  iroiis,  and  could  not  be  separ- 
ated ;  both  were  involved  in  one  conflagration,  and  soon  became 
a  mere  blazing  mass.  The  crews  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea;  Columbus  seized  an  oar,  which  was  floating  within  reach, 
and  ))eing  an  expert  swinnner,  attained  the  shore,  though  full 
two  leagues  distant.  It  pleased  ( Jod,  says  his  son  Fernando, 
to  give  him  strength,  that  he  might  preserve  him  for  greater 
tilings.  After  recovering  from  his  exhaustion  he  repaired  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  found  many  of  his  Genoese  countrymen,  and 
was  induced  to  take  up  his  residence.* 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Fernando  of  his  father's  first 
arrival  in  Portugal ;  and  it  has  been  currently  adopted  by  mod- 
ern historians  ;  i)ut  on  examining  various  histories  of  the  times, 
the  battle  here  described  appears  to  have  happened  several  years 
nfterthe  date  of  the  arrival  of  C'olumbus  in  tliat  country.  That 
he  was  engaged  in  tiu'  contest  is  not  improbable;  l)Ut  he  had 
j)rt'viously  resided  for  some  time  in  Portugal.  Li  fact,  on  re- 
ferring to  tae  history  of  that  kingdom,  w»!  shall  find,  in  the 
great  maritime  enterprises  in  which  it  was  at  that  time  engaged, 
ample  attractions  for  a  person  of  his  inclinations  and  pursuits  ; 
iuiii  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude,  that  his  first  visit  to  Lisbon 
was  not  the  fortuitous  result  of  a  desperate  adventure,  but  was 
undertaken  in  a  spirit  cf  liberal  curiosity,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  honorable  fortune. 
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<  Hint,  del    Almirante,    cap.   .*>.    Hce    illuatraUonH  at  the  end   of    this  work,  articia 
"Capture  of  the  Vcuuliau  Oalluys." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

rROGUESS   OF   DISCOVEKY    UNDKK    I'KINCE   HENRY   OK    I'OUTUOAL. 

The  career  of  raotleru  discovery  had  coinnioiu-ed  shortly  be- 
fore the  tune  of  Columbus,  nud  lit  the  period  of  which  we  sire 
trcjitiug  was  prosecuted  with  great  activity  by  roilugal.  Some 
have  attrilKited  its  origiu  to  a  romantic  incident  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Macham,  (lying 
to  France  with  a  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  was  driven 
far  out  of  sight  of  land  by  stress  of  weather,  aihi  after  wander- 
ing aljout  the  high  seas,  arrived  at  an  unknown  and  uniniud»iti'd 
island,  covered  with  beautiful  forests,  which  was  aftcrwaril 
called  Madeira.^  Others  have  treated  this  account  as  a  falile, 
and  have  pronounced  the  Canaries  to  b((  the  lirst  fruits  of  mod- 
ern discovery.  This  famous  group,  the  yortimate  Islands  of 
the  ancients,  in  which  they  place<l  their  Clardcn  of  the  llcspi'ri- 
des,  and  whence  I'tolemy  commenced  to  count  the  longitude,  had 
been  long  lost  to  the  world.  There  arc  vague  accounts,  it  is 
true,  of  their  having  received  casual  visits,  at  wide  inlt  rvals, 
during  the  obscure  ages,  from  the  wandering  bark  of  some  Ara- 
bian, Norman,  ordeuoese  adventurer  ;  b.it  all  this  was  involv(Ml 
in  uncertainty,  and  led  to  no  benelicial  result.  It  was  not  until 
the  fourteenth  century  that  tiiey  were  ellectually  reiliscnnercKl, 
and  restored  to  mankind.  From  that  time  they  were  occasion- 
ally visited  by  the  hardy  navigators  of  various  countries.  The 
greatest  benefit  produced  by  their  discovery  was,  that  the  fre- 
queut  expeditions  made  to  them  emboklened  mariners  to  venture 
far  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  familiarized  them,  in  some  ilegree, 
to  its  dangers. 

The  grand  impulse  to  discovery  was  not  given  by  chance,  but 
was  the  deeply  meditated  effort  of  one  master  mind.  This  wan 
Frince  Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  -lohii  tlie  First,  siirnanied  the 
Avenger,  and  Philippa,  of  Lancaster,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fouilh 
of  England.  The  character  of  this  illustrious  man,  from  wiiose 
enterprises  the  genius  of  Columbus  took  excitement,  deserves 
particular  mention. 

Having  accompanied  his  fatiier  into  Africa,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors  at  Ceuta  he  received  much  information  con- 
cerning the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  other  regions  in  the  interior, 

*  See  illuBtraUouH,  ailicle  "  OUcovory  of  Mudeira." 
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liitlu'rto  unknown  to  Kuropi'tiiis,  and  conceived  jin  idea  thiit 
iiiiportiint  discovi'i'ies  were  to  lie  niiide  Iiy  n;ivii;:0.in_L!;  :dong  the 
western  ct);ist  of  At'i'ic:i.  On  iiMnrninu;  to  roilujial,  tliis  idea 
Iteeaine  liis  rulini>;  thoni^lit.  Withdrawing'  from  the  tumult  of 
•I  court  to  a  country  >'etreat  in  the  Al<;arve.s,  near  Sajj;re.s,  in  the 
(iciLilihorhood  of  C"  ipe  Si.  Vincent,  and  in  full  view  of  the  ocean, 
lie  (Irew  around  him  men  eminent  in  bcii-nce,  and  prosecuted  the 
study  of  tho.se  branches  of  knowled<;e  connected  with  the  mari 


time  arts. 


He  was  an  able  inatlu'matician,  and  made  himself 


master  of  all  tlie  astronomy  known  to  tlie  Aral)ians  of  Spain. 

On  studyinji;  the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  found  what  he 
considered  ;d>undant  proofs  that  Africa  was  circuninavigable. 
Kudoxus  of  Cyzicus  was  said  to  have  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea 
into  the  ocean,  and  to  have  continued  on  to  Gibraltar;  and 
llanno,  the  Carthauini;in,  sailin;;-  from  (iibraltar  with  a  fleet 
of  sixty  ships,  an(l  followin;i!;  tlie  African  coast,  was  said  to 
have  reachetl  the  shores  of  Aral)ia.^  It  is  true  these  voya<>;es 
had  been  discredited  by  several  ancient  writers,  anil  the  possi- 
Iiility  of  circunmavig.'itiniT;  Africa,  after  beinjj;  for  a  low^  time 
a(hiiitted  by  jicograplicrs,  was  denied  by  Ilipifarchus,  who  con- 
sidered each  sea  shut  up  and  land-bound  in  its  peculiar  basin  ; 
and  tliat  Africa  was  a  continent  continuin<i;  onward  to  the  south 
j)ole,  ami  surroundinji  the  Indian  Sea,  so  as  to  join  Asia  beyond 
the  (iantfcs.  This  opinion  had  been  adopted  by  I'tolemy,  whose 
works,  in  the  time  of  Prince  Henry,  were  the  higliest  authority 
in  <i;eo<>rai)hy.  The  prince,  iiowever,  clun«i;  to  the  ancient  belief, 
that  Africa  was  circunuiav" ;,able,  and  found  his  opinion  sanc- 
tioned by  various  learned  inen  of  more  modern  date.  To  settle 
this  question,  and  achieve  tlie  circuninavi;^:\tiou  of  Africa,  was 
an  object  worthy  tlit!  ambition  of  a  prince,  and  his  mind  was 
lired  with  the  idea  of  the  vast  benelits  that  would  arise  to  his 
country  should  it  be  accomplished  by  rortuuucse  enterprise. 

The  Italians,  or  Lombards  as  they  were  calh'd  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  had  lonjj;  nionoiMjIizeil  the  trade  of  Asia.  They  had 
formed  commercial  establishments  at  Constantinople  and  in  the 
Black  Sea,  where  they  received  th(>  rich  produce  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  lyin^jf  near  the  ecpiator  ;  and  the  silks,  the  gums,  the 
perfumes,  the  precious  stones,  and  other  luxurious  commotlities 
of  Kiiypt  and  southern  Asia,  and  distributed  them  over  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  rose  to 
opulence  and  power  in  conse(|uence  of  this  trade.  They  had 
factories  in  the  most  remote  i)arts,  even  in  the  frozen  regions  of 
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Moscow  Hiul  Norway.  Tlu-ir  MUMch:mls  niiiihitcl  the  in!ip;nifl, 
fciKT  of  piiMccs.  All  Kiiropc  w:..s  tiil.iiUiry  to  Ihnr  c-oiniiu'nT. 
Yet  this  trade  had  to  pass  throiiiih  various  intermediate  hands, 
snhicct  to  the  delays  and  chaiij;es  of  internal  navigation,  and 
the  tedious  and  uncertain  journeys  of  the  caravan.  lu)r  a  loni^ 
time  the  merchandise  of  India  was  conv(!y»'«l  l)y  tie  (-ulf  ()t 
Persia,  the  Kui)lirates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  to  tiie  Caspian 
and  the  IMcditerranean  seas ;  thence  to  take  a  new  destination 
for  the  various  marts  of  Europe.  After  the  Soldan  of  Egypt 
had  coii(pieie<l  the  Arabs,  and  restored  trade  to  its  aucieiil 
channel,  it  was  still  attended  with  great  cost  and  delay.  Its 
precious  commodities  had  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  thence 
on  the  backs  of  camels  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whence  they 
were  transported  to  Eiiypt  to  met't  the  Italian  merchants.  Thus, 
while  the  opulent  trallic  of  the  East  was  engrossed  by  tlivse 
adventurous  monopolists,  the  price  of  every  article  was  euhaneeil 
by  the  great  exi)ense  of  transportation. 

It  was  the  grand  idea  of  Trince  Henry,  by  circumnavigating 
Africa  to  open  a  direct  and  easy  route  to  tlu^  source  of  this 
coininoree,  to  turn  it  in  a  golden  tide  iii)on  his  country.  lie 
was,  however,  before  the  age  in  thought,  and  had  to  counteract 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  to  eiKhire  the  delays  to  which 
vivid  and  i)enetrating  minds  are  subjected,  from  the  tardy 
co-oporations  of  the  (hill  and  the  d(»iibtfiil.  The  navigation  of 
the  Atlantic  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Mariners  looke<l  with  distriisl 
upon  a  boisterous  expanse,  which  appeared  to  have  no  opposite 
shore,  and  feared  to  venture  out  of  sight  of  the  lamlinarks. 
Every  l)oId  headhind  and  far-stretcliing  promontory  was  a  wall 
to  I)ar  their  progress.  They  crept  t.moiously  along  the  liarbary 
shoH's,  and  tiiought  they  had  accomplished  a  wonderful  expeili- 
tion  when  they  had  ventured  a  few  degrees  beyond  the  Straits 
of  (libraltar.  Cape  Non  was  long  the  limit  of  their  (hiring; 
they  hesitated  to  double  its  rocky  point,  beaten  by  winds  ami 
waves,  and  threatening  to  thrust  them  forth  ui)on  the  raging 
deep. 

Independent  of  these  vague  fears,  they  bad  others,  sanctioned 
by  philosophy  itself.  They  still  thought  that  the  earth,  at  the 
cfjuator,  was  girdled  by  a  torrid  zone,  over  which  the  sun  h(.'l(l 
liis  vertical  and  fiery  course,  separating  the  hemispheres  by  a 
region  of  impassive  heat.  They  fancied  Cape  liojador  the 
utmost  boundary  of  secure  enterprise,  and  had  a  superstitious 
belief    that  whoever  doubled   it   would   never   return.'     They 


1  Miu-iana,  UIhI.  Ksp.,  lib.  11.  c«p.  'M. 
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lookctl  witli  (li.siuay  upon  llu>  nii)i(l  ciirivnts  of  its  nei^hboiliooil, 
juiil  tlu'  riirious  surf  which  lu'jits  upon  its  :iri(l  const.  Tlic^^ 
iiiiiijTiiicd  tiiiit  beyond  it  hiy  the  frightful  ri'i^ion  of  tlie  torrid 
/one,  sconihod  by  a  bhizin<^  sun  ;  a  region  of  fire,  where  the 
very  waves,  wliich  beat  upon  the  shores,  boiled  under  the  intol- 
eraltle  fervor  of  the  heavens. 

To  disiH'l  tliese  errors,  and  to  give  a  scope  to  navigation  ecpi:il 
to  tlie  grandeur  of  his  designs,  Prince  Henry  establisiied  a  naval 
college,  and  erected  an  ol»servatory  tit  Sagres,  and  he  invitcci 
thither  the  most  eminent  profes.sors  of  the  nautical  faculties  ; 
appointing  as  president  James  of  Mallorea,  a  man  learned  in 
navigation,  ancl  skilful  in  making  charts  and  instrunieuts. 

Tlie  elTects  of  this  cstablishmi'nt  were  .soon  apparent.  All 
that  was  known  relative  to  ge()gra|)hy  and  navigation  was 
gathered  together  and  reduced  to  systv^m.  A  vast  improvc- 
iiicnt  took  place  in  maps.  The  compass  was  also  brought  into 
more  general  use,  especially  among  the  Portuguese,  rendering 
the  mariner  more  bold  and  venturous,  by  enaliling  him  to  navi- 
gate in  the  most  gloomy  day  and  in  the  darki'st  night.  Kneour- 
aged  by  these  advantages,  and  stimulated  by  the  nuniifieence  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  Portuguese  marine  became  signalized  for  the 
liardihooil  of  it.  enterprises  and  the  extent  of  its  discoveries. 
Cape  Bojfulor  was  doubled  ;  the  region  of  the  tropics  penetrated, 
and  divost(<l  of  its  fancied  terrors ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
African  coast,  from  Cape  IJlanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  explored; 
and  the  Cape  de  Verde  and  Azore  islands,  which  lay  three 
liimdred  leagues  distant  from  the  continent,  were  rescued  from 
the  oblivious  empire  of  the  ocean. 

To  secure  the  (piiet  prosecution  and  full  enjoyment  of  his 
discoveries,  Ilem-y  obtained  the  protection  of  a  papal  bull, 
granling  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  sovereign  authority  over  all  the 
l;in<ls  it  might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive,  willi 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  die  in  these  expeditions; 
at  the  same  time  menacing,  with  the  terrors  of  the  church,  all 
who  should  interfere  in  these  Christian  conquests.^ 

Henry  died  on  the  l.'Uh  of  Novemiter,  1-17;},  without  accom- 
plishing i\n)  great  oliject  of  his  ambition.  It  was  not  until 
many  years  afterward  that  \'asco  <U^  Gama,  pursuing  with  a 
Portuguese  Meet  the  track  he  had  pointed  out,  realized  his 
anticipations  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  (Juod  Hope,  sailing  along 
the  .southern  coast  of  India,  and  thus  opening  a  highway  for 
eonnnerce  to  the  opulent  regions  of  the  East.     Henry,  however, 

>  YtkHcoDMloH,  Dint,  de  Juan  IL 
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hievement  of   a  prince,   who    has    well    heeii 

k"sH'ihod''''Tuir()f  thoughts  of  lofty  enterprise,  an<l  acts  of 
<n.nerous  spirit;"  one  who  Lore  for  his  deviee  the  maj^Miani- 
mous  motto,  "The  talent  to  do  good,"  the  only  talent  worthy 
the  aujhition  of  princes.' 

Henry,  at  his  death,  left  it  in  charge  to  his  country  to  prose- 
cute the  route  to  India.  He  had  formed  companies  and  associa- 
tions, hy  which  commercial  zeal  was  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  it 
was  made  a  matter  of  interest  and  competition  to  enterprising 
individuals.-'  From  time  to  lime  Lisbon  was  thrown  into  a 
tumult  of  excitement  l)y  the  launching  forth  of  sonu'  new  expe- 
dition, or  the  return  of  a  s(iiiadron  witli  accounts  of  new  tracts 
explored  and  lU'W  kingdoms  visited.  Kvery  thing  was  conlident 
promise  and  sanguine  anticipation.  The  miserable  hordes  of 
the  African  coast  were  magnilitul  into  powerful  nations,  and  the 
voyagers  continually  heard  of  oi)uIent  countries  farther  on.  It 
was  as  yet  the  twilight  of  geographic!  knowledge  ;  imagination 
went  hand  in  hand  with  discovery,  and  as  the  latter  gi'opcd  it»s 
slow  and  cautious  way,  the  former  peopled  all  bejiond  with 
wonders.  The  fanu'  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  and  of  llu; 
cxijcditions  continually  setting  out,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
world.  Strangers  from  all  parts,  the  learned,  the  curious,  and 
the  adventurous,  resorted  to  Lisl)on  to  iiupiiri!  into  the  particulars 
or  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  these  enterprises.  Among 
these  was  Christopher  C'olumlius,  whether  thrown  thci'c,  as  has 
been  asserted,  by  the  fortuitous  result  of  a  desperate  adventure, 
or  drawn  thither  by  liberal  curiosity  and  the  pursuit  of  honor- 
able fortune.^ 

>  Juam  du  HarroN,  Ania,  decad.  i.    *  Laiilau,  Conquotvii  den  ParluguiH,  toin.  1.  lib.  i. 
*  lierrvra,  decad.  1.  lib.  i. 
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CIIArTKR   IV. 

nr.SfPrNCR  OF  COUIMIU'S  at  I.tSltON  —  IKKAS  CONrKIlNINO  ISLANDS 

IN    llIK    UCKAN. 

CoMMiu's  arrived  at  IJshon  about  the  year  H70.  He  was  at 
that  time  in  tlie  full  vi^or  of  manhood,  and  of  an  en,ua<;in<^ 
picscnee.  Minute  descriptions  an;  given  of  his  person  Ity  his 
son  FiMiiando,  l)y  LasCasas,  and  otlnjrs  of  his  eoiiteiiiporaiic's.' 
A('('oi(lin<4  to  these  aeeounts,  he  was  tall,  well-fornied,  niusciihir, 
!Uid  i)i  an  elevated  and  dijiiiilied  demeanor.  His  visa<4e  was 
loiiji,  and  neither  full  nor  meagre;  his  complexion  fair  and 
freckled,  and  inclined  to  ruddy  ;  his  nose  aquiline;  his  clieck- 
hoiies  weic  i:'.tlicr  high,  his  eyes  light  gray,  and  apt  to  enkindle  ; 
his  whole  countenance  had  an  air  of  authority.  His  hair,  in 
his  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light  color;  hut  care  and  trouldc, 
according  to  LasCasas,  soon  turned  it  gray,  and  at  thirty  yi-ars 
of  age  it  was  (piite  white.  He  was  moderate  and  simple  in  ilict 
and  4ii)[)arcl,  e'ofiui'iit  in  discourse,  engaging  and  alTalile  with 
strangers,  and  his  amialilcness  and  suavity  in  domestic  life 
strongly  attached  his  household  to  his  person.  His  temper  was 
naturally  irritable  ;  -  but  he  sulidiK'd  it.  by  the  magnanimity  of 
his  spirit,  eoinportiiig  himscir  with  a  courteous  and  gentle 
gravity,  and  never  indulging  in  any  inteuii)erance  of  language, 
'riiroughout  his  life  he  was  noted  for  strict  attention  to  the 
odiccs  of  ri'ligion,  observing  rigorously  the  fasts  and  ceri-inouies 
of  the  church  ;  nor  did  his  piety  consist  in  iiicre  forms,  lait  par- 
took of  that  lofty  and  solemn  cnthusitisni  with  which  his  wliolo 
character  was  strongly  tinctured. 

While  at  Lisbon,  he  was  accustomed  to  attend  religious  scr- 
sice  at  the  chapel  of  the  coii\'ent  of  All  Saints.  In  this  convent 
were  certain  ladies  of  rank,  either  ri'sideiiL  as  boanlers,  w  in 
Mn\w  religious  capacity.  With  one  of  these  C"oluml)us  becanu! 
acijuaintcd.  She  was  Dona  Fclipa.  daughter  of  l»artolomeo 
Monis  de  I'erestrello,  an  Italian  cavalier,  lately  deceased,  who 
had  lu'cn  one  of  the  most  distinguished  navigators  under  Trincc! 
Henry,  and  had  coloni/ed  and  governed  the  Ibland  of  I'orto 
Santo.  The  ac(piaintance  soon  ripeiu'd  into  attachment,  and 
ended  in  marriage.  It  appi'ars  io  have  been  a  match  of  mere 
ivli'eclion,  as  the  lady  was  destitute  of  fortune. 


<  Hixt.  del  AInilrnnto,  cii|i.  :i.     I.uh  (^i«h«ii,  IIM.  Iiid.,  lih.  1.  cap.  2,  MB. 
'  llluHvitu,  lii«l.  I'uuUtivttl,  lit),  vi. 
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TIio  newly  in.-uricd  coiipl*'  rcsiilcl  willi  (Ih-  rnotlicr  of  tlie 
bride.  The  latter,  penrivinj,'  the  interest  wliieii  C'ohiml.UH  tooU 
in  iillniiitters  concerninir  the  hc:i,  reluted  t(.  him  all  she  Ivnew 
of  tlie  voyii^M-H  ainlexpediMoMHof  lier  late  hiisliaiid.  and  i.ronuht 
him  all  his  papers,  charU',  journals,  and  memorandums.'  In  this 
way  he  became  aecpiainted  with  the  routes  of  tlie  Tortn^rm-se, 
their  plans  Mt;d  eoiiee|)tions ;  and  havinu.  I>y  his  marria;,'e  and 
residence,  l)eeome  naturalized  in  I'orlu^al.  lie  sailed  occasion- 
ally in  the  exix-ditions  to  the  coast  (.f  (luinea.  When  on  sh(»ri!. 
he  supported  his  f.-iinily  by  making'  nia|»s  and  eiiarts.  His  narrow 
circumstances  obli^^'iT  hini  to  observe  a  strict  economy  ;  yet  we 
arc  told  that  he  appropriated  a  part  of  his  scanty  means  to  the 
succor  of  his  a,ued  father  at  (Jeiioa,-  and  to  the  education  of  his 
youiij^er  brothers.' 

'riio  construction  of  a  correct  map  or  chart,  in  those  days, 
reiiuircil  a  dciiree  of  knowleduc  .-Mid  expiiience  sullicieiit  to 
entitle  the  possessor  to  distinction.  ( ieo^rapliy  was  but  Just 
emeri,nnu;  from  the  darkness  which  had  enveloped  it  for  uues. 
rtoleniy  was  still  a  standard  autiiority.  The  maps  of  the  lif- 
teenth  century  display  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error-  in  whicii 
facts  handed  down  from  anti<piity,  and  others  revealed  .>y  re(!ent 
discoveries,  are  confused  with  popul.ar  faliles  .and  extruvajiant 
conjectures.  At  such  .a  period,  when  the  passion  for  maritime 
discovery  w.as  seekinfj;  every  aid  to  facilitate  its  enterprises,  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  an  .able  cosmo<;rai)her  like  Coliunbus 
would  b(!  properly  appreciated,  and  tiie  superior  correctness  of 
his  maps  and  charts  would  <j;ive  him  notoriety  ainon<4  men  of 
science.^  Wc  accordin<j;ly  lintl  him,  at  an  i-arly  period  of  his 
residence  in  Lisbon,  in  corri'spondcaice  with  I'anlo  'roscanelii, 
of  Florence,  one  of  tiie  most  scientilie  men  of  the  day,  whose 
communications  had  jfrcat  inllucnce  in  inspiiitinjf  him  to  his 
subsequent  undertakings. 

"While  his  geographical  labors  thus  elevated  him  to  a  commu- 

'  Ovlodo,  CronlcR  de  I.ih  IjuliiiH,  lib.  il.  onp.  2. 

»  Miiiioz,  niHt.  (IpI  N.  Miin<lo,  Ilh.  II. 

*  'I'tii'  im|iiiitnnci'  wliicli  iiciiaii  I"  In'  altarhcd  In  cnsmnnrfiphlcfil  knnwiodco  l«  evident 
fmtn  the  dinlliirtliiTi  wliicli  Maiiio,  an  UidJaM  friav,  oliiaiiicd  from  havlni;  priijceled  an 
iiiilverr'al  tnap,  eHteeiiied  the  inu.-t  areiirate  (if  the  time.  A  fae  Mindio  of  thin  map,  iipdn 
tlie  i-ame  Hcale  as  llie  niiulnal,  is  now  depoNiled  In  the  Hiitinh  MiiNeiim.iind  it  haH  lieen 
pidilished,  with  a  i^eou'rapliical  eomrnentary,  liy  the  learned  Ziirla.  The  Venetians  Htriiek 
a  medal  in  honor  of  hini,  on  which  they  denominated  him  ( 'oxmou'raphnH  InroniparahlliK 
(("olline  del  HmhsoI.  Naiit.  p.  J,  e.  Ti).  Yet  lianuicio,  who  had  ceen  thin  map  in  iho 
niouaKlery  of  San  Michrlede  Mnraiio,  eoiiHiderH  it  merely  an  impnived  eopy  of  a  map 
briMii'lit  finm  ( 'alliay  hy  Maren  I'olo  (UamnHio,  i,  ii.  p.  17.  ICd.  X'eiiet.  Moii).  \Ve  aro 
told  that  AmericMH  \'er<piiiju«  paid  one  linndred  and  thirty  ilmatn  (eipiivaient  to  live 
hundreil  and  lifly  live  dollarM  in  oiir  time)  for  a  map  of  ma  and  land,  made  at  Maliore*. 
Id  143SI,  hy  Li«brjel  de  Vaiseca  (IJarron,  L>.  1. 1.  c.  16.    Durroto  por  Totino,  inirod.  p.  ■ii>). 
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nion  with  the  hMirnt'd,  they  wore  poenliurly  cah'iUatetl  to  foster 
ft  trftin  of  thonfjiits  favorable  to  nantical  enterprise.  Krom  con- 
slanlly  conipnrin<^  maps  and  charts,  and  notinjj:  the  [)ro<frcss 
and  direction  of  discovery,  he  was  letl  to  perceive  how  much 
of  the  world  remained  unknown,  and  to  tneditate  on  the  meaiiH 
of  exploririfX  it.  His  doinestie  concerns,  and  the  connection* 
he  luul  formed  by  niarria<»e,  were;  all  in  unison  with  this  vein 
of  speculation.  lie  resided  for  some  time  at  the  recently  dis- 
covered island  of  Torto  Santo,  where  his  wife  had  inherited 
some  property,  and  during  his  residence  there  sht*  bore  him  a 
son,  whom  he  named  Diejifo.  This  residence  brouj^ht  him,  as  it 
were,  on  the  very  frontier  of  discovery.  Ilis  wifti's  sister  was 
married  to  IVdro  Correo,  a  navij^ator  of  note,  who  had  at  «)ne 
linn'  Ifcen  jjovernor  of  I'orto  Santo.  Heinjj;  freipicntly  to<j[ether 
in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  domestic  life,  their  conversation 
naturally  turned  upon  the  discoveries  prosecutin*^  in  their  vicinity 
altmjj  the  African  coasts;  upon  Ihe  lon<:f  soufj^ht  for  route  to 
India  ;  and  upon  the  possibility  of  some  unknown  lands  existing 
in  the  west. 

In  their  island  residence,  too,  they  must  have  been  fretpiently 
visited  by  the  voyai^ers  fjoinj^  to  and  fnjin  (Ininea.  Living 
thus,  surrounded  by  the  stir  and  bustle  of  discovery,  romnuni- 
in^'  with  persons  who  had  risen  by  it  to  fortune  and  honor,  and 
voyniiing  in  the  very  tracks  of  its  recent  triuin[)hs,  the  ardent 
mind  of  Columbus  kindled  up  to  enthusiasm  in  the  cause.  It 
was  a  period  of  general  excitement  to  all  who  were  connected 
with  maritime  life,  or  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean. 
The  recent  discoveries  had  inflamed  their  imaginations,  and  had 
lilicil  them  with  visions  of  other  .islands,  of  greater  wealth  and 
beauty,  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  ^)oundlcss  wastes  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  opinions  and  fancies  of  the  ancients  on  the  sub- 
ject were  again  put  in  circulation.  The  story  of  Antilla,  a 
great  island  in  the  ocean,  discoveri^d  by  the  Carthaginians,  was 
frequently  cited,  and  Plato's  im.'iginary  Atalantis  once  more 
found  firm  believers.  Many  thought  that  the  Canaries  and 
Azores  were  but  wrecks  which  had  survived  its  submersion, 
and  that  other  and  larger  fragments  of  that  drowneil  land  might 
yet  exist,  in  remoter  i)arts  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  excited  state  of  the 
popular  mind  at  this  eventful  ca,  was  the  prevalence  of  rumors 
respecting  unknown  islands  casually  seen  in  the  ocean.  Mnny 
of  these  were  mere  fables,  faltricated  to  feed  the  predominant 
hinnor  of  the  puldic  ;  many  had  their  origin  in  tiie  heateil  imagi- 
nations of  voyagers,  beholding  islands  in  those  summer  clouds 
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which  lie  along  the  horizon,  and  often  beguile  the  sailor  with  the 

idea  of  distant  lands.  ,    ,  ,, 

On  siieh  airy  basis,  most  probably,  was  founded  the  story 
told  to  t^oluinbus  by  one  Antonio  Leone,  an  inhabitant  of  Ma- 
deira, wiio  allirined  that  sailing  tlienee  westward  one  hundred 
leagues,  he  had  seen  three  islands  at  a  distance.  But  the  talcs 
of  Uie  kind  most  positively  advanced  and  zealously  maintained, 
were  those  related  I)y  the  peoi)!e  of  the  Canaries,  who  were  h)ii,- 
inidcr  a  singular  oi)tical  delusion.  They  imagined  that,  fn^ni 
time  to  time,  they  beheld  a  vast  island  to  the  westward,  with 
lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys.  Nor  was  it  seen  in  cloudy 
and  dubious  weather,  but  in  lliose  clear  days  connnou  to  tropical 
climates,  and  with  all  the  distinctness  with  which  distant  objecls 
may  bo  discerned  in  their  pure,  transparent  atmosphere.  The 
island,  it  is  true,  was  only  seen  at  intervals  ;  while  at  other  times, 
and  in  the  clearest  weather,  not  a  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  descried. 
"WIkmi  it  did  appear,  however,  it  was  always  in  the  same  i^ace. 
and  under  the  same  form.  So  persuaded  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Canaries  of  its  reality,  that  api)lication  was  made  to  the 
King  of  Tortugal  for  permission  to  discover  and  take  possession 
of  it ;  and  it  actually  became  the  object  of  several  expeditions. 
The  island,  however,  was  never  to  be  found,  though  it  still  con- 
tinued occasionally  to  cheat  the  eye.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
wild  and  fantastic  notions  concerning  this  imaginary  land.  Some 
supposed  it  to  be  the  Antilla  mentioned  by  Aristotle  ;  otiiers,  the 
Island  of  Seven  Cities,  so  called  from  an  ancient  legend  of  seven 
bishops,  who,  with  a  multitude  of  followers,  tied  from  Spain  at 
the  time  of  its  concpicst  by  th',  floors,  aii<l,  guided  by  Heaven 
to  some  unknown  island  in  the  pecan,  founded  on  it  seven  splen- 
did cities.  While  some  considered  it  another  legendary  island, 
on  which,  it  was  said,  a  Scottish  i)rie.st  of  the  naiiio  of  St. 
Brandan,  had  landed  in  the  sixth  century.  This  last  legend 
passed  into  current  belief.  The  fancied  island  was  called  liy 
the  name  of  St.  Brandan,  or  St.  Borondon,  aiul  long  continued 
to  be  actually  laid  down  in  maps  far  to  the  w»!st  of  the  Canaries.' 
The  same  was  done  with  the  fabulous  island  of  Antilla ;  and 
these  erroneous  maps  and  phantom  islands  have  given  rise  al 
various  times  to  assertions  that  the  New  World  had  been  knowu 
prior  to  the  period  of  its  generally  reputed  discovery. 

Columbus,  however,  considers  all  these  appearances  of  land 
as  mere  illusions.     lie  supposes  that  they  may  have  been  causeil 
the  ocean,   which,  seen  at  a  distance,  under 
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certain  atmospherical  influences  may  have  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  islands;  or  that  they  may  have  been  floating  islands, 
euch  as  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Seneca  and  others,  formed 
of  t'."''  ted  roots,  or  of  a  light  and  porous  stone,  and  covered 
with  trees,  and  which  may  have  been  driven  about  the  ocean  by 
the  winds. 

The  islands  of  St.  Brandau,  of  Antilla,  and  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  have  long  since  [)roved  to  be  fabulous  tales  or  atnio-- 
plierical  delusions.  Yet  the  rumois  concerning  them  derive 
interest,  from  showing  the  state  of  public  thought  with  respect 
to  the  Atlantic,  while  its  western  regions  were  yet  unknown. 
They  were  all  noted  down  with  curious  care  by  Cohnnbiis,  and 
may  have  had  sonic  influence  over  his  imagination.  Still, 
though  of  a  visionary  spirit,  his  penetrating  genius  sought  in 
deeper  sources  for  the  aliment  of  its  meditations.  Aroused  by 
the  impulse  of  passing  events,  he  turned  anew,  says  his  son 
p'ernando,  to  study  the  geographical  authors  which  he  had  read 
before,  and  to  onsider  the  astronomical  reasons  which  miglit, 
corroborate  the  theory  gradually  forming  in  his  mind.  II(j 
made  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  written  by  the 
ancients,  or  discovered  by  the  moderns,  relative  to  geography. 
His  own  voyages  enabled  him  to  correct  many  of  their  errors, 
and  appreciate  many  of  their  theories.  His  genius  having  thus 
taken  its  decided  bent,  it  is  interesting  lo  notice  from  what  a 
mass  of  acknowledged  facts,  rational  hy|)otliese8,  fanciful  nar- 
rations, and  popular  rumors,  his  grand  project  of  discovery  was 
wrought  out  by  the  strong  workings  of  a  vigorous  mind. 


CHAFrER  V. 

(iKOLNDS     ON    Wllini     COLUMBUS     FOUN'DKD     HIS     BELtKF     OF     TIIK 

exi.s'^::nck  ok  indiscovkkeo  lands  in  the  wicst. 

It  has  been  attempted,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  to  show 
liow  Columbus  was  gradually  kindled  u|)  to  his  grand  design  by 
the  spirit  and  events  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  son 
I^'ernando,  however,  undertakes  to  furnish  the  precise  data  on 
which  his  father's  plan  of  discovery  was  founded.'  ''  He  dues 
this,"  he  observes,  "  to  show  from  what  slender  aigunient  so 
great  a  scheme  was  fabricated  and  brought  to  light;  and  for 
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the  purpose  of  satisO'i..-  U.ose  who  iiuiy  desire  to  know  dia, 
tUictly  the  circumstances  and  motives  wlucli  led  Ins  father  to 
undertake  this  enterprise." 

As  this  statement  was  formed  from  notes  and  documents 
found  amonc^  his  father's  pai)ers,  it  is  too  curious  and  uiterest. 
in<^  not  to  deserve  particuhir  mention.  In  tins  memorandum  he 
arrancred  the  foundation  of  his  fatlier's  th-ory  under  three  heads  : 
1.  Th'e  nature  of  things.  2.  The  authority  of  learned  writers. 
3.  The  reports  of  navigators. 

Under  the  Uist  head  he  set  down  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  the  eartli  was  a  terraqueous  sphere  or  globe,  wliicli  might 
be  travelled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot 
to  foot  when  on  opposite  points.  The  circumference  from  east 
to  west,  at  the  equator,  Cohiiuhus  divided,  according  to  Ptole- 
my, into  twenty-fours  hours  of  fifteen  degrees  each,  making 
three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees.  Of  these  he  imagined,  com- 
paring  the  globe  of  Ptolemy  with  the  earlier  map  of  Marinus  of 
Tyre,"  that  fifteen  hours  had  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
extending  from  the  btraits  of  (iibraltar,  or  rather  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  to  the  city  of  Tliiiue  in  Asia,  a  place  set  down 
as  at  the  eastern  limits  of  the  known  worhl.  The  Portuguese 
had  advanced  the  western  frontier  one  hour  more  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  \'erde  Islands.  There 
remained,  then,  according  to  the  estimation  of  Columbus,  eight 
hours,  or  one  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  unknown 
and  unexplored.  This  space  might,  in  a  great  measure,  I)c 
filled  up  by  the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  which  might  extend  so 
far  as  nearly  to  surround  the  globe,  and  to  ajiproach  the  western 
shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  tract  of  ocean  iiitorvening 
between  these  countries,  he  observes,  would  be  less  than  niiglit 
at  first  be  supposed,  if  the  opinion  of  Alfraganus,  the  Arabian, 
were  admitted,  who,  by  diminishing  the  si/.e  of  the  degrees,  gave 
to  the  earth  a  smaller  circumference  than  did  other  cosin()grai)li- 
ers  ;  a  theory  to  which  Columbus  seems  at  times  to  have  given 
faith.  Granting  tiiese  premises,  it  was  manifest  that,  by  pur- 
suing a  direct  course  from  cast  to  west,  a  navigator  would  arrive 
at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  and  discover  any  intervening  land. 

Under  the  second  head  are  named  the  authors  whose  writings 
had  weight  in  convincing  him  that  the  intervening  ocean  coukl 
be  but  of  moderate  expanse,  and  easy  to  oe  traversed.  Amoiisi 
these,  he  cites  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  that 
one  might  pass  from  Cadiz  to  the  Indies  in  a  few  days;  of 
Strabo,  a3so,  who  observes,  that  the  ocean  surrounds  the  eartli, 
bathing  on  the  east  the  shores  of  India  ;  on  the  west,  the  coasts 
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of  Spain  and  JMauritania ;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  navigate  from 
oiu'  to  the  other  on  tiie  same  parallel.* 

J 11  eorri)boration  of  the  idea  that  Asia,  or,  as  he  always  terms 
it,  India,  stretchetl  far  to  the  east,  so  as  to  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  unexplored  space,  the  narratives  are  cited  of  Marco 
I'olo  and  John  Mandeville.  These  travellers  had  visited,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  remote  parts  of  Asia,  far 
beyond  the  regions  laid  down  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  their  accounts 
of  the  extent  of  that  continent  to  the  eastward  had  a  great  effect 
ill  coiivincMiig  Columbus  that  a  voyage  to  the  west,  of  no  long 
duration,  would  bring  him  to  its  shores,  or  to  the  extensive  and 
wcalliiy  islands  which  lie  a<ljacent.  The  information  cencern- 
iiig  Marco  I'olo  is  i)robably  derived  from  I'aulo  Toscanelli,  a 
cclcl Mated  doctor  of  Florence  already  mentioned,  with  whom 
C'oliniibus  corresponded  in  1171,  and  who  transmitted  to  him 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  liad  previously  written  to  Fer- 
nando Martinez,  a  learned  canon  of  I/isI)on.  This  letter  main- 
tains tlie  facility  of  arriving  at  India  by  a  western  course, 
:isscrting  the  distance  to  be  but  four  thousand  miles,  in  a  direct 
line  from  Lisbon  to  the  provi'  ;e  of  Mangi,  near  Cathay,  since 
deteriiiincd  to  be  the  northern  oast  of  China.  Of  this  country 
he  gives  a  magnilicent  descri[)tion,  drawn  from  the  work  of 
Mnrco  Polo.  He  adds,  that  in  the  route  lay  the  islands  of  An- 
tilla  and  Cipango,  distant  from  each  other  only  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  leagues,  abounding  in  riches,  and  olfering  conven- 
ient places  for  ships  to  touch  at,  and  obtain  supplies  on  tiie 
voyage. 

I'nder  the  third  head  are  enumerated  various  indications  of 
land  in  the  west,  which  had  floated  to  the  shores  of  the  known 
world.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  when  once  the  mind  of 
Cohmibus  lu'd  become  healeil  in  the  inquiry,  it  attracted  to  it 
every  corroborating  circumstance,  however  vague  and  trivial. 
He  appears  to  have  bi'cn  iiarticiilarly  attentive  to  the  gleams  of 
iiifoniintion  derived  from  veteran  mariners,  who  had  been  em- 
ploytid  in  the  recent  voyages  to  the  African  coasts  ;  and  also 
from  the  inhabitants  of  lately  discovered  islands,  placed,  in  a 
niaimer,  on  the  frontier  i)osts  of  geographical  knowledge.  All 
tiiese  are  carefully  notecl  down  among  his  memorandums,  to  be 
(•(illocaled  with  the  facts  and  o[)inions  already  stored  up  in  his 
Miiiid. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  circumstance  related  to  him  by  Mar- 
tin N'icenti,  a  [lilot  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal  ;  that, 
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after  sailins  four  Iiiindrcd  and  fifty  loagiu's  to  the  west  of  Caj^e 
St.  Vinecut,  lie  had  taken  from  the  water  a  pieee  of  carved 
wood,  wiiieh  evidently  had  not  bci-n  labored  with  an  iron  instrii- 
ment.  As  the  winds  had  drifted  it  from  the  west,  it  might  have 
come  from  some  nnknown  land  in  tliat  direction. 

Pedro  Correo,  hrother-in-law  of  Colnmbns,  is  likewise  cited, 
as  having  seen,  on  the  island  of  Porto  Santo,  a  similar  piece  of 
wood,  which  had  drifted  from  the  same  (jnarter.  He  had  heard 
also  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  that  reeds  of  an  immense  size 
had  floated  to  some  of  tiiose  islands  from  the  west,  in  the  de- 
scription of  which,  Columbus  thought  he  recognized  the  im- 
mense reeds  said  by  Ptolemy  to  grow  in  India. 

Information  is  likewise  noted,  given  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Azores,  of  trunks  of  huge  pine  trees,  of  a  kind  that  did  not 
grow  upon  any  of  the  islands,  wafted  to  their  shores  by  the 
westerly  winds ;  but  especially  of  the  bodies  of  two  dead  men, 
cast  upon  the  island  of  Flores,  whose  features  dilTered  from 
those  of  any  known  race  of  people. 

To  these  is  added  the  report  of  a  mariner  of  the  port  of  St. 
Mary,  who  asserted  that,  in  the  course  of  a  voyage  to  Ireland, 
lie  had  seen  land  to  the  west,  which  the  ship's  company  took 
for  some  extreme  part  of  Tartary.  Other  stories,  of  a  similar 
kind,  are  noted,  as  well  as  rumors  concerning  the  fancied  islands 
of  St.  Brandan,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities,  to  which,  as  has  al- 
ready been  observed,  Columbus  gave  but  little  faith. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  the  grounds,  on  which,  according  to 
Fernando,  his  father  proceeded  from  one  position  to  another 
until  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  niuliscjovered 
land  in  the  western  part  of  the  ocean  ;  that  it  was  attainable ; 
that  it  was  fertile  ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  inhabited. 

It  is  evident  that  several  of  the  facts  herein  enumerated  must 
have  become  known  to  Columbus  after  he  had  formed  his  opin- 
ion, and  merely  served  to  strengthen  it ;  still,  every  thing  that 
throws  any  light  upon  the  pron-.^s  uf  thought,  which  led  to  so 
great  an  event,  is  of  the  highest  int'M'cst ;  and  the  chain  of 
deductions  here  furnished,  though  not  perhaps  the  most  logical 
in  its  concatenation,  yet,  being  extracted  from  the  papers  of 
Columbus  himself,  remains  one  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

On  considering  this  stiitement  attentively,  it  is  ai)parent  that 
the  grand  argument  which  induced  Colnml)us  to  his  eiiterpriso 
was  that  placed  under  the  first  head,  namely,  that  tlie  most 
eastern  part  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients  ci  uld  not  be  separ- 
ated from  the  Azores  by  more  than  a  third  of  the  cirenuiferena' 
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of  the  globe  ;  that  the  int(M'vening  space  nnist,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, be  filled  np  by  the  nnknowii  residue  of  Asia ;  and  that,  if 
the  circumference  of  tlie  world  was,  as  he  believed,  less  than 
was  generally  sui)posed,  the  Asiatic  shores  could  <  asily  be  at- 
tained l)y  a  moderate  voyage  to  the  west. 

It  is  singular  how  much  the  success  of  this  great  undertaking 
depended  upon  two  liappy  errors,  the  imaginary  extent  of  Asia 
to  the  east,  and  the  supposed  smailnesy  of  the  earth  ;  both 
error:',  of  the  most  learned  and  profound  philosophers,  but  with- 
out wiiich  Columldis  would  hardly  have  ventured  upon  his  en- 
terprise. As  to  the  idea  of  lindiiig  land  by  sailing  directly  to 
the  west,  it  is  at  presi'iit  so  familiar  to  our  minds,  as  in  some 
measure  to  diminish  the  merits  of  the  first  conception,  and  tho 
hardihood  of  the  lirst  attempt ;  but  in  those  (hiys,  as  has  well  been 
observed,  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  yet  unknown  ;  no 
one  eould  tell  whether  tlse  ocean  were  not  of  immense  extent, 
iiiipossible  to  be  traversed  ;  nor  were  the  laws  of  specilic  gravity 
and  of  central  gravitation  ascertained,  by  which,  granting  the 
rotundity  of  the  -jartli,  the  possibility  of  making  tlie  tour  of  it 
would  be  manifest.^  The  practicability,  therefore,  of  finding 
land  by  sailing  to  the  west,  was  one  of  those  mysteries  of  nature 
which  are  considered  incredible  while  matters  of  mere  specula- 
tion, but  the  simplest  things  imaginable  when  they  have  once 
been  ascertained. 

When  Columbus  had  formed  his  theory,  it  became  fixed  in 
his  mind  with  singular  firmness,  and  infiuenced  liis  entire  char- 
acter and  conduct.  He  never  spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,  but 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the  promised 
land.  No  trial  nor  disappointment  could  divert  him  from  the 
steady  pursuit  of  his  object.  A  deei)  religious  sentiment 
mingled  with  his  meditations,  and  gave  them  at  times  a  tiUj.re 
of  superstition,  but  it  was  of  a  sublime  and  lofty  kind  ;  he  looked 
u[)on  himself  as  staiuling  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  cliosen  from 
among  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose  ;  he  read, 
as  he  supposed,  his  contemplated  discovery  foretold  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly  m  the  mystic  revelations  of 
the  prophets.  The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  all  nations  and  tongues  and  languages  united  under 
the  banners  of  the  Itedeemer.  'I'liis  was  to  be  the  triumphant 
consummation  of  his  enterprise,  bringing  the  remote  and  un- 
known  regions   of   the   earth   into  communion   with   Christian 

Kurope ;  carrying  the  light  of  the  true  faith  into  benighted  and 

/■ — 
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pH<r:in  lands,  and  gatlioiino;  their  countlc'ss  nations  under  the 
hofv  (loniinion  of  llie  elimcii. 

The  enlhiisiaslie  nature  of  his  eoneeptions  ^^ave  an  elevation 
to  his  spirit,  and  a  dignity  and  loftiness  to  his  whole  demeanor. 
He  conferred  with  sovereigns  almost  with  a  feelin.i,'  of  ofiuality. 
His  views  were  princely  and  unhoiinded  ;  his  proposed  discovery 
WIS  of  empires  ;  his  conditions  were  proportionally  nia<rninceiit : 
nor  would  he  ever,  even  after  long  delays,  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, and  under  the  pressure  of  actual  i)enury,  abate  wlmt 
appeared   to   be  extravagant  demands    for   a    mere    possil)k' 

discovery.  _  i     .       .  , 

Those  who  could  not  conceive  how  an  ardent  aiui  comprehen 
sive  genius  could  arrive,  by  presumptive  evi(lence,  at  so  (iiin 
a  conviction,  souglit  for  other  modes  of  accounting  I  •)r  it.  When 
tlie  glorious  result  hat!  estai)lislunl  tiie  correctness  of  tiie  opinion 
of  Columbus,  atleini'ts  were  mad(^  to  prove  that  he  had  obtained 
previous  information  of  the  lands  which  he  pretended  to  dis- 
cover. Among  these  was  an  idle  talc  of  a  tempest-tossed  i)ilot. 
said  to  have  died  in  his  house,  bc(pieathing  him  written  accounts 
of  an  unknown  land  in  the  west,  upon  which  he  Iitul  been  driven 
by  adverse  winds.  This  story,  according  to  Fernando  T'oluin- 
bus,  had  no  other  foundation  than  one  of  the  popular  talcs 
about  the  shadowy  island  of  St.  Hrandan,  which  a  Portuguese 
captain,  returning  from  Guinea,  fancied  he  had  beheld  beyond 
Madeira.  It  circulated  for  a  time  in  idle  rumor,  altered  and 
shaped  to  suit  their  purposes,  by  such  as  sought  to  tarnish  the 
glory  of  Columbus.  At  ler.gth  U  found  its  way  into  print,  and 
has  been  echoed  by  various  Mstorians,  varying  with  every  nar- 
ration, and  full  of  contradictions  and  improbabilities.' 

An  assertion  has  also  been  made,  that  Columbus  was  pro- 
ceded  in  his  discoveries  by  Martin  IJehem,  a  contemporary  cos- 
mographer,  who,  it  was  said,  had   landed   accidentally  on  the  ; 
coast  of  South  America,  in  the  course  of  an  African  expedition: 
and  that  it  was  with  the  assistance  of  a  map  or  globe,  projecttMl 
by  IJehem,  on  which  was  laid  down  the  newly-discovered  coiui-  j 
t"'_y   that  Columbus  made  his  voyage.     This  rumor  originahMl  ■ 
in  an  absurd  misconstruction   of  a  Latin   manuscript,  and  was 
unsupported  by  any  documents  ;  yet  it  has  had  its  circulation, 
and  has  even  been  revived  not  many  years  since,  with  more  zciii 
than  discretion  ;  but  is  now  completely  refuted  and  put  to  rest. 
Tiie  land  visited  by  Hehem  was  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  tlio 
equator;  the  globe  he  i)r()jecte(l  was  linished  in  M'.)2,  while  Col- 

<  Sec  illiiHtrutioriH,  article  "  Kiiruur  uuiiuurnliig  tliu  I'llol  who  difd  In  thu  Uouhu  o! 
IJoluiuLiUH." 
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umhiis  was  absent  on  his  first  voyac;e :  it  contains  no  trace  of 
the  New  World,  and  thus  furnishes  couelusive  proof  that  its 
existence  was  yet  unknown  to  liehein.' 

There  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit,  which,  in  the  garb  of 
learned  research,  goes  prying  about  the  traces  of  history,  east- 
iim  down  its  monuments,  an(i  marring  and  mutilating  its  fairest 
trophies.  Care  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great  names  from 
Bueh  pernicious  erudition.  It  defeats  one  of  the  most  sal- 
utary purposes  of  history,  that  of  furnishing  examples  of  what 
human  genius  and  laudable  enterprise  may  accomplish.  For  tliis 
purpose  some  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  preceding  chapters 
to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  grand  itlea  in  the  mind  of 
Columbus  ;  to  show  that  it  was  the  conception  of  his  genius, 
qui(d<ened  by  the  impulse  of  the  age,  and  aided  by  those  scat- 
tered gleams  of  knowledge  which  fell  ineffectually  upon  ordinary 
luinds. 


CIIAITHR  VI. 

CORKKSPONDENCE     OF     OOUMHl'S      WITH      PAUI.O     TOSCANELLI    

KVKNTS  I\  I'OKTlKiAL  UKLATIVK  TO  OISCOVRRIES  —  I'KOPOSITION 
OK  C01<1;MIUJS  to  the  I'OUTL(JUE5JE  COL'KT  —  DEPAKTUUE  FROM 
POUTLUAL. 

Tt  is  imp()ssible  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  Columbus 
first  conceived  the  design  of  seeking  a  western  route  to  India. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  meditated  it  as  early  as  the  year 
1171,  though  as  yet  it  lay  crude  and  unmatured  in.  his  mind. 
This  fact,  whicdi  is  of  some  in)portance,  is  sulHciently  established 
by  the  correspondence  already  menti(jned  with  the  learned  Tos- 
caiudli  of  Florence,  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  that 
year.  The  letter  of  Toscanelli  is  in  reply  to  one  from  Colum- 
bus, and  ap^  'luds  the  design  whitdi  he  had  expressed  of  making 
a  voyage  to  the  west.  To  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  facility 
of  arriving  at  India  in  that  direction,  he  sent  liim  a  map  pro- 
jected partly  according  to  Ttolemy,  and  partly  according  to  the 
(h'serij)iionsor  Marco  i'oh),  the  \'enetian.  The  eastern  coast  of 
Asia  was  depicted  in  fr<tnt  of  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  and 
Europe,  with  a  moderate  space  of  ocean  between  them,  in  which 
were  placed  at  convenient  distances  Cipango,  Antilla,  and  the 

■  tiiiu  inu.ilruUous,  itrticlb  "  Uubum." 
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oUier  isliin.ls.'  ("oIuimImis  was  -iviitly  aiiiinali'd  by  the  letter 
•m,l  ciiuil  of  Toscaiu'lli,  who  \v:is  (•(.iisid.icl  one  ot  the  :ihh's> 
eosmooiaphers  ..f  the  ihiy.  He  appears  K.  have  proeured  tl,„ 
work  of  .Maivo  I'olo,  wliieh  had  been  tianshited  into  viinoiw 
Imniia-es,  and  existed  in  niannserii)t  in  most  hbrtines.  This 
•lulhor'^nves  marvellous  aeeounts  of  the  liehi'S  of  tlie  leubns  of 
L'ath'iy"iud  .Manj-i,  or  Manoii,  sinee  useeilained  to  be  Noilhein 
and  Soiitliein  C'liina,  on  tiie  eoast  of  whieii,  aeeonbng  to  the 
liuip  of  Toseanelli,  a  voya-^er  sailin-'  diieelly  west  vvouhl  be  sure 
to  arrive.  He  (K'serii>es  in  unmeasured  terms  the  power  and 
o-mndeur  of  tiie  soveieij^ii  of  tliese  eountiies,  the  Great  Khan  of 
Tartary,  and  tiie  siileiidoraiid  iiia,u;iiitude  of  Ids  eapitals  of  Cum- 
balu  and  Quinsai,  and  the  wonders  of  the  island  of  Cipango  or 
Zipaiii^i,  suijposed  to  he  -lapau.  This  island  he  iilaees  opi)osito 
Cathay,  live  hundred  lea.mies  in  the  ocean.  He  represents  it  as 
al)oiin*dini>-  in,Uv)l(l,  piveiuiis  stones,  and  other  ehoiee  (jbjeets  of 
eoinineree,  with  a  inoiiareh  whose  palace  was  roofed  with  plates 
of  <;(;ld  instead  of  le.id.  The  narrations  of  this  traveller  were 
by  many  considered  fahnloiis  ;  hut  tlioni>h  full  of  what  appear 
to  he  splendid  exa-i'^erations,  they  have  since  been  foiuul  suh- 
stantially  correct.  '  They  are  thus  particularly  noted,  from  the 
iiilluenee  they  had  over  the  intic^iiiation  of  Columbus.  Tlio 
work  of  Uimu  I'olo  is  a  key  to  many  parts  of  his  history.  In 
his  ai)plicaLioiis  to  the  various  courts,  he  represented  the  coun- 
tries he  expected  to  discover  as  those  regions  of  inexhaustible 
wealth  whieli  the  \'enetian  had  described.  The  territories  of 
the  Grand  Khan  were  the  objects  of  iiKpiiry  in  all  his  voyn£!;es ; 
and  in  his  ciuisiuns  amoiiij;  the  Antilles  he  was  eoiitiiiually  tlat- 
teriiig  himself  with  the  hopes  of  arriving  at  the  opulent  island 
of  Cipango,  and  the  coasts  of  iMangi  and  Cathay.'- 

While  the  design  of  atUimpting  the  discovery  in  the  west 
was  maturing  in  the  mind  of  Coluniitus,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
the  north  of  Europe.  Of  this  we  have  no  other  memorial  than 
the  following  passage,  extracted  by  his  son  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters:  ''In  tiie  year  1  177,  m  Fei)niary,  1  navigated  one  hundred 
leagues  beyond  Tliule,  the  southern  part  of  which  is  seventy- 
three  degrees  distant  from  the  equator,  and  not  sixty-three,  !W 
some  pretend  ;  neither  is  it  situated  within  the  line  which  in- 

•  Thi-i  map,  liy  which  OoliimhuR  sailed  on  liin  flr^t  voyairi-  "f  iliHpnvory,  Lrh  Oasnn, 
(lib.  i.cap.  1:;)  i^ayM  111' h.nl  ill  hln  pi>iJHi>(<»ioii  at  llic  lime  nf  wiiliin^  IiIm  hiittory.  Il  in 
t,'ic'atly  lu  lie  rci^rclli'il  llial  md  inttTc^tini,'  a  ilijciiriu'iit  whoiilil  lu'  lunt.  It  may  yol  v\\A 
uiUDiif;  llie  cliaotii;  luinbor  of  the  Spaiiit^h  aicliiveh.  Kuw  ilofiiimiiU  of  iiicii'  cmioHiiy 
^s■|)lllll  1)1'  iiioi'i'  pri'ciouN. 

''  A  miiu'  particular  account  of  Mnrco  I'olo  and  hiH  writingH  ia  ({iveu  atnoutf  tb« 
llluiilalioiiri. 
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chides  the  west  of  I'toU'iny,  hut  is  much  more  westerly.  The 
Kniilish,  principally  those  of  liristol,  fj;o  with  their  merchandise 
to  this  island,  which  is  as  larj^e  as  Kujiland.  When  I  was  thc^re 
the  sea  was  not  frozen,  and  the  tides  were  so  great  as  to  rise 
and  fall  twenty-six  fathom."  ^ 

The  island  thus  mentioned  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Iceland,  which  is  far  to  the  west  of  the  Ultima  Tlmle  of  the 
ancients,  as  laid  d<>.vn  in  the  map  of  I'tolemy. 

Several  more  years  elapsed,  without  any  decided  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Columbus  to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  He 
WJis  too  poor  to  lit  out  the  armament  necessary  for  so  important 
an  exp'.'dition.  Indeed  it  was  an  enterprise  only  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  employ  of  some  sovereign  state,  which  could 
assume  dominion  over  the  territori*'s  he  might  discover,  and 
reward  him  with  dignities  and  privileges  eonuucnsurate  to  his 
services.  It  is  asserted  that  he  at  one  time  enihiavored  to  en- 
gage his  native  country,  (lenoa,  in  the  undertaking,  but  with- 
out success.  No  record  remains  of  such  an  attempt,  though  it 
is  generally  b»;licvcd,  and  has  strong  probability  in  its  favor. 
His  residence  in  Portugal  i)lace(l  him  at  hanil  to  solicit  the 
patronage  of  that  power,  but  Alphonso,  who  wa.s  then  on  the 
throne,  was  too  much  engrossed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
with  a  war  with  Spain,  for  the  succession  of  thi;  Trincess  Juana 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  to  engage  in  peaceful  enterprisi's  of  an 
expensive  nature.  The  public  mind,  also,  was  not  prepared  for 
so  perilous  an  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  the  many  recent 
voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africuiand  the  adjacent  islands,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  compass  into  more  general  use,  navigation 
was  still  shackled  with  impediments,  and  the  mariner  rarely 
ventured  far  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Discovery  advancetl  slowly  along  tho  coasts  of  Africa,  and 
the  mariners  feared  to  cruist;  far  into  the  southern  hemis})here, 
with  the  stars  of  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  To 
such  men,  the  project  of  a  voyage  directly  westward,  into  tho 
midst  of  that  boundh'ss  waste,  to  seek  some  visionary  land, 
appeared  as  extravagant  as  it  would  be  at  the  present  day  to 
launch  forth  in  a  balloon  into  the  regions  of  space  in  quest  of 
some  distant  star. 

The  time,  however,  was  at  hand,  that  was  to  extend  the 
Bpliere  of  navigation.  The  era  was  propitious  to  the  quick  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  The  recent  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing  enabled  men  to  communicate  rapidly  and  extensively 

1  Hint.  d«l  Almirtuite,  cap.  4. 
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their  ideas  ami  diseoveiics.  It  drew  foitli  it'.ainiiijr  from  libra, 
ries  and  convents,  and  bron^dit  it  nuniiiiiiiy  to  tiie  .vadm^r.(U,s|< 
of  tlie  student.  NOIunics  of  information,  wiucii  before  had 
existed  only  in  costly  manuscripts,  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  indi-ent  scholar  and  obscure  ar- 
tist, were  now  in  every  hand.  There  was  henceforth  to  be  no 
retro<rression  in  knowled«,'e,  nor  any  i)ause  in  its  career.  Kvery 
step  "in  advance  was  inimediately,  and  simultaneously,  and 
wiilely  promulgated,  recoriknl  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  lixed 
forever.  There  could  never  aj^aiu  be  a  dark  a}j;e ;  nations 
might  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ligiit,  and  sit  in  wilful  darkness, 
but  they  could  not  trample  it  out;  it  would  still  shine  on,  dis- 
pensed to  hai)pier  parU  of  the  world,  by  the  ditTusive  ijowers 
of  the  press. 

At  tins  juncture,  in  llSl,  a  monarch  ascended  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  of  different  ambition  from  Alphonso.  John  II.,  tlieu 
in  Mie'^twcnty-nfth  year  of  his  age,  had  inibiltcd  the  passion  for 
discovery  from  his  grand-uncle,  I'rince  Henry,  and  with  liis 
reign  all  its  activity  revived.  His  first  care  was  tu  build  a  fort 
at  St.  George  de  la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  i)rot('ct  \\w 
trade  carried  on  in  that  neighborhood  for  gold  dust,  ivory,  and 

slaves. 

Tiic  African  discoveries  had  conferred  great  glory  upon 
Portugal,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  expensive  rather  than  prof- 
itable.  Tlie  accomplishment  of  the  route  to  India,  however, 
it  was  expected  would  repay  all  cost  and  toil,  and  oi)en  a  source 
of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  nation.  The  project  of  Prince 
Henry,  which  had  now  been  tardily  prosecuted  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, had  excited  a  curiosity  about  the  remote  parts  of  Asia, 
and  revived  all  the  accounts,  true  and  fabulous,  of  travellers. 

Besides  the  work  of  Marco  Polo,  already  mentioned,  there 
was  the  narrative  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  ben  Jonah,  of  Tudela,  » 
Spanish  Jew,  who  set  out  from  Saragossa  in  117.'3,  to  visit  the 
scattered  remnants  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Wandering  with 
unwearied  zeal  on  this  pious  errand,  over  most  parts  of  the 
known  world,  he  i)enetrated  China,  and  passed  thence  to  the 
southern  islands  of  Asia.'  There  were  also  the  narratives  of 
Carpiniand  Ascelin,  two  friars,  despatched,  the  one  in  P24(),  the 
other  in  1247,  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  as  apostolic  ambassadors, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Grand  Khan  of  Tartary  ;  and 
the  journal  of  William  Kubriupiis  (or  Kuysbroek),  a  celebrated 

*  Bergeron,  Voyages  en  A«ie,  torn.  1.    The  work  of  nenjamln  of  Tudela,  originally   s 
written  in  Hebrew,  was  ho  much  in  rcjmlL',  ihul  the  traDslation  went  through  sixteen 
tditiouB.    Andres,  Hist.  13.  Let.,  U.  cap.  0. 
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pious  l>ut  chiiiierical  missions  liad  pi'ovi'd  alxirtive ;  hut  ti 
nanatives  of  tiiein  b('in<j;  revivt'd  in  tlie  lifleentli  century, 
served  to  inllame  the  public  curiosity  respectinj^  the  remote 
parts  of  Asia.        _  _  ^ 

In  these  narratives  we  first  find  mention  made  of  the  re- 
nowned I'rester  .John,  a  Christian  kinjj,  said  to  hold  sway  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  East,  wiio  was  lon^  an  (jbject  ui  curiosity 
and  research,  but  whose  kinj^dom  ;joemed  to  shift  its  situation 
in  the  tale  of  every  traveller,  and  to  vanish  from  the  search  aa 
elTi'cluMlly  as  the  unsubstantial  island  of  St.  IJrandan.  All  the 
spt'ciihitions  (•onceiiiin<^  tliis  potentate  and  his  Oriental  realm 
were  aiiain  put  in  circulation.  It  was  fancied  that  traces  of 
liis  empiie  were  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  the 
east  of  IJcnin,  whcri!  there  was  a  powerful  prince,  who  used  a 
cross  anioiiLi  the  insignia  of  royalty,  .John  II.  jjartook  largely 
of  llic  popular  excitement  produced  by  these  narrations.  In 
the  early  p:irt  of  his  reign  he  :i('tually  sent  missions  in  (juest  of 
Trcstcr  .h)lin,  to  visit  whose  dominions  became  the  romantic 
desire  of  many  a  religious  enthusiast.'  The  magnificent  idea 
he  had  foruAMl  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  East  made  him  ex- 
trciiK'ly  anxious  that  tiie  splenditl  project  of  Prince  Henry 
siioiild  Ite  realised,  and  tiie  Portuguese  Hag  penetrate  to  the 
Imlian  seas.  Impatient  of  the  slowness  with  whicli  his  dis- 
coveries advanced  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  of  the  impcdi- 
iiieiits  wliich  eveiy  cape  and  promontory  presented  to  nautical 
eiiterpiise,  lie  called  in  the  aid  of  science  to  devise  some  means 
by  whicii  greater  scope  and  certainty  might  be  given  to  navi- 
gation. His  two  physicians,  Poderigo  and  .Joseph,  the  latter  a 
.Jew,  tlie  most  able  asti'onomers  anil  cosmographers  of  his  king- 
dom, together  with  the  celeljiated  jMartin  IJeliem,  entered  into 
a  learned  consultation  on  the  subject.  The  result  of  their 
conferences  and  labors  was  the  application  of  the  astrolabe  to 
navigation,  enabling  the  seaman,  by  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  to 
ascertain  his  distance  from  the  eipiator."^  This  instrument  has 
since  been  iinpioved  and  modified  into  the  modern  quadrant, 
of  which,  even  at  its  first  introduction,  it  possessed  all  the  es- 
sential advantages. 

It  is  iiiipossilde  to  describe  the  ctTect  produced  upon  naviga- 
tion liy  this  invention.  It  cast  it  loose  at  once  from  its  h)ng 
bondage  to   the   land,  ami  set  it  free  to  rove  the  deep.     The 

,  .     - 

•  Sot'  illiiKtriitiniirt,  article  "  IVester  .lolin." 

>  iiarroH,  Utcad.  1,  lib.  Iv.  uup.  2.    MaUci,  lib.  vl.  p.  ttaod  7« 
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mimmr  now,  iiislciid  of  coastiii','  tlu;  shon-s  liUc  tlic  uncicnl 
iiiivijriitois,  !iM(l,  if  driven  from  tlic  l.-iiid,  s,'n)i>iii«;  Ins  wjiy  back 
in  doubt  und  Mpprclinisioii  l.y  tlic  iiticcrlain  ^niidaiicc  of  the 
Htars,  iiiijflit  advciiliin'  boldly  into  iiiiluiown  scjis,  coiilidcnt  of 
bi'in;,'  able  to  tnict'  Iiis  cotir.sf  by  nu-aurt  of  the  eoiniJii.ss  and  Iho 

astrolabe.  ,       ., 

It  was  shortly  after  this  event,  whieli  had  prepared  jjiiidcg 
for  discovery  across  the  trackless  ocean,  that  Columbus  niado 
the  first  attempt,  of  which  we  have  any  eh-ar  and  indisputable 
record,   to   pro(aire    royal    patronatj;e    for   his   enterprise.     The 
court  of  Portugal  had  shown  (  xtraordinary  lilu-rality  in  reward- 
in-,'  nautical  discovery,     i^b-st  of  thos(!  who  had  succeeded  in 
lier  service  had  been  app(jinled  to  the  <iovernment  of  the  islands 
and  countries  they  had  discovered,  althou^di  many  of  them  were 
foreijfners  by  liirth.     Kncouraued  Ity  this  lib«'rality.  and  by  the 
anxiety  evinced  by  Kin^  .John  II.  to  accomplish  a  passa-^e  by 
sea  to  ln<lia,  Colunibus  olitained  an  audience  of  that  inonareli, 
and  proposed,  in  case  the  kinjj;  would  furnish  him  with  ships  and 
men,  to  undertake  a  shorter  and  more  direct  route  than  that 
alonj;  the  coast  of  Africa.     His  plan  was  to  stri!-:e  dircictly  to 
the  west,  across  the  Atlantic.     He  then  unfohled  his  hypothesis 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  Asia,  describing  also  the  iiiunense 
riches  of  the  island  of  C'ipan<^o,  the  first  land  at  which  he  ex- 
pected   to   arrive.     Of    this   audience   we   have    two   accounts, 
written  in  sonu'what  of  an  opposite  spirit ;  one  by  his  son  Fer- 
nando, the  other  l)y  Joani  de  Harros,  the  I'ortuifuese   liisttM'i- 
oj^rapher.     It  is  curious  to  notice  thedilTerent  views  taken  of  Ihe 
same  transaction  by  the  enthusiastic  son,  and  by  the  ctml,  [ler- 
liaps  prejudiced,  historian. 

The  king,  according  to  Fernando,  listened  to  his  father  with 
great  attention,  but  was  dis(!ouraged  from  eiigugwig  in  any  new 
scheme  of  the  kind,  by  tlu;  cost  and  troulile  already  sustained 
in  ex[)loring  the  route  by  the  African  coast,  which  as  yet  re- 
mained unaccomplished.  His  father,  however,  supported  his 
proposition  by  such  excellent  reasons,  that  the  king  was  induced 
to  give  his  consent.  The  only  dilli(,'ulty  that  remained  was  the 
terms  ;  for  ColumI)us,  l)eing  a  man  of  lofty  and  noble  sentiments, 
demanded  high  and  honorable  titles  and  rewards,  to  the  end, 
say<  •''ernaDdo.  that  he  might  leave  behind  him  a  name  and 
faniii-.  w(  tny  (»f  his  deeds  and  merits.' 

liam»s.  on  tht-  other  hand,  attrii>ules  the  seeming  acquieseenci; 
of  llie  liiug,  merely  to  the  importunities  of  Coluiiilius.      He  con- 
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sidorod  him,  says  the  historiun,  a  vuinf^lorlous  mah,  fond  of 
tlis|il!iyin<i  his  iiltiliticH,  and  ;j;ivi'n  to  f'anta.stic  fancies,  siicii  as 
that  rt'S|H'{'tin<j;  tlic  ishiiul  of  Cipanno.'  Hut  in  fact,  this  idea 
of  Cohiinl>iis  hoinj;  vain,  was  taken  up  by  the  l'ortu}i;uese  writers 
in  after  years  ;  and  as  to  tlie  ishmd  of  Cipango,  it  was  far  from 
b(!ini^  considered  chinu^rical  by  the  l\in<{,  who,  as  has  been  shown 
hy  his  mission  in  search  of  l'rest«!r  .)ohn,  was  a  ready  belii-ver 
111  these  travcUers'  tah's  coneerninj^  the  Kjist.  The  '•masoning 
of  Cohnnbus  nuist  iiave  |)ro(hiced  an  elTeet  on  tlu;  '.lind  of  the 
moiiarch,  sime  it  is  certain  that  lu;  n^ferred  tlie  proposition  to  a 
le!i'"»ed  junto,  charged  with  all  matters  relating  to  aritime 
dis.  overy. 

Tliis  junto  was  composed  of  two  al)le  oosmographers,  mas- 
ters Hoderigo  and  Joseph,  and  the  king's  confessor,  i)iego  Ortiz 
de  Cazadilla,  l)ishop  of  Ceuta,  a  num  greatly  reputed  for  his 
learning,  a  Caslilian  by  l)irth,  and  generally  called  Cazadilla, 
from  tlu!  name  of  his  native  place,  i'his  scientific  body  treated 
the  |)roject  as  extravagant  and  visionary. 

Still  the  king  does  not  appear  to  have  lieen  satisfied.  Accord- 
ing to  his  historian  Vasconcelos,'^  he  convoked  his  council, 
composed  of  prelates  and  persons  of  the  greatest  h'arning  in 
the  kingdom,  and  ask«Ml  their  advice,  whether  to  ailopt  this  new 
route  of  discovery,  or  to  pursue  that  which  they  had  already 
opened. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  su  peril  nous  to  notice  briefly  the  dis- 
cussion of  till!  council  on  this  great  question.  Vasconcelos 
reports  a  speech  of  the  IJishop  of  Ceuta,  in  which  he  not  only 
objected  to  the  proposed  enterprise,  as  destitute  of  reason,  but 
fiven  discountenanced  any  further  prosecution  of  the  African 
iiseoveries.  "  They  tended,"  he  said,  "to  distract  the  atten» 
tion,  drain  the  resources,  and  divide  the  power  of  the  nation, 
already  too  nnjch  weakened  by  recent  war  and  pestilence. 
While  tlunr  forces  were  thus  scattered  abroad  on  remote  and 
unprofitable  expeditions,  they  exposed  themselves  to  attack  from 
their  active  enemy  the  King  of  Castile.  The  greatness  of  mou- 
archs,"  he  continued,  "did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  extent 
of  their  dominions,  as  from  the  wisdom  and  ability  with  which 
they  governed.  In  the  Portuguese  nation  it  would  be  madness 
to  launch  into  enterprises  without  first  considering  them  in  con- 
nection with  its  means.  The  king  had  already  sufHcient  under- 
takings in  hand  of  certain  advantage,  without  engaging  in  others 
of  a  wild,  chimerical  nature.     If  he  wished  employment  for  the 
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active  valor  of  the  nation,  the  war  in  which  he  waa  engaged 
against  tlic  Moors  of  Rarhary  was  siimcient,  wlierein  his  triumphs 
w'ere  of  solid  advantage,  ti'iidiiig  to  cripi)!!'  and  enteehle  those 
neighboring  foes,  who  hail  proved  themselves  so  dangerous 
when  possessed  of  power."  .  ^     ..      ■,. 

This  cool  and  cautious  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  directed 
ainst  enterprises  which  w^-re  the  glory  of  the  Portuguese, 
jched  the  national  pride  (.!  Don  IVdro  de  Meneses,  Count  of 
Villa  Real,  and  drew  from  !iini  a  lofty  and  patriotic  reply.  It 
has  been  said  by  an  historian  that  this  reply  was  in  8ui)port  of 
the  proposition  of  Columbus  ;  but  that  does  not  clearly  appear. 
lie  may  have  treated  the  proposal  with  respect,  l)ut  his  eloquence 
was  employed  for  those  enterprises  in  which  the  Portuguese 
were  already  engaged. 

"Portugal,"  he  observed,  "  was  not  in  its  infancy,  nor  were 
its  princes  so  poor  as  to  lack  means  to  engage  in  discoveries. 
Even  granting  that  those  proposed  by  Columbus  wei-e  conjee 
tural,  why  should  they  al)andon  those  comineneed  by  their  late 
Prince  Henry,  on  such  solid  foundations,  and  prosecuted  willi 
such  happy  prospects?  Crowns,"  he  observed,  "  enriched  them- 
selves by  commerce,  fortilled  themselves  by  alliance,  and 
acquired  empires  by  conquest.  The  views  of  a  nation  could 
not  always  be  the  same ;  they  extende  1  with  its  opulence  and 
prosperity.  Portugal  was  at  peace  with  all  the  princes  of 
Europe.  It  hail  nothing  to  fear  from  engaging  in  an  extensive 
enterprise.  It  would  be  the  greatest  glory  for  Portuguese  valor 
to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  and  horrors  of  the  ocean  sea,  so 
formidable  to  tiie  other  nations  of  the  world.  Thus  occupied,  it 
would  escape  the  idleness  engendered  in  a  long  interval  of  peace 
—  idleness,  that  source  of  vice,  that  silent  file,  which,  little  by 
little,  wore  away  the  strength  and  valor  of  a  nation.  It  was 
an  affront,"  he  added,  "to  the  Portuguese  name  to  menace  it 
with  imaginary  perils,  when  it  had  proved  itself  so  intrepid  in 
encountering  those  which  were  most  certain  and  tremendous. 
Great  souls  were  formed  for  great  enterprises.  He  wondered 
much  that  a  prelate,  so  religious  as  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta,  should 
oppose  this  undertaking ;  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  to 
augment  the  Catholic  faith,  and  spread  it  from  pole  to  pole ; 
reflecting  glory  on  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  yitdding  empire 
and  lasting  fame  to  its  princes."  He  concluded  by  declaring 
that,  "although  a  soldier,  lu;  dared  to  prognosticate,  with  ii 
voice  and  spirit  as  if  from  heaven,  to  whatever  prince  should 
achieve  this  enterprise,  more  hiipjjv  success  and  durable  renown 
than  had  ever  been  oi)laiiu'd  by  si)veiei"n  the  most  valorous  and 
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fortunate."^  The  warm  and  generous  eloquence  of  the  count 
overpowered  the  eold-spirited  reasonings  of  the  bishop  as  far  as 
tlio  project  of  circii.r.navlgating  Africa  was  concerned,  which 
was  prosecuted  with  new  ardor  and  triumphant  success :  the 
proposition  of  Cohinibus,  however,  was  generally  condemned  by 
till'  council. 

Seeing  that  King  John  still  manifested  an  inclination  for  the 
cnteipriso,  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Ceuta  that 
Cohirnbus  might  be  kept  in  suspense  while  a  vessel  secretly 
despatched  in  the  direction  he  should  point  out  might  ascertain 
wlietlier  .here  were  any  foundation  for  his  theory.  By  this 
means  all  its  advantages  might  be  secured,  without  committing 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  by  formal  negotiations  about  what 
iniglit  prove  a  mere  chimera.  King  John,  in  an  evil  hour,  had 
the  weakness  to  permit  a  stratagem  so  inconsistent  with  his 
usual  justi<'e  and  magnanimity.  Columbus  was  required  to 
fiiiiiish  for  the  consideration  of  the  council  a  detaile(l  plan  of 
liis  pi'oposed  voyage,  with  the  charts  and  documents  according 
to  which  he  intended  to  shape  his  course.  These  being  pro- 
cuied,  a  caravel  was  despatched  with  the  ostensible  design  of 
carrying  |)rovisions  to  tlie  Cape  de  V\Mde  islands,  but  with  pri- 
vate instructions  to  pursue  the  designated  route.  Departing 
from  those  islands  the  caravel  stood  westward  for  several  clays, 
\iiilil  the  weatiicr  became  stormy ;  when  the  pilots,  seeing  noth- 
ing but  an  immeasurable  waste  of  wild,  tumbling  waves  still 
extending  before  them,  lost  all  courage  and  put  back,  ridiculing 
the  project  of  Columbus  as  extravagant  and  irrational.'^ 

This  unworthy  attempt  to  defraud  him  of  his  enterprise 
roused  the  indignation  of  Columbus,  and  he  declined  all  offers 
of  King  John  to  renew  the  negotiation.  The  death  of  his  wife, 
wliich  had  occurred  some  time  previously,  had  dissolved  the 
domestic  tie  which  bound  him  to  Portugal ;  he  determined,  there- 
foi'c,  to  abandon  a  country  where  he  had  been  treated  with  so 
little  faith,  and  to  look  elsewhere  for  patronage.  Before  his 
departure,  he  engaged  his  brotiier  Bartholomew  to  carry  pro- 
jjosals  to  the  King  of  England,  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
liave  entertaineil  great  hope  from  that  quarter ;  England  by  no 
means  possessing  at  the  time  the  spirit  of  nautical  enterprise 
which  has  since  distinguished  her.  The  great  reliance  of  Co- 
lumbus was  on  his  own  personal  exertions. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  1 181  that  he  left  Lisbon,  taking  with 

him  his  son  Diego.     His  departure  had  to  l)e  conducted  with 

"  .it 

■  VuHciiiiceloH,  111).  Iv.     1^  ('ludc,  lltxl.  I'ortUKiili  lib.  xlii.  torn.  iii. 
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secrecy,  lest,  as  some  assert,  it  should  be  prevented  by  Kinn 
John  ;  but  lest,  as  others  surmise,  it  should  be  prevented  by  his 
creditors.^  Like  many  other  great  projectors,  while  engaged 
upon  schemes  of  vast  benefit  to  man  ,  he  had  suffered  his 
own  affairs  to  go  to  ruin,  and  was  reduced  to  struggle  hard 
with  poverty  ;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  least  interesting  circumstances 
in  his  eventful  life,  that  he  had,  in  a  manner,  to  beg  his  way 
from  court  to  court,  to  offer  to  princes  the  discovery  of  a  world. 


'  ThiH  siinniKe  in  founded  on  a  letter  from  Kinjr  John  to  CoIurabUB,  written  gome 
years  ufterwaid,  inviting  liini  to  returi:  to  I'or'.n«al,  and  insuring  hitii  H^alnHt  arreut  on 
account  of  any  process,  civil  or  criminal,  which  niiKht  be  peudinu;  asaiiiHt  him  Hap 
Kavarreta,  Collec.  torn.  il.  doc.  !i>  '      ^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I'ROCKEDINOS  OP  COLUMBLS  AFTEIt  LEAVING  PORTUGAL — HIS 
Ari'LICATIONS  IN  Sl'AIN  —  CHAUACTEKS  OF  FEUUINAND  AND 
ISAliULLA. 

[1485.] 

The  inimodiate  movenionts  of  Columbus  on  leaving  Portugal 
are  involvt'd  in  uncertainty.  It  is  said  tliat  alx)ut  this  time 
he  made  a  proposition  of  his  enterprise,  in  person,  as  he  had 
formerly  done  by  letter,  to  the  government  of  Genoa.  The 
iepiil)lie,  however,  was  in  a  languishing  decline,  and  embar- 
rassed l»y  a  foreign  war.  Caffa,  her  great  deposit  in  the  Cri- 
mea, had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  her  flag  was  on 
the  point  of  being  driven  from  the  Archipelago  Her  spirit 
was  broken  with  her  fortunes  ;  for  with  nations,  as  with  individ- 
uals, enterprise  is  the  child  of  prosperity,  and  is  apt  to  languish 
in  evil  days  when  there  is  most  need  of  its  exertion.  Thua 
Genoa,  disheartened  by  her  reverses,  shut  her  ears  to  the  prop- 
osition of  Columbus,  which  might  have  elevated  her  to  tenfold 
sijleiidor,  and  perpetuated  within  her  grasp  the  golden  wand  of 
commerce.  While  at  Genoa,  Columbus  is  said  to  have  made 
arrangements  out  of  his  scanty  means  for  the  comfort  of  his 
aged  father.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  alwut  this  time  he  carried 
his  proposal  to  Venice,  where  it  was  declined  on  account  of  the 
critical  state  of  national  affairs.  This,  however,  is  merely 
traditional,  and  unsupported  by  documentary  evidence.  The 
first  firm  and  indisputable  trace  we  have  of  Columbus  after  leav- 
ing Portugal  is  in  the  south  of  Spain,  in  14^5,  where  we  find 
bini  seeking  his  fortune  among  the  Spanish  nobles,  several  of 
whom  had  vast  possessions,  and  exercised  almost  independent 
sovereignty  in  their  domains. 

ForenioHL  among  these  were  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia 
ami  Medina  Celi,  who  had  estates  like  principalities  lying  along 
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the  seacoast,  with  ports  and  shipping  and  hosts  of  retainers  ?\ 
their  coniniand.  They  served  the  erown  m  its  IMoorish  wars 
more  as  aUied  princes  tlian  as  vassals,  bnngnig  armies  into  the 
lieUl  led  hy  themselves,  or  hy  captains  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment. Their  domestic  establishments  were  on  almost  a  regjvl 
scale*;  thoir  palaces  were  filled  with  persons  of  merit,  and  young 
cavaliers  of  noble  birth,  to  be  reared  under  I  eir  auspices,  in 
the  exercise  of  arts  and  arms.  .   ,r   ,. 

Columbus  had  many  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidohia,  who  was  tempted  for  a  t:i>ie  by  the  splendid  prospects 
I  .'Id  out ;  hut  iheir  verv  splendor  threw  a  coloring  of  improbu- 
biiity  over  the  cnterpiise,  and  he  finally  rejected  it  as  the  drea\D 
of  an  Italian  visionary. 

The  Duke  of  Medina  Cell  was  likewise  favorable  at  the  outset. 
He  entertained  Columbus  for  some  time  in  his  house,  and  wjia 
actually  on  tlie  point  of  granting  him  three  or  four  caravels 
whicli  lay  ready  for  sea  in  his  harbor  of  Tort  St.  Mary,  oppo- 
site Cadiz,  when  he  suddenly  changed  his  mind,  deterred  by  tlie 
consideration  that  the  enteri)rise,  if  successful,  wouhl  involve 
discoveries  too  important  to  be  grasped  by  any  but  a  sovereign 
power,  and  that  the  Spanish  government  miglit  be  displeased  at 
liis  undertaking  it  on  his  own  account.  Finding,  however,  that 
Columbus  intended  to  make  his  next  api)li('ation  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  loath  that  an  enterprise  of  such  imi)ortance  should 
be  lost  to  Spain,  the  duke  wrote  to  (^ueen  Isabella  recommend- 
ing  it  strongly  to  her  attention.  The  queen  made  a  favorable 
replv,  and  requested  that  Columbus  might  be  sent  to  her.  He 
accordingly  set  out  for  the  Spanish  court,  then  at  Cordova, 
bearing  a  letter  to  the  queen  from  the  duke,  soliciting  that,  in 
case  the  expedition  should  be  carried  into  etfecl,  lie  might  have 
a  share  in  it,  and  the  fitting  out  of  the  ai-mament  from  his  i)ort 
of  St.  Mary,  as  a  recompense  for  having  waived  the  eaiterprise 
in  favor  of  the  crown.' 

The  time  when  Coluiubus  thus  sought  his  fortunes  at  the 
court  of  Spain  coincided  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Aia- 
gon  and  Castile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had 
consolidated  the  Christian  power  in  the  Peninsula,  aud  put  an 

'  Letter  of  tbe  Duke  of  Medina  Cell  to  the  grand  cardinal.  Nnvarrcte,  Collect,  vol, 
il.  p.  20. 

N.U.—  111  til?  preTioufl  editions  of  tliJH  work,  the  first  trace  we  have  of  Columbus  ia 
Spain  JH  at  tlip  K»\.e  of  the  convent  of  Lit  Kubida,  in  AnduluHJa.  SiibHoquent  InveHtiKa- 
tiuii.)  have  induced  ine  to  confoiin  to  llu.'  ojinilon  of  the  Indi^fatiKable  and  accurat* 
Navarrete,  ijiven  in  hi»  third  vohimc  :if  (li'cniiuMitH.  that  the  (IrMl  itnci'  of  ('olnmliui  in 
tlpaiii  wan  hi«  application  to  tlic  Diilicrt  ol'  Medina  Sldoniaiind  Medina  Oli,  and  that  nit 
visit  lo  the  convent  of  Iji  Itubidu  v/n-  mhhk'  lew  ^earii  lubsequeut. 
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pud  to  those  intomal  feuds  which  liivd  so  long  distracted  the 
country,  unci  insinvd  the  domiiuitioii  of  the  Moslems.  The 
whole  i'oY'-i'  of  united  Spain  was  now  exerted  in  the  chivalrous 
eiitcM'prist-  of  the  Moorish  conquest.  The  Moors,  who  had  once 
spread  over  the  wliole  country  like  an  inundation,  were  now  pent 
up  witliiii  the  mountain  boundaries  of  the  iiingdom  of  Granada. 
The  victorious  armies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  continu- 
ally advancing,  and  pressing  this  fierce  people  within  narrower 
limits.  Under  these  sovereigns,  the  various  petty  kingdoms  of 
Spain  began  to  feel  and  act  as  one  nation,  and  to  rise  to  eminence 
in  :irts  as  well  as  arms.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  it  has  been  re 
niaiked,  lived  together  not  like  man  and  wife,  whose  estates  ar* 
common,  unoer  the  orders  of  the  husband,  but  like  two  monaichs 
strictly  allied.  ^  They  had  separate  claims  to  sovereignty  in  vir- 
tue of  their  respective  kingdoms  ;  they  had  separate  councils,  and 
wore  often  distant  from  eacli  other  in  different  parts  of  their  em- 
pire, eacli  exercising  the  royal  authority.  Yet  tiiey  were  so  hap- 
pily united  by  common  views,  common  interests,  and  a  great 
(Ict'cKMiee  for  eacii  other,  tiiat  this  double  administration  never 
prevented  a  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action.  All  acts  of  sover- 
eignty were  executed  in  both  their  names  ;  all  public  writings 
were  subscribed  with  both  tiieir  signatures  ;  their  likenesses  were 
stamped  together  on  the  public  coin  ;  and  the  royal  seal  dis- 
played the  united  arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon. 

Ferdinand  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  proportioned-  and 
hardv  and  active  from  athletic  exercise.  His  carriage  was  fn^e, 
erect,  and  majestic.  He  had  a  clear,  serene  foreliead,  which 
appeared  more  lofty  from  his  head  being  partly  bald.  His  eye- 
brows were  large  and  parted,  and,  like  his  hair,  of  a  bright 
chestnut ;  his  eyes  were  clear  and  animated ;  his  complexion 
was  somewhat  ruddy,  and  scorched  by  the  toils  of  war ;  his 
moutli  moiierate,  well  formed,  and  gracious  in  its  expression  ; 
his  teetii  white,  though  small  and  irregular ;  his  voice  sharp ; 
his  speech  quick  and  lluent.  His  genius  was  clear  and  compre- 
hensive ;  his  judgment  grave  and  certain.  He  was  simple  in 
dress  and  diet,  e(piable  in  his  temper,  devout  in  his  ro- 
ligion,  and  so  indefatigable  in  business,  that  it  was  said  he 
seemed  to  repose  himself  by  working.  He  was  a  great  observer 
and  judtre  of  men,  and  unparalleled  in  the  science  of  the  cabi- 
net. Sucli  is  the  picture  given  of  him  bj'  the  Spanish  historians 
of  his  time.  It  has  bi'cn  added,  however,  that  he  had  more  of 
bigotry  than  religion  ;  that  his  ambition  was  cra'jiiig  rather  than 


>  Voltuiru,  KsHal  hui-  leu  Mujui'h,  etc. 
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magnanimous;  that  he  made  war  less  like  a  paladin  than  a 
prince,  less  for  glory  than  for  mere  dominion ;  and  tl)at  his 
policy  was  cold,  selfish,  and  artful.  lie  was  called  the  vyise 
and  prudent  in  Spain  ;  in  Italy,  the  pious  ;  in  t  ranee  and  Ln<;. 
land  the  ambitious  and  perfidious.^  He  certainly  was  one  ot 
the  most  subtle  statesmen,  but  one  of  the  most  thorough  egotists 
that  ever  sat  uix)n  a  throne. 

While  giving  his  picture,  it  may  not  be  deemed  unpertineiit 
to  sketch  the'^fortunes  of  a  monarch  whose  policy  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  history  of  Columbus  and  the  tlestinies  of 
the  New  World.  Success  attended  all  his  measures.  Though 
a  younger  son,  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Aragon  by  in- 
heritance;  Castile  he  obtained  by  marriage;  Granada  and 
Naples  by  conquest ;  and  he  seized  upon  Navarre  as  appertain- 
ing to  any  one  wlio  could  take  possession  of  it,  when  I'ope  .lu- 
liiis  II.  excommunicated  its  sovereigns,  Juan  and  Catalina,  an(J 
gave  their  throne  to  tiie  first  occupant.''  He  sent  his  forces 
into  Africa,  and  subjugated  or  reduced  to  vassalage  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Algiers,  and  most  of  tiie  Barbary  powers.  A  new 
world  was  also  given  to  him,  witliout  cost,  by  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  for  the  expense  of  the  enterprise  was  borne  exclu- 
sively by  his  consort  Isabella.  He  had  three  ol>jects  at  heart 
from  the  comniencement  of  his  reign,  wiiich  he  pursued  with 
bigoted  and  persecuting  zeal :  the  ctiiujuest  of  tiie  Moors,  tiie 
expulsion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  establisliment  of  the  Iu(iuisitiou 
in  his  dominions.  lie  accomplished  them  all,  and  was  re- 
warded by  Pope  Innocent  Vlll.  with  the  appellation  of  Most 
Catholic  Majesty  —  a  title  which  his  successors  have  tenaciously 
retained. 

Contemporary  writers  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  Isabella,  but  time  has  sanctioned  their  eulogies.  She  is 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  characters  in  the  pages  of 
history.  She  was  well  formed,  of  the  middle  size,  with  great 
dignity  and  gracefulness  of  deportment,  and  a  mingled  gravity 
and  sweetness  of  demeanor.  Her  complexion  was  fair  ;  her  hair 
auburn,  inclining  tn  red ;  her  eyes  were  of  a  clear  blue,  with  a 
benign  expression,  and  there  was  a  singular  modesty  in  her 
countenance,  gracing,  as  it  did,  a  wonderful  firmness  of  purpose 
and  earnestness  of  spirit.  Though  strongly  attached  to  her  hus- 
band and  studious  of  his  fame,  yet  she  always  maintained  her 
distinct  rights  as  an  allied  prince.    She  exceeded  him  in  beauty, 

>  Voltaire,  KHftai  Hur  leg  MteiirH.  ah.  14. 

'Pedro  Saliiznr  di  Meudnza,  Moiiarrj.  dc  Knp.  lib.  ill.  cap.  5.  (Mkdrid,  1770,  torn 
i.  p.  402.)     UoukmIo  U«  Itleiicaii,  liUt.  I'uulU.,  Uk.  fl.  CAp.  :U,  $  a. 
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In  personal  dignity,  in  acntonoss  of  genius,  and  in  grandeur  of 
soul.'  Combining  the  aetive  and  resoUite  (pialities  of  man  with 
the  softer  charities  of  woman,  she  mingled  in  the  warlike  coun- 
cils of  lu'r  husband,  engaged  personally  in  his  enterprises,'^  and 
iu  some  instances  surpassed  him  in  the  (Irmness  and  intrepidity 
of  lier  measures  ;  while,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of 
glory,  she  infused  a  more  lofty  and  generous  temper  into  his 
sul)tle  and  calculating  i)olicy. 

It  is  in  the  civil  history  of  their  reign,  however,  that  the  char- 
acler  of  Isabella  shines  most  illustrious.  Her  fostering  ami 
maternal  care  was  contiiuially  directed  to  reform  the  laws,  and 
heal  the  ills  engendered  l>y  a  long  course  of  internal  wars.  She 
loved  her  people,  and  while  diligently  seeking  their  good,  she 
jiiitigaled,  as  nmch  as  [)Ossible,  the  harsh  measures  of  her  hus- 
band, directed  to  the  same  end,  but  inflamed  l)y  a  mistaken 
zeal.  Thus,  though  almost  bigoted  in  her  piety,  and  perhaps 
too  much  under  the  inlluencc  of  ghostly  advisers,  still  she  was 
hostile  to  every  measure  calculated  to  advance  religion  at  the 
expense  of  huinanit}'.  She  strenuously  opposed  the  expulsion  of 
the  tiews  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  though,  unfor- 
tunately for  Spain,  her  repugnance  was  slowly  vaiupiished  by 
her  confessors.  She  was  always  an  advocate  for  clemency  to  the 
Moors,  although  she  was  the  sojil  of  the  war  against  (iranada. 
She  considered  that  war  essential  to  protect  the  Christian  faitli, 
and  to  relieve  her  subjects  from  (ierce  and  formidable  enemies. 
While  all  her  public  thoughts  and  acts  were  princely  and  august, 
her  private  habits  were  simple,  frugal,  and  unostentatious.  In 
the  intervals  of  state  business,  she  assembled  round  her  the 
ablest  men  in  literature  and  science,  and  directed  herself  by 
their  counsels,  in  promoting  letters  and  arts.  Through  her  pat- 
ronage, Salamaiusa  rose  to  that  height  which  it  assumed  among 
the  learned  institutions  of  the  age.  She  promoted  the  distribu- 
tion of  honors  and  rewards  for  the  promulgation  of  knowledge  : 
she  fostered  the  art  of  printing  recently  invented,  and  encour- 
aged the  establishment  of  presses  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
books  were  admitted  free  of  all  duty,  and  inons  we  are  told, 
were  printed  in  Spain,  at  that  early  period  of  the  art,  than  in 
the  present  literary  age.* 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  the  destinies  of  countries  depend 
at  times  upon  the  virtues  of  individuals,  and  how  it  is  given  to 


'  Ouribiiy,  UiMt.  de  Kxpufm,  torn.  ii.  lili.  xviil.  cup.  I. 

'  Sfvi-nil   HiiltH  of  iiniior  capiipU,   worn   by    iHalx-lln,   and   still  i)re8ervi'd  in  lb 
royal  ar.-ctiiil    nt   Madrid,  bIuiw   tliitt  she  wan  t'xpoHud  to  personal  dangor  in  hi'r  cjun 

■'  lilii'.-iii  <!('  la  lU-inaCulliolicM,  pur  Di«gu  Cluiuenciu.     Madrid,  IHll. 
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crcat  spirits  l)y  coinbinini,',  t'X(!itin^',  iuul  (liieetin^  IIk-  liitci,! 
powers  of  a  iialion.  to  stHin[)  it,  us  it  wi'iv,  with  tlnMr  onm  ^txvaU 
IK'SS.  Sucli  Iicin-s  iv:ili/i'  tlu-  idfii  of  -luinlwiii  !iii<,'(!l,s  apijoiiili'd 
by  llcuvcii  lo  watch  over  tlu'  (U-sliiiics  of  oiiipirua.  Such  hud 
biH'ii  I'liiico  Ik'iiiy  for  tlu;  luii-doiii  oi  I'ortugiil ;  uud  aucli  was 
now  for  fcjpaiu  tlic  illustrious  Isabcliu. 


CMAPTKR  II. 


COLUMBUS   AT  THE  COUKT   OF   SPAIN. 

When  Colunil)us  arrived  at  Cordova  he  was  {jivoii  in  cliarpe 
to  Alonzo  de  (^uintauilla,  comptroller  of  the  treasury  of  Can- 
til",  but  was  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  receivinjr  ini- 
niediate  audience  from  the  (luecn.  He  found  the  city  in  all  the 
bustle  of  military  preparation.  It  wiis  a  critical  juncture  of 
the  war.  The  rival  kin-j;s  of  (iranada,  Mulcy,  IJoabdii  the 
uncle,  and  Mohannued  Boabdil  the  nephew,  had  just  formed  ;; 
coalition,  and  their  league  called  for  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures. 

All  the  chivalry  of  Spain  had  iH'cn  summoned  to  the  fiehl ; 
the  streets  of  Cordova  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  steed  and  soimd 
of  trumpet,  as  day  by  day  the  noliles  arrived  with  their  re- 
tainers, vying  with  each  other  in  the  number  of  their  troops 
and  the  splendor  of  their  apiMjintn^ents.  The  court  was  like  a 
military  camp ;  the  king  and  (pieen  were  surrounded  by  the 
flower  of  Si)anish  chivalry ;  by  those  vetcian  cavaliers  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  so  many  iiardy  condicts  with  the 
Moors,  and  by  the  prelates  and  friars  who  mingled  in  martial 
council,  and  took  deei)  interest  and  ugency  in  this  war  of  the 
Faith.  ■ 

This  was  an  unpropitious  moment  to  urge  a  suit  like  that  of 
Columbus.  In  fact  tlie  sovereigns  had  not  a  moment  of  leisure 
throughout  this  eventful  year.  Early  in  the  si)ring,  the  \i\\\% 
marched  off  to  lay  siege  to  'he  Moorish  city  of  Loxa ;  and 
though  the  queen  remained  at  Cordova,  she  was  continually 
employed  in  forwarding  troops  and  sui)plies  to  the  army,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  attendmg  to  the  nmltiplied  exigencies  of 
civil  government.  On  the  \'li\\  of  June  she  repaired  to  the 
camp,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Moclin,  and  both  sovereigns 
remained  for  some  time  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  prosecuting 
the  war  with  unremitting  vigor.     They  had  barely  returnea  lo 
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ConlovJi  to  ci'lchriiU;  tlit-ir  victoi'n's  l»y  pulilic  rcjo'K'injjtH,  wlu'H 
1 1  icy  were  olilijzt'"!  to  set  out  for  ( i.'illiciu,  to  HiippicHs  u  rclirl- 
lioii  of  till'  Count  of  LiiinoM.  TlH'iift'  tlii'y  ivpuiii'd  to  Salu- 
iiiancH  for  the  winter. 

During  tlic  siiinnu;r  and  iiutiinin  of  tliiH  yctir  ('oluin])UH  rv- 
muini'tl  lit  Cordova,  a  ^in'st  in  tin;  house  of  Aloiizo  dc  l^iiiiita« 
iiillii,  wiio  proved  a  warm  advocate  of  liis  theory.  Thron^h 
Ills  iiieuns  he  became  aeiiuainted  with  Antonio  (jleraKliui,  tiiu 
pope's  mineio,  and  ids  brother  AlexandL-r  (Jenddini,  precep- 
tor to  the  youn«;er  children  of  Ferdinand  and  IsaheUa;  lK)th 
vuhiahle  friends  about  court.  AVhi'rever  lie  obtained  a  canilid 
Iicarin}!  from  intellij^ent  auditors,  the  dij^nity  of  hl3  manners, 
liis  earnest  sincerity,  tin*  elevation  of  his  views,  and  the  practi- 
cal shrewdness  of  his  demonstrations,  conunandetl  respect  even 
where  they  failed  to  produce  conviction. 

\\  hile  thus  lin<^erin«5  in  idle  suspense  in  Cordova,  he  liecame 
attached  to  a  lady  of  the  city,  Beatrix  Kuri(]Uez  by  name,  of 
a  noble  family,  thou;ih  in  reduced  circumstances.  Their  con- 
nection was  not  sanetione(l  l)y  marriage ;  yet  he  cherished 
aenthncnts  of  respect  and  tenderness  for  her  to  his  dyinj^  day. 
She  v/as  the  mother  of  his  se(!ond  son,  Fernando,  l»orn  in  tlit; 
foliowintf  year  ( 1IH7),  whom  he  always  treated  on  terms  of  per- 
fect ('(juality  with  his  le<j;itimate  son  Diego,  and  who,  after  hit* 
deiitli,  became  his  historian. 

in  the  winter  Columbus  followed  the  court  to  Salainanca. 
Here  his  zealous  friend,  Ah>n/.o  (U;  (^uintanilla,  exerted  his  in- 
lliience  to  obtain  for  him  the  countenance  of  the  celebrated 
I'l'ilro  (lonzalezde  Mendoza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  aniKJrand 
Cardinal  of  Spain.  This  was  the  most  important  peisona^e 
alK)ut  the  court;  and  was  facetiously  called  by  lVt«'r  Martyr, 
llie  "  third  king  of  Spain."  The  king  and  queen  luul  him  al- 
ways by  their  side  in  jM'ace  and  war.  He  ac'conipanied  them 
ill  their  campaigns,  and  they  never  took  any  nie.'isure  of  con- 
:?e(iuence  without  consulting  him.  He  was  a  man  of  sound 
jiulgnient  and  quick  intellect,  eloquent  in  conversation,  and 
alile  in  the  despatch  of  business.  Ids  appearance  was  lofty  and 
venerable;  he  was  sitnple  yet  curiously  nice  in  his  api)arel,  and 
of  gracious  and  gentle  deportment.  Though  an  elegant  scholar, 
yet,  like  mrny  learned  men  of  his  day,  he  was  but  little  skilled 
in  cosniogr  iphy.  When  the  th(H)ry  of  Cohniibus  was  fir  . 
mentioned  lo  him,  it  struck  him  as  involving  heterodox  opin- 
ions, incompatil)le  with  the  form  of  the  earth  as  described  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Further  explanntion'*  had  their  force 
with  a  man    of  his  quick  appreheusiou  and  sound  sense.     He 
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perceived  that  at  any  rate  there  could  be  notluno:  irreligious  in 
'ittemptitiff  to  extend  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  lo 
ascertain  the  works  of  creation  :  his  s(rui)les  once  removed,  lio 
nermitted  Columbus  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and  gave  lum  a 
courteous  reception.  The  latter  knew  the  importance  of  his 
auditor,  and  that  a  conference  with  the  grand  cardinal  was  al- 
most equivalent  to  a  communieation  with  the  tiirone ;  he 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  therefore,  to  explain  and  demon- 
strate ills  proposition.  The  clear-headed  cardinal  listened  with 
profound  attention.  He  was  pleased  with  tlie  noble  and  canust 
manner  of  Columbus,  which  showed  him  to  bo  no  comm<jn 
sclitmer ;  he  felt  the  grandeur,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  theory,  and  tlic  force  of  many  of  the  arguments 
by  which  it  was  sui)porled.  He  determined  that  it  was  a  mul- 
ter  highly  worlhy  of  the  consideration  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
througii  his  representations  Columbus  at  lengtli  obtained  ad- 
mission to  the  royal  presence.^ 

We  have  l)ut  scanty  particulars  of  this  audience,  nor  can  we 
ascertain  whether  Queen  Isabella  was  luesent  on  the  occasion ; 
the  contrary  seems  to  be  most  proI)ably  the  case.  Columbus 
appeared  in  the  royal  presence  with  modesty,  yet  self-possession, 
ncitlier  dazzled  nor  daunted  by  the  splendor  of  the  court  or  tiie  aw- 
ful majesty  of  the  throne.  He  unfolded  his  plan  with  chHiuenee 
and  zeal,  for  he  felt  himself,  as  he  afterward  declared,  kindled 
as  with  a  fire  from  on  high,  and  consideretl  himself  the  agent 
chosen  by  Heaven  to  accomplish  its  grand  designs.'^ 

I'erdinand  was  too  keen  a  judge  of  men  not  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  Columbus.  He  |)erceived  that,  however  .soaring 
might  be  his  imagination,  and  vast  and  visionary  his  views,  his 
scheme  had  scientific  and  i)ractical  foundation.  His  ambition 
was  excited  by  the  possibility  of  discoveries  far  more  important 
than  those  which  had  shed  such  glory  upon  Portugal ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  not  the  least  recomiiiendation  of  the  enteri)rist"  to 
this  subtle  and  grasping  monarch,  that,  if  successful,  it  would 
enable  him  to  forestall  that  rival  nation  in  tlu;  fiuits  of  their 
long  and  arduous  struggle,  and  by  opening  a  direct  course  lo 
India  across  the  ocean,  to  bear  ofT  from  them  t!ie  nionoi)oly  of 
Oriental  commerce . 

Still  as  usual,  Ferdinand  was  cool  and  wary,  and  would  not 
trust  his  own  judgment  in  a  matter  that  iuNolvcd  so  many 
prineiples  of  science.  Hi'  determined  to  taki-  the  opinion  of  llie 
most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  l)e  guided  by  their 
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lU'fision.  Fornnndo  do  Tuhivcra,  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
I'ladu  :iiicl  confessor  of  the  queen,  one  of  the  most  erudite  men 
of  Spain,  and  higli  in  the  royal  eonlidence,  vvtis  comnuinded  to 
assemble  the  most  learned  astronomers  and  cosmographers  for 
llie  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with  Columbus,  and  examin- 
iii'v  him  as  to  liie  gi  "^unds  on  which  he  founded  his  proposition. 
After  they  had  informed  themselves  fully  on  the  subject,  they 
wi'i'e  to  consult  together  and  make  a  report  to  the  sovereign  of 
their  collective  opiuion.* 


CHAPTER  III. 


COLUMBUS    BEFORE   THE   COUNCIL   AT   SALAMANCA. 

[1480.] 

The  interesting  conference  relative  to  the  proposition  of 
Cohimbus  t()ok  place  in  Salamanca,  the  great  seat  of  learning  in 
Spain.  It  was  held  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  St.  Stephen, 
ill  which  he  was  lodged  :ind  entertained  with  great  hospitality 
dining  the  course  of  the  examination.^ 

Hciigion  and  science  were  at  that  time,  and  more  especially  in 
tlial  country,  closely  jij^sociated.  The  treasures  of  learning  were 
iiiimined  in  monasteries,  and  the  professors'  chairs  were  exclu- 
sivt'ly  lilled  from  the  cloister.  The  domination  of  the  clergy 
t'xU'iidfd  over  the  state  as  well  as  the  church,  and  posts  of  honor 
and  iiitliicnce  at  court,  with  the  exception  of  hereditary  nobles, 
were  ahiiost  entirely  conllned  to  ecclesiastics.  It  was  even  com- 
mon to  liiid  cardinals  and  bishojis  in  helm  and  corselet  at  the 
li(':id  of  armies;  for  the  crosier  h'ld  been  occasionally  thrown  by 
I'ortlie  lance,  during  the  holy  war  against  the  Moors.  The  era 
was  distinguished  for  the;  revival  of  learning,  but  still  more  for 
the  prevalence  of  religious  zeal,  and  Spain  surpassed  all  other 
countries  of  Christendom  in  the  fervor  of  her  devotion.  The 
Iiiipi.isition  liad  just  been  established  in  that  kingdom,  and  every 
opinion  that  savored  of  heresy  ,nade  its  owner  obnoxious  to 
oilinm  and  persecution. 

Such  was  the  ju'riod  when  a  council  of  clerical  sages  was 
convened  in  the;  collegiate  convent  of  St.  Stephen,  to  investigate 
the  new  theory  of  Columbus.     It  was  composed  of  professors 
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of  astronomy,  <:<'Oijr:\i)liy,  niMtlKMUJitios,  and  other  brandies  of 
seienee,  toirctlier  witli  various  (li^iiitaries  of  tlie  cliiireli,  and 
iearnod  friars.  Before  tliis  enidile  assembly,  Columbus  pre- 
Bented  himself  to  propound  and  defend  his  conclusions.  He 
had  l)een  scoffed  at  us  a  visionary  by  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant; 
but  he  was  convinced  that  he  only  required  a  body  of  enlighb'neO 
men  to  listen  dispassionately  to  his  reasonings,  to  insure  tri- 
umphant  conviction. 

The  greater  i)art  of  this  learned  junto,  it  is  very  probable,  I 
came  prepossessed  against  him,  as  men  in  place  and  dignity  are  || 
apt  to  be  against  poor  ai)i)licants.     There  is  always  a  proneness   ' '' 
to  consider  a  man  under  examination  as  a  kind  of  delinipient,  or 
imi)ostor,  whose  faults  and  errors  are  to  be  detected  and  ex- 
])osed.     Columbus,  too,  appeared   in  a  most  unfavorable  light 
bcfon'  a  scholastic  body :  an  obscure  navigator,  a  member  of  m; 
lea  lied  institution,  destitute  of  all  the  trappings  and  circutn- 
Bt;  nces  vvliieli  sometimes  give  oracular  authority  to  duliiess,  ami 
(Upending  upon  the  mere  force  of  natural  genius.     Some  of  tin' 
jrnto  entertained  the  popular  notion  that  he  was  an  adventurer, 
o  at  best  a  visionary  ;  and  others  had  that  morbid  impatience  of 
a  ly  innovation  upon  established  doctrine,  which  is  aiit  tc  grow 
upon  dull  and  pedantic  men  in  cloistered  life. 

Wiiat  a  striking  spectacle  must  the  hall  of  the  old  convent 
have  presented  at  this  memoralsle  conference!  A  ijiniplo  mari- 
ner, standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing  array  of  pro- 
fessors, friars,  and  dignitaries  of  the  clnrcli ;  maintaining  his 
theory  with  natural  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  New  World.  We  are  told  that  when  he  began  to  slate 
the  grounds  of  his  belief,  the  friars  of  St.  Stephen  alone  paid  at- 
tention to  him  ;'  that  convent  being  more  learned  in  the  scienees 
than  the  rest  of  the  university.  The  otliers  appear  lo  havo 
intrenched  themselves  behind  one  dogged  position  :  that,  after 
so  many  profound  philosophers  and  cosmographers  had  been 
studying  the  form  of  the  woild,  and  so  many  able  navigators 
h.ad  been  sailing  about  it  for  several  thousand  years,  it  was  great 
presumi)tion  in  an  ordinary  man  to  sup[)ose  that  there  remained 
such  a  vast  discovery  for  him  to  make. 

Several  of  the  objections  proposed  by  this  learned  body  have 
been  handed  down  to  ns,  and  have  provoked  many  a  sneer  at  llie 
expense  of  the  university  of  S:damanca  ;  l)ut  they^ire  proofs,  not 
so  much  of  the  peculiar  de(icieiiey  of  that  institution,  as  of  tlie 
inii)erfcet  state  of  science  at  the  lime,  and  the  manner  in  which 
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knowledge,  though  rapidly  extending,  was  still  impeded  in  its 
iirogiess  l)y  monastic  bigotry.  All  subjects  were  still  eontein- 
platcd  through  the  obscure  medium  of  tiiose  ages  when  tlie  lights 
of  antiquity  were  trampled  out  and  faith  was  left  to  till  the  place 
of  iiKiuiry.  Bewildered  in  a  maze  of  religious  controversy,  man- 
kind had  retraced  their  steps,  and  receded  from  the  boundary 
line  of  ancient  knowledge.  Thus,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
discussion,  instead  of  geographical  objections,  Columbus  was 
assailed  with  citations  from  the  Bible  and  the  Testament :  the 
hook  of  Cienesis,  the  jisalms  of  David,  the  prophets,  the 
epistles,  and  the  gospels.  To  these  were  added  the  expositions 
of  various  saints  and  reverend  commentators :  St.  Chrysostom 
and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory,  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Ambrose,  and  Lactantius  Firmianus,  a  redoubteii  champion  of 
the  faith.  Doctrinal  points  were  mixed  up  with  philosophical 
discussioii3.  and  a  mathematical  demonstration  was  allowed  nc 
weight,  if  it  appeared  to  dash  with  a  text  of  Scripture  or  a  com- 
mentary of  one  of  the  fathers.  Thus  the  possibility  of  antip- 
odes, in  the  southern  hemisphere,  an  opinion  so  generally 
maintained  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  as  to  be  pronounced  by 
I'hiiy  the  great  contest  between  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
became  a  stuinbling-l)lock  with  some  of  the  sages  of  Salamanca. 
Several  of  them  stoutly  contradicted  this  fundamental  position 
of  Cohiinbus,  supporting  themselves  by  quotations  from  Lactan- 
tiiis  and  St.  Augustine,  who  were  considered  in  those  days  as 
ahnost  evangelical  authority.  But,  though  these  writers  were 
men  of  consummate  erudition,  and  two  of  the  greatest  luminaries 
of  what  has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastical  learning, 
yet  their  writings  were  calculated  a)  perpetuate  darkness  in 
res[)ect  to  the  sciences. 

The  passage  cited  from  Lactantius  to  confute  Columbus  is  in 
a  strain  of  gross  ridicule,  unworthy  of  so  grave  a  theologian. 
"  Is  there  any  one  so  foolish,"  he  asks,  "  as  to  believe  that  tin  re 
are  antipodes  with  their  feet  opposite  to  ours  :  people  who  walk 
with  their  heels  upward,  and  tlieir  heads  hanging  down  ?  That 
there  is  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  all  things  are  topsy-turvy  ; 
where  the  trees  grow  v  ith  their  branches  downward,  and  where  it 
ruin.^,  hails,  and  sno.vs  upward  ?  The  idea  of  the  roundness 
of  the  earth,"  he  adds,  "  was  the  cause  of  inventing  this  fable 
of  the  antipodes,  v  ith  th«ir  heels  in  the  air  ;  for  these  philoso- 
phers, having  onc(    erred,  go  on  in  their  absurdities,  defending 
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to  be  incompjitible  with  the  historical  fuiimlMtioiis  of  our  fmtli; 
since,  to  assert  that  there  were  iiilialiited  hiiids  on  tiie  opposili; 
side  of  the  globe  woiild  be  to  uiuiutaiii  tiiat  there  vwre  nations 
not  descended  from  Adaui,  it  l)eiiiij;  impossible  f(jr  them  to  have 
passed  the  intervening  ocean.  'I'his  woukl  be,  therefore,  to 
discredit  the  liible,  which  expressly  deohires  that  all  uien  are 
descended  from  one  common  i)arent. 

Such  were  the  unlooked  for  prejudices  which  Columl)us  had 
to  encounter  at  the  very  outset  of  his  conference,  and  which 
certainly  relish  moie  of  the  convent  tliM.  the  university.  To 
his  simplest  proposition,  the  spln-rical  form  of  the  earth,  weiu 
opposed  figurative  texts  of  Script iire.  Tliey  oltserved  that  in 
the  I'salms  the  heavens  are  said  to  be  extt'nded  like  a  hide,' 
that  is,  according  to  connnentators,  the  curtain  vv  covering  of 
a  tent,  which,  among  the  ancient  pastoral  nations,  was  formed 
of  the  hides  of  aniinals  ;  and  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  Kpislle  to 
the  Hebrews,  conijjares  the  heavens  to  a  tabernacle,  or  tent,  ex- 
tended over  the  earth,  which  they  thence  inferri'd  nnist  be  liat. 

Columbus,  who  was  a  devoutly  religious  man,  found  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  convicted  not  merely  of  error,  l)Ut  of 
heterodoxy.  Others  more  versed  in  science  admitted  the  glolj- 
ular  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  possibility  of  an  opposite  and 
habitable  hemisphere  ;  but  they  brought  up  the  chinu'ra  of  the 
ancients,  and  maintained  that  it  would  be  inii)ossilile  to  arr^vo 
there,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  insu|)portal)le  heat  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Even  granting  this  could  l)e  passed,  liifv  observed  that 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  nmst  be  so  great  as  to  recpruc 
at  least  three  years  to  tin;  voyage,  and  those  who  should  under- 
take it  must  perish  of  hmiger  an<l  thirst,  from  the  ini[)ossil)iiity 
of  carrying  i)rovisions  for  so  long  a  period.  lie  was  told,  on 
the  authority  of  Epicurus,  that,  ndinitting  thi;  earth  to  he 
s|)herical,  it  was  only  inhabitaide  in  tlu;  northern  luMnispherc, 
and  in  that  section  only  was  canopied  by  the  heavens  ;  that  tlit 
opposite  hall  was  a  cliaos,  a  gulf,  or  a  mere  waste  of  water. 
Not  the  least  absurd  objection  advanced  was,  that  should  a  ship 
even  succeed  in  reaching,  in  this  way,  the  extremity  of  India, 
she  could  never  get  ba(,'k  again  ;  for  the  rotuntlity  of  the  gloln' 
would  present  a  kind  of  mountain,  up  which  it  would  Ini  im- 
possible for  her  to  sail  with  the  mo^;t  favorable  winds.  - 

Such  are  specimens  of  the  errors  auvl  prejudice's,  the  mingled 
ignorance  anil  erudition,  and  the  peda'itic  ingolry,  with  which 
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Colunihiis  hail  to  contend  thron<':l';»iii  ilie  oxumination  of  his 
theory.  Can  we  wonder  at  th<'  ''"dienlties  and  delays  whieh  he 
experienced  at  courts,  wiieii  siicli  vajz;iie  and  crude  notions  were 
entertained  by  the  leariu'd  men  of  a  niiiversity  ?  We  must  not 
Biippose,  howevr,  because  the  ohjeclions  here  cited  are  all 
wliieli  remain  on  record,  that  they  are  all  which  were  advanced  ; 
these  only  have  been  [jcrpetuated  on  account  of  their  superior 
ahsurdity.  They  were  probably  advanced  by  but  few,  and  those 
persons  immersed  in  tIieoIo!j;ical  studies,  in  cloistered  retirement, 
where  the  erroneous  o[)inions  derived  from  books  had  little 
opportunity  of  beinj^  corrected  by  the  experience  of  the  day. 

There  wi're  no  doubt  objections  advanced  more  coj^ent  in 
their  nature,  and  ukmc  worthy  t)f  that  distin<;uished  university. 
It  is  Itut  justice  to  add,  also,  that  the  replies  of  Columbus  had 
great  weigiit  with  ni:my  of  his  learned  examiners.  In  answer 
to  the  scriptural  ol>)ections,  he  submitted  that  the  inspired 
writers  were  not  .speaking  tcchniciill}'  as  cosmoufra pliers,  but 
figuratively,  in  languie^e  addressed  to  all  compreluMisions.  The 
eoinineiitaries  of  the  fathers  he  treated  witli  (lefeivnce  as  pious 
homilies,  but  not  as  jjliilosophical  propositions  which  it  was 
necessary  either  to  admit  or  refute.  T'he  objections  drawn 
from  ancient  philosophers  he  met  l)o!dIy  and  ably  ui)()ii  ecpial 
terms  ;  for  he  was  deei)Iy  studied  on  all  [loinls  of  cosmoi^raphy. 
He  showed  that  the  most  illustrious  of  tliose  sa<j,es  believed 
both  hemispheres  to  be  inhabital)le,  though  they  imagined  that 
the  torrid  zone  precluded  cominunieation  ;  and  he  oi)viated  con- 
clusively that  difliculty,  for  he  had  voyaged  to  St.  George  la 
IMiiia  in  Cuinea,  almost  under  the  cfiuinoctinl  line,  and  had 
found  that  region  not  merely  traversable,  but  abounding  in 
population,  in  fruits  and  iiasturage. 

When  Columbus  took  his  staiul  before  this  learned  body,  he 
had  appeared  the  plain  and  simple  navigator  ;  somewhat  daunted, 
perhaps,  by  the  greatness  of  his  task  and  the  august  nature  of 
his  auditory.  But  he  had  a  degree  of  rtdigious  feeling  which 
gave  him  a  confidence  in  the  execution  of  what  he  conceived 
his  great  errand,  and  he  was  of  an  ardent  temperament  that 
heeame  heated  in  action  by  its  own  generous  fires.  Las  Casas, 
and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  have  spoken  of  his  command- 
ing person,  his  eh'vated  demeanor,  his  air  of  authority,  his 
kindling  eye,  and  the  persuasive  intonations  of  his  voice.  How 
must  they  have  given  majesty  and  force  to  his  words,  as, 
casting  a.side  his  maps  an<l  charts,  and  discarding  for  a  time  his 
practical  and  scientific  lore,  his  visionary  spirit  took  (ire  at  the 
iloetrinal  olijections  of  his  oppouenUs,  and  he   met  them  upon 
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their  own  {rroimd,  ixMuiii;;  *»  .oso  inaj^Miifiwnt  texts  of 
Ncrii)ture,  and  lliose  niystt'i..*.:^  jj...  "ictioiis  of  tlie  prophi-ts, 
which,  ill  his  eiithiisiiistic  iiioriK  •■■  bi,  .oiisitk'ml  jis  tyi)es  and 
aimunc'ititioiis  of  the  suhlinie  {liscovery  wi.-h  lie  proiMJsed  ! 

Among  the  minibcr  who  were  coiiviiKril   l>y  the  rcasoiiin},', 
and  warmed  by  the   elo(iiience  of   C'oliinii)U,s,    was    Diego  du 
Deza,  a  worthy  and  learned  friar  of  tlie  order  of  St.  Domiiiick-, 
at  tliat  time  professor  of  theology  in  the  convent  of  St.  Steplim, 
bnt  who  became  afterward  Archl)Viliop  of  Seville,  tlie  second 
ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Spain.     This  aide  and  erudite  divine 
was  a  man  whose  mind  was  abcv'c  tlie  narrow  bigotry  of  book- 
ish lore;  one  wiio  could  appreciate  the  value  of  wisdom  even 
when  uttered  by  unlearned  lii)s.     He  was  not  a  mere  iiassive 
auditor :  he  took  a  generous  interest  in  the  cause,  and  by  sec- 
onding C'oluniI)Us  with  all  his  powers,  calmed  the  blind  zeal  of 
his  more  big(jted  brethren  so  as  to  ol)tain  for  him  a  dispassion- 
ate, if  not  an  unprejudiced,  hearing,     liy  their  united  elForts,  it 
is  said,  they  i)rouglit  over  the  most  learned  men  of  tlu'  schools.' 
One  great  dilliculty  was  to  reconcile  the  plan  of  Columbus  with 
the  cosmography  of  rtolemy,  to  which  all  scholars  yielded  im- 
plicit faith.     How  would  the  most  enlightened  of   those  ssigos 
have  been  astonished,  had  any  one  api)ris('il  them  that  the  nnin, 
Copernicus,  was  then  in  existence,  whose  solar  system  should 
reverse  the  grand  theory  of  Ptolemy,  which  stationed  the  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe  ! 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion,  however,  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderating mass  of  inert  bigotry  and  learned  pride  in  this 
erudite  body,  which  refused  to  yield  to  the  demonstrations  of 
an  obscure  foreigner,  without  fortune  or  connections,  or  any 
academic  honors.  '*  It  was  requisite,"  says  Las  Casas,  '•  before 
Columbus  could  make  his  solutions  and  reasonings  understood, 
that  he  should  remove  from  his  auditors  tli<jse  erroneous  i)rin- 
ciples  on  which  their  ol)jections  were  founded  ;  a  task  always 
more  dillicult  than  that  of  teaching  the  doctrine,"  Occasional 
conferences  took  place,  but  without  producing  any  decisiuii. 
The  ignorant,  or  what  is  worse,  tlie  prejmlice<l,  remained  obsti- 
nate in  their  opposition,  with  the  dogged  pcrseveraiu;e  of  didi 
men;  the  more  liberal  and  intelligent  felt  little  interest  in  dis- 
cussions wearisome  in  themselves,  and  foreign  (o  tlieir  ordinary 
pursuits;  even  those  who  listeiu'd  with  approbiilion  to  the  plan, 
regarded  it  only  as  a  delightritl  vision,  full  of  probability  .and 
l)roinise,  but  one  which  never  coulil  l)e  realized.     Fernando  de 
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Tiilavom,  to  whom  the  tnjittcr  was  especially  intrusted,  had  too 
little  I'steein  for  it,  and  was  too  niiieh  occupied  with  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  public  concerns,  to  press  it  to  a  conclusion  ;  and 
llius  the  inquiry  experieuced  continual  procrastination  anil 
ueglect. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


rUUTIlKK   AlTLlCATIONS    AT   TIIK   COUUT     OK     CASTILE COLUMBUS 

FOLLOWS   TllIC   COUUT    IN    ITS    CAMl'AIONS. 

Tin:  Castilian  court  departed  from  Salamanca  early  in  tho 
spriiij^  of  ll'ST  and  repaired  to  Cordova,  to  prepare  for  tho 
meiiionihle  canipai.un  a<j;ainst  I\IalM<fa.  Fernando  de  Talavera, 
now  Hishop  of  Aviia,  accompanied  tlie  (pieen  as  her  confessor, 
!ind  as  one  of  her  spiritual  counsellors  in  the  concerns  of  thv! 
war.  The  consultations  of  the  board  at  Salamanca  were  inter- 
rupted by  this  event,  before  tiiat  learned  body  could  come  to  a 
decision,  and  for  a  lonjjf  time  C^olumbus  was  kept  in  suspense, 
vainly  awaiting  the  report  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his 
application. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  several  years  which 
lie  wasted  in  irksome  solicitation  were  spent  in  the  drowsy  and 
monotonous  attendance  of  ante-chaml)crs  ;  but  it  appears,  on  the 
coiitrary,  that  they  were  often  passed  amid  scenes  of  peril  and 
adventure,  and  that,  in  following  up  iiis  suit,  he  was  led  into 
some  of  tlie  most  striking  situations  of  tliis  wild,  rugged,  and 
mountainous  war.  Several  times  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
conferences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sovereigns,  when  besieging 
cities  in  tiie  very  heart  of  the  Moorish  dominions  ;  but  the  tem- 
pest of  warlike  affairs  which  hurried  the  court  from  place  to 
place  and  gave  it  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  a  camp,  pre- 
vented  those  conferences  from  taking  place,  and  swept  away 
all  concerns  that  were  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
war.  Whenever  the  court  had  an  interval  of  leisure  and 
repose,  there  would  again  be  manifested  a  disposition  to  con- 
sider his  proposal,  but  the  hurry  and  tempest  would  again 
return  and  the  question  be  again  swept  away. 

The  spring  campaign  of  11.S7,  wiiich  took  place  shortly  after 
the  conference  at  Salamanca,  was  full  of  incident  and  peril. 
King  Ferdinand  had  nearly  been  surprised  and  cut  off  by  the 
old  Mooiish  monarch  before  Velez  Malaga,  and  the  (pieen  and 
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nil  tho  court  at  Cordova  wcro  for  a  time  in  an  agony  of  torrot 
and  suspense  until  assured  of  his  safety. 

WluMi  tlie  sovereigns  were  8ul)sequ('iitly  encamped  before  the 
city  of  Malaga,  pressing  its  inernoral)lc  sioge,  Columbus  was 
summoned  to" the  court.  He  found  it  drawn  up  in  its  silken 
pavilions  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  the  ferfile  valley  of 
Malaga;  the  encampments  of  the  warlike  nobility  of  Spiiin 
extended  in  a  semicircle  on  each  side,  to  the  shores  of  the  bca, 
strongly  fortified,  rbtteriug  with  the  martial  pomp  of  tliiit 
chivahous  age  and  nation,  and  closely  investing  that  important 

city. 

The  siege  was  protracted  for  several  months,  but  the  vigorous 
defence  of  the  Moors,  their  numerous  stratagems,  and  liercc 
and  frequent  sallies,  allowed  but  little  leisure  in  the  cami).  I" 
the  course  of  this  siege,  tlio  api)lication  of  Columbus  to  tlic 
sovereigns  was  nearly  brought  to  a  violent  close  ;  a  f;inatip 
JMoor  having  attempted  to  assapsinate  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Mistaking  one  of  the  gorgeous  pavilions  of  the  nobility  for  the 
royal  tent,  he  attacked  Don  Alvaro  de  Portugal,  and  Dona 
Beatrix  do  Bol)adilla,  Marchioness  of  Moya,  instead  of  the  king 
and  queen.  After  wounding  Don  Alvaro  dangerously,  he  was 
foiled  in  a  blow  aimed  at  the  marchioness,  and  immediately  cnt 
to  pieces  by  the  attendants.'  The  lady  here  mentioned  was  of 
extraoidinary  merit  and  force  of  character.  She  eventually 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  suit  of  Columl)us,  and  had  much 
influence  in  recommending  it  to  the  queen,  with  whom  she  was 
a  particular  favorite.* 

Malaga  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  August,  1487.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  time  during  its  stormy  siege  to  attend  to 
the  question  of  Columbus,  though  Fernando  de  Talavera,  tlie 
Bishop  of  Avila,  was  present,  as  appears  by  his  entering  the 
captured  city  in  solemn  and  religious  triumph.  The  campaign 
being  ended,  the  court  returneil  to  Cordova,  but  was  almost 
immediately  driven  from  that  city  by  the  pestilence. 

For  upward  of  a  year  the  court  was  in  a  state  of  continual 
migration  ;  part  of  the  time  in  Saragossa,  part  of  the  time  in- 
vading the  Moorish  territories  by  the  way  of  Murcia,  and  part 
of  the  time  in  Valladolid  and  Medina  del  Canipo.  Colnmlms 
attended  it  in  some  of  its  movements,  but  it  was  vain  to  seek  a 
quiet  and  attentive  hearing  from  a  court  surroundi'd  by  the  din 
of  arms  and  continually  on  the  murch.  Wearied  and  diseoiir- 
aged  by  these  delays,  he  began  to  think  of  applying  elsewhere 
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for  ptitronnco,  and  iippoars  to  have  cDiniiuMU'L'd  ncijiotiations 
with  Kinij; -loliii  "•  foi"  n  I't'Liuii  to  rortiij^al.  He  wrote  to  that 
inonan'li  on  tin*  subject,  and  received  a  letter  in  reply  dated 
*j()lli  of  March,  11<S«,  invitin<^  him  to  return  to  iiis  court,  and 
assurinfl  hiiu  of  prot(!ction  from  any  .suits  of  eltlier  a  civil  or 
criniinal  natmc,  that  ini<>;ht  he  pendinif  a<:;ainst  him.  lie 
received  also  a  letter  from  Henry  \1I.  of  Kii<;liind,  invitinj; 
liiiii  to  that  country,  and  holdinj^  out  promises  of  cucom-af^e- 

DU'llt. 

There  nnist  have  been  stronc;  hopes,  authorized  about  tliis 
tiiiic  by  tiie  conduct  of  the  Spanish  soveri!ii>ns,  to  induce  Colum- 
liiis  to  ne,<>lect  these  invitations;  and  we  find  <j;round  for  such  a 
supposition  in  a  meinorandum  of  a  sum  of  money  paid  to  iiim 
by  the  treasurer  (ionzaicz,  to  enalde  him  to  comply  with  a 
siiunnons  to  attend  the  ('astilian  court.  Uy  the  (bite  of  this 
nii'iiiorandum,  the  payment  must  have  been  made  immediately 
iUicr  Columbus  had  received  the  letter  of  the  Kin<^  of  rortu<j;al. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  aim  of  Kin<r  Fertlinand  to  pre- 
vonl  his  carryinj^  his  proposition  to  another  and  a  rival  mon- 
arch, and  to  keep  the  mailer  in  suspense,  until  he  should  have 
leisure  to  examine  it,  and,  if  advisable,  to  carry  it  int<j  o[)era- 
tion. 

In  the  spriufi;  of  IIH!)  the  Ions-adjourned  investip;ation  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  eve  of  takinji  place.  Columbus  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  a  conference  of  learned  men,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Seville  ;  a  royal  order  was  issued  for  lod<i;ings  to  be  i)ro- 
vicied  for  him  there  ;  and  the  niasistrates  of  all  cities  and  towns 
throutih  which  he  nii|i^ht  pass,  on  his  way,  were  connnanded  to 
inrnish  accommodations  <>;ratis  for  himself  and  his  attendants. 
A  provision  of  the  kind  was  necessary  in  those  days,  when  even 
the  present  wrct»!hed  establishments,  called  Posadas,  for  the 
reception  of  travellers,  were  scarcely  known. 

Tlic  city  of  Seville  complied  with  the  royal  command,  but  as 
rtsual  the  appointed  conference  was  i)ostponed,  being  interrupted 
by  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  "  in  which,"  says  an  old  chron- 
icler of  the  place,  "the  same  Columbus  was  found  fighting, 
giving  proofs  of  the  distinguished  valor  which  accompanied  his 
wisdom  and  bis  lofty  desires."  ^ 

The  campaign  in  which  Columbus  is  here  said  to  have  borne 
so  honorable  a  part  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  of  the  war  of 
CJranada.  (^ueen  Isabella  attended  with  all  her  court,  including 
us  usual  a  stately  train  of  prelates  and  friars,  among  whom  is 

fc  ■■■■■-.■       ■  .  .,.  ■  ,     ■■  !■ I    -II  .1        ■  -..        ■■_ .  I  ■  ■  ,  ■■  .^ 

1  Dingo  OrUz  do  Zuni^a.    Ann.  d*  !4t:vlll»,  lib.  xii.,  inno  1189,  p.  iOi. 
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particularly  rnontioncil  tlic  procrastiniitiiif,'  arl.it/T  of  th.'  prcton 
sionn  of  Coliimlms,  FcriiaiMlo  di-  Tulavt'ia.     Mudi  of  tlii'  hikccu,  I 
of  the  campaign   is  aHcrilied  to  the  pri'scnce   and    counsel  o| 
Isabella.     The  city  of  IJjiza,  wliidi  was  closely  besieged  and 
had  resisted  valiaiitly  f(»r  upward  of  six  montiis,  surrondcml] 
soon  after  iier  arrival;  and  on  tli"  -'iM  of  December.  ('oliuiil)ii,,i 
belield  Muley  Hoalnlil,  the  elder  of  the  two  rival  kings  of  V,x^.\ 
nada,  surrender  in  person  all  his  remaining  possessions,  and  hia  | 
rigl  t  to  the  erown,  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 

1)urin<i'  this  siege  a  cireunistance  took  place  which  appears  toj 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  devout  and   enthusiastic 
.spirit  of  Columbus.     Two  reverend  friars  arrived   one  day  ml 
the  Spanish  camp,  and  requested  admission  to  the  sovereij^nH I 
on  business  of  great  moment.     They  were  two  of  the  brethicnl 
of  the  eonveiit  estalilished  at  the  holy  sepulchre  at  JcrusMlcni, 
They  brought  a  message  from  the  (Irand   Soldan  of   Figypt,  j 
threatening'^to  put  to  death  all  the  Christians  in  his  dominion, 
to  lay  waste  their  c«)nvents  and  churches,  and  to  destroy  tlie  \ 
sepulehre,  if  the  sovereigi  s  did  not  desist  from  the  war  against  j 
Granada.     The  menace  had  no  effect  in  nltcring  the  purixjse  o( 
the  sovereigns,  but  Isabella  granted  a  yearly  and  perpetual  sum  | 
of  one  thousand  ducats  in  gold,*  for  the  support  of  the  monks 
who  had  charge  of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  sent  a  veil  embroidered 
with  her  own  hands  to  be  hung  up  at  its  shrine.' 

The  representations  of  these  friars  of  the  sufferings  and  in- 
dignities to  which  Christians  were  subjected  in  the  Holy  Land, 
together  with  the  arrogant  threat  of  the  Soldan,  roused  tln' 
pious  indignation  of  tiie  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  many  burncl 
with  ardent  zeal  once  more  to  revive  the  contests  of  the  f;iitli 
on  the  sacred  plains  of  i  'destine.  It  was  probalily  from  con- 
versation with  these  friars,  and  from  the  pious  and  chivalrous 
zeal  thus  awakened  in  the  warrior  throng  around  him,  that  Col- 
umbus first  eonceived  an  enthusiastic  idea,  or  rather  made  w 
kind  of  mental  vow,  which  remained  more  or  less  present  to  liis 
mind  until  the  very  day  of  his  death.  He  determined  that, 
should  his  projected  enterprise  be  successful,  he  would  devoU' 
the  profits  arising  from  his  anticipated  discoveries  to  a  crusadf 
for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  ix)wer  of  the 
infidels. 

If  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  this  campaign  prevented  tlie 
intended  conference,  the  concerns  of  Columbus  fared  no  better 
during   the  sabsequent  rejoicings.      F'erdinand    and    Isabella 

>  Or  1,423  donan,  equivalnnt  to  4,269  doUarii  In  our  timo. 
*  Onrnbay,  Cooipeud.  Hint.  lib.  xvill,  cap.  3U. 
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pnlcrcd  Sovilh'  in  Fclnuary,  1  UK),  witli  ^iciit  pomp  atjd  trl- 
iiiiipli-  'iia'rc  wvn'  lln'ii  piH-piuatiuns  iiiiuic!  for  Lbi-  iiijirriajiij 
of  llicir  cMcst  (liiii;HliU'r,  tlu'  princi'Hs  Isabella,  wilh  tin'  I'riiKib 
Don  AIoii/o,  lu'ir  apparent  of  i'ortu<j;al.  The  nuptials  wore 
cclc!ir:it;<l  in  tlio  month  of  April,  with  cxlraonlinary  sph'ndor. 
'riii()n<,'houl  the  whoh'  winter  and  Hprin<i  the  comt  was  in  a  con- 
tinual tunnilt  of  parade  and  ph'asure,  and  nothing  was  to  Ik 
seen  at  S»!ville  but  ft-asts,  touiiiaments,  and  torehlij^ht  proceS' 
sion.s.  What  ehanee  had  C'olinnbus  of  being  heard  amid  these 
allciiKiti!  uproars  of  war  and  festivity? 

|)nrin;4  this  lon^i  course  of  solicitation  he  supported  himself, 
ill  part,  by  making  maps  and  charts,  and  was  occasionally 
iissistt'd  by  the  pursc!  of  the  W(Mthy  friar  Diego  dc  Deza.  It  is 
duo  to  the  sovereigns  to  say,  also,  that  whenever  he  was  sum- 
iiioni'il  to  follow  the  movements  of  tlu;  court,  or  to  attt-nd  any 
iippointcd  consultation,  he  was  attaolu'd  to  the  royal  suite,  and 
loiljiings  wi're  provided  for  hi;n  and  sums  issued  to  defray  his 
expenses.  JMemorandmns  of  several  of  these  sums  still  exist 
in  the  bo<jk  of  accoimts  of  the  royal  treasurer,  Krancisi'o  Cion- 
zak'Z,  of  Seville,  which  has  lately  been  found  in  the  archives  of 
Siniaiicas ;  and  it  is  from  these  minutes  that  we  have  been 
enalded.  in  some  degree,  to  follow  the  movements  of  Columbus 
duriiiji  his  attendance  upon  this  rambling  and  warlike  court. 

Paring  all  this  time  he  was  exposed  to  continual  seotTs  and 
indJLrnitics,  being  ridiculed  by  the  light  and  ignorant  as  a  mere 
(Ircunier,  and  stigmatized  by  the  illiberal  as  an  adventurer.  The 
very  children,  it  is  said,  pointed  to  their  foreheads  as  he  passed, 
k'inif  taught  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  mad     an. 

Tlu'  summer  of  II'.H)  passed  away,  but  si.  11  Columbus  was 
kept  in  tantalizing  and  tornienting  susin-nse.  The  subsequent 
winter  was  not  more  propitious.  He  was  linger' 'ig  at  Cordova 
in  a  state  of  irritating  anxiety,  when  he  learni  that  the  sover- 
eiijns  were  preparing  to  depart  on  a  cami)aign  in  the  Vega  of 
Crunada,  with  a  determination  never  to  raise  their  camp  from 
iicfore  that  city  until  their  victorious  banners  should  float  upon 
its  towers. 

Columbus  was  aware  that  when  once  the  campaign  was 
opened  and  the  sovereigns  were  in  the  field,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  expect  any  attention  to  his  suit,  lie  was  wearied,  if  not 
incensed,  at  the  repeated  postponements  he  had  experienced,  by 
which  several  years  had  been  consumed.  He  now  pressed  for 
a  ilecisivL'  reply  with  an  carncatncss  that  W(nild  not  admit  of 
eviision.  Kcruando  de  Talavera,  therefore,  was  called  upon  by 
the  sovereigns  to  hold  a  delluitivu  confereuce  with  the  scieutiflo 
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mon  to  whom  tlie  project  had  been  referred,  and  to  make  a 
report  of  their  decision.  The  bishop  tardily  complied,  and  at 
length  reported  to  their  majesties,  as  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Junto,  that  the  proposed  scheme  was  vain  and  impossible,  aiul 
that  it  did  not  become  siicli  great  princes  to  engage  iu  an  enter- 
prise of  tlie  kind  on  such  weak  grounds  as  had  been  advanced.* 

Notwithstanding  tliis  unfavorable  report,  the  sovereigns  were 
unwilling  to  close  the  door  upon  a  project  which  might  be  [)ro- 
ductivc  of  such  important  advantages.  Many  of  the  learned 
members  of  the  Junto  also  were  in  its  favor,  particularly  Fray 
Diego  lie  Deza,  tutor  to  I'rince  Juan,  who  from  his  situation 
and  clerical  character  had  access  to  the  royal  ear,  and  exerted 
himself  strenuously  in  counteracting  the  decision  of  the  board. 
A  degree  of  consideration,  also,  had  gradually  grown  up  at 
court  for  the  enterprise,  and  many  men,  distinguished  for  r;ink 
and  merit,  had  become  its  advocates.  Fernando  de  Tulavera, 
therefore,  was  commanded  to  inform  Columbus,  who  was  still 
at  Cordova,  that  the  great  cares  and  expenses  of  the  wars  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  the  sovereigns  to  engage  in  any  new 
enterprise  ;  but  that  when  the  war  was  conclii  .'d  they  would 
have  both  time  and  inclination  to  treat  with  him  about  what  he 
proposed.-^ 

This  was  but  a  starved  reply  to  receive  after  so  many  days 
of  weary  attendance,  anxious  expectation,  and  deferred  hope; 
Columbus  was  unwilling  to  receive  it  at  second  hand,  and  re- 
paired to  the  court  at  Seville  to  learn  his  fate  from  the  lii)s  of 
the  sovereigns.  Their  reply  was  virtually  the  same,  declininjj; 
to  engage  in  the  enterprise  for  the  present,  but  holding  out 
hopes  of  patronage  when  relieved  from  the  cares  and  expenses 
of  the  war. 

Columljus  looked  upon  this  indefinite  postponement  as  a  mere 
courtly  mode  of  evading  his  importunity,  and  supposed  that  the 
favorable  dispositions  of  the  sovereigns  had  been  counteracted 
by  the  objections  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted.  Kenouncing  all 
further  confidence,  therefore,  in  vague  promises,  whic.-h  had  so 
often  led  to  disappointment,  and  giving  up  all  hopes  of  coun- 
tenance from  the  throne,  he  turned  his  back  upon  Seville,  in- 
dignant at  the  thoughts  of  having  been  beguiled  out  of  so  many 
precious  years  of  waning  existence. 


«  HJBt.  del  Ahuiraute,  cap.  t.  »  Hist,  del  Almirauti',  cip.  a. 
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•  "  Lo  dlcho  I 
I'll  letit  villn,  el  (| 
p;iii  i  iii^iiu  (|U0 
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«  I'lobably  I'l 
o(  alKOi  uf  laud 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COLUMBUS  AT  THE  CONVENT  OF  LA  RABIDA, 

About  lialf  ;i  league  from  the  little  seaport  of  Palos  deMoguer 
in  Andalusia  there  stood,  and  continues  to  stand  at  the  present 
day,  an  ancient  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  dedicated  to  Santa 
Maria  de  Kabida.  One  day  a  stranger  on  foot,  in  humble  guise 
but  of  a  distinguished  air,  accompanied  by  a  small  boy,  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  asked  of  the  porter  a  little  bread 
and  water  for  his  child.  While  receiving  tiiis  humble  refresh- 
ment, the  prior  of  the  convent,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  hap- 
pening to  pass  by,  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger,  and  observing  from  his  air  and  accent  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  soon  learned 
the  particulars  of  his  story.  Tliat  stranger  was  Columbus.^ 
lie  was  on  his  way  U)  the  neighboring  town  of  liuelva,  to  seek 
his  brotlier-in-law^  who  had  married  a  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife.'' 

The  prior  was  a  man  of  extensive  information.  His  attention 
had  been  turned  in  some  measure  to  geograi)hical  and  nautical 
science,  probably  from  his  viciuity  to  Palos,  the  inhabitants  of 
wliicli  were  among  tl»e  most  enterprising  navigators  of  Spain, 
and  niiide  frequent  voyages  to  the  recently  discovered  islands 
ami  countries  on  the  African  coast,  lie  was  greatly  intorestetl 
by  tlie  conversation  of  Columbus,  and  struck  witli  the  grandeur 
of  his  views.  It  was  a  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  monoto- 
nous life  of  the  cloister,  to  have  a  man  of  such  singular 
cliaracter,  intent  on  so  extraordinary  an  enterprise,  applying 
for  bread  and  wat(>r  at  tlie  gate  of  his  convent. 

AVhen  he  found,  however,  that  the  voyager  was  on  the  point 
!)f  abandoning  Spain  to  seek  patronage  in  the  court  of  Prance, 
and  that  so  important  an  enterprise  was  about  to  be  lost  forever 
to  tlie  country,  tlie  [latriotism  of  tlie  good  friar  took  the  alarm. 
He  detained  Columbus  as  his  guest,  and,  dillideiit  of  his  own 
judgment,   sent  for  a  scientiiic   friend  to  converse  with  him. 


'  "  Lo  dieho  Aliniraiite  (?olon  vonlendo  a  Iti  Hnliiila,  que  es  un  inoiiaHtdrio  de  frailos 
en  fHta  villa,  ol  <|iinl  diMiiaiidi'i  ii  la  poili'iia  (|ue  le  dii'Mi'ii  para  ainii-l  tiinico,  qui'  era  iiifio, 
pill  i  aijua  line  hobit'Mc."  'I'ln!  Icstiiiuiny  of  Ciaicia  h'iMiiaiak'Z  oxihIh  in  nianuMciipt 
Rinoiit,'  the  mullifaiioiin  wiiliiiL'H  of  lliu  I'liito  or  lawHuit,  wliich  ai«  pri'survud  at  Seville. 
I  have  madu  use  of  an  authL'ntluati.'d  cxlracl,  (.'opk'd  for  the  late  liiMtorian,  .luaii  iJaut. 
Muuoz. 

'  I'rubably  IVdro  Correo,  already  iiionlioiied,  from  whom  Lu  had  receivud  iuformulioa 
of  Bigat  uX  laud  iu  lite  weHt,  obHeived  iu»ar  ii'uerto  tiautu. 
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That  friend  wjis  r.arciii  Fcrnanclcz,  a  physician  rcsidont  in 
Palos.  the  same  wIkj  fuinislies  tliis  intorestini.'  ♦•slimony.  Vv\. 
nand-^z  was  equally  struck  witli  the  appearance  and  conversation 
of  the  stranger;  several  conferences  took  place  at  the  convent, 
at  which  several  of  the  veteran  mariners  of  Palos  were  present. 
Among  these  was  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  the  head  of  a  family 
of  wcaltliy  and  exi)erienced  navigators  of  the  place,  celebrated 
for  their  adventurous  expeditions.  Facts  were  related  by  sonic 
of  these  navigators  in  support  of  the  theory  of  Colunil)us.  In 
a  word,  his  project  was  treated  with  a  deference  in  the  quiet 
cloisters  of  La  Rabida,  and  among  the  seafaring  men  of  Palos. 
which  had  been  sought  in  vain  among  the  sages  and  philosophers 
of  the  court.  Martin  Alonzo  IMnzon  especially  was  so  eon- 
vineed  of  its  feasibility  that  he  offered  to  engage  in  it  with  purse 
and  person,  and  to  liear  the  expenses  of  Columbus  in  a  renewed 
application  to  the  court. 

Friar  Juan  Perez  was  confirmed  in  his  faith  by  the  concur- 
rence of  those  learned  and  practical  councillors.  He  had  once 
been  confessor  to  the  (jueen,  and  knew  that  she  was  always 
accessible  to  persons  of  his  sacred  calling.  He  proi)oseil  to 
write  to  her  immediately  on  the  subject,  and  entreated  Columbus 
to  delay  his  journey  until  an  answer  could  be  received.  Tlio 
latter  was  easily  persuaded,  for  he  felt  as  if,  in  leaving  Spain, 
he  was  again  abandoning  his  home.  He  was  also  reluctant  to 
renew,  in  another  court,  the  vexatious  and  disappointments 
experienced  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  little  council  at  the  conveni  of  La  Rabida  now  cast  round 
their  eyes  for  an  ambassador  to  de})art  upon  this  moment  as 
mission.  They  chose  one  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  a  pilot  of  Le[)e, 
one  of  the  most  shrewd  and  important  personages  in  this  niari- 
time  neighborhood.  The  (pieen  was  at  this  time  at  Santa  Fe, 
the  military  city  which  had  been  l)uilt  in  the  Vega  before 
Grana-Ja,  after  the  conflagration  of  the  royal  camp.  The  honest 
pilot  acquitted  himself  faithfully,  expeditiously,  and  success- 
fully, in  his  embassy.  He  found  access  to  the  benignant 
princess,  and  delivered  the  epistle  of  the  fiiar.  Isabella  had 
always  been  favorably  disposetl  to  the  proposition  of  Columbus. 
She  wrote  in  reply  to  Juan  Perez,  thanking  him  for  his  timely 
services,  and  requesting  that  he  would  repair  inunediately  to  the 
court,  leaving  Christopher  Colum,  us  in  confident  hope  until  he 
should  hear  further  from  her.  This  royal  letter  was  brought 
back  by  the  pilot  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  and  spread  great 
joy  m  the  little  junto  at  the  convent.  No  sooner  did  the  warni- 
hearted  friar  receive  it,  than  he  saildlcil  his  mule,  aud  departed 
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privati'ly.  before  midiiiglit,  for  tlu>  court.  lie  journeyed  through 
tlie  coiKiuered  countries  of  the  Moors,  iuid  rode  into  the  newly- 
ei('('li'(l  city  of  Santti  PV',  where  the  sovereigns  were  superin- 
ti'iidiiig  the  close  investment  of  the  capitiil  of  Grtiuada. 

The  sacred  office  of  Juan  Perez  oained  him  a  ready  entrance 
in  II  court  distinguished  for  religious  zeal ;  and,  once  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  his  former  relation,  as  father 
confessor,  gave  him  great  freedom  of  counsel.  He  pleaded  the 
cause  of  C'oluinl)us  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  speaking 
fioni  actual  knowledge  of  his  honorable  motives,  his  professional 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  his  perfect  cap  'ty  to  fulfil  the 
uiiilcrtaking ;  he  represented  the  solid  principles  upon  which  the 
enterprise  was  founded,  the  advantage  that  must  attend  its 
success,  and  the  glory  it  must  shed  upon  the  Spanish  crown. 
It  is  prol)able  that  Isabella  had  never  heard  the  proposition 
limed  witii  such  honest  zeal  and  impressive  eloquence.  Being 
naliirnlly  more  sanguine  and  susceptible  than  the  king,  and 
more  open  to  warm  and  generous  impulses,  she  was  moved  by 
the  representations  of  .Juan  Terez,  which  were  warmly  seconded 
by  her  favorite,  the  Marchioness  of  IMoya,  who  entered  into  the 
ah'air  with  a  woman's  disinterested  enthusiasm.'  The  queen 
recpiested  tiiat  Columbus  might  be  again  sent  to  her,  and,  with 
the  kind  coiisiderateness  which  characterized  her,  bethinking 
luTsclf  of  his  poverty,  and  his  huinl)le  plight,  ordered  that 
twenty  thousand  maravedies' in  tlorins  should  be  forwarded  to 
him,  to  bear  his  travelling  expenses,  to  provide  him  with  a  mule 
for  his  journey,  and  to  furnish  him  with  decent  raiment,  that  he 
iniglit  juake  a  respectable  appearance  at  the  court. 

Tiie  worthy  friar  lost  no  time  in  communicating  the  result  of 
his  mission  ;  he  transmitted  the  money,  and  a  letter,  by  the 
hands  of  an  inhabitant  of  Palos,  to  the  physician  (Jarcia  Fer- 
nandez, who  delivered  them  to  Colund)us.  The  latter  complied 
v/it'  the  instructions  conveyed  in  the  epistle.  He  exchanged 
iiis  threadbare  garb  for  one  more  suited  to  the  sphere  of  a  court, 
and,  purchasing  a  mule,  set  out  once  more,  reanimated  by 
hopes,  for  the  camp  before  Granada.* 


'  Ilflratii  del  Tiiioti  Viis«allo,  lit),  il.  cap.  Ifi. 

'  Or  7J  liillarH,  ami  t'i(iiivali'iil  In  2111  ilollarn  nf  the  prusent  day. 

"  M(ihl  (il  the  paiUciilaiM  cf  this  vJHlt  of  ( 'ciliiiiiliu><  to  tlie  co'tiverit  of  T.a  Uublda  ara 
(roni  the  tcKliniiiny  rendered  by  Uurciu  Korimudez  iu  the  luwauit  butweeii  Diego,  the  ioa 
of  Culumbua  uud  the  crowu. 
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ciiaptp:r  VI. 

APPLICATIOK   TO   THE    COUKT    AT    TIIK    TIMK 

OF   catANAUA. 


OF    7 HE    SUKRENDER 


11492,] 

When  Coliinibus  arrived  at  the  court,  he  experienced  a 
favoraI)le  reception,  and  was  <>iven  in  hos[)itable  charge  to  his 
steady  friend  Alouzo  de  C^uintanilla,  tlie  accountant-general. 
The  moment,  however,  was  too  eventful  for  his  business  to 
receive  inuuediate  attention.  He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  tho 
memorable  surrender  of  Granada  to  the  Spanish  arms.  He 
beheld  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  IMoorish  kings,  sally  forth  from 
the  Alhambra,  and  yield  up  the  keys  of  that  favorite  seat  of 
Moorish  power;  while  the  king  and  (pieen,  with  all  tlu>  chivaliv 
and  rank  and  magnilicenee  of  Spain,  moved  forward  in  [)roii(l 
and  solemn  procession,  to  receive  this  token  of  submission.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  l)rillian*  triinn[)h.-'  '  Spanish  history. 
After  near  eight  himtlred  years  of  pniii^'iii  ■•any  ;le,  the  crescent 
was  completely  cast  down,  the  cross  exaltf  d  ,n  its  place,  and 
the  standard  of  Sp;un  was  seen  filiating  on  the  highest  lower  of 
the  Alhamlu'a.  The  whole  court  and  army  were  abandoned  to 
jubilee.  The  air  resounded  with  shouts  of  joy,  with  songs  of 
triumph,  and  hymns  of  thanksgiving.  On  every  side  were 
beheld  luilitary  rejoicings  and  religious  oltlations;  for  it  was 
considered  a  tritnni)!),  not  merely  of  Minis,  but  of  Christianity. 
The  king  and  (lueen  moved  in  tlu;  midst,  in  more  than  common 
magnilicenee,  while  every  eye  regarded  them  as  mon;  than 
mortal ;  as  if  sent  by  Heaven  for  the  salvation  and  building  up 
of  Spain. ^  The  conrt  was  thronged  by  the  most  illustrious  of 
that  warlike  country,  and  stirring  era;  by  tlu^  flower  of  its 
Jioi  Tijly,  l)y  'he  most  dignified  of  its  prel.uy,  by  bards  and 
minstrels,  an  i  all  the  retinue  of  a  romantic  and  picturesque 
age.  Th<  'c  vvas  nothing  but  tlu'  glittering  o*.  arms,  the  rustling 
of  roles   the  sountl  of  musi  •  and  festivity. 

''■'.)  v:f  want  a  picture  of  our  navigator  (hiring  this  lirilliant 
and  triumphant  scene?  It  is  fnrnished  by  a  Spanish  writer. 
"A  mirr  obs'^ure  and  but  little  known  lollowed  at  this  time  tlie 
corrt.     (cnf'.'iniicd   in  tlu;   crowd    of    importunate  applicants, 
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feeding  his  imagination  in  the  corners  of  ante-chambers  with  the 
pompous  project  of  discovering  a  world,  mehmeholy  a..d  dejected 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  rejoicing,  he  beheld  v^ith  indifference, 
iiiul  almost  with  contempt,  the  conclusion  of  a  conquest  which 
swelled  all  bosonis  with  jubileC;  and  seemed  to  have  reached 
ti).'  utmost  bounds  of  desire.  That  man  was  Christopher 
Columbus."  * 

The  moment  had  now  arrived,  however,  when  the  monarcha 
.tood  pledged  to  attend  to  his  proposals.  The  war  with  the 
Moors  was  at  an  end,  Sp;uu  was  delivered  from  its  intruders, 
and  its  sovereigns  might  securely  turn  their  views  to  ibrcign 
iiiK-rprise.  They  ke^}t  their  word  with  Columbus.  Persons  of 
couiidence  were  appointed  to  negotiate  with  him,  among  whom 
was  Fernando  de  Talavera,  who,  by  the  recent  concjuest,  had 
•isen  to  be  Archbishop  of  Granada.  At  the  very  outset  of 
their  negotiation,  however,  unexpected  diiricultics  arose.  So 
fully  imbued  was  Columbus  with  the  grandeur  of  his  enterprise, 
(hat  he  would  listen  to  none  but  princely  conditions.  Ills  piin- 
ripal  siipulation  was,  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the  titles 
aiid  privileges  of  admiral  and  vieercty  over  the  eoun'i'es  he 
should  discover,  with  one  tenth  of  all  gains,  either  by  trade  or 
(■(jiii|uest.  The  courtiers  who  treated  with  him  were  indignant 
;it  sueli  a  demand.  Their  pride  was  slujcked  to  see  one,  whom 
llicy  ha<l  considered  as  a  needy  adventurer,  aspiring  to  rank  and 
dignities  supt'iior  to  their  own.  One  observed  with  a  sneer 
that  it  was  a  shrewnl  arrangement  which  he  proposed,  whereby 
lie  was  secure,  at  all  events,  of  tlu^  honor  of  a  command,  an(/ 
hud  nothing  to  lose  in  c£ise  of  failure.  To  this  Columbus 
promptly  replied,  by  offering  to  furnish  one  eighth  of  the  cost, 
on  condition  of  enjoying  an  eighth  of  the  prolits.  To  do  this, 
he  no  doubt  calculated  on  the  proffered  assistiiuce  of  Martin 
Alouzo  I'inzon,  the  wealthy  navigator  of  Palos. 

His  terms,  however,  were  pronounced  inadmissible.  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera  had  always  considered  Columbus  a  dream- 
ing speculator,  or  a  needy  applicant  for  bread  ;  but  to  see  this 
man,  who  had  for  j'cars  been  an  indigent  and  threadbare  solici- 
tor ill  iiis  ante-v  hamber,  assuming  so  lofty  a  tone,  and  claiming 
an  odiee  that  api)roached  to  the  awful  dignity  of  the  throne, 
(■.veiled  Ww  astonishment  as  well  as  the  indignation,  of  the  pre- 
late. Jle  represented  to  Isabella  that  it  would  be  degrading  to 
the  dignity  of  so  illustrious  a  crown  to  lavish  such  distinguished 
honors  upon  a  nameless  stranger.     Such  terms,  he  observed. 
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even  in  case  of  success,  would  be  cxorhitiuit ;  but  in  ease  of 
failure,  would  be  cited  with  ridicule,  as  evidence  of  tiie  gross 
credulity  of  the  Spanish  inonarchs. 

Isabella  was  always  attentive  to  the  oi)inions  of  her  ^hoitly 
advisers,  and  the  arehbishoi)  being  her  confessor,  had  peculiar 
influence.  His  suggestions  checked  her  dawning  favor.  Sjie 
thought  the  f)roposed  advant^-ges  might  be  purchased  at  too 
grea^a  price.  More  inodeiate  conditions  were  oflere(i  to  Colum- 
bus, and  such  is  appeared  highly  honorable  and  advantageous. 
It  was  all  in  vain  :  he  would  not  cede  one  point  of  his  demands, 
;iiid  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 

It  is  imiJoss'ble  not  to  admire  tiie  great  constancy  of  purpose 
and  loftiness  c^  spirit  displayed  by  Columbus,  ever  since  lie 
had  conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  his  discovery.  JNIore  tiian 
eighteen  year"  had  elapsed  aince  his  correspf'idence  with  Paulo 
Toscauelli  of  Flo'cnce,  wherein  he  had  announetnl  his  ilesign. 
The  greatest  part  of  that  linu!  had  been  consunuul  in  appiica- 
tions  at  various  courts.  During  that  period,  what  poverty, 
neglect,  ridicule,  contumely,  and  disappointment  had  he  not 
suffered!  Nothing,  however,  cfuld  sliake  his  perseverance,  nor 
make  him  descend  to  terms  which  he  considertMl  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  his  enterpris'v  In  all  his  negotiations  he  forgot  his 
present  obscurity  ;  he  forgot  his  present  imligence  ;  his  ardent 
imagination  realized  tlie  magnitude  of  his  contemplated  discov- 
eries, and  he  felt  himself  negotiating  about  empire. 

Though  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life;  lia<l  wor;i  aw.ay  in  fruit- 
less solicitings ;  tiiough  there  was  no  certainty  that  the  sanie 
weary  career  wis  nd  to  be  entered  upon  at  any  other  court ;  yet 
so  indignrja  f-,ab  \.^  wl.  the  repeated  disaj)i)ointments  he  had 
experieuctil  it)  Spain,  ilvA  lie  determined  to  abandon  it  forever, 
rather  thau>  eorap.oinise  i.;'s  demands.  Taking  h-ave  of  his 
friends,  thereto.'.',  be  i.ouniecl  his  mule,  and  sallied  forth  from 
Santa  V6  in  the  ';  -^ai  niiii^j  of  Fel)ru!!ry.  11!)2,  on  his  way  to 
Cordova,  whence  h      itendeu  to  depart  iinmeiliately  for  I'^ranee. 

When  the  few  frit  ds  wik  were  zealous  Ix-lievers  in  the  theory 
of  Colun.'/us  saw  h  i  really  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
country,  they  were  lihul  with  distress,  coi.sidering  his  departure 
an  irre.yarable  loss  to  the  nation.  Among  tiie  iiumbei-  was  Luis 
de  St.  Angel,  receiver  of  the  e-'-lesiastical  revenues  in  Arragon. 
r>eternined  if  possible  to  avert  the  evil,  he  olitaine(l  :in  imme- 
diate audience  of  the  queen,  aeeompunied  by  Alon/.o  de  <^uiii- 
tanilla.  The  exigency  of  the  moment  gave  him  courage  and 
eloquence.  He  did  not  conline  himself  to  entreaties,  but  almost 
mingled  reproaches,  expressing  astonishment  that  a  (pieen  who 
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had  pvinood  tlu'  spirit  to  umlcrtako  so  mnny  frroat  and  poviloiis 
enterprises,  shoiiltl  hesitate  at  one  wlicrc  the  loss  couhl  ))e  so 
trirtiiiii,  whik'  ti>e  gain  nii<z;ht  he  incah'uhil)!e.  He  reminded  iter 
how  iniu'h  niijiht  ho  done  for  the  jilory  of  (Jod,  tiie  exaltation  of 
the  church,  and  the;  extension  of  her  own  power  and  dominion. 
What  cause  of  regret  to  herself,  of  triumph  to  her  enemies,  of 
sorrow  to  her  friends,  should  tiiis  enterprise,  thus  rejected  l)y 
her,  he  accomplished  l)y  some  other  power  !  He  reminded  her 
what  fame  and  dominion  other  princes  had  ac(Hiire(l  hy  their 
discoveries ;  here  was  an  opportunity  to  surpass  them  all. 

He  entreated  iier  majesty  not  to  be  misled  hy  the  assertions 
of  learned  men,  that  the  project  was  the  dream  of  a  visionary. 
Ho  vindicated  the  judgment  of  Columbus,  and  the  soimdness 
and  practicability  of  his  plans.  Neither  would  even  his  failure 
rollect  disgrace  npon  the  crown.  It  was  worth  the  trouble  and 
expense  to  dear  \i\\  even  a  (loul)t  upon  a  mutter  of  such  im- 
portance, for  it  belonged  to  enlightened  and  in.agnanimous 
princes  to  investigMie  questions  of  the  ki'id,  aiwl  to  explore  tho 
wonders  and  secrets  of  the  universe.  He  stated  tiio  lil)eral 
ofler  of  Columbus  to  bear  an  ciglith  of  the  expense,  and  in- 
formed her  that  all  the  requisites  for  this  great  enterprise  con- 
sisted but  of  two  vessels  and  about  three  thousand  crowns. 

These  and  niiiny  more  arguments  were  urged  with  that  jyer- 
suasive  power  which  honest  zeal  imparts,  and  it  is  said  the 
Marchioness  of  IMoya,  who  was  present,  exerted  her  ehxpience 
to  persuade  the  (picen.  The  generous  sjjirit  of  Isalx  lla  was 
enkindlc(l.  It  seemed  as  if,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  broke 
upon  her  mind  in  its  real  giandeur,  and  slie  declared  her  reso- 
lution to  tmdertake  the  enteri)rise. 

Tliere  was  still  a  ?noment's  hesitation.  The  king  looked 
cohlly  on  the  affair,  and  the  royal  finances  were  alisolutely 
drained  by  the  war.  Some  time  must  be  given  to  replenish 
tiicMi.  How  could  she  draw  on  an  exhausted  treasury  for  ii 
measure  to  which  tlie  king  was  adverse!  St.  Angel  watched 
this  suspense  with  treml)ling  a.ixiety.  The  next  moment  reas- 
sured iiim.  With  an  enthusiasm  wortiiy  of  herself  and  of  the 
cause,  Isal)ena  exclaimed,  "  I  undertake  the  enterprise  for  my 
own  crown  oi  Castile,  and  will  i)lcdge  my  jew^els  to  raise  the 
necessary  finids."  'I'iiis  w.as  tne  promlest  moment  in  the  life  of 
Isabella:  it  stamped  her  renown  forever  as  the  patroness  of  the 
discovery  of  tlii'  .New  World. 

St.  Angel,  eager  to  secure  this  noble  impulse,  assured  her 
majesty  that  there  would  l)e  no  need  of  i)led<ring  her  jewels,  as 
he  was   ready  to  advance  the  jiecessary  funds.     His  oflfer  was 
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rl'idly  accc'pk'il ;  the  funds  rojilly  came  from  the  coffers  of 
Aa^oa;  seventeen  thousand  florins  were  advanced  by  the 
accountant  of  St.  Anj^cl  out  of  the  treasury  of  Kin<j;  Ferdinand. 
That  pru(h'nt  nK^iiarcli,  however,  tooiv  care  to  have  hi.s  kin<;(lorn 
in(h.'innilied  some  few  yeais  afterward  ;  for  in  remuneration  of 
this  loan,  a  part  of  tl:e  first  <j;old  l»rou<j;ht  hy  Cohunbus  from  the 
New  World,  was  emph^yed  in  <;ildiM,<]j  th<>  vaults  and  ceilings  of 
tiie  royal  saloon  in  the  inrund  ]»ahice  of  Saraiioza,  in  Ara^on, 
anciently  the  Aljafcria,  oi'  abode  of  the  Moorish  kings. ^ 

ColumbuH  had  pursued  his  lonely  joui'iiey  aeross  the  Vcirji 
and  reached  the  bridge  of  I'inos,  about  two  leai^ues  from  (ira- 
nada,  :it  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Klvira,  a  pass  famous  in 
the  Mooiish  wars  for  many  a  desperate  encounter  between  the 
Christians  and  infidels.  Hen;  he  was  overtaken  by  a  courier 
from  the  (|uecii,  spuiring  in  all  speed,  who  .summoned  him  to 
return  to  Santa  Fe.  He  hesitated  for  .i  moment,  being  lojith 
to  snbjcet  himself  again  to  the  delays  .'iml  (HpiivocMtions  (tf 
the  court;  when  informed,  however,  of  the  sudden  ze:d  for  the 
enterprise  o;:'ited  iu  the  mind  of  the  queen,  and  the  positive 
promise  she  nad  given  to  undertake  it,  hi'  no  longer  felt  a  doubt 
but,  turning  the  reins  of  his  mule,  hastened  back  with  jovful 
alacrity  to  Santa  FC',  oontiding  iu  the  uoble  probity  of  that 
princess. 


CHAPTER  YTI. 

AKRANGEMENT   WITH    TIIK     SPANISH     .SOVEUEIGNS  1REPAUATI0N3 

iOU    THE    EXI-EDITION    AT   THE    POUT   OK    PALOS. 


[1492.] 

On  arriving  at  Santa  Fe,  C'olumlius  had  an  immediate  audi- 
ence  of  the  queen,  and  the  l)enigiiitv  with  whicli  she  receivcMl 
him  atoned  for  .all  past  neglect.  'I^i\roimh  deference  to  the  zeal 
she  thus  suihlenly  dispiayed,  the  king'  yielded  his  tardy  con- 
currence, but  Isabella  was  the  soul  of\his  gran.l  enterprise. 
She  was  prompted  by  lofty  and  generous  enlhusiasm,  while  the 
king  i)roved  cold  and  calculating  in  this  as  in  all  liis  other 
undertM  kings. 

A  perfect  understanding  being  thus  elTected  with  the  sover- 


•  ArgPDsola  Analeu  de  Aragon,   lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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oiVns,  artic'los  of  n^rocmont  wore  ordered  to  be  drawn  out  by 
Jimii  (If  (.'olonia,  tlie  royal  secretary.     They  wrrc  to  tbc  follow- 


ing t'lTect : 


1.  That  Columbus  should  have,  for  i)iiTi.=5f>lf  durinp;  his  life, 
•and  liis  heirs  and  successors  forever,  tlie  ollice  of  a'.'niinvl  in  all 
the  lands  and  continents  which  he  nii^ht  discover  or  acquire  in 
tiic  (M'eaii,  with  similar  honors  and  prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  hiij;h  admiral  of  Castile  in  his  district. 

2.  That  he  should  be  viceroy  and  governor-general  over  all 
the  said  lands  and  continents,  with  the  i)rivilege  of  nominating 
three  candidates  for  the  government  of  each  island  or  province, 
one  of  whom  siiould  l)e  selected  by  the  sovereigns. 

3.  That  he  should  be  entitled  to  reserve  for  himself  one  tenth 
of  all  pearls,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  spices,  and  all  other 
articles  and  merchandises,  in  wliatever  manner  found,  bought, 
bartered,  or  gr.iued  within  his  admiralty,  the  costs  being  llrst 
(U'diietcd. 

4.  That  he,  or  his  lieutenant,  should  ])e  the  sole  judge  in  all 
causes  and  disputes  jirising  out  of  trallie  between  those  coun- 
tries and  Spiiin,  providecl  tlie  high  admiral  of  Castile  had  simi- 
lar jurisdiction  in  his  district. 

.'i.  That  he  miglit  t)ien,  and  at  all  after  times,  contril)utc  an 
eighth  part  of  the  expense  in  litting  out  vessels  to  sail  on  this 
cnteriirise,  and  receive  an  eightii  i)art  of  the  profits. 

The  last  stipuhition,  which  admits  Columbus  to  bear  an  eighth 
of  the  enterprise,  was  made  in  consccpience  of  his  indignant 
proffer,  on  being  rej)roaehed  with  demanding  amj)le  emoluments 
while  incurring  no  |)ortion  of  the  charge.  He  fuUilled  this  en- 
ga'ienicnt.  turough  t!ie  assistance  of  the  Pinzons  of  I'alos,  and 
added  a  tiiird  vessel  to  the  armament.  Thus  one  eighth  of  the 
expense  attendant  ou  this  grand  expedition,  undertalvcn  by  a 
powerful  nation,  was  actually  borne  by  the  individual  who  con- 
ceived it,  and  who  likt'wise  rislvcd  his  life  on  its  success. 

The  capitulations  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at 
the  city  of  Santti  Fe,  in  the  Vi'ga  or  plain  of  Granada,  on  the 
17th  (if  April,  M!»2.  A  letter  of  |)rivilege,  or  commission  to 
L/'olunibus,  of  similar  purport,  was  drawn  out  in  form,  and 
issued  by  the  sovereigns  in  tlie  city  of  Granada,  ou  the  thirtieth 
of  the  same  month.  In  this,  the  dignities  and  prerogatives  of 
viceroy  and  governor  wer(!  made  hereditary  in  his  family  ;  and 
he  and  his  heirs  were  authorized  to  prefix  the  title  of  Don  to 
their  names ;  a  distinction  aceorcled  in  those  days  only  to  per- 
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sons  of  rank  an<l  estate,  tlioiiph  it  has  .since  lost  ull  value,  from 
beinji;  universally  used  in  Spain. 

All  the  royal  Moeuments  issued  on  this  occasion  ixjre  equally 
the  signatures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  l)ut  her  separate 
crown  of  Castile  defrayed  all  the  expense  ;  and,  durin<r  her  life, 
few  persons,  except  Castilians,  were  perinittcU  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  new  tci  ritories.' 

The  port  of  Palos  de  ]Mo<;uer  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
where  the  armament  was  to  he  lilted  out,  Columbus  caleulating, 
no  doubt,  on  the  co-operation  of  Martin  Alon/.o  Tinzon,  residi-nt 
there,  and  on  the  assistance  of  his  zealous  frienil  the  prior  of 
the  convent  of  La  Uabida.  IJefore  <,M>ing  into  the  business 
details  of  this  ^'reat  enteri)rise,  it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
illustrious  man  Who  conceived  and  conducted  it,  most  espeeiallj 
to  notice  the  elevated,  even  though  visionary,  .si)irit  by  wliich 
he  was  actuated.  One  of  his  piincipal  objects  was  undoubtedly 
the  propaijation  of  the>  Christian  faith.  He  expected  to  arrive 
at  the  extremity  of  Asia,  and  to  open  a  direct  and  easy  coin^ 
mwuication  with  the  vast  and  ma^nidccnt  empire  of  the  CJraiid 
Khan.  The  conversion  of  that  heathen  i)otentate  had,  in 
former  times,  been  a  favorite  aim  of  various  i)onti(Tfs  and  pious 
sovereigns,  and  various  missions  had  been  sent  to  the  remote 
regions  of  the  East  for  that  pur|)ose.  Columbus  now  consid- 
ered himself  about  to  effect  this  great  work  :  to  sjiread  the  light 
of  revelation  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  and  thus  to  be  tht 
instrument  of  accomplishing  one  of  the  sul)lime  predictions  of 
Holy  Writ.  Ferdinand  listened  with  complacency  to  these 
enthusiastic  anticipations.  With  him,  howevei',  religion  was 
subservient  to  interest ;  and  he  had  found,  in  the  recent  con- 
quest of  Granada,  that  extending  the  sway  of  the  church  might 
l)e  mad(!  a  laudable  means  of  extending  his  own  dominions. 
According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  day,  every  nation  that  refused 
t/)  acknowledge  the  truths  of  Christianity,  was  fair  sjujil  for  a 
Christian  invader ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Ferdinand  was  more 
stimulated  by  the  accounts  given  of  the  wealth  of  JNIangi,  Cathay, 
and  other  provinces  belonging  to  the  Grand  Khan,  than  by  any 
anxiety  for  the  conversion  of  lum  and  his  semi-barbarous  sub- 
jects. 

Isabella  had  nobler  inducements  :  she  vsas  filled  with  a  pious 
zeal  at  ttie  idea  of  effcctmg  such  a  great  work  of  salvation. 
From  different  motives,  therefore,  l)oth  of  the  sovereigns 
accorded   with  the  views  of  Columbus  in  this  particular,  and 


>  riwilcvoix,  UiKl.  S.  DdminKo,  lili.  I.  p.  70. 
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wlion  lu'  aftorwanl  (l('|)riifiMl  on  his  voyafje,  letters  were  actually 
(rivfii  liim  for  the  Or.'ind  Kliaii  of  THrtjiry. 

The  anlt'iit  cntliusiiiHui  of  Columbus  did  not  stop  lioro.  An- 
ficipatiiifj;  Itoutidlfss  wealth  from  his  discovcrii's,  lu'  sn}^<ri'stc'd 
tiiat  the  trcasurrs  tiuis  acquia'd  should  In;  t'oiisccratt'd  to  the 
pious  purpose  of  reseuinj;  the  holy  sepuhOirc  of  Jerusalem  from 
tiic  power  of  the  infidi'ls.  The  s()verei;j;ri8  smiled  at  this  sally 
of  the  iuia<^i»atioti,  liut  exprt'ssed  themselves  well  pleased  with 
it,  and  assurer!  him  that  even  without  the  funds  he  anticipatecl, 
they  sliould  he  well  disposed  to  that  holy  undertaking.'  What 
the'  lvin<jj  and  (pjeen,  however,  may  have  considered  a  mere 
sally  of  momentary  exeitement,  was  a  deep  and  eherisited 
(Icsiiin  of  ('oluml)us.  It  is  a  curious  and  characteristic  fact, 
which  has  never  heeii  particularly  noticed,  that  the  recovery  of 
the  iioly  sepulchre  was  one  of  the  <i;reat  objects  of  his  ambition, 
meditated  throuirhout  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  solemnly 
provided  for  in  his  will.  In  fact,  he  9ubse(|uently  considered  it 
tlie  main  work  for  which  he  was  chosen  by  heaven  as  an  aj^ent, 
and  that  his  <jjreat  discovery  was  but  a  preparatory  dispensation 
of  rrovidence  to  furnish  means  for  its  ac<H)mplishment. 

A  home-fi'lt  mark  of  favor,  characteristic  of  tlu!  kind  and  con- 
siderate heart  of  Isabella,  was  accorded  to  Columbus  before  his 
departure  from  the  court.  An  albala,  or  letter-patent,  was  is- 
Hiied  by  the  (piecn  on  the  JSth  of  May,  appointini^  his  son  I)ic<j;o 
page  to  I'rince  iluan,  the  heir  apparent,  with  an  allowance  for 
iiis  support ;  an  honor  granted  only  to  tiie  sons  of  persons  of 
distiiiiruislu'tl  rank.'' 

Thus  gratified  in  his  dearest  wishes,  after  a  course  of  delays 
ami  disappointments  sullicicnt  to  have  reduced  any  ordinary 
man  to  despair,  Columbus  took  leave  of  the  court  on  the  I'ith  of 
May,  and  set  out  joyfully  for  I'alos.  Let  those  who  are  disposed 
to  faint  under  difliculties,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  great  and 
worthy  undertakin<:,  remember  that  eighteen  years  elapsed  af- 
ter the  time  that  Columbus  conceived  his  enterprise,  before  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  that  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  was  pa.ssed  in  almost  hopeless  solicitation,  amiil  poverty, 
neglect,  and  taunting  ridicule  ;  that  the  prime  of  his  life  had 
wasted  away  in  the  struggle,  and  that  when  his  perseverance 
was  finally  crowned  with  success,  he  was  about  his  lifty-sixth 
year.  His  example  should  encourage  the  enterprising  never  to 
despair. 

>  ProteHti  a  vucHtraH  Altuzag  (jiic  toda  la  ganaiicia  deHta  ml  einpresa  oe  gaHtiiHd 
en  la  cDiUjiiiHta  dc  .U'ruEialeiii,  y  viiuHtrax  Allezas  hu  rierou,  y  dijerou  que  lea  plaiMu, 
y  (|Uf  iiiu  uMie  leniaii  a  quella  u'uua.     I'liinei  Via^a  do  C'olou,  NavmrraU,  torn.  i.  p.  117, 

>  N«VHrr«t«,  CoIac.  de  ViaKt!*.  tuin.  ii.  doc.  U. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

COLUMBUS    AT    THE     PORT   OF     PALOS  —  PKEPARATIONS     FOR    THE 
VOYAGE   OP   UISCOVEKT. 

On  arriving  at  Palos,  Columbus  repaired  immediately  to  the 
.jcighboring  convent  of  La  Rabida,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  worthy  prior,  Fray  Juan  Perez,  and  again  be- 
came his  guest.^  The  port  of  Palos,  for  some  misdrmeanor,  had 
been  condemned  by  the  royal  council  to  serve  the  cvowu  for  ono 
year  with  two  armed  caravels ;  and  these  were  destined  to  form 
part  of  the  armament  of  Columbus,  who  was  furnished  with  the 
necessary  papers  and  vouchers  to  enforce  obedience  in  all  mat- 
ters necessary  for  his  expedition. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  23d  of  May,  Columbus,  accom- 
panied by  Fray  Juan  Perez,  wiiose  character  and  station  gave 
him  great  importance  in  the  neighborhood,  proceeded  to  the 
church  of  St.  George  in  Palos,  where  the  alcalde,  the  regidors, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  been  notified  to 
attend.  Here,  iu  presence  of  them  all,  in  the  porch  of  the  church, 
a  royal  order  was  read  by  a  notary  public,  commanding  the 
authorities  of  Palos  to  have  two  caravels  ready  for  sea  within 
ten  days  after  this  notice,  and  to  place  them  and  their  crews  at 
the  disposal  of  Columbus.  The  latter  was  likewise  empowered 
to  procure  and  fit  out  a  third  vessel.  The  crews  of  all  three 
were  to  receive  the  ordinary  wages  of  seamen  employed  in  armed 
vessels,  and  to  be  paid  four  months  iu  advance.  They  wore  to 
sail  in  such  direction  as  Columbus,  under  the  royal  authority, 
should  command,  and  were  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  with  merely 
one  stipulation,  that  neither  lie  nor  they  were  to  go  to  St.  George 
la  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  nor  any  other  of  the  lately 
discovered  possessions  of  Portugal.  A  certificate  of  their  good 
conduct,  signed  by  Columbus,  was  to  be  the  discharge  of  their 
obligation  to  the  crown.'* 

Orders  were  likewise  read,  addressed  to  the  public  authorities, 
and  the  people  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  in  the  maritime  bor- 
ders of  Andalusia,  commanding  them  to  furnish  supplies  and  as- 
sistance of  all  kinds,  at  reasonable  prices,  for  the  fitting  out  of 
the  vessels ;  and  penalties  were  denounced  on  such  as  should 
cause  any  impediment.     No  duties  were  to  be  exacted  for  any 

*  Ovieilo,  Oi-oiiica  do  lus  lmli:iH,  lil>.  II.  cap.  5. 

*  Kavai'i'clu,  C'uluc.  du  V'lageu,  lorn.  li.  Uuc.  ti. 
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articles  furnished  to  the  vessels ;  and  all  criminal  processes 
against  the  person  or  property  of  any  individual  engaged  in  the 
expedition  was  to  be  suspended  during  his  absence,  and  for  two 
months  after  his  return.^ 

With  these  orders  tlie  authorities  promised  implicit  compli- 
ance ;  but  when  tlie  nature  of  tlie  intended  expedition  came  to 
he  l<nown,  astonishment  and  dismay  fell  upon  the  little  com- 
mtmity.  The  ships  and  crews  demanded  for  such  a  desperate 
service  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  sacrifices.  The  owners  of 
vessels  refused  to  furnish  them  ;  the  boldest  seamen  shrank  from 
such  a  wild  and  chimerical  cruise  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
ocean.  All  kinds  of  frightful  tales  and  fables  were  conjured  up 
concerning  the  unknown  regions  of  the  deep ;  and  nothing  can 
be  a  stronger  evidence  of  the  boldness  of  this  undert  iking  than 
the  extreme  dread  of  it  in  a  community  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  adventurous  navigators  of  the  age. 

Weeks  elapsed  without  a  vessel  being  procured,  or  any  thing 
else  being  done  in  fulfilmeni  of  the  royal  orders.  Further  man- 
dates were  therefore  issued  by  the  sovereigns,  ordering  the 
magistratefi  of  the  coast  of  Andalusia  to  [)ress  into  the  service 
any  vessels  they  might  think  proper,  belonging  to  .Spanish  sub- 
jects, and  to  oblige  the  masters  and  crews  to  sail  with  Colum- 
bus in  wliatcver  direction  he  should  be  sent  by  royal  command. 
Juan  de  Penalosa,  an  olHcer  of  the  royal  household,  was  sent  to 
see  that  this  order  was  properly  complied  with,  receiving  two 
hundred  maravedis  a  day  as  long  as  he  was  occupied  in  the  busi- 
ness, which  sum,  together  with  other  penalties  expressed  in  the 
mandate,  was  to  be  exacted  from  such  as  should  l>e  disobedient 
and  delinfiuent.  Tliis  letter  was  acted  upon  by  Columbus  in 
Talos  and  the  neighl)orirg  town  of  Moguer,  but  apparently  with 
as  little  success  as  the  preceding.  Tlie  communities  of  those 
places  were  thrown  into  complete  confusion  ;  tumults  took  place  ; 
but  nothing  of  consequence  was  effected.  At  length  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  stepped  forward,  with  l)is  brother  Vicente  Yanez 
Pinzon,  both  navigators  of  great  courage  and  ability,  owners  of 
vessels,  and  having  seamen  in  their  employ.  Tliey  were  related, 
also,  to  many  of  the  seafaring  inhabitants  of  Palos  and  Moguer, 
and  had  great  influence  throughout  the  neighborhood.  They 
engaged  to  sail  on  the  expedition,  and  furnished  one  of  the 
vessels  required.  Others,  with  their  owners  and  crews,  were 
pressed  into  the  service  by  the  magistrates  under  the  arbitrary 
mandate  of  the  sovereigns  ;  and  it  i-i  a  striking  instance  of  the 


»  Ibid,,  Joe.  8,9. 
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deapotio  authority  oxorcised  over  comment'  in  lliose  timea,  thai 
rospectublf  indivuhial.s  should  thus  be  conii)eiled  to  engage,  with 
persons  and  shiits,  in  what  appeared  to  them  ft  mad  and 
desperate  enterprise.  During  the  equipment  of  the  vessels, 
troubles  and  difMeulties  arose  among  tiie  seamen  who  had  been 
compelled  to  enil)ark.  These  were  fomented  and  kept  up  liy 
(iomcz  Kascon  and  Christoval  (^uintero,  owners  of  tlie  l'int;i, 
one  of  the  ships  pressed  into  the  service.  All  kinds  of  oi»sl:i 
cles  were  tin-own  in  the  way,  by  these  people  and  their  friends, 
to  retard  or  defeat  the  voyage.  'IMie  ealkers  employed  ui)0u  tla- 
vessels  did  their  work  in  a  careless  and  imperfect  manner,  anil 
on  l)eing  commanded  to  do  it  over  again  al)3eonded.*  Some  of 
the  seamen  who  had  enlisted  willingly  repented  of  their  hardi- 
hood, or  were  dissuaded  by  their  relatives,  and  sought  to  retract ; 
others  deserted  and  concealed  themselves.  Kvery  thing  had  to 
be  effected  by  the  most  harsh  and  arbitrary  measures,  and  in 
defiance  of  popular  prejudice  and  opposition. 

The  inlluence  and  example  of  the  i'inzons  had  a  great  effect 
in  allaying  this  oi)position,  and  inducing  many  of  their  friends 
and  relatives  to  embark.  It  is  supposed  that  lii:>y  had  furnished 
Columbus  with  funds  to  pay  the  eighth  part  of  the  expense  which 
he  was  l)ound  to  advance.  It  is  also  said  that  Martin  Alouzo 
Pinzon  was  to  divide  with  liim  his  share  of  the  prolits.  As 
no  immediate  profit,  however,  resulted  from  this  expedition,  no 
claim  of  the  kind  was  ever  brought  forward.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  assistance  of  thi'  Tinzc^ns  was  all-important, 
if  not  indispensable,  in  fitting  out  and  launching  the  expedition.'^ 

After  the  great  difficulties  made  l»y  various  courts  in  patron- 
izing this  enterprise,  it  is  surprising  how  inconsiderable  an  ar- 
mament was  required.  It  is  evident  that  Columbus  had  reduced 
Ais  requisitions  to  the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any  great  expense 
should  cause  impediment.  Three  small  vessels  were  apparently 
all  that  he  had  requested.  Two  of  them  were  light  barks,  called 
caravels,  not  superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft  of  more  moil- 
ern  days.  Representations  of  this  class  of  vessels  exist  in  oKi 
prints  and  paintings.'  'I'hey  are  delineated  as  open,  and  witli- 
out  deck  in  the  centre,  but  built  up  high  at  the  prow  and  stern, 
with  forcastles  and  cabins  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew. 
Peter  Martyr,  the  learned  contemporary  of  Columbus,  says  that 
only  one  of  the  three  vessels  was  decked.     The  smallneas  of  the 

I  LaH  Casag,  Hiat.  Ind.,  lib.  t.  cap.  77,  MS. 

'  These  facts  concerning  tile  i'inzons  ure  nioHtly  taken  from  the  testtmony  ^vcd,  maov 
years  afterward,  in  u  suit  between  Duu  Diego,  tbc  hoii  of  Coiumbus,  and  the  crowa. 
*  Idee  iliuatratioas,  articie  "  Ships  of  Columlius." 
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vessels  was  considered  an  advantage  by  Columbus,  in  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  enabling  him  to  run  close  to  the  shores,  and  to 
enter  shallow  rivers  and  harbors.  In  his  third  voyage,  when 
coasting  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  he  complained  of  the  size  of  his 
ship,  being  nearly  a  hundred  tons  burden.  But  that  such  long 
and  perilous  expeditions,  into  unknown  seas,  should  be  under- 
taken in  vessels  without  decks,  and  that  they  should  live  through 
tlic  violent  tempests,  by  which  they  were  frequently  assailed,  re- 
main among  these  singular  circumstances  of  these  daring  voyages. 

At  length,  by  the  beginning  of  August,  every  dilHculty  was 
vanquished,  and  the  vessels  were  ready  for  sea.  The  largest, 
which  had  been  prepared  expressly  for  the  voyage,  and  was 
decked,  was  called  the  Santa  Maria ;  on  board  of  this  ship  Co- 
lumbus hoisted  his  flag.  The  second,  called  the  Pintn,  was  com- 
manded by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzou,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Francisco  Martin,  as  pilot.  The  third,  called  the  Nina,  had 
lateen  sails,  and  was  commanded  by  the  third  of  the  brothers, 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon.  There  were  three  other  pilots,  Sancho 
Ruiz,  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  and  Bartolomeo  Koldan.  Roderigo 
Sanchez  of  Segovia  was  inspector-general  of  the  armament,  and 
Diego  de  Arana,  a  native  of  Cordova,  chief  alguazil.  Roderigo 
de  Escobar  went  as  royal  notary,  an  oflicer  always  sent  in  the 
armaments  of  the  crown,  to  take  official  notes  of  all  transac- 
tions. There  were  also  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  together 
with  various  private  adventurers,  several  servants,  and  ninety 
mariners ;  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.^ 

The  squadron  being  ready  to  put  to  sea,  Columbus,  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  his  undertaking,  confessed  himself  to  the 
Friar  Juan  Perez,  and  partook  of  the  sacrament  of  the  com- 
munion. His  example  was  followed  by  his  officers  and  crew, 
and  they  entered  upon  their  enterprise  full  of  awe,  and  with  the 
most  devout  and  affecting  ceremonials,  committing  themselves 
to  the  especial  guidance  and  protection  of  Heaven.  A  deep 
gloom  was  spread  over  the  whole  community  of  Palos  at  their 
departure,  for  almost  every  one  had  some  relative  or  friend  on 
board  of  the  squadron.  The  spirits  of  the  seamen,  already  de- 
pressed by  their  own  fears,  were  still  more  cast  down  at  the 
aflliction  of  those  they  left  behind,  who  took  leave  of  them  with 
tears  and  lamentations  and  dismal  forebodings,  as  of  men  they 
were  never  to  behold  again. 

>  Charlevoix.  Hint.  Ht.  Domingo,  Ub.  1.    Mufioz,  Iliat.  Nuevo  Mundo,  lib.  IL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEPARTURE  OF  COLUMBUS   ON   IIIS  FIRST   VOYAOB. 
[1492.] 

When  Columbus  set  sail  on  this  memorable  voyan;e,  he  com- 
menced a  regular  journal,  Intended  for  the  inspection  of  the 
.Spanish  sovereigns.  Like  all  his  other  transactions,  it  evinces 
how  deeply  he  was  impressed  wilii  tiie  grandeur  and  solenuiity 
of  his  enterprise.  He  proposed  to  keep  it,  as  he  afterward  ob- 
served, in  tlie  nianner  of  tiie  Comnientaries  of  Ca'sar.  It  opened 
with  a  stately  prologue,  wherein,  in  the  following  words,  were 
set  forth  the  motives  and  views  which  led  to  his  expedition. 

"In  nomine  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi.  Whereas  most  Christian, 
most  high,  most  excellent  and  most  powerful  princes,  king  and 
queen  of  the  Spiiins,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  our  sover- 
eigns, in  the  present  year  of  1192,  after  your  highnesses  had  put 
an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Moors  who  ruled  in  Euiope,  and  had 
concluded  that  warfare  in  the  great  city  of  Granada,  where,  on 
the  second  of  January,  of  tiiis  present  year,  I  saw  the  royal  ban- 
ners of  your  highnesses  placed  by  force  of  arms  on  the  towers 
of  the  Alhambra,  which  is  the  fortress  of  that  city,  and  beheld 
the  Moorish  king  sally  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  kiss 
the  I'oyal  hands  of  your  liighnesses  and  of  my  lord  the  prince  ; 
and  immediately  in  that  same  month,  in  consequence  of  the 
information  which  I  had  given  to  your  highnesses  of  the  lands 
of  India,  and  of  a  prince  who  is  called  the  Grand  Khan,  which 
is  to  say  in  our  language,  king  of  kings ;  how  that  many  times 
he  and  his  predecessors  had  sent  to  Home  to  entreat  for  doctors 
of  our  holy  faith,  to  instruct  him  in  the  same  ;  and  that  the  holy 
father  had  never  provided  him  with  them,  and  thus  so  many 
people  were  lost,  believing  in  idolatries,  and  imbibing  doctrines 
of  perdition  ;  therefore  your  highnesses,  as  Catholic  Christiana 
81 
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and  princes,  lovers  aud  promoters  of  the  holy  Christian  faith, 
and  enemies  of  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  and  of  all  idolatries  and 
heresies,  determined  to  send  me,  Christopher  Columbus,  to  the 
said  parts  of  India,  to  see  the  said  princes,  and  the  people  and 
lands,  and  discover  the  nature  and  disposition  of  them  all,  and 
the  means  to  be  taken  for  the  conversion  of  them  to  our  holy 
faith ;  and  ordered  tliat  1  should  not  go  by  land  to  the  east,  by 
which  it  is  the  custom  to  go,  but  by  a  voyage  to  the  west,  by 
whicii  course,  unto  the  present  time,  wo  do  not  know  for  certain 
that  any  one  hath  passed.  Your  highnesses,  therefore,  after  hav- 
ing expelled  all  the  Jews  from  your  kingdoms  and  territories, 
eommanded  me,  in  the  same  month  of  .January,  to  proceed  witi\ 
a  sulllcient  armament  to  the  said  parts  of  India ;  and  for  this 
purpose  bestowed  great  favors  upon  me,  ennobling  me,  that 
thenceforward  I  miglit  style  myself  Don,  ap|)ointing  me  high 
admiral  of  the  Ocean  sea,  and  perpetual  viceroy  and  governor 
of  all  the  islands  and  continents  I  should  discover  and  gain, 
and  which  henceforward  may  be  discovered  and  gained  in  tli6 
Ocean  sea ;  and  that  my  eldest  son  should  succeed  me,  and  so  on 
from  generation  to  generation  forever.  I  departetl  tiiere- 
fore,  from  the  city  of  Granada,  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  IMay,  of 
tlie  same  year  1492,  to  I'alos,  a  seaport,  where  I  armed  three 
fillips,  well  calculated  for  such  service,  and  sailed  from  that  port 
well  furnished  with  provisions  and  with  many  seamen,  on  Friday, 
the  third  of  August,  of  the  same  year,  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise, and  took  the  route  for  the  Canary  Islands  of  your  high- 
nesses to  steer  my  course  thence,  and  navigate  until  I  should 
arrive  at  the  Indies,  and  deliver  the  embassy  of  your  highnesses 
to  those  princes,  and  accomplish  that  which  you  had  commanded. 
For  this  purpose  I  intend  to  write  during  this  voyage,  very 
punctually  from  day  to  day,  all  that  I  may  do,  and  see,  and 
experience,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  Also,  my  sovereign 
princes,  beside  describing  each  night  all  that  has  occurred  in 
the  day,  and  in  the  day  the  navigation  of  the  night,  I  propose 
to  make  a  chart  in  which  I  will  set  down  the  waters  and  lands 
of  the  Ocean  sea  in  their  i)roper  situations  under  their  bearings  ; 
and  further,  to  compose  a  book,  and  illustrate  the  whole  in  pic- 
ture by  latitude  from  the  equinoctial,  and  longitude  from  the 
west ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  will  be  essential  that  I  should  forget 
sleep  and  attend  closely  to  the  navigation  to  accomplish  these 
things,  whicli  will  be  a  great  labor."  ^ 
Thus  are  formally  and  expressly  stated  by  Columbus  the  ob* 
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jcctfi  of  this  oxtraordin.irv  vovMijo.     Thf  mntori:)!  fiiols  still  ox. 
tant  of  his  joiiriKil  will  1h>  fomid  iiicorponitod  in  the  pri'sciit  work. 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  .'id  of  Auijiist,  1492,  early  in  the  morn- 
Ing,  that  Colnnibns  set  sail  from  the  bar  of  Saltes,  a  small  island 
formed  by  the  arms  of  tlie  Odiel,  in  front  of  the  town  of  llnelv;i, 
steering  in  a  sonth-wi'sterly  direction  for  the  Canary  Islands, 
wheuee'^it  was  his  intei  tion  to  strike  due  west.  As  a  guide  by 
which  to  sail,  he  had  i)i('i)ared  a  niMp  or  eliart,  improved  npoii 
that  sent  him  by  Paulo  Toseanelli.  Neither  of  those  now  exists, 
but  the  globe  or  planisphere  linished  by  ^Martin  IJeheui  in  this 
year  of  the  admiral's  first  voyage  is  still  extant,  and  fin-nislics 
an  idea  of  what  the  chart  of  Columbus  must  have  been.  It 
exhibits  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa  from  the  south  of 
Ireland  to  the  end  of  (iuinea,  and  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  extremity  of  Asia,  or,  as  it  was  termeil, 
India.  IJetween  tli<'m  is  placed  the  ishintl  of  (Mpango,  or  Japan, 
which,  according  to  Marco  Tolo,  lay  fifteen  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant  from  the  Asiatic  coast.  In  his  computations  Columbus 
adv.anced  tliis  island  about  a  thousand  leagues  too  much  to  tlio 
east,  supposing  it  to  be  about  the  situation  of  Florida  ;'^  and  at 
this  island  he  hoped  first  to  arrive. 

The  exultation  of  Columltus  at  finding  himself,  after  .so  many 
years  of  battled  hope,  fairly  launched  on  his  grand  entt^rprisc, 
was  checked  by  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  resolution  and 
perseverance  of  his  crews.  As  long  as  he  remained  within 
reach  of  Europe,  there  was  no  security  that,  in  a  moment  of 
repentance  and  alarm,  they  might  not  renounce  the  [)rose('ution 
of  the  voyage,  and  insist  on  a  return.  Symptoms  soon  appeared 
to  warrant  his  apprehensions.  On  the  third  day  the  Pinta  inad(! 
signal  of  distress  ;  her  rudder  was  discovered  to  be  broken  and 
unhung.  This  Columbus  surmised  to  l)e  done  through  the 
contrivance  of  the  owners  of  the  caravel,  Gomez  Rascon  and 
Christoval  Quintero,  to  disable  their  vessel,  and  cause  her  to  be 
left  l)ehind.  As  has  already  been  observed,  they  had  been 
pressed  into  tin  service  greatly  against  their  will,  and  their 

'  An  abHtract  of  this  journal,  made  by  I,aB  CanaH,  has  rocpnlly  In-en  diHcovonil,  and 
Is  published  ill  Ihe  tirHl  volnniu  of  Ihu  colk't'tlon  of  Sufior  Navarreli'.  Many  nuHKanuH  (if 
thin  abstract  had  been  previonnly  inscrttMl  by  l,as  Casas  in  his  HI«tory  of  the  nidiiw,  and 
the  same  journal  had  been  coplouHly  used  by  Kunmndo  Colnrabus  in  the  hiHtory  of  hii 
father.  In  llio  ])reHeut  account  of  this  voyai<i',  the  author  has  made  use  of  the  journal 
contaificd  In  the  workof  Seiior  Navarrele,  the  manuscript  history  of  Las  (.'asas,  the  History 
of  the  Indies  by  Ilerrera,  the  Lifeof  the  Admiral  liy  his  son,  the  Chronicle  of  the  Indies  by 
Oviedo,  the  manuscript  liistory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Andres  Hernaldes,  curate 
of  lios  I'alacios,  and  th?  Letters  and  Decades  of  the  Ocean  Hea,  by  I'eter  Martyr;  all  of 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  Ilerrera,  were  contemporaries  and  acuuainlances  of  Colum- 
bus. These  are  the  principal  authorities  which  hare  beeu  coniulled,  though  acattered 
lights  have  occasionally  been  obtained  from  other  nourceii. 

'  MaltuBrun,  U^ograph.  Uuirerselle,  torn.  ii.  u.  283. 
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caravel  seized  upon  for  the  expedition,  in  conformity  to  the 
royal  orders. 

Columbus  was  much  disturbed  at  this  occurrence.  It  pave 
him  a  foretaste  of  further  diflfleulties  to  be  api)reliended  from 
crews  partly  enlisted  on  compulsion,  and  all  full  of  doubt  and 
foreboding.  Trivial  obstacles  might,  in  the  present  critical 
state  of  his  voyage,  spread  panic  and  mutiny  through  his  ships, 
and  entirely  defeat  the  expedition.  The  wind  was  blowing 
strongly  at  the  time,  so  that  he  could  not  render  assistance 
wiVhout  endangering  his  own  vessel.  Fortunately,  Martin  Al- 
onzo  I'inzon  conunanded  the  Pinta,  and  being  an  adroit  and  able 
seaman,  succeeded  in  securing  the  rudder  with  cords,  so  as  to 
bring  the  vessel  into  management.  This,  however,  was  l»ut  a 
temporary  and  inadeciiiate  expetlient ;  the  fastenings  gave  way 
again  on  the  following  day,  and  the  other  ships  were  oljliged  to 
sliorten  sail  until  the  rudder  could  be  secured. 

This  damaged  state  of  the  I'inta,  as  well  as  her  being  in  a 
leaky  condition,  determined  the  admiral  to  touch  at  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  seek  a  vessel  to  replace  her.  He  considered  him- 
self not  far  from  those  islands,  though  a  different  opinion  was 
entertained  by  the  pilots  of  tlie  .squadron.  The  event  proved 
his  superiority  in  taking  observations  and  keeping  reckonings, 
for  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Canaries  on  the  morning  of  tlie 

yth. 

They  were  detained  upward  of  three  weeks  among  these 
islands,  seeking  in  vain  another  vessel.  They  were  obliged, 
therefore,  to  make  a  new  rudder  for  the  Pinta,  and  repair  her 
for  the  voyage.  The  latine  sails  of  the  Nina  were  also  altered 
into  square  sails,  that  she  might  work  more  steadily  and  securely, 
and  be  able  to  keep  company  with  the  other  vessels. 

While  sailing  among  these  islands,  the  crew  were  terrified 
at  beholding  the  lofty  peak  of  TenerilTe  sending  forth  volumes 
of  llame  and  smoke,  being  ready  to  take  alarm  at  any  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon,  and  to  construe  it  into  a  disastrous  portent. 
Columbus  took  great  pains  to  dispel  their  apprehensions,  ex- 
plaining the  natural  causes  of  those  volcanic  llrcs,  and  verifying 
liis  explanations  by  citing  Mount  Etna  and  other  well-knowu 
volcanoes. 

While  taking  in  wood  and  water  and  provisions  in  the  island 
of  Gomera,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Ferro,  which  reported  that 
three  Portuguese  caravels  had  been  seen  hovering  off  that 
island,  with  the  intention,  it  was  said,  of  capturing  Columbus. 
The  admiral  suspected  some  hostile  stratagem  on  the  part  of 
the  King  of  Portugal,  in  revenge  for  his  having  emb.arked  in  the 
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service  of  Spain ;  he  therefore  lost  no  time  in  putting  to  sea, 
anxious  to  get  far  from  those  islands,  and  out  of  the  track  of 
navigation,  trembling  lest  something  might  occur  to  defeat  hiij 
expeditiou,  commeuccd  under  such  iuausi)ieiou3  circumstauces. 
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CONTINUATION   OF  THK  VOYAOK  —  IIIJST  NOTICE  OF  THE  VAUIATION 

OK   THE    NEEDLE. 

[141)2.] 

Early  in  the  moniing  of  the  nth  of  September,  Columbus  sot 
sail  from  the  island  of  (Joniera,  and  now  might  be  said  (irst  to 
strike  into  the  region  of  discovery;  taking  leave  of  these  f  ion- 
tier  islands  of  tlic  Old  World,  and  steering  westward  for  the 
unknown  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  For  three  days,  however,  a 
profound  calm  kept  the  vessels  loitering  with  tlagging  sails. 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  land.  This  was  a  tantalizinji 
delay  to  Columbus,  who  was  impatient  to  find  himself  far  out 
of  sight  of  either  land  or  sail ;  which,  in  the  pure  atmosphens 
of  these  latitudes,  may  be  descried  at  an  immense  distance.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  the  'Jth  of  September,  at  dayitreak,  he 
beheld  Ferro,  the  last  of  the  Canary  islands,  alnjut  nine  leagues 
distant.  This  was  the  island  whence  the  J'ortnguese  caravels 
had  been  seen ;  he  was  therefore  in  the  very  neighborhood  of 
danger.  Fortunately,  a  breeze  sprang  up  with  the  sun,  their 
sails  were  once  more  filled,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the 
heights  of  Ferro  gradually  faded  from  the  horizon. 

On  losing  sight  of  this  last  trace  of  land,  the  hearts  of  the 
crews  failed  them.  They  seemed  literally  to  have  taken  leave 
of  the  world.  Behind  them  was  every  thing  dear  to  the  heart  of 
man  ;  country,  family,  friends,  life  itself ;  before  them  every 
thing  was  chaos,  mystery,  and  peril.  In  the  peiturl)ation  of  the 
moment,  they  despaired  of  ever  more  seeing  their  homes.  Many 
of  the  rugged  seamen  shed  tears,  and  some  broke  into  loud 
lamentations.  The  admiral  tried  in  every  way  to  soothe  their 
distress,  and  to  inspire  them  with  his  own  glorious  anticipations. 
He  described  to  them  the  magnificent  countries  to  which  he  was 
about  to  conduct  them  :  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  teeming 
with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  the  regions  of  Mangi  and  Cathay, 
with  their  cities  of  unrivalled  wealth  and  splendor.     He  prom- 
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iscd  thom  land  and  riches,  and  ovory  tiling  tlmt  could  arouse 
tlu'ir  cupidity  or  inlhimc  their  iniiv^inationa,  nor  wero  these 
promises  made  for  purjKJsea  of  mere  deception  ;  he  certaiuly 
beUeved  that  he  shonki  realize  them  all. 

He  now  issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  other  vessels, 
that,  in  tl»e  event  of  i,eparatioi»  hy  any  accident,  they  should 
continue  directly  westward  ;  but  that  after  sailing  seven  hundred 
Icaunes,  they  should  lay  by  from  midnifrht  until  daylight,  as  at 
ahout  that  distance  he  confidently  expected  to  find  land.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  he  thought  it  |x>ssible  he  light  not  discover  land 
witliin  tiie  distance  thus  assigned,  and  as  he  foresaw  that  the 
vague  terrors  already  awakened  among  the  seamen  would  in- 
crease with  the  space  which  intervened  between  them  and  their 
homes,  he  commenced  a  stratagem  which  he  continued  through- 
out the  voyage.  He  kept  two  reckonings  ;  one  correct,  in  which 
the  true  way  of  the  ship  was  noted,  and  which  was  retained  in 
secret  for  his  own  government ;  in  the  other,  which  was  open  to 
general  inspection,  a  number  of  leagues  was  daily  subtracted 
from  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  crews  were  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  distance  they  had  advanced.* 

On  the  11th  of  Septemi)er,  when  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  west  of  Ferro,  they  fell  in  with  part  of  a  mast,  which 
i'lom  its  size  appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  vessel  of  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  burden,  and  which  had  evidently  Ix'cn 
a  long  time  in  the  water.  The  crews,  tremblingly  alive  to  every 
tiling  that  could  excite  their  hopes  or  fears,  looked  with  rueful 
eye  upon  this  wreck  of  some  unfortunate  voyager,  drifting  omi- 
nously at  the  entrance  of  those  unknown  seas. 

On  the  i;5th  of  September,  in  the  evening,  being  about  two 
hundred  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ferro,  Columbus  for  the 
first  time  noticed  the  variation  of  the  needle,  a  phenomenon 
which  had  never  before  been  remarked.  He  perceived  about 
nightfall  that  the  needle,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  north  star, 
varied  about  half  a  point,  or  between  five  and  six  degrees,  to 
the  north-west,  and  still  more  on  the  following  morning.  Struck 
with  this  circumstance,  he  observed  it  attentively  for  three  days, 
aiitl  found  that  the  variation  increased  as  he  advanced.  He  at 
first  made  no  mention  of  this  phenomenon,  knowing  how  ready 
his  people  were  to  take  alarm,  but  it  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  pilots,  and  filled  them  with  consternation.     It  seemed  as 


'  It  han  been  erroneous)}-  Btuted  that  CoIuihIiua  kept  two  Journaln.  It  was  merely  in 
the  reckoniMK,  or  lof^-book  that  he  deceived  the  crew,  llin  journal  was  CMitirely  private, 
und  intended  for  hU  own  use  and  the  peruHul  of  the  sovereisns.  In  a  letter  written  from 
(Jraiiiida,  in  ir>(t3,  to  I'ope  Alexander  VII.,  lie  Mays  that  he  had  kept  an  account  of  his  voy- 
ut{e>i,  in  tirie  style  of  the  Corninenturies  of  C'lvsar,  which  he  intended  to  submit  to  his  hviliueaa 
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If  the  very  laws  of  iialiuf  wi'ic  <'li:iii>iiiii;,  ms  tin  y  a«lvanoo<l,  and 
thai  Ihcy  wcif  nitt'iiiijx  another  world,  sulijccl  to  uiduiowii  in 
llnem-i'.s.'     'I'lii-y  appivliondfd  that  llu'  compass  was   alioiit  to 
lose  its  mysterious  virtues,  and,  without  this  jjjuidc,  wiiut  Wiw 
to  liecome  of  them  in  a  vast  and  trackless  ocean? 

ColnmlMis  taski'd  his  science  and  inj^cnuity  for  rcas(»us  with 
which  to  allay  their  terror.  lie  observed  Unit  the  direction  of 
the  needle  was  not  to  the  polar  star,  l»ut  to  some  fixed  and 
invisihle  point.  The  variation,  therefore,  was  not  caused  l»y  any 
fallacy  in  the  compass,  but  by  the  movement  of  the  north  star 
itself,  which,  like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  had  its  changes  and 
revolutions,  and  every  day  ilescril)ed  a  circle  round  the  pole. 
The  high  opinion  which  the  [)ilots  entertained  of  Columbus  us  a 
profound  justronomcr,  gave  weight  to  this  theory,  iiiul  their  alarm 
subsided.  As  yet  the  solar  system  of  Copernicus  was  uukiiown  ; 
the  explanation  of  Columbus,  therefore,  was  highly  plausible 
und  ingenious,  and  it  shows  the  vivacity  of  his  mind,  ever  ready 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  moment.  The  theory  may  at  first 
have  been  advanced  merely  to  satisfy  the  niinds  of  others,  but 
Columbus  appears  subsequently  to  have  remained  satisfied  with 
it  himself.  The  phenomenon  has  now  become  familiar  to  us, 
but  wo  still  continue  ignorant  of  its  cause.  It  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  of  nature,  open  to  daily  observation  and  experiment, 
and  apparently  simple  from  their  familiarity,  but  which  on  in- 
vestigation make  the  human  mind  conscious  of  its  limits  ;  baf- 
fling the  experience  of  tlie  practical,  and  bumbliug  tlie  pride  of 
science. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONTINDATION     OP     THE     VOVAiiK  —  VARIOUS     TERRORS     OP    THE 

SEAMEN. 


i     i 


[1492.] 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  voyagers  were  rejoiced  by  the 
sight  of  what  they  considered  harbingers  of  land.  A  heron,  and 
a  tropical  bird  called  the  Kabo  de  J  unco,*  neither  of  which  is 
supposed  to  venture  far  to  sea,  hovered  about  the  ships.  On 
the  following  night  they  were  struck  with  awe  at  beholding  a 
meteor,  or,  as  Columbus  calls  it  in  his  journal,  a  great  flame  of 


*  Lm  CaMH,  Hist.  lad.,  lib.  I.  cnp.  «. 


*  The  water-wsjUll. 
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flr«»,  whirli  st'onu'd  to  full  from  tlio  sky  into  llic  s<'a,  nl.oiit  four 
or  live  loa^iics  (UHt:iut.  'I'licsc  iiiclcots,  coriiinoii  in  wiinii  cli- 
inuti's,  and  cHpeeiiilly  under  tiu-  tropics,  arc  iilwuys  si'i-n  in  tin- 
serene  azuru  Hky  of  tlioso  latitudes,  fulling  as  it  wviv  from  tlie 
lieavens,  liut  never  beneath  a  cloud.  In  tlie  transparent  atmos- 
pliere  of  one  of  those  beautiful  ni;j;lits,  where  i'vitry  star  shini's 
with  the  purest  lustre,  they  often  leave  a  luminous  train  hehintl 
tiieni  which  lasts  for  twelve  or  tifteen  seconds,  and  nuiy  well  he 
compared  to  a  llame. 

The  wind  had  hitherto  been  favorable,  with  occasional  thoujih 
transient  clouds  and  showers.  They  had  made  fj;reat  proj^ress 
each  day,  though  Columbus,  according  to  his  secret  plan,  con- 
nived to  suppress  several  leagues  in  the  daily  reckoning  left 
open  to  the  crew. 

They  had  now  arrivi'd  within  the  inlluence  of  the  trade  wind, 
which,  following  the  sun,  blows  sleailily  from  east  to  west  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  sweeps  over  a  few  adjoining  degrees  of 
ocean.  With  this  pr<)|)itious  bree/e  directly  aft,  they  were 
wafted  gently  but  speedily  over  a  tran(piil  si'a,  so  that  for  many 
days  they  did  not  shift  a  sail.  Columbus  [K-rpetually  recurs  to 
tlie  liland  and  temperate  serenity  of  the  weather,  which  in  this 
tract  of  the  ocean  is  soft  and  refreshing  without  being  cool.  In 
his  artless  and  expressive  language  he  compares  the  pure  and 
balmy  mornings  to  those  of  A[)ril  in  Andalusia,  and  observes 
that  they  wanted  but  the  song  of  the  nightingale  to  complete 
the  illusion.  "He  had  reason  to  say  so,"  observes  the  ven- 
erable Las  Casas ;  "  for  it  is  marvellous  the  suavity  which  we 
experience  when  half  way  toward  these  Indies  ;  and  the  more 
the  ships  approach  the  lands  so  much  more  do  they  perceive  th.' 
tein[)erance  and  softness  of  the  air,  the  clearness  of  the  sky, 
and  t!ie  amenity  and  fragrance  sent  forth  from  the  groves  and 
forests  ;  much  more  certtiinly  than  in  April  in  Andalusia."  ^ 

They  now  began  to  see  large  patches  of  herbs  and  weeds 
drifting  from  the  west,  and  increasing  in  quantity  as  they  ad- 
vanced. Some  of  these  weeds  were  such  as  grow  about  rocks, 
others  such  as  are  product'd  in  rivers  ;  some  were  yellow  and 
withered,  others  so  green  as  to  have  apparently  been  recently 
waslied  from  land.  On  one  of  these  patches  was  a  live  crab, 
which  Columbus  carefully  preserved.  They  saw  also  a  white 
tropical  bird,  of  a  kind  which  never  sleeps  upon  the  sea.  Tunny 
lisli  also  played  about  the  ships,  one  of  which  was  killed  by  the 
crew  of  the  Nina.     Columbus  now  called  to  mind  the  account 


,'!'■ 


<  Lud  C'a8U4,  Illtit.  IikI.,  lib.  i.  cap.  36,  MS. 
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given  by  Aristotle  of  certain  ships  of  Cadiz,  which, 
shores  outside  of  the  Straits  of  (J  ihraltar,  were  driven  westward 
by  an  impetuous  east  wind,  until  they  reached  a  i)art  of  the 
ocean  covered  with  vast  lields  of  weeds,  resembling  sunken 
islands,  among  which  they  beheld  many  tunny  fish.  He  sup- 
posed himself  arrived  in  this  weedy  sea,  as  it  had  been  callci, 
from  which  the  ancient  mariners  had  turuod  back  in  dismay, 
but  which  he  regarded  with  animated  hope,  as  indicating  the 
vicinity  of  laud.  Not  th-it  he  had  yet  any  idea  of  reaching  the 
object  of  his  search,  the  eastern  end  of  Asia  ;  for,  according  to 
his  computation,  he  had  come  but  three  hundred  and  sixty 
leagues^  since  leaving  the  Canary  Islands,  and  he  placed  the 
main  land  of  India  much  farther  on. 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  same  weather  continued  ;  a  «ioft 
steady  breeze  from  the  east  filled  every  sail,  while,  to  u^e  tlie 
words  of  Columbus,  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  the  ( Juadalquiver  :it 
Seville.  He  fancied  that  tlie  water  of  tlie  sea  grew  fresher  as 
he  advanced,  and  noticed  this  as  a  proof  of  the  sui)erior  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  the  uir.'^ 

The  crews  were  all  in  high  spirits  ;  each  ship  strove  to  get  in 
the  advance,  and  every  seaman  was  eagerly  on  the  look-out ; 
for  the  sovereigns  had  promised  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ma- 
ravedis  to  him  who  should  first  discover  land.  Martin  Alonzc 
Pinzon  crowded  all  canvas,  and,  as  the  Pinta  was  a  fast  sailer, 
he  generally  kept  the  lead.  In  the  afternoon  he  hailed  tlie  ad- 
miral and  informed  him  that,  from  the  flight  of  a  great  numl)er 
of  birds  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  northern  horizon,  he 
thought  there  was  land  in  that  direction. 

There  was  in  fact  a  cloudiness  in  the  north,  kucIi  as  often 
hangs  over  land ;  and  at  sunset  it  assumed  such  shaix?s  and 
masses  that  many  fancied  they  beheld  islands.  There  was  a 
universal  wish,  therefoie,  to  steer  for  that  quarter.  Columbus, 
however,  was  persuaded  that  they  were  mere  illusions.  Every 
one  who  has  made  a  sea  voyage  must  have  witnessed  th(i  de- 
ceptions caused  by  clouds  resting  upon  the  horizon,  especially 
about  sunset  and  sunrise  ;  which  tlie  eye,  assisted  by  the  imagin- 
ation and  desire,  easily  converts  into  the  wished-for  land. 
This  is  pn  .icularly  the  case  within  the  tropics,  where  the  clouils 
at  sunset  assume  the  most  singular  appearances. 

On  the  following  day  there  were  drizzling  showers,  unaccom- 
panied by  wind,  which  Columbus  considered  favorable  signs ; 


■  Of  twenty  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  the  unity  of  UUtonce  used  tliroughout  Ibiit 
work. 

>  Lae  Canaa,  Hint.  lud.,  lib.  1.  cap.  30. 
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two  boobies  also  flew  on  board  tlie  ships,  birds  which,  he  ob- 
served, seldom  fly  twenty  leagues  from  land.  He  sounded, 
therefore,  with  a  line  of  two  hundred  fathoms,  but  found  no 
bottom.  He  supposed  he  might  be  passing  between  islands, 
lying  to  the  north  and  south,  but  was  unwilling  to  waste  the 
{)rt'sent  favoring  breeze  l)y  going  in  searoh  of  them  ;  beside,  he 
had  confidently  affirmed  that  land  was  to  be  found  by  keeping 
steadfastly  to  the  west ;  his  whole  expedition  had  been  founded 
ou  such  a  presumption  ;  ne  should,  therefore,  risk  all  credit  and 
authority  with  his  people  were  he  to  appear  to  doubt  and  waver, 
and  to  go  groping  blindly  from  point  to  point  of  the  compass. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  one  bold  course  always  west- 
ward, until  he  should  reach  the  coast  of  India ;  and  afterward, 
if  advisable,  to  seek  these  islands  on  his  return. ' 

Notwitlistanding  his  precaution  to  keep  the  people  ignorant 
of  the  distance  they  had  sailed,  they  were  now  growing  ex- 
tremely uneasy  at  the  length  of  the  voyage.  They  had  advanced 
much  farther  west  tha\i  ever  man  had  sailed  before,  and  though 
ah'cady  beyond  the  reach  of  succor,  still  they  continued  daily 
leaving  vast  tracts  of  ocean  behind  them,  and  pressing  onward 
and  onward  into  tliat  apparently  boundless  abyss.  It  is  true 
'.hey  had  been  flattered  by  various  indications  of  land,  and  still 
others  were  occi.aing;  but  all  mocked  thcni  with  vain  hopes: 
after  being  hailed  with  a  transient  joy,  they  passed  away,  one 
after  another,  and  the  same  interminable  expanse  of  sea  and 
sky  continued  to  extend  l)efore  them.  Eve.i  the  bland  and  gen- 
tle breeze,  uniformly  aft,  was  now  conjured  by  their  ingenious 
fcare  into  a  cai,«»o  of  alarm  ;  for  they  began  to  imagine  that  the 
wind,  in  these  seas,  might  always  prevail  from  the  east,  and  if 
so,  would  never  permit  tlieir  return  to  Spain. 

Columbus  endeavored  to  dispel  tjiese  gloomy  presages,  some- 
times by  argument  and  expost  iltition,  sometimes  by  awakening 
fresh  hopes,  and  pointing  out  new  signs  of  land.  On  the  20th 
of  iSeptember  the  wind  veered,  with  light  breezes  from  the 
south-west.  These,  though  adverse  to  their  progress,  had  a 
cheering  effect  upon  the  people,  as  they  proved  that  the  wind 
did  not  always  prevail  from  the  east.'^  Several  birds  also  visited 
the  ships  ;  three,  of  a  small  kind  which  keep  about  groves  and 
orchards,  came  singing  in  the  morning,  and  flew  away  again  in 
the  evening.     Their  song  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  dismayed 
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■  ni8t.  (lul  Aliniruntc,  cap.  20.  Extracts  from  Journal  of  Columb.  >>'avarrete,  t.  i. 
p.  16. 

'  Mucho  me  fue  nec(  saric  esle  viento  contrario,  porque  mi  gcnte  andaban  rauy 
mtimuladoH,  que  pciisaban  que  no  vcnlaban  eatos  nutreii  vieuto*  para  Totver  it  EspaM 
I'rimur  Viagt!  dc  C'olou.    Navarrete,  torn.  i.  p.  U. 
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mariners,  who  liailcd  it  as  the  voice  of  himl.  The  hirger  fowl, 
they  observed,  were  strong  of  wing,  antl  might  venture  far  to 
s.-i;  hut  such  small  birds  were  too  feeble  to  fly  far,  aud  tlieir 
singing  sliowcd  that  they  were  not  exhausted  by  their  flight. 

(In  "the  following  day  there  was  either  a  profound  calm  or 
light  winds  from  the  south-west.  The  sea,  as  far  as  the  eyo 
could  reach,  was  covered  with  weeds;  a  phenomenon,  often 
oi)served  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  which  has  sometimes  the 
a[)pearance  of  a  vast  inundated  meadow.  This  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  immense  quantities  of  submarine  plants,  which  grow  at 
tlie  bottom  ol  ihe  sea  until  ripe,  when  they  are  detached  by  the 
motion  of  the  w;ives  and  currents,  and  rise  to  the  surface.' 
These  fields  o"  weeds  were  at  first  regarded  with  great  satis- 
faction, l)ut  at  length  they  became,  in  many  places,  so  dense 
and  matted  as  in  some  degree  to  impede  the  sailing  of  the  ships, 
which  must  have  been  under  very  little  headway.  The  crews 
now  called  to  mind  some  tale  about  the  frozen  ocean,  where 
ships  were  said  to  be  sometimes  fixed  iuunovable.  They  en- 
deavored, therefore,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  these  floating 
masses,  lest  some  disaster  of  the  kind  might  hap[)en  to  them- 
selves.'^ Others  considered  these  weeds  as  proof  that  tht?  sea 
was  growing  shallower,  and  began  to  talk  of  lurking  rocks,  and 
shoals,  and  treacherous  quicksands  ;  and  of  the  danger  of  r:  fi- 
ning aground,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  where  their 
vessels  might  rot  and  fall  to  pieces,  far  out  of  the  track  of  hu- 
man aid,  and  without  any  shore  where  the  crews  might  take 
refuge.  They  had  evidently  some  confused  notion  of  the  ancient 
story  of  the  sunken  island  of  Atalaniis,  and  feared  that  ihty 
we?'e  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  ocean  where  navigation  was 
said  to  be  obstructed  l)y  drowned  lands,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
ingulfed  country. 

To  dispel  these  fears,  the  admirr.l  had  frequent  recourse  to 
the  lead  ;  l)ut  though  he  sounded  with  a  ileep-sea  line,  he  still 
lound  no  bottom.  The  minds  of  the  crews,  however,  had  grad- 
ually become  diseased.  They  were  full  of  vague  terrors  and 
sui)erstitiou8  fancies  :  they  construed  every  thing  into  a  cause  of 
alarm,  and  harassed  tiieir  commander  by  incessant  murmurs. 

For  three  days  there  was  a  continuance  of  light  summer  airs 
from  the  southwanl  and  westward,  and  the  sea  was  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror.  A  whale  was  seen  heaving  up  its  huge  form  at  a 
distance,  which  Columbus  immediately  pointed,  out  as  a  favorai»le 
indication,  affirming  inat  these  fish  were  generally  in  the  n',ij,l.- 


f  (•  I 


>  Humboldt,  Personal  N^arrativc,  book  i.  cap.  1.        >  Hist,  del  Almlrunte,  c«p,  18 
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borhcod  of  land.  The  crews,  however,  became  uneasy  at  the 
calmness  of  the  weather.  They  observed  that  the  contrary 
winds  which  they  experienced  were  transient  and  unsteady,  and 
so  li"'ht  as  not  to  ruflle  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  maintained 
a  sluf'gish  calm  like  a  lake  of  dead  water.  Every  thing  dif- 
fered, they  said,  in  these  strange  regions  from  the  world  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  only  winds  which  pre- 
vailed with  any  constancy  and  force,  were  from  the  east,  and 
they  had  not  power  to  disturb  tlie  torpid  stillness  of  the  ocean  ; 
there  was  a  risk,  therefore,  either  of  perishing  amid  stagnant 
and  shoreless  waters,  or  of  being  prevented,  by  contrary  winds, 
from  ever  returning  to  their  naive  country. 

Columbus  continued  witii  admirable  patience  to  reason  with 
these  fancies  ;  observing  that  the  calmness  of  the  sea  must  un- 
doubtedly l)e  caused  by  the  vicinity  of  land  in  the  quarter  whence 
the  wind  blew,  which,  therefore,  had  not  space  sufficient  to  act 
upon  the  surface  and  heave  up  large  waves  Terr'^r,  however, 
imiltiplies  and  varies  the  forms  of  iclcal  danger  a  thousand  times 
fast<'r  than  the  most  active  wisdom  can  dispel  them.  The  more 
Columbus  argued,  the  more  boisterous  became  the  murmurs  of 
his  crew,  until,  on  Sunday,  the  2r)th  of  September,  there  came 
on  a  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  unaccompanied  by  wind.  This 
phenomenon  often  occurs  on  the  broad  ocean  ;  being  either  the 
expiring  undulations  of  some  past  gale,  or  the  movement  given 
to  the  sea  by  some  dir>tant  current  of  wind  ;  it  was,  nevertheless, 
regarded  with  astonishment  by  the  mariners,  and  dispelled  the 
•niaginary  terrors  occasioned  by  the  calm. 

Columbus,  who  as  usual  considered  himself  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  and  guardianship  of  Heaven  in  this  solemn  enterprise, 
intimiites  in  his  journal  that  this  swelling  of  the  sea  seemed 
providentially  ordered  to  allay  the  rising  clamors  of  his  crew  ; 
comparing  it  to  that  which  so  miraculously  aided  Moses  when 
couiiuctiug  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  captivity  of  Egypt.' 

'  "  Corao  la  mar  cbIuvIpbo  mnr.sa  y  llnna  murmurnba  la  Rente  diclendo  que,  pues 
iiitr  Hlli  no  hal)ia  mar  graiidv  que  nuiica  ventaria  |iara  vulver  a  Kspana;  |K>ru  dettpuce 
Hl;r'i»t'  inuclio  la  mar  y  xin  vioiiln,  que  Ioh  aHornbraba;  |)or  In  cual  diet*  aqui  el  Alrairante; 
nii  ijiif  111111/  neii'snrio  me  fiic  In  mar  nltii,  </ue  no porevio,  smIvo  el  tiemfio  de  Ins  JuttioB 
iiiiiiiilo  iulieron  ile  Egipto  contra  Moystt  que  Ion  aacaba  tie  cajativerio-"  ■  -  Journal  of 
Cj)umb.    Navarrcte,  loui.  1.  p.  12. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONTINUATION  OF    THE   VOYAGE  —  DISCOVERT  OF  LAND. 

11492.1 


more 


The  situation  of  Columbus  was  daily  becoming  more  and 
critical.  In  proportion  is  he  approached  the  regions 
where  he  expected  to  find  land,  the  impatience  of  his  crews  aug- 
raented.  The  favorable  signs  which  increased  his  confidence, 
were  derided  by  them  as  delusive ;  and  there  was  danger  of 
their  rebelling,  and  obliging  him  to  turn  back,  when  on  the 
point  of  realizing  the  object  of  all  his  labors.  They  beheld 
themselves  with  dismay  still  wafted  onward,  over  the  boundless 
wastes  of  what  appeared  to  them  a  mere  watery  desert,  sur- 
rounding the  habitable  world.  What  was  to  become  of  them 
should  their  provisions  fail  ?  Their  ships  were  too  weak  and 
defective  even  for  the  great  voyage  they  had  already  made,  but 
if  they  were  still  to  press  forward,  adding  at  every  moment  to 
the  immense  expanse  behind  them,  how  should  they  ever  be  able 
to  return,  having  no  intervening  port  where  they  might  victual 
and  refit? 

In  this  way  they  fed  each  other's  discontents,  gathering  to- 
gether in  little  knots,  and  fomenting  a  spirit  of  mutinous  op[X)- 
sition  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  natural  fire  of  the  Spanish 
temperament  and  its  impatience  of  control ;  and  that  a  gre.vt 
part  of  these  men  were  sailing  on  compulsion,  we  cannot  won- 
der that  there  was  imminent  danger  of  their  l)reaking  forth  into 
open  rebellion  and  compelling  Columbus  to  turn  back.  In  their 
secret  conferences  they  exclaimed  against  him  as  a  desperado, 
bent,  in  a  mad  phantasy,  upon  doing  soinetliing  extravagant  to 
render  himself  notorious.  What  were  thcii  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers to  one  evidently  content  to  sacrifice  liis  own  life  for  the 
chance  of  distinction?  What  obligations  bound  them  to  con- 
tinue on  with  him  ;  or  when  were  the  terms  of  their  agreement 
to  be  considered  as  fulfilled?  They  had  already  penetrated 
unknown  seas,  untraversed  by  a  sail,  far  beyond  wlu^re  man 
had  ever  before  ventured.  They  had  done  enough  to  gain  them- 
selves a  character  for  courage  and  hardihood  in  imdertaking 
such  an  enterprise  and  persisting  in  it  so  far.  How  much 
farther  were  they  to  go  in  quest  of  a  merely  conjectured  land  ? 
Were  they  to  sail  on  until  they  i)erished,  or  until  all  return  be- 
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canio  impossible  ?     In  such  case  they  would  be  the  authors  of 
tlicir  own  cK-struction. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  thej'  consult  their  safety,  and  turn 
back  before  too  late,  who  would  blame  them?  Any  complaints 
made  by  Columbus  would  be  of  no  weight;  he  was  a  foreigner, 
without  friends  or  influence;  his  schemes  had  been  condeniiierl 
bv  tlie  learned,  and  discountenanced  by  people  of  all  ranks,  lie 
had  no  party  to  uphold  him.  and  a  host  of  opponents  whose 
pride  of  opinion  would  be  gratified  by  his  failure.  Or,  as  an 
effectual  means  of  preventing  his  complaints,  they  might  tlirow 
him  into  the  sea,  and  give  out  that  he  had  fallen  overboard 
while  busy  with  his  instruments  contemplating  the  stars ;  a  re- 
port which  no  one  would  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  means 
to  controvert." 

Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
crew,  but  he  still  maintained  a  serene  and  steady  countenance ; 
soothing  some  with  gentle  words ;  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the 
pride  or  avarice  of  others,  and  openly  menacing  the  refractory 
with  signal  punishment,  should  they  do  any  thing  to  impede  the 
voyajic. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  wind  again  became  favorable, 
and  they  were  able  to  resume  their  course  directly  to  the  west. 
The  airs  being  light  and  the  sea  calm,  the  vessels  sailed  near  to 
each  other,  and  Columbus  had  much  conversation  with  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  on  the  subject  of  a  chart  which  the  former  had 
sent  three  days  before  on  board  of  the  Pinta.  Pinzon  thought 
that,  according  to  the  indications  of  the  map,  they  ought  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cipango,  and  the  other  islands  which 
the  admiral  had  therein  delineated.  Columbus  partly  entertained 
the  same  idea,  but  thought  it  possible  that  the  ships  might  have 
been  borne  out  of  their  track  by  their  prevalent  currents,  or  that 
they  had  not  come  so  far  as  the  pilots  had  reckoned.  He  de- 
sired that  the  chart  might  be  returned,  and  Pinzon,  tying  it  to 
the  end  of  a  cord,  flung  it  on  board  to  him.  While  Columbus, 
his  pilot,  and  several  of  his  experienced  mariners  were  8tudyin<x 
the  map,  and  endeavoring  to  make  out  from  it  their  actual 
position,  they  heard  a  shout  from  the  Pinta,  and  looking  up, 
beheld  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  mounted  on  the  stern  of  his  vesbcl 
crying  "  Land  !  land !  Senor,  I  claim  my  reward  !  "  He  pointed 
ai  the  same  time  to  the  south-west,  where  there  was  indeed  an 
ajjpearance  of  land  at  about  twenty-five  leagues'  distance.  Upon 
this  Columbus  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  returned  thanks 
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to  God  ;  and  Martin  Alonzo  repeated  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  his  own  crew  and  tliat  of  tlie  admiral.' 

The  seamen  now  mounted  to  the  masthead  or  climbed  alwut 
the  rigging,  straining  their  eyes  in  the  direction  pointed  out. 
The  conviction  became  so  general  of  land  in  that  quarter,  and 
the  joy  of  the  people  so  ungovernable,  that  Columbus  found  it 
necessary  to  vary  from  his  usual  course,  and  stand  all  night  to 
the  south-west.  The  morning  light,  however,  put  an  end  to  all 
their  hopes,  as  to  a  dream.  The  fancied  land  proved  to  be 
nothing  but  an  evening  cloud,  and  had  vanished  in  the  night. 
With  dejected  hearts  they  once  more  resumed  their  western 
course,  from  which  Columbus  would  never  have  varied,  but  in 
compliance  with  their  clamorous  wishes. 

For  several  days  they  continued  on  with  the  same  propitious 
breeze,  tranquil  sea,  and  mild,  delightful  weather.  The  water 
was  so  calm  that  the  sailors  amused  themselves  with  swininiing 
about  the  vessel.  Dolphins  began  to  abound,  and  flying-fish, 
darting  into  the  air,  fell  ujion  the  decks.  The  continued  signs 
of  land  diverted  the  attention  of  the  crews,  and  insensibly  be- 
guiled them  onward. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  pilot 
of  the  admiral's  ship,  they  had  come  five  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  west  since  leaving  the  Canary  Islands.  The  reckoning 
which  Columbus  showed  the  crew  was  five  hundred  and  eigbty- 
four,  but  the  reckoning  which  he  kept  privately  was  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven.''  On  the  following  day  the  weeds  floated  from 
east  to  west ;  and  on  the  third  day  no  birds  were  to  be  seen. 

The  crews  now  began  to  fear  that  they  had  passed  between 
islands,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  the  birds  had  been  fly- 
Columbus  had  also  some  doubts  of  the  kind,  but  refused 

alter  his  westward  course.  The  people  again  uttered  mur- 
mur:, and  menaces ;  but  on  the  following  day  they  were  visited 
by  such  flights  of  birds,  and  the  various  indications  of  land  be- 
came so  numerous,  that  from  a  state  of  despondency  they 
passed  to  one  of  confident  expectation. 

Eager  to  obtain  the  promised  pension,  the  seamen  were  con- 
tinually giving  the  cry  of  land,  on  the  least  appearance  of  the 
kind.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  false  alarms,  which  produced  con- 
tinual disappointments,  Columbus  declared  that  should  any  one 
give  such  notice,  and  land  not  be  discovered  within  three  days 
afterward,  he  should  thenceforth  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  reward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon 
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lioiinn  to  lose  confidonce  in  Uioir  prcsont  course,  and  proposed 
tliat  they  .slioiild  stiind  more  to  the  southward.  Columbus, 
however,  still  persisted  iu  steerinji;  directly  west.^ 

Observing  this  dilYerence  of  opinion  in  a  ix'rson  so  important 
iu  his  scpKulron  as  I'inzon,  and  fearing  that  chance  or  design 
niight  scatter  the  ships,  he  ordered  that,  should  either  of  the 
caravels  be  separated  from  him,  it  should  stand  to  the  west,  and 
endeavor  as  soon  as  [)ossil)le  to  join  company  again  ;  he  directed, 
also,  that  the  vessels  should  keep  near  to  him  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  as  at  these  times  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  most 
favorable  to  the  discovery  of  distant  land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7tli  of  October,  at  smn'ise,  several  of 
tlio  iidMiiral's  crew  thought  they  beheld  land  in  the  west,  but  so 
indistinctly  that  no  one  ventured  to  proclaim  it,  l(!st  he  should 
he  mistaken,  and  forfeit  all  chance  of  the  reward  ;  the  Nina, 
however,  bi'ing  a  good  sailer,  pressed  forward  to  ascertain  the 
fact.  In  a  little  while  a  Hag  was  hoisted  at  her  niisthead,  and 
a  gun  discharged,  i)eing  the  [)reconcerted  signals  fo'/  land.  New 
joy  was  awakened  throughout  the  little  squadron,  and  every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  west.  As  they  advanced,  however,  Jeir 
cloud-built  hopes  faded  away,  and  before  evening  the  fancied 
land  had  again  melted  into  air.''^ 

The  crews  now  sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection  proportioned 
to  their  recent  excitement ;  l)ut  new  circumstances  occurred  to 
arouse  them.  Columbus,  having  observed  great  llights  of  small 
liekl-liirds  going  toward  the  south-west,  concluded  they  must  be 
secure  of  some  neighl)oring  land,  where  they  would  find  food 
and  a  resting-i)laee.  He  knew  the  importance  which  the  Portu- 
guese voyagers  attached  to  the  flight  of  birds,  l)y  following 
wiiicli  they  had  discovered  most  of  their  islands.  lie  had  now 
come  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  the  distance  at  which  l\yi 
had  computed  to  find  the  island  of  Cipango ;  as  there  was  no 
appearance  of  it.  he  might  have  missed  it  through  some  mistake 
iu  the  latitude.  lie  determined,  therefore,  on  the  evening  of 
tiic  7th  of  October,  to  alter  his  course  to  the  west-south-west, 
tiie  direction  in  which  the  birds  generally  Hew,  and  continue 
that  direction  for  at  least  two  days.  After  all,  it  was  no  great 
deviation  from  his  main  course,  and  would  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Pinzons,  as  well  as  be  insi)iriting  to  his  followers  generally. 

For  three  days  they  stood  in  this  direction,  and  the  farther 
they  went  the  more  fre(]uent  and  encouraging  were  the  signs  of 
laud.     Flights  of  small  birds  of  various  colors,  some  of  them 
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Buch  m  sing  iu  tlic  fu'kls,  came  flying  about  tlic  sliips,  and  then 
continued  toward  tlic  south-west,  and  others  were  heard  also 
flying  by  in  the  night.  Tunny  fisli  played  al)Out  the  smooth  soa, 
and  a  heron,  a  pelican,  and  a  duck  were  seen,  all  bound  in  tlie 
same  direction.  The  herbage  which  floated  by  was  fresli  and 
green,  as  if  recently  from  land,  and  the  air,  Columbus  observes, 
was  sweet  and  fragrant  as  April  breezes  in  Seville. 

All  these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  crews  as  so  many 
delusions  beguiling  them  on  to  destruction  ;  and  when  on  tin 
evening  of  the  third  day  they  beheld  the  sun  go  down  upon  a 
shorelels  horizon,  they  broke  forth  into  tm-bulent  ehinior.  Tluy 
exclaimed  against  this  obstinacy  in  tempting  fate  l)y  continuins; 
on  into  a  boundless  sea.  They" insisted  upon  turning  homeward, 
and  abandoning  the  voyage  as  hopeless.  Columbus  endeavored 
to  pacify  them  by  gentle  words  and  promises  of  large  rewards; 
but  finding  that  they  only  increased  in  clamor,  he  assumed  a 
decided  tone.  He  told  thsm  it  was  useless  to  murmur,  the 
expedition  had  been  sent  by  the  sovereigns  to  seek  the  Indies, 
and,  happen  what  might,  he  was  determined  to  persevere,  until, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  should  accomplish  the  enterprise.* 

Columbus  was  now  at  open  tlefiance  with  his  crew,  and  his 
situation  became  desperate.     Fortunately  the  manifestations  of 
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It  has  been  asserted  by  varloua  historians,  that  Colnmbus,  a  day  or  two  previous  to 
coming  in  sight  of  the  New  World,  capitulated  with  his  mutinous  crew,  promising,  if 
he  did  not  discover  land  within  tlireedays,  to  abiuulon  liie  voyage.  There  is  no  authority 
for  such  an  assertion,  either  in  the  history  of  his  son  Ki^rnaniio  or  that  of  the  Bishop  I,ns 
Uasas,  e  cii  of  whom  had  the  admiral's  papers  lieforo  bim.  'J'bere  is  no  mention  of  such 
Hcircun  stance  in  the  extracts  made  from  the  journal  by  I/iis  (^asas,  wbicli  have  recently 
been  brou(,bt  to  light;  nor  is  It  asserted  by  eillier  IVter  Martyr  or  the  Curate  of  I.on 
TalacioB,  both  contemporaries  and  acfjuaintances  of  Columbus,  and  who  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  mention  so  striiiing  a  fact,  If  true.  It  rests  merely  upon  the  authorlly  of 
Oviedo,  who  la  of  inferior  credit  to  either  of  the  authors  above  cited,  and  was  grossly 
Ujisled  «  to  many  of  the  particulars  of  this  voyage  by  a  pilot  of  the  name  of  Ileriiaii 
Perez  Matheo,  who  was  hostile  to  Columbus.  In  the  manuscript  process  of  the  nietnor- 
able  lawsuit  between  Don  Diego,  sou  of  the  admiral,  and  the  fiscal  of  the  crown,  Is  the 
evidence  of  one  Tedro  de  Bilbao,  who  teftities  that  he  heard  many  times  that  some  (if 
the  pilots  and  mariners  wished  to  turn  back,  but  that  the  admiral  nromlsed  them  preseiitK, 
and  entreated  them  to  wait  two  or  three  days,  before  which  time  be  should  discover  land. 
(  "  Pedro  do  Bilbao  oyo  muchas  veces  que  algunos  pilolos  y  marineros  ((uerlan  volvi  inc 
flino  fuera  por  el  Almirante  que  les  prometio  donos,  les  rogo  csperaseri  dos  o  ires  di.is  i 
que  antes  del  termino  dcscubriera  tierra."  )  This,  if  true,  Implies  no  capitulation  to 
relinquish  the  enterprise. 

On  the  other  baud.  It  was  asserted  by  some  of  the  witncsHcs  in  the  abovcmentlriMi'd 
suit,  that  Columbus,  after  having  proceeded  some  few  hundred  leagues  without  findini; 
land,  lost  confldence  and  wished  to  turn  back;  b\it  was  perBU."ded  and  even  piqued  Im 
continue  by  the  I'lnzons.  This  assertion  carries  falsehood  on  its  very  face.  It  is  In  tolal 
contradiction  to  that  persevering  constancy  and  undaunted  resolution  displayed  liy 
Columbus,  not  merely  in  the  present  voyage,  but  from  first  to  last  of  his  dlHicult  and 
dangerous  career.  '1  his  testimony  was  givm  by  some  of  the  mutinous  men,  anxious  to 
exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  I'lnzons,  and  to  liepreciale  that  of  Columbus.  Fortunately, 
the  extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  latter,  written  from  day  to  day,  with  guileless  sirn- 
pllclty,  and  all  the  air  o."  truth,  disprove  these  fables,  nnd  show  that  on  the  very  day 
previous  to  his  discovery,  he  expressed  a  ptremptory  delerminaliuD  to  p«rieve"re,  in 
dcliauuu  qI  ttU  daugeiv  at>d  dUficulUea. 
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tlic  vicinity  of  land  were  such  on  the  followinjj;  day  as  no  longer 
to  admit  a  doiilit.  Hi'side  a  (luantity  of  ficsh  weeds,  such  as 
iriow  in  rivers,  the}'  saw  a  green  fish  of  a  k'"d  wliieli  Iveeps 
iihoiit  rocivs  ;  then  a  branch  of  thorn  with  bei  ries  on  it,  and 
recently  separated  from  the  tree,  floated  by  them  ;  then  they 
|)iel<ed  up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and,  above  all,  a  staff  arti- 
(icially  earved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  san- 
<ruiiie  expectation ;  i\nd  throughout  the  day  each  one  was 
eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover 
the  long-sought-for  land. 

In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable  custom  on 
l)oard  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  mariners  had  sung  the  ''  Salve 
Kc<j;ina,"  or  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made  an  impressive 
address  to  his  crew.  He  pointed  out  the  goodness  of  God  in 
thus  conducting  them  by  soft  and  favoring  breezes  across  a 
tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their  hopes  continually  with  fresh  signs, 
increasing  as  their  fears  augmented,  and  tl;us  leading  and  guid- 
in<f  tliein  to  a  promised  land.  He  now  reminded  them  of  the 
orders  he  had  given  on  leaving  the  Canaries,  that,  after  sailing 
westward  seven  hundred  leni^ues,  they  should  not  make  sail 
after  midnight.  Present  ap|)earanoes  autiiorized  such  a  precau- 
tion. He  thought  it  probable  they  woidd  make  land  that  very 
night ;  he  ordered,  therefore,  a  vigilant  look-out  to  be  kept  from 
the  forecastle,  promising  to  whomsoever  should  make  the  dis- 
covery, a  doul)let  of  velvet,  in  addition  to  tne  pension  to  be 
given  by  the  sovereigns.* 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more  sea  than  usual, 
and  they  had  made  great  progress.  At  sunset  they  had  stooil 
again  to  the  west,  and  were  [)loughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate, 
the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead,  from  her  superior  sailing.  The 
greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the  ships ;  not  an  eye 
was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening  darkened,  Columbus 
took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high 
poop  of  his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon, 
and  maintaining  an  intense  and  unremitting  watch.  About  ten 
o'clock  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  gliuunering  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. Fearing  his  eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to 
Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and 
inquired  whether  he  saw  such  a  light ;  the  latter  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Doubtful  whether  it  might  not  yet  be  some  delu- 
sion of  the  fancy,  Columbus  called  Uodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia, 
and  made  the  same  inquiry.     By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended 


>  Ilidt.  del  Almiruute,  cap.  21. 
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tlio  routid-hoiiso  the  lijilit  had  (lisMppoarcd.  They  saw  it  once 
or  twic'o  iiftenvard  in  suddi'ii  mid  |>:is.siii<j;  liiciniis  ;  as  if  it  were 
a  torch  in  the  hark  of  a  lislicrnian,  risiiit;'  and  sinlvin<r  witli  the 
waves  ;  or  in  tlie  liand  of  some  lu'rson  on  slioro,  hornc  up  nnd 
clown  as  he  walked  from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and 
uncertain  were  tlieso  p;leanis  tliat  few  attached  any  iniportMiico 
to  tliem  ;  Columhus,  however,  considered  them  as  certiiin  signs 
of  land,  and,  moreover,  tliat  tlie  land  w.is  inhabited. 

Tliey  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  niorninnr,  wlicii  a 
^nn  from  the  Tinta  <i;ave  tlie  joyful  siunal  of  land.  It  was  liist 
descried  liy  a  mariner  named  Rodrii^o  de  Triana  ;  hut  the  icwanl 
was  afterward  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having  previously 
perceived  the  light.  The  land  was  now  clearly  seen  al)out  iwo 
leagues  distant,  whcreujjon  they  took  in  sail  and  lay  to,  waitini; 
impatiently  for  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this  little  space  of 
time  must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At  length,  in 
spite  of  every  ditllculty  and  danger,  he  had  accomplished  lii.s 
object.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed  ;  his 
theory,  which  liad  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  was  triumphantly 
estal)lished  ;  he  had  secured  to  himself  a  gloiy  tiurable  as  the 
world  itself. 

Jt  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man,  at  such 
a  moment;  or  the  conjectures  which  nuist  have  thronged  upon 
his  mind,  as  to  the  land  before  him,  covered  with  darkness. 
That  it  was  fruitful,  was  evident  from  tlu;  vegetables  wliieli 
lloated  from  its  shores,  lie  th(juglit,  too.  that  he  perceived  Iho 
fragrance  of  arom.atic  groves.  The  moving  light  he  had  belu-ld 
proved  it  the  residence  of  man.  l>ut  what  were  its  inhabitants? 
Were  they  like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  ;  or  were 
they  some  strange  and  monstrous  race,  such  as  tlu;  imagination 
was  prone  in  those  times  to  give  to  all  icmotc  and  unknown 
regions?  Had  he  come  upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian 
sea;  or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  <jf  his 
golden  fancies?  A  thousand  s|)eeulatioiis  of  the  kind  must 
have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited 
for  the  night  to  i)ass  away,  wondering  wlietlier  the  morning  light 
would  reveal  a  savage  wildeiiiess,  or  dawn  u[)on  spicy  groves, 
and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendor  of 
Oriental  civili^utiou. 


BOOK   IT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FinsT  LANDING   OF   COLUMBUS   IN   THE   NEW   WORLB. 


It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  Octolier,  that  Colum- 
bus first  iH'iicld  tilt;  New  World.  As  the  day  dawned  he  saw 
liofori'  liim  a  level  island,  several  leagues  in  extent,  and  covered 
witli  trees  lilie  a  continual  orchard.  Thougli  apparently  un- 
cultivated, it  wius  |)opulous,  for  the  inl»al)itants  were  seen 
is3iiiii|j;  from  all  parts  of  tlie  woods  and  running  to  the  shore. 
They  weri'  perfectly  nalied,  and,  as  they  stood  gazing  at  the 
sliips,  appeared  by  tiuiir  attitudes  and  gestures  to  be  lost  in 
asto'iisluiient.  Columbus  made  signal  for  tlie  ships  to  cast 
anchor,  and  the  boats  to  l)e  manned  and  armed.  lie  entered 
his  own  l)oat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  I'oyal 
standard  ;  wliile  Martin  Alonzo  IMnzon  and  Vincent  Janez  his 
brother,  |)ut  oft"  in  company  in  their  boats,  each  witli  a  l)anner 
of  the  fUtA'rprise  emblazoned  witli  a  green  cross,  having  on 
eitiier  side  tlie  letU'is  F.  and  Y.,  the  initials  of  tlie  Castiliau 
iiionarchs  Fernando  and  Ysal)el,  surmounted  by  crowns. 

As  he  approached  the  sliore,  Columbus,  who  was  disposed  for 
all  Idiids  of  agreeable  impressions,  was  delighted  with  the 
purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crysUil  transi)arency 
of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary  lx,>auty  of  the  vegetation. 
He  beheld,  also,  fruits  of  an  unknown  kind  upon  the  trees 
which  overhung  the  shores.  On  landing  he  threw  himself  on 
his  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with 
tours  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose 
hearts  indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  gratitude. 
Columbus  then  rising  drew  his  sword,  displayed  the  royal 
staiulard,  and  assembling  round  him  the  two  captains,  with 
Kodrigo  de  Kscobedo,  notary  of  the  armament,  Kodrigo  San- 
chez, and  the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took  solemn  possession 
in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  giving  the  island  the 
name  of  San  Salvador.      Having  complied  with  the  requisite 
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forms  und  ccri'iiioiiii's,  he  (■••illfd  upon  all  pivsfiit  to  laki  (dp 
onlli  of  olu'diciict'  U)  liini,  as  adiiiinil  and  vU-i-roy,  ivpivsi'iiUng 
till'  pi'isons  of  llii' Hovi'rci!.!;iiH.' 

'I'liu  ft'cliiij^s  of  lilt'  civw  now  hiiisl  foiili  in  tlic  most  extrava- 
gant tninsports.  They  had  recently  eoiisiderod  themselves 
tiovoted  men,  hunyini;  forward  to  de.structlon  ;  they  now  lookci 
upon  themselves  as  favorites  of  fortune,  uud  gave  tlit'mselvc» 
up  to  the  most  unhouiided  joy.  They  thronged  around  the 
udmiral  with  overflowing  zeal,  some  einliraeing  liim,  otlicis 
kissing  his  hands.  TIkjsc  who  had  been  most  mutinous  ami 
turbulent  during  the  voyage,  weri'  now  most  devoted  and  en- 
thusiastic. Some  begged  favors  of  him,  a.s  if  he  had  already 
wealth  and  Iionors  in  his  gift.  Many  abject  spirits,  who  Imd 
outraged  him  by  the!  uisolenee,  now  crouchetl  at  his  feet,  be;,'. 
ging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused  him,  ami 
promising  the  blindest  olieiUence  for  tiie  future.''' 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they 
liad  beheld  the  sliips  hovering  on  their  coa.st,  had  supiMwed  them 
monsters  which  had  is-sued  from  the  deep  iluriug  the  night. 
They  had  crowded  to  the  l>each  and  watched  their  movements 
with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about,  apparently  without 
effort,  and  the  shifting  and  furling  of  thi'ir  sails,  resemblinir 
huge  wings,  filled  them  with  lustonishmont.  When  they  beheld 
their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a  nundier  of  strange  bein;;^ 
clad  in  glittering  steel,  or  raiment  of  various  colors,  huulini,' 
upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in  affright  to  the  woods.  Finding, 
however,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  nor  molest  tiieiii, 
they  gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  ami  approached  the 
Spaniards  with  great  awe;  freijuently  prostrating  themselves 
on  the  earth,  and  making  signs  of  adwratiou.  During  the  cere- 
monies of  taking  possession,  they  ri-mained  ga/ing  in  timid 
admiration  at  the  complexion,  the  beards,  the  shining  armor, 
and  splendid  dress  of  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  particularly 
attracti'd  their  attention,  from  his  commanding  height,  his  air 
of  authority,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  w:i8 
paid  him  by  his  companions ;  all  which  {X>inted  him  out  to  he 
the  commander.'     When  they  had  still  further  recovered  from 

'  In  the  Tablag  ChronologicaR  of  Padie  f'laiidio  CIpmonle,  U  conserved  a  form  of 
prayer,  naid  lo  have  been  uoej  by  ColuinbuM  on  thin  (»'Cii»ion,  and  which,  by  (mlir 
of  the  CaBlilian  sovereixiiH,  wuh  aftcTward  nMcd  by  Halbou,  CorU-?.,  and  lizurro  in 
their  diHCoveries.  "  Doraine  l)enH  ulerne  el  omiiipoteiiH,  wicro  tno  verbo  c.i'linii, 
et  terram,  et  mare  creanti ;  beneciicatur  el  i<loiilleelnr  nomen  Inniii,  iaudelnr  liia 
majeHtas,  quse  dignita  ent  per  huniilcin  nerviini  Inuni,  lit  cjuH  wicrum  noinen  aKnun- 
oatur,  et  preedicetur  iu  hau  altera  muiidi  parte."  Tab.  (Jhrou.  de  lua  LttiiHiUb.,  duaul.  t 
Valencia,  1689. 

*  Ovitdo,  lib.  I.  cap.  6.    Las  Cuuu,  UiBt.  lud.,  lib.  1.  cap.  40. 

*  Las  Cosas,  ubi  sup. 
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their  fi'ars,  they  npprojichrd  the  SpaniardH,  touched  tlwir 
l„,,it(ls,  luul  exanuiicd  their  hiiiulH  and  faces,  athniring  their 
whiteness.  CoIunibuH  was  ph-ased  with  tlielr  j^eiitleness  and 
conrKhiig  sunplieity,  and  suffered  tlieir  Herutiny  with  perfect 
aniiiieseeiice,  winning  tliern  by  his  l)enignity.  They  now 
fliii. posed  that  the  HhipH  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  nnnamcnt. 
wiiieh  hoiHided  their  horizon,  or  had  (h'scended  from  above  on 
their  ample  wings,  and  tliat  these  niarvell(nis  l)eings  were  in- 
habitants  of  the  sixies.' 

'I'iic  natives  of  the  ishuid  were  no  less  objects  of  curiosity  to 
the  Spanianls,  differing,  as  they  did,  from  any  race  of  men  they 
liml  ever  seen.  Their  appearance  gave  no  promise  of  eitiier 
wealth  or  civilization,  for  tliey  were  entirely  naked,  and 
painted  with  a  variety  of  colors.  With  some  it  was  confined 
merely  to  a  part  of  the  face,  the  nose,  or  around  the  eyes  ;  with 
olliers  it  extended  to  the  whole  body,  and  gave  them  a  wild 
and  fantastic  appearance.  'I'heir  complexion  was  of  a  tawny 
or  copper  hue,  and  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  beards. 
Their  liair  was  not  crisped,  like  the  recently-discovered  tribes 
of  the  African  eotust,  under  the  same  latitude,  but  straight  antl 
coarse,  partly  cut  short  alKjve  the  ears,  but  home  locks  were 
left  long  behind  and  falling  upon  their  shoulders.  Their  fea- 
tures, though  oliHciMf'd  and  disfigured  by  paint,  were  agree- 
able; they  had  lofty  foreheails  and  remarkably  fine  eyes. 
They  were  of  moderate  stature  and  well-sha|wd  ;  most  of  them 
appeared  to  be  under  thirty  years  of  age  ;  there  was  but  one 
feniiile  with  them,  cpiite  young,  naked  like  her  companions, 
and  beautifully  formed. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed  on  an  island 
at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called  the  natives  by  the  general 
appellation  of  Indians,  which  was  universally  adopted  Ix^'foru 
the  trne  nature  of  his  discovery  was  known,  and  has  since  been 
extended  to  all  the  aboriginals  of  the  New  World. 

The  islaiulers  were  friendly  and  gentle.  Their  only  arms 
were  lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed  with  a 
flint,  or  the  teeth  or  l)one  of  a  fish.  There  was  no  iron  to  be 
seen,  nor  did  they  a[)i)ear  acquainted  with  its  properties ;  for. 
when  a  drawn  sword  was  presented  to  them,  they  unguardedly 
took  it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  distributed  among  them  colored  caps,  glass  beads, 

>  The  Iden  thnt  the  white  men  camp  from  heaven  was  universally  entertained  liy 
the  InhaliituiitH  of  the  New  WurUI.  When  in  the  course  of  ■ubioqueiit  voyagen  tlm 
SpAninrdH  cniiverHed  with  the  cacique  Niniravcim,  he  inquired  how  they  i;atue  down 
,'rum  the  nkieH,  whether  flying  or  wfaelhur  they  desceudad  uu  cloud*.  Uerrera,  d«c*d. 
ill.  Ub.  Iv.  cap.  fi. 
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hawks'  bells,  and  other  trifles,  such  as  the  Portuguese  were 
accustomed  to  trade  with  among  the  nations  of  the  gold  coast 
of  Africa.  They  received  them  eagerly,  hung  the  beads  round 
their  necks,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased  with  their  finery, 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  bells.  The  Spaniards  remained  all 
day  on  shore  refreshing  themselves  after  their  anxious  voyage 
amid  the  beautiful  groves  of  the  island,  and  returned  on  board 
late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all  they  had  seen. 

On  the  following  moiiing  at  break  of  day,  the  shore  was 
thronged  with  the  natives ;  some  swam  off  to  the  ships,  others 
came°in  light  barks  which  they  called  canoes,  formed  of  a 
single  tree,  hollowed,  and  capable  of  holding  from  one  man  to 
the°number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These  they  managed  dexterously 
with  paddles,  and,  if  overturned,  swam  about  in  the  water  with 
perfect  unconcern,  as  if  in  their  natural  element,  righting  their 
canoes  with  great  facility,  and  bailing  them  with  calabashes.' 

They  were  eager  to  procure  more  toys  and  trinkets,  not, 
apparently,  from  any  idea  of  their  intrinsic  value,  but  because 
every  thing  from  the  hands  of  the  strangers  possessed  a  suiwr- 


having 


been 


brought 


from 


natural   virtue   in  their  eyes,  as 

heaven ;  they  even  picked  up  fragments  of  glass  anil  earthen, 
ware  as  valuable  prizes.  They  had  but  few  objects  to  offer  in 
return,  except  parrots,  of  which  great  numbers  were  domesti- 
cated among  them,  and  cotton  yarn,  of  which  they  had  abun- 
dance, and  would  exchange  large  balls  of  five  and  twiMily 
pounds'  weight  for  the  merest  trit^e.  They  brought  also  cakes 
of  a  kind  of  bread  called  cassava,  which  constituted  a  princi[)al 
part  of  their  food,  and  was  afterward  an  important  article  of 
provisions  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was  formed  from  a  groat 
root  called  yuca,  which  they  cultivated  in  fields.  This  they  cut 
into  small  morsels,  which  they  grated  or  scraped,  and  strained 
in  a  press,  making  a  broad  thin  cake,  which  was  afterward 
dried  hard,  and  would  keep  for  a  long  time,  being  steeped  in 
water  when  eaten.  It  was  insipid,  but  nourishing,  thouQ;h  the 
water  strained  from  it  in  the  preparation  was  a  deadly  poison. 
There  was  another  kind  of  yuca  destitute  of  this  poisiMious 
quality  which  was  eaten  in  the  root,  either  boiled  or  roasted. - 

Tlie  avarice  of  the  discoverers  svas  quickly  excited  by  the 
sight  of  small  ornaments  of  gold,  worn  by  some  of  the  natives 
in  their  noses.  These  the  latter  gladly  exchanged  for  glass 
beads  and  hawks'  bells ;  and  both  parties  exulted  in  the  har- 

'  The  calaliashee  of  the  ludiang,  which  served  the  purposefl  of  fjlass  and  earthen- 
ware, supplying  them  with  all  sorts  of  domestic  iitennils,  were  produced  ou  stately 
trees  of  the  size  of  eluu).  >  AcustM,  Hist,  lad.,  lib.  Iv.  citp.  17. 
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crain,  no  doubt  adiniriiiif  each  otiun's  simplicity.  As  p;old, 
however,  was  an  object  of  royal  monopoly  in  all  enterprises  of 
discovery,  Columbus  forbade  any  tratlic  in  it  without  his  ex- 
press sanction  ;  and  he  put  the  same  prohibition  on  the  trafllc 
for  cotton,  reserving  to  the  crown  all  trade  for  it,  wherever  it 

,ould  be  found  in  any  quantity. 

He  iii(]uircd  of  the  natives  where  this  gold  was  procured. 
Tlioy  answered  him  by  signs,  pointing  to  the  south,  where,  he 
understood  them,  dwelt  a  king  of  such  wealth  that  he  was 
served  in  vessels  of  wrought  gold.  He  understood,  also,  that 
tlR're  was  land  to  the  south,  the  south-west,  and  the  north- 
west, and  that  the  peoi)le  from  the  last  mentioned  quarter 
finiiKntly  proceeded  to  the  south-west  in  quest  of  gold  and 
preeiouri  stones,  making  in  their  way  descents  ujion  the  islands, 
iiiul  carrying  off  the  inhal)itants,  Several  of  the  natives  showed 
liiiii  scars  of  wounds  received  in  battles  with  these  invaders. 
It  is  evident  that  a  great  part  of  this  fancied  intelligence  was 
self-delusion  on  the  part  of  Columbus  ;  for  he  was  under  a  spell 
of  the  hnagination,  which  gave  its  own  shapes  and  colors  to 
every  object.  lie  was  persuaded  that  he  had  arrived  among 
the  islands  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  lying  oppositt'  Cathay, 
in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  he  construed  every  thing  to  accord  with 
the  account  given  of  those  opulent  regions.  Tims  the  enemies 
which  the  natives  spoke  of  as  coming  from  the  north-west,  he 
concluded  to  be  the  people  of  the  main-land  of  Asia,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  groat  Khan  of  Tartary,  who  were  represented  l»y 
the  Venetian  traveller  as  accustomed  to  make  war  upon  the 
islands,  and  to  enslave  their  inhabitants.  The  country  to  the 
south,  al)ounding  in  gold,  could  be  no  other  than  the  famous 
island  of  Cipango  ;  and  the  king  who  was  served  out  of  vessels 
of  gold  must  be  the  monarch  whose  magnificent  city  and 
gorgeous  palace,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  had  been  extolled 
in  such  splendid  terms  by  Marco  Polo. 

The  island  where  Columbus  had  thus,  for  tlie  first  time,  set 
his  foot  upon  the  New  \V^orld,  was  called  by  the  natives 
Guanahanii.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  San  Salv"dor,  which 
he  gave  to  it,  though  called  by  the  PInglish  Cat  Island.^  The 
light  which  he  had  seen  the  evening  previous  to  his  making 
land,  may  have  been  on  Watling's  Island,  which  lies  a  few 
leagues  to  the  east,  San  Salvador  is  one  of  the  great  cluster  of 
the  hucayos,  or  Ijahama  Islands,  which  stretch  south-east  aud 

'  Some  diHpiite  h.'ivini;  rocenlly  ariaoii  aa  to  the  Inland  on  which  OolumbuR  first 
landed,  (he  reader  jh  referred  for  n  diHcuitxioa  of  (hia  quottiou  to  the  illutttrations  of  tbi)* 
work,  article  "  First  Laudiug  of  C'eluiabujk" 
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north-west,  from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  Ilispaniola,  covering 
the  northern  ijoast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October  the  admiral  set  off  at 
daybreak  with  the  boats  of  tbe  ships  to  reconnoitre  the  island, 
directing  his  course  to  the  north-east.  The  coast  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  within  whicu  th^re  waa  depth  of 
water  and  sufficient  harbor  to  receive  all  the  ships  in  Christen- 
dom.  The  entrance  was  \erj  narrow;  witliin  there  were 
several  sand-banks,  but  the  water  was  as  still  as  in  a  pool.' 

The  island  appeared  throughout  to  be  well  wooded,  with 
streams  of  w.>ter,  and  a  large  lake  in  the  centre.  As  the  boats 
procf  ^ded,  they  passed  two  or  three  villages,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  men  as  well  as  women,  ran  to  the  shores,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground,  lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes, 
either  giving  thanks  to  heaven,  or  worshipping  the  Spaniards 
as  supernatural  beings.  They  ran  along  parallel  to  the  l)oat8, 
calling  after  the  Spaniards,  and  inviting  them  by  signs  to  land, 
offering  them  various  fruits  and  vessels  of  water.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  boats  continued  on  their  course,  ma.:y  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  after  them,  and  otheris  fol- 
lowed in  canoes.  The  admiral  received  them  all  with  kind- 
ness, giving  them  glass  beads  and  other  trifles,  which  were 
received  with  transport  as  celestial  presents,  for  the  invariable 
idea  of  the  savages  was,  that  the  white  men  had  come  from  the 
skies. 

In  this  way  they  pursued  their  course,  until  they  came  to  a 
small  peninsula,  which  with  two  or  three  days'  labor  miglit  he 
separated  from  the  main-land  and  surrounded  with  water,  and 
was  therefore  specified  by  Columbus  as  an  excellent  situation 
for  a  fortress.  On  this  were  six  Indian  cabins,  surrounded  by 
groves  and  gardens  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Castile.  The  sailors 
being  wearied  with  rowing,  and  the  island  not  appearing  to  the 
admiral  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  colonization,  he 
returned  to  the  ships,  taking  seven  of  the  natives  with  liini, 
that  they  might  acquire  the  Spanish  language  and  servd  as 
interpreters. 

Having  taken  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  they  left  the 
island  of  San  Salvador  the  same  evening,  the  admiral  b<!iii<]; 
impatient  to  ar'-ive  at  the  wealthy  country  to  the  south,  whicli 
he  flattered  himself  would  prove  the  famous  island  of  Cipaugo. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CRUISE    AMONG     THE     BAHAMA     ISLANDS. 


[1492.] 

On  leaving  San  Salvador  Columbus  was  at  a  loss  which  way 
to  direct  his  course.  A  great  number  of  islands,  green  and 
level  and  fertile,  invited  him  in  different  directions.  The 
Indians  on  board  of  his  vessel  intimated  by  signs  that  they 
were  innumerable,  well  peopled,  and  at  war  with  one  another. 
They  mentioned  the  names  of  above  a  hundred.  Columbus 
now  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  he  was  among  the  islands 
described  by  Marco  Polo  as  studiHng  the  vast  sea  of  Chin,  or 
China,  and  lying  at  a  great  distance  from  the  main-land. 
These,  according  to  the  Venetian,  amounted  to  between  seven 
and  eight  thousand,  and  abounded  with  drugs  and  spices  and 
odoriferous  trees,  together  with  gold  and  silver  and  many  other 
precious  objects  of  commerce.' 

Animated  by  tlie  idea  of  exploring  this  opulent  archipelago, 
he  selected  the  largest  islnnd  in  sight  for  his  next  visit;  it  ap- 
peared to  be  about  five  leaguea'  distance,  and  he  understood 
from  his  Indians  that  the  natives  were  richer  than  those  of  San 
Salvador,  wearing  bracelets  and  anklets  and  other  ornaments  of 
massive  gold. 

The  night  coming  on,  Columbus  ordered  that  the  ships  should 
lie  to,  as  the  navigation  was  difficult  and  dangerous  among 
these  unknown  islands,  and  he  feared  to  venture  upon  a  strange 
coast  in  the  dark.  In  the  morning  they  again  made  sail,  but 
meeting  with  counter-currents  it  was  not  until  sunset  that  they 
anchored  at  the  island.  The  next  morning  (16th)  they  went  on 
BJiore,  and  Columbus  took  solemn  possession,  giving  the  island 
the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion.  The  same  scene 
occurred  with  the  inhabitants  as  with  those  of  San  Salvador. 
They  manifested  the  same  astonishment  and  awe,  the  same 
gentleness  and  simplicity,  and  the  same  nakedness  and  absence 
of  all  wealth.  Columbus  looked  in  vain  for  bracelets  and 
anklets  of  gold,  or  for  any  other  precious  articles :  they  had 
been  either  fictions  of  his  Indian  guides,  or  his  own  misinter- 
pretations. 

i  Marco  Pulo,  book  lii.  chap.  4;  Eiig.  truiiHlutloii  by  W.  M.rsdeu. 
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Returning  on  board,  he  prepared  to  make  sail,  when  one  of 
the  Indians  of  San  Salvador,  who  was  on  board  of  the  Nina, 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  a  large  canoe  filled  with 
natives.  The  boat  of  the  caravel  put  off  in  pursuit,  but  the 
Indians  managed  their  light  bark  with  too  much  velocity  to 
be  overtaken,  and,  reaching  the  land,  lied  to  the  woods.  The 
sailors  took  the  canoe  as  a  prize,  and  returned  on  board  the 
caravel.  Shortly  afterward  a  small  canoe  approached  one  of 
the  ships  from  a  different  part  of  the  island,  with  a  single  Indian 
on  board,  who  came  to  offer  a  ball  of  cotton  iu  exchange  for 
ha^^ks'  bells.  As  he  paused  when  close  to  the  vessel,  and  feared 
to  enter,  several  sailors  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  took 
him  prisoner. 

Columbus  having  seen  all  that  passed  from  his  station  on  the 
high  poop  of  the  vessel,  ordered  the  captive  to  be  brought  tc 
him ;  he  came  trembling  with  fear,  and  humbly  offered  Lis  ball 
of  cotton  as  a  gift.  The  admiral  received  him  with  the  utmost 
benignity^  and  declining  his  offering,  put  a  colored  cap  upon 
his  head,  strings  of  green  beads  around  his  arms,  and  hawks' 
bells  in  his  ears,  then  ordering  him  and  his  ball  of  cotton  to  be 
replaced  in  the  canoe,  dismissed  him,  astonished  and  overjoyed. 
He  ordered  that  the  canoe,  also,  which  had  been  seized  and  was 
fastened  to  the  Nina,  should  be  cast  loose,  to  be  regain^a  by  its 
proprietors.  When  the  Indian  reached  the  shore,  his  country- 
men thronged  round  him,  examining  and  admiring  his  finery, 
and  listening  to  his  account  of  the  kind  treatment  he  expe- 
rienced. 

Such  were  the  gentle  and  sage  precautions  continually  taken 
by  Columbus  to  impress  the  natives  favorably.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  kind  occurred  after  'eaving  the  island  of  Concep- 
cion,  when  the  caravels  stood  for  the  larger  island,  several 
leagues  to  the  west.  Midway  between  the  two  islands  tliey 
ove:  took  a  single  Indian  in  a  canoe.  lie  had  a  mere  morsel  of 
cassava  bread  and  a  calabash  of  water  for  sea-stores,  iin<l  a 
little  red  paint,  like  dragon's  blood,  fnr  personal  decoration 
when  he  should  land.  A  string  of  glass  beads,  such  as  had  been 
given  to  the  natives  r  ^  San  Salvador,  showed  that  he  had  come 
thence,  and  was  probably  passing  from  island  to  island,  to  give 
notice  of  the  ships.  Columbus  admired  the  hardihood  of  this 
simple  navigator,  making  such  an  extensive  voyage  in  so  frail 
a  bark.  As  the  island  u  is  still  distant,  he  ordered  that  both 
the  Indian  and  his  canoe  should  be  taken  on  board,  where  l.(j 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  giving  him  bre:i<i  :uul 
honey  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink.     Tiie  weather  being  very  calm, 
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one  of  H  they  did  not  reach  the  island  until  too  dark  to  anchor,  through 
|ie  Niiia,  B  fear  of  cutting  their  cables  with  rocks.  The  sea  about  these 
led  with  B  islands  was  so  transparent  that  in  the  daytime  they  could  see 
but  the  B  the  bottom  and  choose  their  ground ;  and  so  deep,  that  at  two 
[oeity  to  B  gunshot  distance  there  was  no  anchorage.  Hoisting  out  the 
Is.  The  B  canoe  of  their  Indian  voyager,  therefore,  and  restoring  to  him 
)uid  the    B      all  his  effects,  they  sent  him  joyfully  ashore,  to  prepare  the 

one  of    B      natives  for  their  arrival,  while  the  ships  lay  to  until  morning. 
|e  Indian    B  This  kindness  had  the  desired  effect.     The  natives  surrounded 

luge  for  B  the  ships  in  their  canoes  during  the  night,  bringing  fruits  and 
Id  feared  B  roots,  and  the  pure  water  of  their  springs.  Columbus  dis- 
[nd  took  B  tributed  trifling  presents  among  them,  and  to  those  who  came 
on  board  he  gave  sugar  and  honey. 

Landing  the  next  morning,  he  gave  to  this  island  the  name 
of  Fernandina,  in  honor  of  the  king ;  it  is  the  same  at  present 
called  Exuma.  The  inhabitants  were  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  of  the  precpding  islands,  excepting  that  they  appeared 
more  ingenious  and  intelligent.  Some  of  the  women  wore 
mantles  and  aprons  of  cotton,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were 
entirely  naked.  Their  habitations  were  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  pavilion  or  high  circular  teut,  of  branches  of  trees,  of 
reeds,  and  palm  leaves.  They  were  kept  very  clean  and  neat, 
and  sheltered  under  spreading  trees.  For  beds  they  had  nets 
of  cotton  extended  from  two  posts,  which  they  called  hamacs, 
a  name  since  in  universal  use  among  seamen. 

In  endeavoring  to  circumnavigate  the  island,  Columbus  found, 
within  two  leagues  of  the  northwest  cape,  a  noble  harbor,  suf- 
ficient to  hold  a  hundred  ships,  with  two  entrances  formed  by 
an  island  which  lay  in  the  mouth  of  it.  Here,  while  the  men 
landed  with  the  casks  in  search  of  water,  he  reposed  under  the 
shade  of  the  groves,  which  ho  says  were  more  beautiful  than 
any  he  had  ever  beheld  ;  "  the  country  was  as  fresh  and  green 
as  in  the  inonth  of  ISIay  in  Andalusia ;  the  trees,  the  fruits,  the 
herbs,  the  flowers,  the  vory  stones  for  the  most  part,  as  differ- 
ent from  those  of  Spain  as  night  from  day."  ^  The  inhabitants 
gave  the  same  proofs  as  the  other  islandere,  of  being  totally  un- 
accustomed to  the  siglit  of  civilized  man.  They  regarded  tbo 
Spaniards  with  awe  and  admiration,  approached  them  with 
propitiatory  offerings  of  whatever  their  poverty,  or  rather  their 
simple  and  natural  mode  of  life,  afforded  ;  the  fruits  of  their 
iields  and  groves,  the  cotton,  which  was  their  article  of  greatest 
value,  and  their  domesticated  parrots.     They  took  those  who 
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were  in  search  of  water  to  the  coolest  springs,  the  sweetest  and 
freshest  runs,  lilling  their  casi<s,  and  rolling  them  to  the  hoats; 
thus  seeking  in  every  way  to  gratify  their  celestial  visitors. 

However  pleasing  this  state  of  primeval  poverty  might  ho  to 
the  imagination  of  a  ix)et,  it  was  a  source  of  continual  disiip. 
pointment  to  the  Spaniards,  whose  avarice  had  been  wheited  to 
the  quick  by  scanty  specimens  of  gol<l,  and  by  the  information 
of  golden  islands  continually  given  by  the  Indians. 

Leaving  Fornandina,  on  the  19th  of  Octolxir,  they  steered  to 
the  south-east  in  quest  of  an  island  called  Saometo,  where 
Columbus  understoo<l,  fro»n  the  signs  of  the  guides,  there  was 
a  mine  of  gold,  and  a  king,  the  sovereign  of  all  the  surrounding 
islands,  who  dwelt  in  a  large  city  and  p(>'"?essed  great  treasures, 
wearing  rich  clothing  and  jewels  of  gold.  They  found  tiie 
island,  but  neither  the  monarch  nor  the  mine  ;  either  Columbus 
had  misunderstood  the  natives,  or  they,  measuring  things  by 
their  own  poverty,  had  exaggerated  the  paltry  state  and  trivial 
ornaments  of  some  savage  chieftain.  Delightful  as  the  other 
islands  had  appeared,  Columbus  declared  that  this  surpassed 
them  all.  Like  those  it  was  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs  and 
herbs  of  unknown  kind.  The  climate  had  the  same  soft  tem- 
perature ;  the  air  was  delicate  and  balmy  ;  the  land  was  higlier, 
with  a  fine  verdant  hill ;  the  coast  of  a  fine  sand,  gently  laved 
by  transparent  billows. 

At  the  south-west  end  of  the  island  he  found  fine  lakes  of 
fresh  water,  overhung  with  groves,  and  surrounded  by  banks 
covered  with  herbage.  Here  he  ordered  all  the  casks  of  the 
ships  to  be  filled.  "  Here  are  large  lakes,"  says  he,  in  his  jour- 
nal, "and  the  groves  about  them  are  marvellous,  and  here  and 
in  all  the  island  every  thing  is  green,  as  in  April  in  Andalusia. 
The  singing  of  the  birds  is  such,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  would 
never  desire  to  depart  hence.  There  are  flocks  of  parrots  which 
obscure  the  sun,  and  other  birds,  large  and  small,  of  so  many 
kinds  all  different  from  ours,  that  it  is  wonderful ;  and  besides 
there  are  trees  of  a  thousand  species,  each  having  its  particular 
fruit  and  all  of  marvellous  flavor,  so  that  I  am  in  the  greatest 
trouble  in  the  world  not  to  know  them,  for  I  am  very  certain 
that  they  ai'e  each  of  great  value.  I  shall  bring  home  some  of 
them  as  specimens,  and  also  some  of  the  herbs."  To  this  beau- 
tiful island  he  gave  the  name  of  his  royal  patroness,  Isabella ;  it 
is  the  same  at  present  called  Isla  Larga  and  Exumeta.  Colum- 
bus was  intent  on  discovering  the  drugs  and  spices  of  the  Kast, 
and  on  approaching  this  island,  had  fancied  he  perceived  in  the 
jiir  the  spicy  odors  said  to  be  wafted  from  the  islands  of  the  In- 
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(lian  sea3.  "  As  I  arrived  at  this  cape,"  says  he,  "  there  came 
thence  a  fra<;nince  so  gcxxl  and  soft  of  the  flowers  or  trees  of 
the  liiiul,  that  it  was  the  sweetest  tiiin<;  in  tlie  worUl.  I  believe 
tliore  are  liere  many  herbs  and  trees  wliich  would  be  of  great 
price  in  Spain  for  tinctures,  medicines,  and  spices,  but  I 
know  iiotliinj^'  of  tiieni,  which  gives  me  great  concern."  * 

The  fish,  which  alnjunded  in  these  seas,  partook  of  the  novel- 
ty wiiich  characterized  most  of  the  objects  in  this  new  world. 
They  rivalled  the  birds  in  tropical  brilliancy  of  color,  the  scales 
of  some  of  them  glancing  liack  the  rays  of  light  like  precious 
stones ;  as  they  siwrted  about  the  ships,  they  flashed  gleams  of 
jrold  and  silver  through  the  clear  waves  ;  and  the  dolphins,  taken 
out  of  their  element,  delighted  the  eye  with  the  changes  of  colors 
asori'oed  in  faljle  to  the  chameleon. 

No  animals  were  seen  in  these  islands,  excepting  a  species  of 
dog  which  never  barked,  a  kind  of  coney  or  rabbit  called  "  utia" 
by  the  natives,  together  with  numerous  lizards  and  guanas. 
The  last  were  regarded  with  disgust  and  horror  by  the  Span- 
iards, supposing  them  to  be  fierce  and  noxious  serpents  ;  but 
they  were  found  afterward  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  their 
flesh  to  be  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Indians. 

For  several  days  Columbus  hovered  about  this  island,  seek- 
ing in  vain  to  find  its  imaginary  monarch,  or  to  establish  a 
communication  with  him,  until,  at  length,  he  reluctantly  be- 
came convinced  of  his  error.  No  sooner,  however,  did  one 
delusion  fade  away,  than  another  succeeded.  In  reply  to  the 
contiiuial  inquiries  made  by  the  Spaniards,  after  the  source 
whence  they  procuKd  their  gold,  the  natives  uniformly  pointed 
to  the  south.  Cohnnbus  now  began  to  hear  of  an  island  in  that 
direction,  culled  Cuba,  but  all  that  he  could  collect  concerning 
it  from  the  signs  of  the  natives  was  colored  by  his  imagination. 
He  uudersto(Kl  it  to  be  of  great  extent,  alx)unding  in  gold,  and 
pearls,  and  spices,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  in 
those  precious  articles  ;  and  that  large  merchant  ships  came  to 
trade  with  its  inhabitants. 

Comparing  these  misinterpreted  accounts  with  the  coast  of 
Asia,  as  laid  down  on  his  map,  after  the  descriptions  of  Marco 
Polo,  he  concluded  that  this  island  must  be  Cipango,  and  the 
merchant  ships  mentioned  must  be  those  of  the  Grand  Khan, 
who  maintained  an  extensive  commerce  in  these  seas.  He 
formed  his  plan  accordingly,  determining  to  sail  immediately 
for  this  island,  and  make   himself  acquainted  with  its  ports, 
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cities,  and  productions,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  relations 
of  traffic.  He  would  then  seek  another  great  island  calk-d 
Bohio,  of  which  the  natives  gave  likewise  marvellous  accounts. 
His  sojourn  in  those  islands  would  depend  upon  the  quantities 
of  gold,  spices,  precious  stones,  and  other  objects  of  Oriental 
trade  which  he  should  find  there.  After  this  he  would  proircd 
to  the  mainland  of  India,  which  must  be  within  ten  days'  sail, 
seek  the  city  Quinsai,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  capitals  in  the  world  ;  he  would  thoro 
deliver  in  person  the  letters  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns  to  tlie 
Grand  Khan,  and,  when  he  received  his  reply,  return  trium- 
phantly to  Spain  with  this  document,  to  prove  that  he  had 
accomplished  the  great  object  of  his  voyage.*  Such  was  the 
splendid  scheme  with  which  Columbus  fed  his  imagination,  when 
about  to  leave  the  Bahamas  in  quest  of  the  island  of  Caba. 
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DISCOVEKY   AND   COASTING   OF   CUBA. 
I  [1492.] 

For  several  days  the  departure  of  Columbus  was  delayed  by 
contrary  winds  and  calms,  attended  by  heavy  showers,  which 
last  had  prevailed,  more  or  Ics^,  since  his  arrival  among  the 
islands.  It  was  the  season  of  the  autumnal  rains,  which  in 
those  torrid  climates  succeed  the  parching  heats  of  summer, 
commencing  about  the  decrease  of  the  August  moon,  and  last- 
ing until  the  month  of  November. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  October  24th,  he  set  sail  from  tlio 
island  of  Isabella,  but  was  nearly  becalmed  until  midday ;  a 
gentle  wind  then  sprang  up,  and,  as  he  observes,  began  to  blow 
most  amorously.  Every  sail  was  spread,  and  he  stood  toward 
the  west-south-west,  the  direction  in  which  he  was  told  the  land 
of  Cuba  lay  from  Isabella.  After  three  days'  navigation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  touched  at  a  group  of  seven  or  eight  small 
islands,  which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena,  supposed  to  be  the 
present  Mucaras  islands,  and  having  crossed  tlie  Bahama  bank 
and  channel,  he  arrived,  on  the  morning  of  the  'JSth  of  October, 

1  Journal  of  Columbua.    Navarrete.  torn.  1. 
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in  siclit  of  Cuba.  The  part  which  he  first  discovered  is  supposed 
to  1h!  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Nuevitas  del  I'riijcipe. 

As  he  approached  this  noble  island,  he  was  s^ruck  with  its 
maj?nituile,  and  the  {grandeur  of  its  features ;  its  high  and  airy 
mountains,  which  reminded  him  of  those  of  Sicily  ;  its  fertile 
vallcysi  and  long  sweeping  plains  watered  by  noble  rivers ;  its 
stately  forests  ;  its  bold  promontories  and  stretching  headlands, 
wliicli  melted  away  into  the  remotest  distance.  He  anchored 
iu  a  l)eautiful  river,  of  transparent  clearness,  free  from  rocks 
.111(1  siioals,  its  banks  overhung  with  trees.  Here,  landing,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  island,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Juana, 
in  honor  of  Triuce  Juan,  and  to  the  river  the  name  of  San  Sal- 
vador. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  two  canoes  put  off  from  the  shore, 
but  lied  on  seeing  the  boat  approach  to  sound  the  river  for  an- 
clioragc.  The  admiral  visited  two  cabins  abandoned  by  their 
inhabitants.  They  contained  but  a  few  nets  made  of  the  fibres 
of  tlie  iialm-tree,  hooks  and  harpoons  of  Ixjne,  and  some  other 
tisliiiig  implements,  and  one  of  the  kind  of  dogs  he  had  met 
with  on  the  smaller  islands,  which  never  bark.  He  ordered  that 
nothing  should  be  taken  away  or  deranged. 

Ketui-'iug  to  his  l)oat,  he  proceeded  for  some  distance  up  the 
river,  more  and  more  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try. The  banks  were  covered  with  high  and  wide-spreading 
trees ;  some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowers,  while  in  some  both 
fruit  and  flower  were  mingled,  bespeaking  a  perpetual  round  of 
fertility ;  among  them  were  many  palms,  but  ditferent  from 
thost;  of  S{)ain  and  Africa ;  with  the  great  leaves  of  these  the 
natives  thatched  their  cabins. 

The  continual  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on  the  beauty  of 
the  country  were  warranted  by  the  kind  of  scenery  he  was  be- 
liolding.  There  is  a  wonderful  splendor,  variety,  and  luxuri- 
ance ill  the  veg(>tation  of  those  cpjick  and  ardent  climates.  The 
verdure  of  the  groves  and  the  colors  of  the  flowers  and  blos- 
soms derive  a  vividness  from  the  transparent  purity  of  the  air 
and  the  deep  serenity  of  the  azure  heavens.  The  forests,  too, 
are  full  of  life,  swarming  with  birds  of  brilliant  plumage. 
Painted  varieties  of  parrots  and  woodpeckers  create  a  glitter 
amid  the  verdure  of  the  grove,  and  humming-birds  rove  from 
flower  to  flower,  reseniMling,  as  has  well  been  said,  animated 
particles  of  a  rainbow.  The  scarlet  flamingoes,  too,  seen  some- 
times through  an  oi)ening  of  a  forest  in  a  distant  savanna,  have 
the  aj)pearance  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  battalion,  with  an  ad- 
vanced scout  ou  the  alert,  to  give  notice  of  approaching  danger. 
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Nor  is  the  least  Iwautiful  part  of  animated  natu..  tlie  various 
tribes  of  insects  peopling  every  plant,  and  displaying  brilliimt 
coats  of  mail,  which  sparkle  like  precious  gems.' 

Such  is  the  splendor  of  animal  and  vegetable  creation  in 
these  tropical  climates,  where  un  ardent  sun  iinparts  its  own 
lustre  to  every  object,  and  quickens  nature  into  exuberant 
fecundity.  The  birds,  in  general,  are  not  rer\arkal)le  for  ilicir 
notes,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  in  th  feathered  nice 
sweetness  of  song  rarely  accompanies  brilliancy  of  plumage. 
Columbus  remarks,  however,  that  there  were  various  kinds 
which  sang  .stveetly  among  the  trees,  and  he  frequently  de- 
ceived himself  in  fancying  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale,  a  bird  unknown  in  these  countries.  He  was,  in 
fact,  in"a  mood  to  see  every  thing  through  a  favoring  medium. 
His  heart  was  full  to  overllowing,  for  he  was  enjoying  the  ful- 
filment of  lis  hopes,  and  the  hard-earned  but  glorious  reward 
of  his  toils  and  perils.  Every  thing  round  him  was  beheld 
with  tlie  enamoured  and  exulting  eye  of  a  discoverer,  wlure 
triumph  mingles  with  admiration  ;  and  it  is  dillicult  to  conccivt' 
the  rapturous  state  oi  l-is  feelings,  while  thus  exploring  the 
charms  of  a  virgin  world,  won  l)y  his  enterprise  and  valor. 

From  his  continual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  scenery,  and 
from  his  evident  delight  in  rural  soiuids  and  objects,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  oi)en  to  those  happy  intlucnees, 
exercised  over  some  spirits,  by  the  graces  and  wonders  of 
nature.  He  gives  utterance  to  these  feelings  with  character- 
istic enthusiasm,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  artlessness 
and  simplicity  of  diction  of  a  child.  When  speaking  of  some 
lovely  scene  among  the  groves,  or  along  the  llowery  shores  of 
these  favored  islands,  he  says,  "One  could  live  there  forever." 
Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  elysium.  "It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful island,"  he  says,  "  that  ej'cs  ever  beheld,  full  of  excellent 
ports  and  profound  rivers."  The  climate  was  more  temperate 
here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the  nights  being  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  while  the  birds  and  crickets  sang  all  night  long.  Indeed 
there  is  a  beauty  in  a  tropical  night,  in  the  depth  of  the  dark 
blue  sky,  the  lambent  purity  of  the  stars,  and  the  resplendent 
clearness  of  the  moon,  that  spreads  over  the  rich  landscape  and 
the  balmy  groves  a  charm  more  captivating  than  the  splendor 
of  the  day. 

In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods  and  the  odor  of  the  flowers 


1  The  ladieB  of  Havana,  on  gala  ocvaHiuiiit,  wear  Ui  Iht-ir  hair  numb«n  of  tSiOM  in- 
McU,  which  have  a  brilliaucy  equal  tn  rubles,  aappblrea,  or  dlamoDda. 
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Columbus  fancied  he  iHTceived  the  fragrance  of  Oriental  Hpices ; 
and  alonj;  the  shores  he  found  shells  of  the  kind  of  oyster 
wliich  produces  pearls.  From  the  grass  growing  to  the  very 
t'dge  of  the  water,  he  inferred  the  peaeefulness  of  the  ocean 
wliioli  bathes  these  islands,  never  lashing  the  shores  witli 
angry  surges.  Ever  since  his  arrival  among  these  Antilles 
he  liiul  experienced  nothing  but  soft  and  gentle  weather,  and 
he  concluded  that  a  perpetual  serenity  reigned  over  these  hai)[)y 
Bcas.  lie  was  little  suspicious  of  the  occasional  bursts  of 
fury  to  which  they  are  liable.  Charlevoix,  speaking  from 
actual  observation,  remarks,  "  The  sea  of  those  islands  is  cou)- 
inonly  more  tranquil  than  ours  ;  but,  like  certain  people  who 
are  excited  with  dilliculty,  and  whose  transports  of  passion  are 
as  vioh'Mt  as  they  are  rare,  so  when  the  sea  becomes  irritated, 
it  is  terrible.  It  breaks  all  bounds,  overflows  the  country, 
B*vee|.s  away  all  things  that  oppose  it,  and  leaves  frightful 
niviiges  behind,  to  mark  the  extent  of  its  inundations.  It  is 
after  these  tempests,  known  by  the  name  of  hurricanes,  that 
the  shores  are  covered  with  marine  shells,  which  greatly  sur- 
pass in  lustre  and  beauty  those  of  the  European  seas."  *  It  is  a 
siiijiul:"'  fact,  however,  that  the  hurricanes,  which  almost  an- 
nually devastate  the  Bahamas,  anil  other  islands  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Cuba,  have  been  seldom  known  to  extend  their 
inlluence  to  this  favored  land.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  very 
elements  were  charmed  into  gentleness  as  they  approached  it. 

In  a  kind  of  riot  of  the  imagination,  Columbus  finds  at  every 
stop  something  to  corroborate  the  information  he  had  received, 
or  fancied  he  had  received,  from  the  natives.  He  had  conclu- 
sive proofs,  as  he  thought,  that  Cuba  possessed  mines  of  gold, 
and  groves  of  spices,  and  that  its  shores  abounded  with  pearls. 
He  no  longer  doubted  that  it  was  the  island  of  Cipango,  and 
weighing  anchor,  cojisted  along  westward,  in  which  direction, 
according  to  the  signs  of  his  interpreters,  the  magnificent  city 
of  its  king  was  situated.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage  he  landed 
occasionally,  and  visited  several  villages ;  particularly  one  on 
the  banks  of  a  large  river,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Rio  do 
Ids  Mares.*  The  houses  were  neatly  built  of  branches  of  palm- 
trees  in  the  f,hape  of  pavilions  ;  not  laid  out  in  regular  streets, 
but  scattered  here  and  there,  among  the  groves,  and  under  the 
shade  of  broad  spreading  trees,  like  tents  in  a  camp ;  as  is  still 
the  case  in  many  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  in  the  viU 
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I  Charlevoix,  HlKt.  St.  Domingo,  Ub.  1.  p.  20.    P»ria,  1T30. 
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lages  in  tlio  interior  of  Cul»a.  The  iiili!il»it!uits  fled  to  the 
mountains,  or  liid  tliomsclvcs  in  the  woods,  Colnnilxis  ciire, 
fully  noted  Hit!  nrcliitccturo  and  fuiiiituiv  of  their  dwcllin^r.s. 
The  hou.-es  were  better  built  than  those  he  had  hitherto  seen, 
and  were  kept  (extremely  clean.  He  found  in  thuni  rude 
statues,  and  wooilen  masks,  carved  with  considerable  iii<r,,. 
nuity.  All  these  wen;  indications  of  more  art  and  civili/alion 
than  he  had  oliserved  in  the  smaller  islands,  and  he  supposed 
they  wouKl  go  on  inereasiiifj;  as  he  approached  terra  lirinu. 
Finding,'  in  all  the  cabins  implements  for  lishiiii,',  he  concliKJcd 
that  these  coasts  were  inhabited  merely  by  lishermen,  who  cur- 
ried their  iish  to  the  cities  in  the  interior,  lie  thoii<,'ht  also  he 
had  found  the  skulls  of  cows,  which  proved  that  tliere  wen; 
cattle  in  the  island;  tliouj^h  these  are  supposed  to  have  Ihmu 
skulls  of  the  manati  or  sea-calf  fouml  on  this  coast. 

After  standinj^  to  the  north-west  for  some  distance,  Coiinii- 
bus  came  in  siu,ht  of  a  fi;reat  headland,  to  which,  from  tlio 
groves  with  which  it  was  covered,  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Cape  of  Talms,  and  which  forms  the  eastern  entrance  to  wiiiit 
is  now  known  as  Laguna  de  iMoron.  Here  ti-'X'C  Indians,  na- 
tives  of  the  Island  of  CJuanahan6,  who  were  v  .  board  of  the 
Pinta,  informed  the  coimnander,  INIartin  Akiizo  I'inzon,  tiiut 
behind  the  cape  there  was  a  river,  whence  it  was  but  four  days' 
journey  to  Cul)anacan,  a  place  aimunding  in  gold.  IJy  this 
they  designated  a  province  situated  in  the  centre  of  Cuba; 
nacan,  in  their  language,  signifying  the  midst.  I'inzon,  how- 
ever, had  studied  intently  the  ma[)  of  Toscanelli,  and  had  im- 
bibed from  Columbus  all  his  ideas  respecting  the  coast  of  Asia. 
He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  were  talking  of 
Cublai  Khua,  the  Tartar  sovereign,  and  of  certain  parts  of  liis 
dominions  described  by  Marco  Tolo.'  He  understood  from 
them  that  Cuba  was  not  an  island,  but  terra  iirma,  extending 
a  vast  distance  to  the  north,  and  that  the  king  who  reigned  iu 
this  vicinity  was  at  war  with  the  Groat  Khan 

This  tissue  of  errors  and  misconceptions  he  immediately 
communicated  to  Columbus.  It  put  an  end  to  the  delusion 
in  which  the  adnnral  had  hitherto  indulged,  that  this  was  liie 
island  of  Cipango  ;  but  it  substituted  another  no  less  agreealile. 
He  concluded  that  he  must  have  reached  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  or  as  he  termed  it,  India,  and  if  so,  he  could  not  be  at  any 
great  distance  from  ]\Iangi  and  Cathay,  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  his  voyage.     The  prince  in  question,  who  reigned  over 

'  ■■■■ii.i m  ,m   ,     ^m     — — -  -—„-...-  ,      ,  .  i        ,._ —  -        '  -        ' 

>  Laa  Caaai,  lib.  i.  c«p.  44,  US. 
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this  n('i!j;li'><>rinfi;  countiy,  iniist  ho  somo  Oiicnt.'il  potontiito  of 
cotirt»'(iiirii('i' ;  lie  it'solvi-d,  tlicrcfori',  lo  seek  IIk;  riviT  Itcyoiul 
the  ('ape  of  I'alinH,  ;vii(l  (U'sptitcli  ii  prcsiMit  to  tlii^  liioiuirch,  with 
one  of  tlu'  letters  of  recoiinnendiition  from  tlu;  CiistiliiUi  sov- 
erei"iiH ;  :iii(l  :ifter  visitiiifj;  liin  (loiiiinions  lie  would  procot'd  to 
thi.'  c.'ipilal  of  ('iitliiiy,  the  residence  of  the  (Iriiiid  KIkiu. 

Kvery  :itteini)t  to  resich  tlu^  river  it)  (piestion,  however, 
proved  iiielTectuJil.  Cupe  stretched  beyond  cape;  there  was  no 
(f(x)d  iinchorujie ;  the  wind  hecunie  contrnry,  und  the  ii|)peiir- 
iiiice  of  the  liesivens  thretiU-ning  roiij^h  wc;ither,  lie  put  hiick 
to  the  liio  di!  los  Mures. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  at  sunrise,  he  sent  the  boats  on 
slion^  to  visit  several  houses,  but  the  inhabitants  lied  to  the 
woods.  He  supposed  that  tiiey  must  mistake  his  armament 
for  one  of  the  seourinji  expeditions  sent  by  the  (J rand  Khan  to 
niiike  prisoners  and  slavcis.  lie  sent  the  boat  on  shore  aj:;ain  in 
till'  afternoon,  with  an  Indian  inter|)reter,  who  was  instructed 
to  assure  the  people  of  the  peaceable  and  benelicent  intentions 
of  tlio  Spaniards,  and  that  they  had  no  connection  with  the 
(Jr.'iiid  Khan.  After  the  Indijin  had  proclaimed  this  from  the 
boat  to  the  sava^i's  upon  the  beach,  part  of  it,  no  doul)t,  to 
tlu'ir  <ireat  peri»lexity,  he  threw  himself  into  the  water  anil 
swam  to  shore.  lie  was  well  received  by  the  natives,  and  .sne- 
ei'i'di'd  so  elTectually  in  calminjx  their  fears,  that  before  evenini^ 
there  were  more  tiian  sixteen  canoes  about  the  ships,  brinj2;in«; 
cotton  yarn  and  other  simple  articles  of  tralllc.  Columbus  for- 
bade all  tradinjj;  for  any  thing  but  <;old,  that  the  natives  might 
be  tiMiipted  to  produce  the  real  riches  of  their  country.  They 
had  none  to  offer ;  all  were  destitute  of  ornaments  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  excepting  one,  who  wore  in  his  nose  a  pieee  of 
wrought  silver.  Columbus  understood  this  man  to  say  that 
the  king  lived  about  the  distance  of  four  days'  journey  in  the 
interior ;  that  many  messengers  had  been  despatched  to  give 
liiiii  tidings  of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  upon  the  coast ;  and 
that  in  less  than  three  days'  time  messengers  might  be  expected 
from  him  in  return,  and  many  merchants  from  the  interior,  to 
trade  with  the  ships.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  ingeniously 
the  imagination  of  Columbus  deceived  him  at  every  step,  and 
how  he  wove  every  thing  into  a  uniform  web  of  false  conclu- 
sions. I'oring  over  the  map  of  Toseanelli,  referring  to  the 
reckonings  of  his  voyage,  and  musing  on  the  misinterpreted 
words  of  the  Indians,  he  imagined  that  lie  must  be  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Cathay,  and  about  one  hundred  leagues  from  the  capi- 
tal of  the  (Iraud  Khau.     Anxious  to  arrive  there,  and  to  delay 
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as  little  as  possible  in  the  tenitorios  of  an  inferior  prince,  he 
delnmiued  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  messengers  mikI 
merchants,  but  to  despatch  two  envoys  to  seek  the  neighboring 
monarch  at  his  residence. 

For  tills  mission  In;  chose  two  Spaniards,  Rcnlrigo  de  Jerez 
and  Luis  de  Torres  ;  tiie  latter  a  converted  Jew,  who  knew 
Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  and  even  something  of  Arabic,  one  or 
other  of  wliicli  Columbus  supposed  might  be  known  to  this 
Oriental  prince.  Two  Indians  were  sent  with  them  as  guides, 
one  a  native  of  Guauahan6,  and  the  other  an  inhabitant  of  (lie 
hamlet  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  ambassadors  were  fur- 
nished with  strings  of  beads  and  other  trinkets  for  travelling 
expenses.  Instructions  were  given  them  to  inform  the  king 
that  Columbus  had  been  sent  by  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  u 
bearer  of  letters  and  a  present,  which  he  was  to  deliver  jxjr- 
sonally,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  amicable  intercourse 
bet'/een  the  powers.  They  were  likewise  to  inform  themselves 
accurately  about  the  situation  and  distances  of  certain  pro- 
vinces, ports,  and  rivers,  whicli  the  admiral  specified  by  name 
from  the  descriptions  winch  he  had  of  the  coast  of  Asia.  Thi'y 
were  moreover  provided  with  specimens  of  spices  and  dru^s, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  articles  of  tiie 
kind  abounded  in  the  country.  With  these  provisions  and  in- 
structions tiie  ambassadors  departed,  six  days  being  allowed 
them  to  go  and  return.  Many,  at  the  present  day,  will  smile 
at  this  embassy  to  a  naked  savage  cliieftain  in  the  interior  of 
Cuba,  in  mistake  for  an  Asiatic  monarch  ;  but  such  was  the 
singular  nature  of  this  voyage,  a  continual  series  of  golden 
dreams,  and  all  interpreted  by  the  deluding  volume  of  Marco 
Polo. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FURTHKll   COASTINC,    OF   CUBA. 


While  awaiting  the  return  of  his  ambassador,  the  admiral 
ordered  the  sliips  to  be  careened  and  repaired,  and  employe<l 
himself  in  collecting  information  concerning  the  country.  'Oii 
the  day  after  tlieir  departuw?,  he  ascended  the  river  in  boats 
for  the  distance  of  two  leagues,  until  he  came  to  fresh  water. 
Here  landing,  lie  climbed  a  hill  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  interior. 
His  view,  however,  was  shut  in  by  thick  and  lofty  forests,  of 
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^ild  but  hoautiful  luxuriance.  Among  the  trees  were  some 
wliii'li  lie  considered  linaloes  ;  many  were  odoriferous,  and  he 
(ioiil>tpd  not  possessed  vahiable  aromatic  qualities.  There  was 
a  (general  eagerness  among  the  voyagers  to  find  the  precious 
articles  of  commerce  which  grow  in  the  favored  climes  of  the 
East,  and  their  imaginations  were  continuuUy  deceived  by  their 
hopes. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  admiral  was  excited  by  reports  of 
t'iiiiiriiiion-trccs,  and  nutmegs,  and  rhubarb;  but  on  examination 
tlii'V  :ill  proved  fallacious.  lie  showed  the  natives  specimens 
of  lliose  and  various  other  spices  and  drugs,  and  understood 
fioni  them  that  those  articles  alx)unde(l  to  the  south-east.  He 
showed  them  gold  and  i)earls  also,  and  several  old  Indians 
,si)()I<e  of  a  country  where  the  natives  wore  ornaments  of  them 
round  their  ni'cks,  arms,  and  ankles.  They  reiHjatedly  men- 
tioned the  word  Bohio,  which  Columbus  supi)08ed  to  be  the 
name  of  the  place  in  (|Ucstion,  and  that  it  wius  some  rich  dis- 
trict or  island.  They  mingled,  iiowever,  great  extravagances 
tvith  their  inii)erfect  accounts,  des('ril)ing  nations  at  a  distance 
who  had  but  one  eye ;  others  who  had  tlie  heads  of  dogs,  and 
wlio  were  cannibals  —  cutting  the  throats  of  their  prisoners  and 
Bucking  their  blood.' 

All  those  reports  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and  spices,  many  of  which 
were  prol>abIy  fabrications  to  please  the  admiral,  tended  to  keep 
tip  the  persuasion  that  he  was  among  the  valuable  coasts  and 
ishmds  of  tiie  East.  On  making  a  lire  to  heat  the  tar  for  ca- 
reening the  ships,  the  seamen  found  that  the  wood  they  burnt 
sent  forth  a  powerful  odor,  and,  on  examining  it,  declared  that 
it  was  mastic.  The  wood  abounded  in  the  neighlwring  forests, 
insomuch  that  Columbus  Uattered  himself  a  thousand  quintals 
of  this  precious  gum  might  be  collected  every  year,  and  a  more 
abundant  supply  procured  than  that  furnished  by  Scios  and 
otiier  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  In  the  course  of  their  re- 
searches in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  quest  of  the  luxuries  of 
con  ■lerce,  they  met  with  the  potato,  a  humble  root,  little 
valued  at  the  time,  but  a  more  precious  acquisition  to  man  than 
all  the  spices  of  the  East. 

On  the  ()th  of  November,  the  two  embassadors  returned,  and 
every  one  crowded  to  hear  tidings  of  ti:e  interior  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  prince  to  whose  capital  they  had  been  sent.  After 
penetrating  twelve  leagues,  they  had  come  to  a  village  of  fifty 
bouses,  built  similarly  to  those  of   the  coast,  but  larger;   the 


>  Primer  Viage  (le  Colcu.    Nuvarrele,  Izsi.  p.  48. 
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whole  village  containing  at  least  a  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
natives  received  them  with  great  solemnity,  conducted  them  to 
the  best  house,  and  placed  them  in  what  appeared  to  be  intend- 
ed  for  chairs  of  state,  being  wrought  out  of  single  pieces  of  wood, 
into  the  forms  of  quadrupeds.  They  then  otfered  them  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Having  complied  with  the  laws  of  savage  cour- 
tesy  and  hospitality,  they  seated  themselves  on  the  ground 
around  their  visitors,  and  waited  to  hear  what  they  had  to  cotn- 
ttiunicate. 

The  Israelite,  Luis  de  Torres,  found  his  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and 
Arabic  of  no  avail,  and  the  Lucayen  interpreter  had  to  be  the 
orator.  He  made  a  regular  speech,  after  the  Indian  manner,  in 
which  he  extolled  the  power,  the  wealth,  the  munificence  of  the 
white  men.  When  he  had  finished  the  Indians  crowded  round 
these  wonderful  beings,  whom,  as  usual,  they  considered  mor<^ 
than  human.  '  Some  touched  them,  examining  their  skin  tind 
raiment,  others  kissed  their  hands  and  feet,  in  token  of  submis- 
sion or  adoration.  In  a  little  wliile  the  men  withdrew,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  women,  and  the  same  ceremonies  were  re- 
peated. Some  of  the  women  had  a  slight  covering  of  netted 
cotton  round  the  middle,  but  in  general  botii  sexes  were  entirely 
naked.  There  seemed  to  be  ranks  and  orders  of  society  among 
them,  and  a  chieftain  of  some  authority  ;  whereas  among  all  the 
natives  they  had  previously  met  with  a  complete  equality  seemed 
to  prevail. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  gold  or  other  precious  artielcs, 
and  when  they  showed  specimens  of  cinnamon,  pepper  and  other 
spices,  the  inhabitants  told  them  they  were  not  to  be  found  in 
that  neighborhood,  but  far  off  to  the  south-west. 

The  envoys  determined,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  ships. 
The  natives  would  fain  have  induced  them  to  remain  for  sevcnil 
(lays  ;  but  seeing  them  bent  on  departing,  a  great  number  were 
anxious  to  accomp'uiy  them,  imagining  they  were  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  skies.  They  took  with  them,  however,  only  one 
of  the  principal  nicn,  with  his  son,  who  were  attended  by  a 
domestic. 

On  their  way  back,  they  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  use 
of  a  weed,  which  the  ingenious  caprice  of  man  has  since  con- 
verted into  an  universal  luxury,  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of 
the  senses.  They  beheld  several  of  the  natives  going  about 
with  firebrands  in  their  hands,  and  certain  dried  iierl)s  which 
they  rolled  up  in  a  leaf,  and  lighting  one  end,  put  the  other  in 
their  mouths,  and  continueil  exhaling  and  pulling  out  the  smoke. 
A  roll  of  this  kind  they  called  a  tobacco,  a  name  since  traus- 
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ferred  to  the  plant  of  which  the  rolls  were  made.  The  Span- 
iards, although  prepared  to  meet  with  wonders,  were  struck  with 
astonishment  at  this  singular  and  apparently  nauseous  indul- 
1 

On  their  return  to  the  ships  they  gave  favorable  accounts  of 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country.  They  had  met  with 
many  hamlets  of  four  or  five  houses,  well  peopled  embowered 
among  trees,  laden  with  unknown  fruits  of  tempting  hue  and 
delightful  llavor.  Around  them  were  fields,  cultivated  with  the 
affi  01  sweet  pepper,  potatoes,  maize  or  Indian  corn,  a  species 
of  lupin  or  pulse,  and  yiica,  whereof  they  made  their  cassava 
bread.  These,  with  the  fruits  of  the  groves,  formed  their  prin- 
cipul  food.  There  were  vast  quantities  of  cotton,  some  just 
sown,  some  in  full  growth.  There  was  great  store  of  it  also  in 
their  houses,  some  wrought  into  yarn,  or  into  nets,  of  which  they 
iiKule  their  hammocks.  They  had  seen  many  birds  of  rare 
jiliiinago,  luit  unknown  species ;  many  ducks ;  several  small 
partridges;  and  they  heard  the  song  of  a  bird  which  they  had 
mistaken  for  tlie  nightingale.  All  that  they  had  seen,  however, 
betokened  a  primitive  a'  1  slinple  state  of  society.  The  wonder 
with  wiiich  they  had  1.  en  regarded  showed  clearly  that  the 
people  were  strangers  to  civilized  man,  nor  could  they  hear  of 
any  inland  city  superior  to  the  one  they  had  visite'^.. 

The  report  of  the  envoys  put  an  end  to  many  splendid  fancies 
of  Columbus,  al)out  the  barbaric  prince  and  his  capital.  He 
was  eruising,  however,  in  a  region  of  enchantment,  in  which 
pleasing  chimeras  started  up  at  every  step,  exercising  by  turns 
!i  power  over  liis  imagination.  During  the  absence  of  the  emis- 
saries, the  Indians  had  informed  him,  by  signs,  of  a  place  to  the 
eastward,  where  the  people  collected  gold  along  the  river  banks 
by  to: chlight,  and  afterward  wrought  it  into  bars  with  hammers. 
In  speaking  of  this  place  they  again  used  the  words  Baberiue 
and  Bohio,  which  he,  as  usual,  supposed  to  be  the  proper  names 
of  islands  or  countries.  The  true  meaning  of  these  words  has 
been  variously  explained.  It  is  said  that  they  were  applied  by 
the  Indians  to  the  coast  of  terra  firma,  called  also  by  them 
earitaha.'-      It  is  also  said  that  IJoliio  means  a  house,  and  was 

'  Prinipr  Viujje  tie  Colon.    Niiviirieto,  toiii.  i.  p.  61. 

"  llullui'oii  ]i()r  c'l  cuiiiinii  iiiuchn  i^tMitu  que  atraveflabaii  a  rub  pueblos  mugeres  y 
hombrcM :  Hii'tiipro  loH  hotnbrcH  coti  uii  tiHou  en  las  nianoH  y  ciertOH  yerbas  para  tomar  bus 
BubuiML'rioH,  (|ui.-  Hou  unuH  yerbati  hocus  inclidas  en  una  cierta  hoja  Heca  tumbicn  a  mancra 
dc  rnoiiqueto  heclio  do  papel  dc  los  que  hucon  los  inuchacbou  la  I'aucua  del  Kspiritu 
SaiiU),  y  encoiidldo  por  una  parte  de  el,  por  la  olra  chupati  6  aorbant  6  reciben  con  el 
rcHiiollo  por  adcntro  aquel  buino;  con  el  qual  xe  adormecen  las  carnes  y  cuasi  einbor- 
niclin,  y  iisi  dl/.  que  no  Hienleti  el  cuuHanclo.  EHtos  niosquetos,  6  como  lo8  llamareioWt 
llariicn  ellos  tabacoH."— Las  Cauaa,  Uist.  lieu.  lud.  lib.  i.  citp.  46. 

>  Muuoz,  liist.  N.  Muuilu,  cap.  S 
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oft(>n  used  by  tlu'  Tiidiiins  ;o  sijiiiify  tlie  populousnoss  of  an 
island.  Ilonco  it  \v:is  frcqiu'utly  :ii>i)li('d  to  IIisi)auu)lii,  :is  well 
as  tlu'  more  geiu-iiil  name  of  Ilayti,  wliicli  means  high  land,  and 
occasionally   Quisqueya    {i.e.   the   whole),  on    account  of    iu 

eytent. 

The  misapprehension  of  these,  and  c  ther  words,  was  a  source 
of  perpetual  error  to  Columbus.  Sometimes  he  supposed 
IJabeque  and  Hohio  to  sionifythe  same  island;  sometimes  to  be 
different  places  or  islands  ;  and  Quisqueya  he  supposed  to  mean 
(iuisai  or  Quinsai  {i.e.  the  celestial  city)  mentioned  by  Mnrco 
Tolo. 

His  great  object  was  to  arrive  at  some  opulent  and  civilized 
country  of  the  East,  with  which  he  might  establish  commercial 
relations,  and  whence  he  might  carry  home  a  quantity  of  Orien- 
tal merchandise  as  a  rich  trophy  of  his  discovery.  The  season 
was  advancing ;  the  cool  nights  gave  hints  of  approaching  win- 
ter; he  resolved,  therefore,  not  lo  proceed  farther  to  the  noilh. 
nor  to  linger  about  uncivilized  places,  which,  at  present,  he  inui 
not  the  means  of  colonizing,  ))ut  to  return  to  the  east-south-east, 
in  quest  of  Babeque,  which  he  trusted  might  prove  some  ricii 
and  civilized  island  on  the  coast  of  Asia. 

Before  leaving  the  river,  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of 
Rio  de  Mares,  he  took  several  of  the  natives  to  carry  with  him 
to  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  language,  that, 
in  future  voyages,  they  might  serve  as  interpreters.  He  took 
them  of  both  sexes,  having  learned  from  the  Portuguese  dis- 
coverers that  the  men  were  always  more  contented  on  the  voy- 
age, and  serviceable  on  their  return,  when  accompanied  hy 
females.  With  the  religious  feeling  of  the  day,  he  anticipated 
great  triumphs  to  the  faith  and  glory  to  the  crown,  from  the 
conversion  of  these  savage  nations,  thiough  the  means  of  the 
n.atives  thus  instructed.  He  imagined  that  the  Indians  had  uo 
system  of  religion,  but  a  disposition  to  receive  its  impressions: 
as  they  regarded  with  great  reverence  and  attention  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Spaniards,  soon  repeating  by  rote  any  prayer 
taught  them,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  most 
edifying  devotion.  They  had  an  idea  of  a  future  state,  but  lim- 
ited and  confused.  "  They  confess  the  soul  to  be  iminortal," 
says  Peter  Martyr,  "and  having  i)ut  off  the  bodily  clothin<j;, 
they  imagine  it  goes  forth  to  the  woods  and  the  mountains,  and 
that  it  liveth  there  perpetually  in  caves  ;  nor  do  they  exempt  it 
from  eating  and  drinking,  but  that  it  should  be  fed  there.  The 
answering  voices  heard  from   caves    aud   hollows,    which  the 
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Latines  call  echoes,  tlioy  suppose  to  be  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
wandering  througli  those  places.' 

From  the  natural  tendency  to  devotion  which  Columbus 
thoii'dit  lie  discovered  among  them,  from  th^ir  gentle  natures, 
and  tlicii'  ignorance  of  all  warlike  arts,  he  pro  ounces  it  an  easy 
matter  to  make  them  devout  members  of  the  church  and  loyal 
si^bjects  of  the  crown.  He  concludes  his  speculations  upon  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  colonization  of  these  parts  by 
anticipating  a  great  trade  for  gold,  which  must  al)ound  in  the 
interior;  for  pearls  and  precious  stones,  of  which,  though  he  had 
seen  none,  he  had  received  frequent  accounts ;  for  gums  and 
spices,  of  which  he  tliought  he  had  found  indubitable  traces  ; 
and  for  the  cotton,  whicli  grew  wild  in  vast  quantities.  Many 
of  these  articles,  he  observes,  would  probably  find  a  nearer 
market  than  Spain,  in  the  ports  and  cities  of  the  Great  Khan, 
at  which  he  had  no  doubt  of  soon  arriving.' 


CHAPTER  V. 


SEARCH  AFTER  THE    SUPPOSKI)   ISLAND    OF   BABEQUE  —  DESERTION 

OF   THE    riNTA. 


[1492.] 

On  the  12th  of  November,  Columbus  turned  his  course  to  the 
east-south-east,  to  follow  back  the  direction  of  the  coast.  This 
may  be  consider(;d  another  critical  change  in  his  voyage,  which 
ha(li  a  great  effect  upon  his  subsecjuent  discoveries.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded far  within  what  is  called  the  old  channel,  bet^'een  Cuba 
and  the  P..i,'.ic;mas.  In  two  or  three  days  more  he  would  have 
discovered  his  mistake  in  supposing  Cuba  a  part  of  terra  firma ; 
an  error  in  which  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
might  have  had  intimation  also  of  tlie  vicinity  of  the  continent, 
and  have  stood  for  the  coast  of  Florida,  or  have  been  carried 
thither  by  the  gulf  stream,  or,  continuing  along  Cuba  where  it 
l)ends  to  the  south-west,  might  have  struck  over  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Yucatan,  and  have  realized  his  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions in  becoming  the  discoverer  of  Mexico.  It  was  sutticient 
glory  for  Columbus,  however,  to  have  tliscovered  a  new  world. 


•I   I 


1       Martyr,  decad.  vlii.  cap.  9;  M.  Lock's  tranalation,  161& 
■  ITilmer  Vlatfe  de  Colon.    Navarrste,  torn.  i. 
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Its  more  golden  regions  were  reserved  to  give  splendor  to  sue. 
ceeding  enterprises. 

He  now  ran  along  the  coast  for  two  or  three  days  without 
stopping  to  explore  it,  as  no  populous  towns  or  cities  were  to  be 
seen.  Passing  by  a  great  cape,  to  wliicli  he  gave  the  name  oi' 
Cape  Cuba,  he  struck  eastward  in  search  of  IJabocpie,  but  on  the 
14th  a  head  wind  and  boisterous  sea  obliged  him  to  put  back  and 
anclior  in  a  deep  and  secure  harbor,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Puerto  del  Principe.  Here  he  erected  a  cross  on  a  neighbor- 
ing height,  in  token  of  possession.  A  few  days  were  passed  in 
exploring  with  his  boats  an  archipelago  of  small  but  beautiful 
islands  in  the  vicinity,  since  known  as  El  janlin  del  Rey^  or  the 
kiuff's  garden.  The  gulf,  studded  with  these  islands,  he  named 
the°sea'of  Nuestra  Sewora ;  in  modern  days  i'  has  been  a  lurk- 
ing-place for  pirates,  who  have  found  secure  shelter  and  con- 
cealment among  the  channels  and  solitary  harbors  of  this 
archipelago.  These  islands  were  covered  with  nol)le  trees, 
among  which  the  Spaniards  thought  they  discovered  mastic  and 
aloes. 

On  the  19th  Columbus  again  put  to  sea,  and  for  two  days  made 
ineffectual  attempts,  against  head  winds,  to  reach  vn  island  di- 
rectly  east,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  which  he  supposed  to  1,. 
Babeque.  The  wind  continuing  obstinately  adverse  and  the  sea 
rough,  he  put  his  ship  about  toward  evening  of  the  20th,  mak- 
ing signals  for  the  other  vessels  to  follow  him.  His  signals  were 
unattended  to  by  the  Pinta,  which  was  considerably  to  the  east- 
ward. Columbus  repeated  the  signals,  l)ut  they  were  still  un- 
attended to.  Night  coming  on,  he  shortened  sail  and  hoisted 
signal  lights  to  tlie  masthead,  thinking  Pinzon  would  yet  join 
him,  which  he  could  easily  do,  having  tiie  wind  astern  ;  but  when 
the  morning  dawned  the  Pinta  was  no  longer  to  bo  seen.* 

Columbus  was  disquieted  by  tliis  circumstance.  Pinzon  was 
a  veteran  navigator,  accustomed  to  hold  a  high  rank  among  his 
nautical  associates.  The  squadron  had  in  a  great  measure  been 
manned  and  fitted  out  through  his  influence  and  exertions ;  lie 
could  ill  })rook  subordination  therefore  to  Columbus,  wiiom  he 
perhaps  did  not  consider  his  superior  in  skill  and  knowledge, 
and  who  had  been  benefited  by  his  purse.  Several  misunder- 
standings and  disputes  had  accordingly  occurred  between  them 
in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  when  Columbus  saw  Pinzon 
thus  parting  company,  without  any  appointed  rendezvous,  he 
suspected  either  that  he  intended  to  take  upon  himself  a  sepa- 


'  Las  Casus,  IIiBt.  Iiid.,  torn.  i.  cap.  'XI. 
Columbus.    Kavarrete,  ton.  1. 
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rate  command  and  prosecute  the  enterprise  in  his  own  name,  or 
hasten  back  to  Spain  and  bear  off  the  ii}ory  of  tlie  discovery. 
To  attempt  to  seek  liim,  however,  was  fruitless  ;  he  was  far  out 
of  si<Tht ;  his  vessel  was  a  superior  sailer,  and  it  was  in)possil)le 
to  say  what  course  he  had  steered.  Columbus  stood  back, 
therefore,  for  Cuba,  to  finish  tiie  exploring  of  its  coast ;  but  he 
no  longer  possessed  his  usual  serenity  of  mind  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose, and  was  embarrassed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  discoveries 
by  (loul)ts  of  the  designs  of  Tinzon. 

On  the  24th  of  November  he  regained  Point  Cuba,  and 
anchored  in  a  fine  harlwr  formed  by  the  mouth  of  a  river,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Catherine.  It  was  bordered  by 
rich  meadows  ;  the  neighboring  mountains  were  well  wooded, 
having  pines  tall  enough  to  make  masts  for  the  finest  ships,  and 
noble  oaks.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  were  found  stones  veined 
with  gold. 

Columbus  continued  for  several  days  coasting  the  residue  of 
Cuba,  extolling  the  magnificence,  freshness,  and  verdure  of  the 
scenery,  the  purity  of  the  rivers,  and  the  number  and  commo- 
diousness  of  the  harlwrs.  Speaking  in  his  letters  to  the  sover- 
eigns of  one  place,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Santo, 
be  says,  in  his  artless  but  enthusiastic  language,  "The  amenity 
of  this  river,  and  the  clearness  of  the  water,  through  which  the 
sand  at  the  bottom  may  be  seen  ;  tlie  multitude  of  palm-trees  of 
various  forms,  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  that  I  have  met 
with,  and  an  infinity  of  other  great  and  green  trees ;  the  birds  in 
rich  plumage  and  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  render  this  country, 
most  serene  princes,  of  such  marvellous  beauty,  that  it  sur- 
passes all  others  in  charms  and  graces,  as  the  day  doth  the  night 
in  lustre.  For  which  reason  I  often  sfv  to  my  people,  that, 
much  as  I  endeavor  to  give  a  complete  account  of  it  to  your 
majesties,  my  tongue  cannot  express  the  whole  truth,  nor  my 
pen  describe  it ;  and  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  at  the  sight  of 
so  much  beauty,  that  I  have  not  known  how  to  relate  it."  ^ 

T  f  transparency  of  the  water,  which  Columbus  attributed  to 
the  purity  of  the  rivers,  is  the  property  of  the  ocean  in  these 
latitudes.  So  clear  is  tlie  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of 
these  islands,  that  in  still  weather  the  bottom  may  be  seen,  as 
in  a  crystal  fountain  ;  and  the  inhabitants  dive  down  four  or 
five  fathoms  in  search  of  conchs,  and  other  shell-fish,  which  are 
visible  from  the  surface.  The  delicate  air  and  pure  waters  of 
these  islands  are  among  their  greatest  charms. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  gignntic  vegetation,  Coliimbiis  mentions  the 
(Miormons  size  of  the  canoes  formed  from  single  trunks  of  trcca. 
One  tl»at  ho  saw  was  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  iind 
fifty  [)er8ons.  Among  other  articles  found  in  the  Indian  dwell- 
iiigs  was  a  cake  of  wax,  which  he  took  to  present  to  the  Castij- 
i;in  sovereigns,  '*  for  where  there  is  wax,"  said  he,  "  there  inimt 
b-  a  thousand  other  good  things." '  It  is  since  supposed  to 
hfivc  been  brought  from  Yucatan,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Ciil)a 
were  not  accustomed  to  gather  wax.' 

On  the  .')th  of  December  he  reached  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  ;  he  gave 
it,  therefore,  the  name  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  He  was  now  greatly  perplexed  what  course  to  take. 
If  he  kept  along  the  coast  as  it  bent  to  the  south-west,  it  might 
bring  him  to  the  more  civilized  and  opulent  parts  of  India ;  but 
if  he°took  this  course,  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of  finding  the 
island  of  Babeque,  which  the  Indians  now  said  lay  to  the  north- 
east, and  of  which  they  still  continued  to  give  the  most  marvel- 
lous accounts.  It  was  a  state  of  embarrassment  characteristic 
of  this  extraordinary  voyage,  to  have  a  new  and  unknown 
world  thus  spread  out  to  the  choice  of  the  explorer,  where  won- 
ders and  beauties  invited  him  on  every  side  ;  but  where,  which- 
ever way  he  turned,  he  might  leave  the  true  region  of  profit  and 
delight  behind. 


>>■  I 


CHAPTER  VI. 


•  \ 


DISCOVERT   OF    HISPANIOLA. 


*  m 


[1492.] 

"Whilb  Columbus  was  steering  at  large  beyond  the  eastern  ex- 
trem.ity  of  Cuba,  uudetermined  what  course  to  take,  he  descried 
land  to  the  south-east,  gradually  increasing  upon  the  view ;  its 
high  mountains  towering  above  the  clear  horizon,  aud  givinj; 
evidence  of  an  island  of  great  extent.  The  Indians,  on  behold- 
ing it,  exclaimed  Boliio^  the  name  by  which  Columbus  unib  r- 
stood  them  to  designate  some  country  which  abounded  in  gold. 
When  they  saw  him  standing  in  that  direction,  they  showed 
great  signs  of  terror,  imploring  him  not  to  visit  it,  assuring  him, 
by  signs,  that  the  inhabitauts  were  fierce  and  cruel,  that  they 


1  Journal  of  Columbus.    Navarette,  torn.  i. 


>  Ilerrera,  Hist.  Tnd.,  decade,  i. 
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liftd  but  <^no  pyc,  and  wcro  cnnnihMlM.  'I'ln-  wind  liclnr;  nnfavor- 
ihlc,  niul  tl'*'  iiiiilils  loii^;,  iliirinj;'  which  Ihey  did  iioL  dtiri"  to 
iiKikc  sail  ill  tlii'sc  unluiowii  scus,  llicy  wore  Ji  grt'iit  piirt  of  two 
(l;ivt5  w<)i'l<iii.U'  lip  t<)  till!  isliind. 

Ill  llio  inuisparciit  ntmosplicre  of  Uio  tiopiiis,  olijcds  aiv  de- 
qcricd  at  a  ,urt':it  distuncc,  ;iiid  the  iiurity  cd"  tlio  uir  and  seren- 
ity of  the  (leej)  l)hie  sl^y  ii'ive  a  in!ii>i(':t.l  elt'eet  to  tlu;  seeiiery. 
(iidor  tliese  !idvaiit:i;j;e.s,  tlie  lieaiitiful  i.slaiid  of  Hayti  revi'uh'd 
Itself  to  the  eye  a.s  they  approachiMl,  Its  in<nintaiiis  were  lii<j;her 
and  more  roeky  than  those  of  tlu;  other  islands  ;  but  the  rocks 
rose  from  amoiiji;  rich  forests.  'I'lu!  iiioiiiilains  swc^it  down  into 
luxifriant  plains  and  green  savannas;  while  the  apiiearaiiei! 
oi'  cultivated  fields,  of  ntiinerons  fires  at  night,  and  eoliiiiiiis  of 
siiioko  1>V  day,  showed  it  to  hi;  populous.  It  rose  before  tlicni 
in  all  the  splendor  of  troi)ical  vegetation,  one  of  tlio  most 
i)i'aiitifiil  islands  in  the  world,  and  doomed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  iiiifortiinate. 

bi  the  evi'iiing  of  the  Oth  of  DccemJier,  Columbus  entered  a 
Iwuhor  at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the 
naiiic  of  St,  Nicholas,  by  which  it  is  called  at  the  present  day. 
The  liarI)or  was  sjjaeious  and  dei'p,  surrounded  with  larg(!  trees, 
many  of  Ihcin  loaded  with  fruit;  while  a  beautiful  plain  ex- 
tenile<l  in  front  of  the  [lort.  traversed  by  a  fine  stream  of  water, 
l-'roni  the  number  of  canoes  seen  in  various  parts,  there  were 
oviileiitly  large  villages  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  natives  had 
Ueil  with  terror  at  sight  of  the  shi|)s. 

Leaving  the  harbor  of  St.  Nicholas  on  tlie  7th,  they  coasted 
alonii  the  noiihern  side  of  the  island.  It  was  loft\'  and  moun- 
taiiions,  but  with  green  savannas  and  long  sweei)ing  plains.  At 
one  phice  they  caught  a  view  up  a  rich  and  smiling  valley  that 
ran  far  into  the  interior,  between  two  mountains,  and  appeared 
to  lie  ill  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

For  si'veral  days  they  were  detained  in  a  harbor  which  they 
calloil  Tort  Conception,'  a  small  river  emptied  into  it,  after 
.vinding  through  a  delightful  country.  The  coast  abounded 
ffilh  lisli,  some  of  which  even  leaped  into  their  boats.  They 
cast  their  nets,  therefore,  and  caught  great  quantities,  and 
among  them  several  kinds  similar  to  those  of  Spain  —  tlie  first 
iisli  they  had  met  with  resembling  those  of  their  own  country. 
The  notes  of  the  l)ird  which  they  mistook  for  the  nightinga.h', 

'  Now  kiKiwti  liy  the  iiiiiiio  of  tin'  I'.iiy  of  Miin;'tii|ili'. 

XoTK,  — 'rill'  iiiillior  Imn  rci'civcil  \<'iy  nl'liuiii.:  mikI  intci-'sliM!;  IctlcViJ,  daiiil  in 
1i!7,  fidiii '1'.  S.  lU'iickrti,  l'>i|.,  many  veins  i\  roiili'iit  nf  Si,.  I)iiiii:iL.'o,  !;i\  i:iu'  iiiirii"s, 
i<>ija!iii>.'r;,  ,'i.iil  (illicr  i)in tiuulai'ii  ciimiu'cIcmI  willi  the  Irikii^iK-uiiiiti  ol  (/oiiaiiliiix  in  lli.it 
>l;iiiil.    'I'lic'ie  wni  lie  thankfully  luudc  umu  of  i\iid  duly  ciltd  i'l  tli','  cmiiMo  ol'  Mn-  work. 
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anrl  of  sovoral  others  to  which  thoy  were  accustoined,  lomindH 
them  strongly  of  the  jjroves  of  their  distant  Andalnsia.  The, 
fancied  the  features  of  the  surrounding  country  resemhU-d  those 
of  the  more  beautiful  provinces  of  Spain,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  admiral  named  the  island  Ilispaniola. 

Desirous  of  establishing  some  intercourse  with  the  natives. 
who  had  abandoned  the  coast  on  his  arrival,  he  despatdied  six 
men,  well  armed,  into  the  interior.  They  found  several  oulti. 
vated  fields,  and  traces  of  roads,  and  places  where  tires  had 
been  made,  but  the  inhabitants  had  tied  with  terror  to  the 
mountains. 

Though  the  whole  country  was  solitary  and  deserted,  Colum- 
bus consoled  himself  with  the  idea  that  there  must  be  populous 
towns  in  the  interior,  where  the  people  had  taken  refuge,  and 
that  the  fires  he  had  beheld  had  been  signal  fires,  like  those 
lighted  up  on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  in  the  times  of  Moorish 
war,  to  give  the  alarm  when  there  was  any  invasion  of  the  sea- 
board. 

On  the  I'ith  of  December,  Columbus  with  groat  solomnitv 
erected  a  cross  on  a  commanding  eminence,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harlwr,  in  sign  of  having  taken  possession.  As  three  sailors 
were  rambling  about  the  vicinity  they  beheld  a  large  numhor 
of  the  natives,  who  immediately  took  flight ;  b-.it  the  sailors 
pursued  them,  and  captured  a  young  female,  whom  they 
brought  to  the  ships.  She  was  perfectly  naked,  a  bad  omen  as 
to  the  civilization  of  the  island,  but  an  ornament  of  gold  in  the 
nose  gave  hope  of  the  precious  metal.  The  admiral  soon  soothed 
her  terror  by  his  kindness,  and  by  presents  of  beads,  brass 
rings,  hawks'  bells,  and  otiier  trinkets,  and,  having  had  her 
clothed,  sent  her  on  shore  accompanied  by  several  of  the  crew 
and  three  of  the  Indian  interpreters.  So  well  pleased  was  slie 
with  her  finery,  and  with  the  kind  treatment  she  had  experi- 
enced, that  she  would  gladly  have  remained  with  the  Imlian 
women  whom  she  found  on  board.  The  party  sent  with  her 
returned  on  board  late  in  the  night,  without  venturing  to  her 
village,  which  was  far  inland.  Confident  of  the  favorable  im- 
pression which  the  report  given  by  the  woman  must  produce, 
the  admiral  on  the  following  day  despatched  nine  stout-hearted, 
well-armed  men,  to  seek  the  village,  accompanied  by  a  native 
of  Cuba  as  an  interpreter.  They  found  it  about  four  and  a  half 
leagues  to  the  south-east,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  river.'     It  contained  one  thousand  houses,  but  tlie  in- 

>  Thiti  viUugu  WRR  formerly  known  bv  the  name  of  Uros  Morne,  situated  on  the  binki 
of  the  liver  of  "  Trolt  Rivlerea,"  which  emptiei  itself  half  k  mile  west  of  Port  do  I'aix 
Navarrste,  torn.  1. 
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hnliitants  (It'tl  as  tlipy  approuelnMl.      'I'lu;   liitcrini'tcr  overlook 
Ihi'in,  atiil  as.siiri'd  tlu'in  of  the  j^oodnesH  of  tliehv.  straiij^ers,  who 

IllK 

ini 


1  (h>.s('eii(U!(l  from  llie  skies,  and  went  ahoiit  the  world  tnak- 
precious  and  beautiful  presents.     Thus  assured,  the  natives 


vt'ntiir(!d  liack  to  the  nunii»ur  of  two  thousand.  They  ap- 
proached the  Spaniards  with  slow  and  treinhlin^  steps,  ofLeii 
patisiiii;  and  puttin<r  their  hands  upon  their  heads,  in  token  of 
)rofound  reverence  and  sulmiission.  They  were  a  well-fonnea 
rftce,  fairer  and  handsonier  than  the  natives  of  the  other 
JHliuidrt.*  While  the  Spaniards  were  conv  rsiiif^  with  them 
by  means  of  their  interpreter,  another  njv.'titude  api)roaehed, 
headed  by  the  husbaml  of  the  female  captive.  Tiiey  brought 
her  in  triumph  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  husband  was  profuse 
in  liis  gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which  she  had  been 
treated,  and  the  magnillceut  presents  wiiich  had  been  bestowed 
upon  her. 

The  Indians  now  conducted  the  Spaniards  to  their  houses, 
anil  set  Iiefore  them  cassava  bread,  fish,  roots,  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds.  They  brouf^ht  also  great  nund)ers  of  domesti- 
cated parrots,  and  indeed  olTered  freely  whatever  they  possessed. 
The  great  river  flowing  through  this  valley  was  l)ordered  with 
noble  forests,  among  which  were  palms,  t)ananas,  am!  many 
trees  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers.  Tlie  air  was  mild  as  in 
April ;  the  birds  sang  all  day  long,  and  some  were  even  heard 
in  the  night.  The  Spaniards  had  not  learned  as  yet  to  account 
for  the  difference  of  seasons  in  this  opposite  part  of  the  glol)e  ; 
they  were  astonished  to  hear  the  voice  of  this  supposed  night- 
ingale singing  in  the  midst  of  December,  and  considered  it  a 
proof  that  there  was  no  winter  in  this  happy  climate.  They 
returned  to  the  ships  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
surpassing,  as  they  said,  even  the  luxuriant  plains  of  Cordova. 
All  that  they  complained  of  was  that  they  saw  no  signs  of  riches 
among  the  natives.  And  here  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
vlwelling  on  the  picture  given  by  the  first  discoverers,  of  the 
state  of  manners  in  this  eventful  island  before  the  arrival  of 
the  white  men.  According  to  their  accounts,  the  people  of 
Ilayti  existed  in  that  state  of  primitive  and  savage  simplicity 
which  some  philosophers  have  fondly  pictured  as  the  most  envi- 
able on  earth  ;  surrounded  by  natural  blessings,  without  even  a 
knowledge  of  artificial  wants.  The  fertile  earth  produced  the 
chief  part  of  their  food  almost  without  culture  ;  their  rivers  and 
seacoast  abounded  with    fish,  and    they  caught    the    utia,  the 

>  LmCmiw  Sb.  U  Mp.  M,  MS. 
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guana,  and  a  variety  of  birds.  This,  to  ])eings  of  their  frugal 
and  temperate  habks,  was  great  al)undanc'e,  and  wiiat  naturo 
fnrnislicd  thns  spontaneously  tliey  willingly  shared  with  all  the 
world.  Hospitality,  wc  are  told,  was  with  them  a  law  of  nature 
universally  observed  ;  there  was  no  need  of  being  known  to 
receive  its  succors;  every  house  was  as  open  to  the  stranger 
as  his  own.^  CoIudIhis,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Luis  de  St.  Angel, 
observes,  "  True  it  is  that  after  they  felt  confidence,  and  lost 
their  fear  of  us,  they  were  so  liberal  with  what  they  possessed, 
that  it  would  not  be  believed  by  those  who  liad  not  seen  it.  If 
any  thing  was  asked  of  them,  they  never  said  no,  but  ratlier 
gave  it  cheerfully,  and  showeil  as  much  amity  as  if  they  gave 
their  very  hearts  ;  and  whether  the  thing  were  of  value,  or  of 
little  price,  they  were  content  with  whatever  was  given  in  re- 
turn. ...  In  all  these  islands  it  appears  to  me  that  the  men 
are  all  content  with  one  wife,  l)ut  they  give  twi-nty  to  their 
chieftain  or  king.  The  women  seem  to  work  more  than  the 
men  ;  and  I  have  not  l)een  able  to  understand  whether  they  \m- 
sess  individual  property  ;  but  rather  think  that  whatever  on? 
has  all  the  rest  share,  especially  in  all  articles  of  provisions."- 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  is  given  by  old  Peter  Martyr,  who  gathered  it,  as  he 
says,  from  the  conversations  of  the  admiral  himself.  "  It  is 
certain,"  says  he,  "that  the  land  among  these  people  is  as 
common  as  the  sun  and  water ,  and  that  '  mine  and  thine,'  the 
seeds  of  all  mischief,  have  no  place  with  tbem.  They  are  con- 
tent with  so  little,  that  in  so  large  a  country  they  have  rather 
superfluity  than  scarceness  ;  so  that  they  seem  to  live  in  the 
golden  world,  without  toil,  living  in  open  gardens  ;  not  intrenched 
with  dykes,  divided  with  hedges,  or  defended  with  walls.  They 
deal  truly  one  with  another,  without  laws,  without  books,  and 
without  judges.  They  take  him  for  an  evil  and  mischievous 
man,  who  taketh  pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to  another;  and  ali)oit 
they  delight  not  in  superfluities,  yet  they  make  provision  for  the 
increase  of  such  roots  whereof  they  make  their  bread,  contented 
with  such  simple  diet,  whereby  health  is  preserved  and  disease 
avoided."  ^ 

Much  of  this  picture  may  be  overcolored  by  the  imaghiation, 
but  it  is  generally  confirmed  by  contemporary  historians.  They 
all  concur  in  representing  the  life  of  these  islanders  as  approach- 
ing to  the  goklen  state  of  poetical  felicity  ;   living  under  the 


>  Cliail«-oi,v.    Hlet.  St.  Domingo,  lib.  i. 

>  Letter  of  Coiumtjus  to  LiiiH  d«  St.  Aiijtol.    Nuvnrrete,  torn.  I.  p.  167. 
*  r.  MHrlyr,  decaU.  i.  lib.  iii.    Tmnai.  «f  Kichard  Kdeii,  1&&&. 
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absolute  but  patriarchal  and  onsy  rulo  of  tlieir  caciques,  free 
from  pritlo,  with  few  wauts,  an  abundant  country,  a  happily- 
tempered  clin)  vie,  and  a  natiu'al  disposition  to  careless  and 
indolent  eujoymeut. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


COASTINa  OF  UISPANIOLA. 


[1402.] 

WiiKN  the  weather  became  favorable,  Columbus  made  another 
attempt,  on  tiie  Itth  of  December,  to  find  the  island  of  Babeque, 
bill  was  again  batlied  by  adverse  winds.  In  the  course  of  this 
attempt  he  visited  an  island  lying  opposite  to  the  harbor  of 
Conception,  to  which,  from  its  aI)ounding  in  turtle,  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tortugas.^  The  natives  had  fled  to  the  rocks  and 
forests,  and  alarm  (ires  blazed  along  the  heights.  The  country 
was  so  beautiful  that  he  gave  Uj  one  of  tlie  valleys  the  name  of 
Valle  do  I'araiso,  or  the  Vale  of  Paradise,  and  called  a  fine 
stream  the  Guadahpiiver,  after  that  renowned  river  which  flows 
through  some  of  the  fairest  i>rovinces  of  Spain. ^ 

iSi'tling  sail  on  the  Kith  of  December  at  midnight,  Columbus 
steered  again  for  llispaniola.  When  half  way  across  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  islands,  he  perceived  a  canoe  navigated  by 
a  single  Indian,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  was  astonished  at 
liis  hardihood  in  venturing  so  far  from  land  in  so  frail  a  bark, 
and  at  iiis  adroitness  in  keeping  it  above  water,  as  the  wind  was 
fresh,  and  tlvi're  was  some  sea  running.  He  ordered  both  him 
and  bis  canoe  to  l>e  taken  on  board  ;  and  having  anchored  near  a 
vilhige  on  the  coast  of  llispaniola,  at  i)resent  known  as  Puerto 
de  I'az,  he  sent  him  on  shore  well  regaled  and  enriched  with 
various  presenls. 

In  the  early  intercourse  with  these  people,  kindness  never 
seems  to  have  failed  in  its  effe(!t.  The  favorable  accounts  given 
by  this  Indian,  and  by  those  with  whom  tlie  Spaniards  had  com- 
nuuiieated  in  tlieir  previous  landings,  disiielled  the  fears  of  the 
ishinders.  A  friendly  intercourse  soon  took  place,  and  the 
shi[)s  were  visited  by  a  cacicpie  of  the  neighborhood.  From 
this  cliieftain  and  his  coiiiiseilors,  Columbus  had  further  iufor* 
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mation  of  the  island  of  Babeqiie,  wliicli  was  described  as  lyin^nt 
no  great  distance.  No  mention  is  afterward  made  of  tliis  island 
nor  Uoes  it  appear  tliat  he  made  any  further  attempt  to  seek  it! 
No  such  island  exists  in  the  an-  charts,  and  it  is  probable 

that  this  was  one  of  the  numerous  misinterpretations  of  Indian 
words,  which  led  the  first  discoverers  into  so  many  fruitless 
researches.  The  people  of  Hispaniola  appeared  handsomer  to 
Columbus  than  any  he  had  yet  met  with,  and  of  a  gentle  and 
peaceable  disposition.  Some  of  them  had  ornaments  of  oojd 
which  they  readily  gave  away  or  exchanged  for  any  trifle.  The 
country  was  finely  diversified  with  lofty  mountains  and  green 
valleys,  which  stretched  away  inland  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  mountains  were  of  such  easy  ascent  that  the  highest 
of  them  might  be  ploughed  with  oxen,  and  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  forests  manifested  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  valleys 
were  watered  by  numerous  clear  and  beautiful  streams ;  they 
appeared  to  be  cultivated  in  many  places,  and  to  be  fitted  for 
grain,  for  orchards,  and  pasturage. 

While  detained  at  this  harbor  by  contrary  winds,  Columbus 
was  visited  by  a  young  cacique,  who  came  borne  by  four  men 
on  a  sort  of  litter,  and  attended  by  two  hundred  of  his  subjects. 
The  admiral  being  at  dinner  when  he  arrived,  the  young  chief- 
tain ordered  his  followers  to  remain  wiMiout,  and  enter''     the 
cabin,  took  his  scat  beside  Columbus,  not  permitting  him  to  rise 
or  use  any  ceremony.     Only  two  old  men  entered  with  hiui,  who 
appeared  to  be  his  counsellors,  and  who  seated  themselves  at  his 
feet.     If  any  thing  were  given  him  to  eat  or  drink,  he  merely 
tasted  it,  and  sent  it  to  his  followers,  maintaining  an  air  of  crj-eat 
gravity  and  dignity.     He  spoke  but  little,  his  two  counsellors 
watching  his  lips,  and  catching  and  communicating  his  ideas. 
After  dinner  he  presented  the  admiral  with  a  licit  curiously 
wrought,  and  two  pieces  of  gold.     Columbus  gave  him  a  piece 
of  cloth,  several  amber  beads,  colored  shoes,  and  a  flask  of 
orange-flower  wfter ;  he  showed  him  a  Spanish  coin,  on  which 
were  the  likenesses  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  endeavored  to 
explain  to  him  the  power  and  grandeur  of  those  sovereigns; 
he  displayed  also  the  royal  banners  and  the  standard  of  tlia 
cross  ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  any  clear  idea 
by  these  symbols ;  the  cacique  could  not  bo  made  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  region  on  the  earth  which  produced  these  wonderful 
people  and  wonderful  things;    he  joined  in  the  common  idea 
that  the  Spaniards  were  more  than  inortal,  and  that  the  country 
and   sovereigns   they  talked  of  muat  exist  somewhere  iu  the 
skies. 
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In  tlu'  I'vcniiiji;  the  caeiqiu;  was  scut  on  shore  in  the  Iwat  with 
(Treat  ceivmony,  and  a  saUite  lirod  in  honor  of  him.  He  departed 
ill  the  state  in  which  he  had  come,  carried  on  a  litter,  accompa- 
nied by  a  ^i;reat  conconrse  of  his  subjects ;  not  far  behind  hira 
was  his  son,  borne  and  escorted  in  like  manner,  and  his  brother 
on  foot,  supported  by  two  attendants.  The  presents  which  he 
bad  received  from  the  admiral  were  carried  triumphantly  before 

'aim. 

Tliey  procured  but  little  gold  in  this  place,  though  whatever 
onianieiits  the  natives  possessed  they  readily  gave  away.  The 
region  of  promise  lay  still  farther  on,  and  one  of  the  old  coun- 
sellors of  the  caciciue  told  Columbus  that  he  would  soon  arrive 
at  islands  rich  in  the  precious  ore.  Before  leaving  this  place, 
the  admiral  caused  a  large  cross  to  Ije  erected  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  Indians 
assisted,  and  their  implicit  imitation  of  the  Spaniards  in  their 
acts  of  devotion,  he  inferred  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to 
convert  them  all  to  Christianity. 

On  the  19th  of  December  they  made  sail  before  daylight,  but 
with  an  unfavorable  wind,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  they 
anchored  in  a  fine  harbor,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of 
St.  Thomas,  supposed  to  ))e  what  at  present  is  called  the  bay 
of  Acul.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  well-peopled 
country.  The  inhabitants  (^ame  off,  some  in  canoes,  some  swim- 
niinjj;,  bringing  fruits  of  various  unknown  kinds,  of  great  fra- 
grance unci  llavor.  These  they  gave  frooly  with  whatever  else 
tliey  possessed,  especially  their  golden  ornaments,  which  they 
saw  were  particularly  coveted  by  the  strangers.  There  was  a 
remarkable  frankness  and  generosity  about  these  people  ;  they 
had  no  idea  of  Irallie.  but  gave  away  every  thing  with  sponta- 
neous liberality.  Columbus  would  not  permit  his  people,  how- 
ever, to  take  advantage  of  this  free  disposition,  but  ordere<l  that 
something  should  always  l)e  given  in  exchange.  Several  of  the 
neighboring  caciques  visited  the  ships,  bringing  presents,  and 
inviting  the  Spaniards  to  their  villages,  where,  on  going  to  land, 
they  were  most  hos|)itably  entertained. 

On  the  22d  of  neceml)er  a  large  canoe  filled  with  natives 
came  on  a  mission  from  a  grand  cacique  named  Guacanagari, 
who  commanded  all  that  part  of  the  island.  A  principal  ser- 
vant of  the  chieftain  came  in  the  canco,  bringing  the  admiral  a 
preso'.t  of  a  broad  belt,  wrotight  ingeniously  with  colored  beads 
and  bones,  and  a  wooden  mask,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  tongue  of 
wliicii  were  of  gold.  He  delivered  also  a  message  from  the  ca- 
cique, Ix'gging  that  the  ships  might  come  opi)Osite  to  his  resi* 
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3nce,  which  was  on  a  part  of  the  coast  a  little  farther  to  the 
istward.     Tlie  wind  prevontinjj;  an  ininiediate  compliance  with 


dence, 

eastward,  me  wnui  preveninij;  an  nnnieaiaie  compliance  with 
tliis  invitation,  tlie  admiral  sent  t!ie  iioti-.ry  of  tlie  stiuadron,  with 
several  of  the  crew,  to  visit  tlie  cacique.  lie  rjsiiled  in  a  town 
situated  on  a  river,  at  what  they  called  Tunta  Santa,  at  present 
Grande  Kiviere.  It  was  the  lar.-ijcst  and  best  l)uilt  town  they  had 
yet  seen.  The  caci(iue  received  thein  in  a  kind  of  public  square, 
whidi  had  I)e('ii  s\vei)t  and  [iiepared  for  the  occasion,  ami 
treated  tliem  witli  great  honor,  giving  to  each  a  dress  of  cotton. 
'Ihe  iniiabitaiils  crowded  round  tlicni,  bringing  provisions  ami 
refreshments  of  various  kinds.  The  seamen  were  received  into 
their  houses  as  distinguished  guests  ;  tliey  gave  them  garments 
of  cotton,  and  wliatever  else  appeared  to  iiave  value  in  tlieit 
eyes,  asking  nothing  in  return,  but  if  any  thing  were  given  ap- 
pearing to  treasure  it  up  as  a  sacred  relic. 

The  cacique  would  have  detained  tiiem  all  night,  but  their 
orders  obliged  them  to  return.  On  parting  with  them  he  auve 
them  presents  of  parrots  and  pieces  of  gold  for  the  admiral,  ami 
tlioy  were  attended  to  their  boats  by  a  crowd  of  tlie  natives 
carrying  the  presents  for  them,  and  vying  with  each  otiier  in 
rendering  them  service. 

During  their  absence  the  admiral  had  Ixhmi  visited  by  a  (riv.at 
number  of  canoes  and  several  inferior  cacitpies  :  all  assured  liim 
tliat  the  island  abounded  witii  wealth  ;  they  talked,  especially, 
of  Cibao,  a  region  in  the  interior,  farther  t(j  the  east,  the  caci(iue 
of  which,  as  far  as  they  could  be  understood,  had  banners  of 
wrought  gold.  (!olumI>us,  deci'iving  himself  as  usual,  fancied 
that  this  name  Cii)ao  must  be  a  corruption  of  Cipaiigo,  and  that 
this  chieftain  with  golden  banners  must  be  identical  with  the 
maguiliceut  prince  of  that  island,  mentioned  by  ^larco  Polo.^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SHIPWRECK. 

[14i)2.] 

0\  the  morning  of  the  21th  of  December,  Columbus  set  sail 
from  Port  .St.  Thomas  before  sunrise,  and  steered  to  the  eastward, 


>  .loiirtinl  of  Coliimb.    X.iv.inole,  Culoc,  Icmi,  i.     Ilir-l.  ilol  Aliiiirunte,  cap.  a2.    llw. 
rcra,  ckvuLl,  i.  li'u.  i.  ciip.  1'-,  Iti. 
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^ith  an  intention  of  anchoring  tvt  the  harlx)r  of  the  caciquo  Gu- 
acanaf^ari.  The  wind  was  from  the  land,  but  so  light  as  scarcely 
to  filfthe  sails,  and  the  ships  made  but  little  progress.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  being  Christmas  eve,  they  were  within 
a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  of  the  residence  of  the  cacique  ; 
and  Columbus,  who  had  hitherto  kept  watch,  finding  the  sea 
calm  and  smooth,  and  the  ship  almost  motionless,  retired  to  rest, 
not  having  slept  the  preceding  night.  He  was,  in  general,  ex- 
tremely wakeful  on  his  coasting  voyagers,  passing  whole  nights 
upon  deck  in  all  weathers ;  never  trusting  to  the  watchfulness 
of  others,  where  there  was  any  difllculty  or  danger  to  l)e  pro- 
vided against.  In  the  present  instane(!  he  felt  perfectly  secure  ; 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  profound  calm,  but  because  the 
boats  on  the  preceding  day,  in  tlieir  visit  to  the  cacique,  had  re- 
connoitred the  coast,  and  had  reported  that  there  were  neither 
rocks  nor  shoals  in  their  course. 

No  sooiicr  had  he  retired  than  the  steersman  gave  the  helm 
in  charge  to  one  of  tiie  shii)-l)Mys,  and  went  <o  sleep.  This  was 
in  direct  violation  of  an  in\  ariable  order  of  the  admiral,  that 
the  JK'lin  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  boys.  The  rest  of  the 
niiiriiicrs  who  had  the  watch  took  like  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  Columbus,  and  in  a  little  while  the  whole  crew  was  buried  in 
sleep.  In  the  mean  time  the  treacherous  currents  which  run 
swiftly  idoiig  tliis  coast  carried  the  vessel  (juietly,  but  with  force, 
upon  a  sand-bank.  The  heedless  boy  had  not  noticed  the 
lncakers,  although  they  made  a  roaring  that  might  have  been 
iieard  a  league.  Mo  sooner,  however,  did  he  feel  the  rudder 
strike,  and  hear  the  tumult  of  the  rusliing  sea,  than  he  began  to 
cry  for  aid.  Columbus,  whose  careful  tlioughts  never  permitted 
him  to  sleep  profoundly,  was  the  first  on  deck.  The  master  of 
the  ship,  whose  duty  it  Wius  to  have  been  on  watch,  next  made 
his  appearance,  followed  by  others  of  the  crew,  half  awake.  The 
admiral  ordered  them  to  take  tlie  boat  and  carry  out  an  anchor 
Listern,  to  wari?  the  vessel  off.  The  master  and  the  sailors  sprang 
into  tlie  boat;  but  confused,  as  men  are  a[)t  to  be  wh.on  sud- 
denly awakened  by  an  alarm.,  instead  of  obeying  the  connnands 
of  Colinnl)us,  they  rowed  off  to  the  other  caravel,  about  half  a 
leas^ue  to  windward. 

In  ti.e  mean  time  the  ma^;ter  had  reached  the  caravel,  and 
made  1  (own  the  perilous  stiite  in  which  he  had  left  the  vessel. 
He  was  reproached  with  his  ;)usilIanimous  desertion :  the  coin- 
niauder  of  the  caravel  mniuied  his  boat  and  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  the  admiral,  followed  by  the  recreant  master,  covered 
Willi  shame  and  confusion. 
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It  was  too  latx»  to  save  the  ship,  the  current  havinir  set  her 
more  upon  the  bank.  The  adnnral,  seeinj;  that  his  lK)at  Jiad 
deserted  him,  that  the  ship  had  swung  across  the  stream,  and 
that  the  water  was  continually  gaining  ui)on  iier.  ordered  the 
mast  to  l>e  cut  away,  in  the  hoix'  of  lightening  her  sufhciontly 
to  float  her  off.  Every  effort  wiis  in  vain.  The  keel  wsus  th-inly 
bedded  in  the  sand  ;  the  shock  had  openetl  several  seams  :  wliilo 
the  swell  of  the  breakers,  striking  her  broadside,  left  licr  each 
moment  more  and  more  aground,  until  she  fell  over  on  one  side. 
Fortunately  the  weather  continued  calm,  otherwise  the  ship  must 
have  gone  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  crew  miglit  liave  perished 
amid  tiie  currents  and  breakers. 

The  admiral  and  his  men  took  refuge  on  lK)nrd  the  caravel. 
Diego  de  Arana,  chief  judge  of  the  armament,  and  Pedro  Gu- 
tieriez,  the  king's  butler,  were  immediately  sent  on  shore  jis 
envoys  to  the  cacique  Guacanagari,  to  inform  him  of  tlic  in- 
tended visit  of  the  admiral,  and  of  his  disa.stro'.is  shipwreck.  In 
the  mean  time,  as  a  light  wind  had  sprung  up  from  shore, 
and  the  admiral  was  ignorant  of  his  situi  tion,  and  of  the  rooks 
and  banks  that  might  Ije  lurking  around  him,  he  lay  to  until 
daylight. 

The  habitation  of  the  cacique  wa.s  alwut  a  league  and  a  half 
from  th(!  wreck.  When  he  heard  of  the  misfortune  of  his  guest, 
he  minifested  the  utmost  afllietion,  and  even  shed  tears.  Ho 
immediately  sent  all  his  peoi)le,  with  all  the  canoes,  large  iuid 
small,  that  could  be  mustered  ;  and  so  active  were  they  in  their 
assistance,  that  in  a  little  while  the  vessel  was  unloaded.  The 
cacique  himself,  and  his  brothei-s  and  relatives,  rendered  all  the 
aitl  in  their  power,  both  on  sea  and  land,  keeping  vigilant  guard 
that  every  thing  should  be  conducted  with  order,  and  the  \m)\)- 
erty  secured  from  injury  or  theft.  From  time  to  time  he  sent 
some  one  of  his  family,  or  some  principal  p'erson  of  his  attend- 
ants, to  console  and  cheer  the  admiral,  a.ssuring  him  that  every 
thing  he  p<)s.Hesse<l  should  Ik;  at  his  disposal. 

Ne\er,  in  a  eivilized  country,  were  the  vaunted  rights  of  lios- 
,iitality  more  scrupulously  observed  than  by  this  uneultivnted 
savage.  All  the  effects  landed  fi'om  the  ships  were  deposited 
ne;ti  ''is  dwelling,  and  an  armed  guard  surrounded  lliciii  nil 
night,  tititil  houses  could  be  prepared  in  which  to  store  tliciii. 
Tliere  seemed,  however,  even  among  the  connnon  people,  no 
disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortmie  of  tiie  straiiiier, 
Although  they  l)elield  what  muf.t  in  their  eyes  have  been  inesti- 
mable treasures,  cast,  as  it  weui,  upon  their  shores,  and  open  to 
(Jepredatiou,  yet  there  was  not  Mie  lea.st  attempt  to  j)ilfer,  nor, 
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In  trnna!">orting  the  effects  from  the  ships,  had  they  appropriated 
tii.  most  trilling  article.  On  the  contrary,  a  general  sympathy 
w:k-i  visiine  in  their  countenances  and  actions  ;  and  to  have  wit- 
nesBcd  their  concern,  one  would  have  supiwsed  the  misfortune 
to  nave  happened  to  themselves.^ 

•  So  loving,  so  tractable,  so  peaceable  are  these  people," 
savs  Columbus  in  his  journal,  "  that  I  swear  to  your  majesties, 
tiierc  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  nation,  nor  a  better  land. 
Tbfv  iove  their  neighbors  as  themselves  ;  and  their  discourse  is 
ev'pr  sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied  with  a  smile ;  and 
tliouirli  it  is  true  that  they  are  naked,  yet  their  manDers  aro 
decorous  and  praiseworthy." 


": 


X. 


CHAFTER  IX. 


TRANSACTIONS   WITH    THE    NATIVES. 

[1402.] 

On  the  i?r)th  of  Dooeml>er,  Onaoanagari  came  on  board  of  the 
oanivol  Nina  to  visit  the  admiral,  and  obsoiviiig  liim  to  be  very 
much  (leje('t(Ml  was  moved  to  tears.  He  repeated  the  message 
wliic'li  lie  had  sent,  ciitn'ating  C'oluinbns  not  to  be  cast  down  by 
his  inisl'ottiinc.  and  offering  everything  he  possessed,  that 
niisxlit  render  him  i\'u\  or  consolation.  He  had  already  given 
three  houses  to  shelter  the  Spaniards,  and  to  receive  the  effects 
hiiitled  from  the  wreck,  and  he  offered  to  furnish  more  if 
in'ct'ssarv. 

While  they  were  conversing,  a  canoe  arrived  from  another 
purr,  of  the  island,  bringing  pieces  of  gold  to  be  exchanged  for 
iiawks'  bells.  There  was  nothing  upon  which  the  natives  set 
so  imieh  value  as  uiwn  these  toys.  The  Indians  were  extrava- 
;r,intly  fond  of  the  dance,  wliich  they  performed  to  the  cadence 
of  eertain  songs,  accompanied  by  the  socmd  of  a  kind  of  drum, 
ramie  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  rattling  of  hollow  bits 
of  wo(k1  ;  but  when  they  hung  the  hawks'  belis  about  their  per- 
sons, and  lieard  the  clear  musical  sound  resjMjnding  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  dance,  nothing  could  exceed  their  wild  delight. 

The  sailors  who  came  from  the  shore  informed  the  admiral 
that  considerable  quantities  of  gold  had  l)eeu  brought  to  barter, 
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and  large  pieces  were  eagerly  gi^en  for  the  merest  trifle.  This 
information  had  a  cheering  effect  upon  Columbus.  The  atten- 
tive cacique,  perceiving  liie  lighting  up  of  his  countenance, 
asked  what  the  sailors  had  coniniunieated.  When  lu;  ii;:niit  Its 
purport,  and  found  tiiat  the  admiral  was  extremely  desirous  of 
procuring  gold,  he  assured  him  hy  signs,  tliut  tlu-re  was  a  place 
not  far  off,  among  the  mountains,  wliere  it  aitounded  to  sudi  a 
degree  as  to  be  held  in  little  value,  and  promised  to  prociuv  liim 
thence  as  much  as  lie  desired.  Tiie  placi'  to  which  he  alhidcd, 
and  which  he  called  Cibao,  was  in  fac-t  a  mountainous  icnjioi, 
afterward  found  to  contain  valuable  mint's;  but  Columbus  still 
confounded  the  name  with  that  of  Cipango.' 

Guacanagari  dined  on  l)()ard  of  the  caravel  with  the  admiral, 
after  which  he  invited  him  to  visit  his  residence.  Here  lu-  Imd 
prepared  a  collation,  as  choice  and  abundant  as  his  simple  nu-aiis 
afforded,  consisting  of  utias,  or  coneys,  fish,  roots,  and  various 
fruits.  lie  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  honor  his  guest,  and 
cheer  him  under  his  misfortune,  showing  a  warmlli  of  sympalliy 
yet  delieacy  of  attention,  which  could  not  have  been  expected 
from  his  savage  state.  Indeed  there  was  a  degree  of  innate 
dignity  and  refinement  disi)laycd  in  his  manners,  that  often  sur- 
prised the  Spaniards.  He  was  reuiarkal)Iy  nice  and  decf)r()ns  in 
his  mode  of  eating,  which  was  slow  and  with  moderation,  wash- 
ing his  hands  when  he  had  finished,  and  rubi)ing  them  with 
sweet  and  odoriferous  herbs,  which  Columbus  supposed  was 
done  to  preserve  their  delieacy  and  softness.  He  was  served 
with  great  deference  by  his  sul)jects,  and  conducted  himself 
toward  them  with  a  gracious  and  prince-like  majesty.  His 
whole  deportment,  in  the  enthusiastic  eyes  of  Columbus,  be- 
tokened the  ini)orn  grace  and  dignity  of  lofty  line;ige.'- 

In  fact,  the  sovereignty  among  the  people  of  this  island  was 
hereditary,  and  they  had  a  sim[)ie  but  sagacious  mode  of  main- 
taining, in  some  degree,  the  verity  of  descent.  On  the  death  of 
a  cacique  without  children,  his  authority  passed  to  those  of  his 
sisters,  in  preference  to  those  of  his  bn^thers,  being  considered 
most  likely  to  be  of  his  blood ;  for  they  observed,  tliat  a 
brother's  reputed  children  may  by  accident  have  no  consanguin- 
ity with  their  uncle  ;  but  those  of  his  sister  must  certainly  be  the 
children  of  their  mother.  The  form  of  government  wiis  com- 
pletel}'  desix>tic ;  the  caciques  had  entire  control  over  the  lives, 
the  property,  and  even  the  religion  of  their  subjeets.  They  had 
few  laws,  and  ruled  according  to  their  judgment  and  their  will; 
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but  they  ruled  mildly,  and  wcro  implicitly  and  cheerfully  o])eyed. 
Tlirougliout  tlio  course  of  tlic  diatistrous  liistory  of  these  ishmd- 
iTS,  alter  their  dist!Ovcry  by  the  Europeans,  there  are  continual 
proofs  of  tlicir  affectionate  and  devoted  lidelity  to  their  caciques. 

After  tlie  colhition,  Guacaniigari  conducted  Columbus  to  tiie 
Itoautifiil  groves  which  surrounded  his  residence.  They  were 
iittonded  by  upward  of  a  thousand  of  the  natives,  all  ix.'rfcctly 
naked,  who  performed  several  national  games  and  dances, 
wliioh  Guacanagari  had  ordered,  to  amuse  the  melancholy  of  his 
guest. 

When  the  Indians  had  finished  their  games,  Columlnis  gave 
them  an  entertiiinment  in  return,  calculated  at  the  same  time  to 
impress  them  with  a  formidable  idea  of  the  military  ix)wer  of 
the  Spaniards.  He  sent  on  board  the  caravel  for  a  Moorish  bow 
and  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  a  Castilian  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  Granada,  and  was  skilful  in  the  use  of  them.  When 
tlie  cacique  l>eheld  the  accuracy  with  wliich  this  man  used  his 
weapons,  he  wtis  greatly  surprised,  being  himself  of  an  un war- 
like chiuacter,  and  little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  He 
told  the  admiral  that  the  Caribs,  who  ofti^n  nuule  descents  upon 
his  territory,  and  carried  off  his  subj(H;ts,  were  likewise  armed 
with  l)()\vs  and  arrows.  Columljus  assured  him  of  the  protection 
of  the  Castilian  monarchs,  who  woukl  destroy  the  Caribs,  for  he 
let  hiin  know  that  lie  liad  weapons  far  more  tremendous,  .igainst 
which  there  was  no  defence.  In  proof  of  this,  he  ordered  a 
Lombard  or  heavy  cannon,  and  an  arquebus,  to  Ixi  discharged. 

On  hearing  the  report  the  Indians  fell  to  the  ground,  as 
though  tlicy  liad  been  struck  by  a  thuuderl)olt ;  and  when  they 
saw  tlie  effect  of  the  ball,  rending  and  siiivering  the  trees  like 
a  stroke  of  liglitning,  tliey  were  filled  with  dismay.  Being  told, 
however,  that  the  Spaniards  would  defend  them  with  these  arms 
against  their  dreaded  enemies  the  Caribs,  their  alarm  was 
ciuuiged  into  exultation,  considering  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  hatl  come  from  the  skies 
armed  with  thunder  and  liglitning. 

Tlic  cacicpie  now  presented  Columbus  with  a  mask  carved  of 
wocxl,  witli  the  eyes,  ears,  and  various  other  parts  of  gold ;  he 
hung  plates  of  the  same  metal  round  his  neck,  and  placed  a 
kind  of  golden  coronet  upon  his  head.  He  dispensed  presents 
also  among  the  followers  of  the  adnural ;  acquitting  himself  in 
all  things  with  a  munificence  that  would  have  done  honor  to  an 
acconiplislied  i)rince  in  civilized  life. 

Whatever  trifles  Columbus  gave  in  return  were  regarded  with 
reverence  as  celestial   gifts.       The    Indians,   in    admiring   the 
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articles  of  European  manufacture,  continually  repeated  th« 
word  tureii,  which  in  tlicir  language  sigiMlics  heaven.  They  pre- 
tended  to'distinguish  tiie  ditlerent  (lualities  of  gold  by  the  Hmell; 
in  the  same  way,  when  any  article  of  tin,  of  silver,  or  other 
white  metal  was  given  them,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed, 
they  smelt  it  and  declared  it  "turey,"  of  excellent  (luality; 
giving  in  exchange  pieces  of  the  llncst  gold.  Every  thiii«,',  in 
fact,  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  even  a  rusty  piece  of 
iron,  an  end  of  a  stra}),  or  a  head  of  a  nail,  had  an  (X'cult  and 
supernatural  value,  and  smelt  of  turey.  Hawks'  ImjILs,  how- 
ever, were  souglit  by  them  with  a  mania  only  equalled  l)y  that 
of  the  Spaniards  for  gold.  Thev  could  not  contain  their  ecsta- 
sies at  the  sound,  dancing  and  playing  a  thousand  antics.  On 
one  occasion  an  Indian  gave  half  a  handful  of  gold  dust  in  ex- 
change for  one  of  these  toys,  and  no  sooner  Wiis  he  in  iwsses- 
sion  of  it  than  lie  l)ounded  away  to  the  woods,  looking  often 
behind  him,  fearing  the  Spaniards  might  reiKjnt  of  having 
parted  so  cheaply  with  such  an  inestimable  jewel.' 

The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cacique,  the  gentleness  of  his 
l^eople,  the  quantities  of  gold  which  were  daily  brought  to  jje 
exchanged  for  the  veriest  trifles,  and  the  inforniation  continually 
received  of  sources  of  wealth  in  the  interior  of  this  island,  all 
contributed  to  console  the  admiral  for  his  misfortune. 

The  shipwrecked  crew,  also,  l>ecame  fascinated  with  their 
easy  and  idle  mode  of  life.  Exempted  l)y  their  simplicity  from 
the  cares  and  toils  which  civilized  man  inflicts  \\\)o\\  himself 
by  his  many  artificial  wants,  the  existence  of  these  islanders 
seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like  a  pleasant  dream.  They  dis(]uietwl 
themselves  about  nothing.  A  few  fields,  cultivated  almost  with- 
out labor,  furnished  the  roots  and  vegetables  which  formed  a 
great  part  of  their  diet.  Their  rivere  and  coasts  abounded  with 
fish ;  their  trees  were  laden  with  fruits  of  golden  or  Ijlushin;^ 
hue,  and  heightened  by  a  tropical  sun  to  clelicious  flavor  and 
fragrance,  softened  by  the  indulgence  of  nature,  and  by  a 
voluptuous  climate,  a  great  part  of  their  day  was  passed  in 
indolent  reiwse,  and  in  the  evenings  they  danced  in  their  fra- 
grant groves,  to  their  national  songs,  or  the  sound  of  their 
sylvan  drums. 

Such  was  the  indolent  and  holiday  life  of  these  simple  people; 
which,  if  it  had  not  the  great  scoix;  of  enjoyment,  nor  the  high- 
seasoned  poignancy  of  pleasure  which  attend  civilization,  was 
certainly  destitute  of  most  of  its  artificial  miseries.     The  veu- 
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erable  Las  Casas,  speaking  of  their  perfect  nakedness,  observe^' 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  existing  in  the  state  of  prinoe- 
val  inuoccucc  of  our  first  parents,  before  their  full  brought  sin 
into  the  world.  He  might  have  added,  that  they  seemed  ex- 
empt likewise  from  the  [KMialty  inflicted  on  the  children  of  Adam, 
that  they  should  eat  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

WIkp.  the  Spanish  mariners  looked  buck  upon  their  own 
toilsome  and  painful  life,  and  reflected  on  the  cares  and  hard- 
sliips  that  must  still  l>e  their  lot  if  Ihey  returned  to  Europe,  it 
is  no  wonder  thut  they  regarded  wiMi  a  wistful  eye  the  easy  rjul 
idle  existence  of  these  Inilians.  Wherever  they  went  they  met 
with  caressing  hospitality.  The  men  were  simple,  frank,  and 
cordial ;  the  women  loving  and  compliant,  and  prompt  to  form 
those  connections  which  anchor  the  most  wandering  heart.  They 
saw  gold  glittering  around  them,  to  be  had  without  labor,  and 
every  enjoyment  to  be  procured  without  cost.  Captivated  by 
these  advantages,  many  of  the  seamen  represented  to  the  ad- 
miral tiie  ditliculties  and  sutTcrings  they  must  encounter  on  a 
return  voyage,  where  so  many  would  be  crowded  in  a  small 
caravel,  and  entreated  permission  to  remain  id  the  island.^ 


CHAPTER  X. 


BUILDING  OF  THE  FOKTRESS  OF  LA  NAVIDAD. 


[1492.] 

The  solicitude  expressed  by  many  of  his  people  to  be  left  be- 
hind, added  to  the  friendly  and  pacific  character  of  the  natives, 
now  suggested  to  Columbus  the  idea  of  forming  the  germ  of  a 
future  colony.  The  wreck  of  the  caravel  would  afford  mate- 
rials to  construct  a  fortress,  which  might  be  defended  by  her 
guns  and  supplied  with  her  ammunition  ;  and  he  could  spare 
provisions  enough  to  maintain  a  small  garrison  for  a  year.  The 
people  who  thus  remained  on  the  island  could  explore  it,  and 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  mines,  and  other  sources  of 
wealth ;  they  might,  at  the  same  time,  procure  by  traffic  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  from  the  natives ;  they  could  learn  tncir  lan- 
guage, and  accustom  themselves  to  their  habits  and  manners, 
■0  as  to  be  of  great  use  in  future  intercourse.     In  the  meau 
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time  the  admiral  oould  return  to  Spain,  report  the  success  of  his 
enterprise,  and  Iwini,'  out  re-cnl'cMccnicnls. 

No  sooner  did  tliiK  idi'.i  l>iv;ik  upon  the  mind  of  CoIiiihImih 
than  he  set  about  aeeomplishiiiu;  it  witii  his  aeeiistomed  prompt- 
ness  and  celi-riLy.  'I'lie  wreek  was  broken  up  and  iuou^ht 
piecemeal  to  shore  ;  and  a  site  cliosen,  and  preparations  nuulc 
for  the  erection  of  a  tower.  When  (iuacana<>;ari  was  inl'oniicil 
of  the  intention  of  tlie  admiral  to  leave  a  part  of  his  nuMi  for 
the  defence  of  liie  island  from  tiie  Caribs,  while  he  returned  to 
his  country  for  more,  he  was  <j;reatly  overjoyed.  His  sulijccis 
manifested  equal  (klight  at  the  idea  of  'vtaining  these  wondi'r- 
ful  people  amon^  them,  and  at  the  prospect  of  the  future  lu ri- 
val of  the  admiral,  with  ships  freiglited  with  hawks'  iieils  ami 
other  precious  articles.  They  eagerly  lent  their  assistance  in 
building  the  fortress,  little  dreaming  tliat  they  were  assislinir  to 
place  on  their  necks  the  galling  yoke  of  perpetual  and  toilsoiiie 
slavery. 

The  prei)arations  for  the  fortress  were  scarcely  cotniiieiUMMJ 
when  certain  Indians,  arrivini;  at  the  harbor,  biougiit  a  report 
that  a  great  vessel,  like  tliose  of  tiie  admiral,  had  anchored  in  a 
river  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  These  tidings,  for  ii 
time,  dispelled  a  thousand  uneasy  conjectures  which  had  liar- 
assod  the  nnnd  of  Columbus,  for  of  course  this  vessel  could  bo 
no  other  than  the  I'inta.  He  immediately  procured  a  canoe 
from  Guacanagari,  with  several  Indians  to  navigate  it,  and  de- 
spatched a  Spaniard  with  a  letter  to  Tinzon,  couched  in  amiealiie 
terms,  making  no  complaints  of  his  desertion,  but  urging  liim  to 
join  company  immediately. 

After  three  days'  absence  the  canoe  returned.  Tlie  Spanianl 
reported  that  he  had  pursued  the  coast  for  twenty  leagues,  hut 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  thing  of  the  Pinta  ;  he  consid- 
ered the  report,  therefoi'e,  as  incoi'rcct.  Other  rumors,  how- 
ever, were  immediately  afterward  circulated  at  the  harbor  of 
this  large  vessel  to  the  eastward  ;  but,  on  investigation,  tliey 
appeared  to  Columbus  to  be  equally  undeserving  of  credit.  lie 
relapsed,  therefore,  into  his  doubts  and  anxieties  in  respect  to 
Pinzon.  Since  the  shipwreck  of  his  vessel,  the  desertion  of 
that  commander  had  become  a  matter  of  still  more  serious  mo- 
ment, and  had  obliged  him  to  alter  all  his  plans.  Should  the 
Pinta  be  lost,  as  was  very  possible  in  a  voyage  of  such  extent 
and  exposed  to  so  many  uncommon  perils,  there  would  then  l)e 
but  one  ship  surviving  of  tiie  tlu'ce  which  had  set  sail  from 
Palos,  and  that  one  an  indilTerent  sailer.  On  the  precarious 
return  of  that  crazy  bark,  across  an  immense  expanse  of  ocean. 
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would  (l('|H'ii(l  the  nltirriJito  ancccss  of  tlio  cxiuMlitioti.  Sliould 
thiit  Olio  likcwinc  pcrisli.  every  reconi  of  tliin  j^rciit  disciovery 
nciiiKl  In?  swallowed  up  with  it, ;  llic  name  of  ('oliiiiil)us  would 
only  I'O  n'liiemlit'red  as  that  of  :i  mail  udveiiturei-,  who,  despis- 
in"  tl»'  opinions  of  the  learned  and  the  counsels  of  tlic  wise, 
liiid  departed  into  the  wilds  of  th(!  ocean  never  to  return  ;  tho 
;)l)S('iirity  of  his  fate,  and  its  ima;j;iued  horrors,  mitfht  deter  all 
fiitiiiv  enter|)rise,  and  thus  tlu;  New  World  niiiiht  reniaiii,  iis 
bt'ivtofore,  uiilviiown  to  eivili/,e<l  man.  These  eonsldoratlons 
dc'tiTinlned  Columbus  to  abandon  all  further  prosecution  of  his 
v<)ya<j;e  ;  to  leave  unexplored  the  ma^nideent  regions  which  were 
iiivilinu;  him  on  every  hand  ;  to  <;ivo  up  all  hope  for  the  present 
of  lliidin^  his  way  to  the  dominions  of  the  (I rand  Khan,  and  to 
lose  no  time  in  returnin;^  to  Spain  and  reporting  his  discovery. 

Wliilo  the  fortress  was  building,  he  continued  to  receive  every 
(lay  lu'w  proofs  of  the  amity  and  kindness  of  (Juacanagari. 
Wiiciiever  he  went  on  shore  to  superintend  the  works,  he  was 
ciitcrtainecl  in  the  most  hospitable  nianner  l»y  that  chieftain. 
He  had  the  largest  house  in  the  place  prcparecl  for  his  reception, 
slrewed  or  carpeted  with  palm-leav<'s,  and  furnished  witli  low 
sUjoIrt  of  a  black  aiicl  shining  wood  that  looked  like  jet.  When 
he  received  the  admiral,  it  was  always  in  a  style  of  princely 
•n'lU'iosily,  hanging  around  his  neck  some  jewel  of  gold,  or 
making  him  some  present  of  similar  value. 

On  one  occasion,  he  came  to  meet  him  on  his  landing,  attend- 
ed by  live  tributary  caci(pies,  each  carrying  a  coronet  of  gold  ; 
they  conductiMl  him  with  great  deference  to  the  house  already 
nu'iitioned,  where,  seating  him  in  one  of  the  chairs,  Guacaua- 
jrari  took  olT  his  own  coronet  of  gold  and  placed  it  upon  his 
head  :  Columbus  in  return  took  from  his  neck  a  collar  of  fine- 
colored  beads,  which  he  put  round  that  of  the  cacique  ;  be  in- 
vested him  w'th  his  own  mantle  of  fine  doth,  gave  hira  a  pair 
of  colonid  boots,  and  put  on  his  finger  a  large  silver  ring,  upon 
which  metal  the  Indians  set  a  great  value,  it  not  being  found  in 
their  island. 

The  (laeique  exerted  himself  to  tho  utmost  to  procure  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  for  the  admiral  before  his  departure  for  Spain. 
T  le  supplies  thus  furnished,  and  the  vague  accounts  collected 
tl: rough  the  medium  of  signs  and  imperfect  interpretations, 
g\  ve  Columbus  magnincent  ideas  of  the  wealth  in  the  interior  of 
this  island.  The  names  of  cacicpies,  mountains,  and  provinces, 
were  confused  together  in  his  imagination,  iind  supposed  to 
mean  various  phiccs  where  great  treasure  was  to  be  found; 
above  all,  the  name  of  Cilmo  coiiiinually  occurred,  the  golden 
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region  among  the  mountains,  whence  the  natives  procuretl  moat 
of  the  ore  for  their  ornaments.  In  the  pimento  or  red  pepper 
which  abounded  in  the  island,  he  fancied  he  found  a  trace  of 
Oriental  spices,  and  he  thought  he  Imd  met  with  specimens  of 
rhubarb. 

Passing,  with  his  usual  excitability,  from  a  state  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  to  one  of  sanguine  anticipation,  he  now  considered  liig 
shipwreck  as  a  providential  event  mysteriously  ordained  by 
Heaven  to  work  out  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  Witliout 
this  seeming  disaster,  he  should  never  have  remained  to  find 
out  the  secret  wealth  of  the  island,  but  should  merely  have 
touched  at  various  parts  of  the  coast,  and  passed  on.  As  a 
proof  that  the  particular  hand  of  Trovidence  was  exerted  in  it, 
he  cites  the  circumstance  of  his  ha\'ing  been  wrecked  in  a  per- 
fect calm,  without  wind  or  wave,  and  the  desertion  of  the  pilot 
and  mariners,  when  sent  to  carry  out  an  anchor  astern,  for,  had 
they  performed  his  orders,  the  vessel  would  have  been  hauled 
off,  tliey  would  have  pursued  their  voyage,  and  tlie  treasures  of 
the  island  would  have  remained  a  secret.  But  now  he  looked 
forward  to  glorious  fruits  to  be  reaped  from  this  seeming  evil ; 
"  For  lie  hoped,"  he  said,  "  that  when  he  returned  from  Spain, 
he  should  find  a  ton  of  gold  collected  in  trallic  by  those  whom 
he  had  left  behind,  and  mines  and  spices  discovered  in  such 
quantities  that  the  sovereigns,  before  three  years,  would  be  able 
to  undertake  a  crusade  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre ;  "  the  grand  object  to  which  he  had  proposed  that  tliey 
should  dedicate  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise. 

Such  was  the  visionary,  yet  generous,  enthusiaaiihi  of  Colum- 
bus, the  moment  that  pros|)ects  of  vast  wealth  broke  upon  his 
mind.  What  in  some  spirits  would  have  awakened  a  grasping 
and  sordid  avidity  to  accumulate,  immediately  filled  his  imagin- 
ation with  plans  of  magnificent  exj^enditure.  But  how  vain  are 
our  attempts  to  interpret  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  ProvitU'ucc ! 
The  shipwreck,  which  Columbus  considered  an  act  of  divine 
favor,  to  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  land,  shackled  and 
limited  all  his  after  discoveries.  It  linked  his  fortunes,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  to  this  island,  which  was  doomed  to  be  to 
him  a  source  of  cares  and  troubles,  to  involve  him  in  a  thousand 
perplexities,  and  to  becloud  his  declining  years  with  humiliation 
and  disaptKtintment. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


REGULATION   OF  THE    FOUTRESS   OF    LA  NAVIDAD DEPARTURE  OP 

COLUMBUS    FOR   SPAIN. 


ill 


So  great  was  the  activity  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  construction 
of  their  fortress,  and  so  ample  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
natives,  that  in  ten  days  it  was  sufficiently  complete  for  service. 
A  large  vault  had  been  made,  over  which  was  erected  a  strong 
wooden  tower,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch. 
It  was  stored  with  all  the  ammunition  saved  from  the  wreck,  or 
that  could  be  spared  from  the  caravel ;  and  the  guns  being 
mounted,  the  whole  had  a  formidable  aspect,  sufficient  to  over- 
awe and  repulse  this  naked  and  un warlike  people.  Indeed 
Columbus  was  of  opinion  that  but  little  force  was  necessary  to 
subjugate  the  whole  island.  He  considered  a  fortress,  and  the 
restrictions  of  a  garrison,  more  requisite  to  keep  the  Spaniards 
themselves  in  order,  and  prevent  their  wandering  about,  and 
committing  acts  of  licentiousness  among  the  natives. 

The  fortress  being  finished,  he  gave  it,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
village  and  the  harbor,  the  name  of  La  Navidad,  or  the  Nativ- 
ity, in  memorial  of  their  having  escaped  from  the  shipwreck 
on  Christmas  Day.  Many  volunteered  to  remain  on  the  island, 
from  whom  he  selected  thirty-nine  of  the  most  able  and  exem- 
plary, and  among  them  a  physician,  ship-carpenter,  calker, 
cooper,  tailor,  and  gunner,  all  expert  at  their  several  callings. 
The  commarii'  was  given  to  Diego  de  Arana,  a  native  of  Cor- 
dova, and  uc  f^ry  and  alguazil  to  the  armaraeut,  who  was  to  re- 
tain all  the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns. 
In  case  of  his  death,  I*edro  Gutierrez  was  to  command,  and,  he 
dying,  Rodrigo  de  Kscobedo.  The  boat  of  the  wreck  was  left 
with  them,  to  be  used  in  fishing ;  a  variety  of  seeds  to  sow,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  articles  for  traffic,  that  they  might  procure 
as  much  gold  as  possible  against  the  admiral's  return.^ 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  for  his  departure,  Columbus  assem- 
bled those  who  were  to  remain  in  the  island,  and  made  them 
an  earnest  address,  charging  them,  in  the  name  of  the  sove- 
reigns, to  be  obedient  to  the  officer  left  in  command  ;  to  maintain 
the  utmos*  respect  and  reverence  for  the  cacique  Guacanagari 
and  his  chieftains,  recollecting  how  deeply  they  were  indebted 
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to  his  goodness,  and  how  important  a  continuance  of  it  was  to 
their  welfare.  To  be  eireumspect  in  tlieir  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  avoiding  disputes  and  treating  them  always  with  t:\Mi. 
tlencas  Jind  jusUee ;  and,  above  all,  being  discreet  in  Uieir 
conduct  toward  the  Indian  women,  misconduct  in  this  respect 
being  the  frequent  source  of  trouV)les  and  disasters  in  the  inter- 
course with  savage  nations.  He  warned  them,  moreover,  not  to 
scatter  themselves  asunder,  but  to  keep  together,  for  mutual 
safety;  and  not  to  stray  beyond  the  friendly  territory  of  Gua- 
canagari.  He  enjoined  it  upon  Arana,  and  the  others  in  com- 
mand,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  productions  and  mines  of 
the  island,  to  procure  gold  and  spices,  and  to  seek  along  the 
coast  a  better  situation  for  a  settlement,  the  i)resent  harbor 
being  inconvenient  and  dangerous,  from  tl.'e  rocks  and  shoals 
wl'leh  bes'jt  its  entrance. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1493,  Columbus  landed  to  take  a  fare- 
well of  the  generous  cacique  and  his  chieftains,  intending  the 
next  day  to  set  sail.  He  gave  them  a  parting  feast  at  tiie  house 
devoted  to  his  use,  and  connnended  to  their  kinihiess  tiie  nieu 
who  were  to  remain,  especially  l)i(>go  de  Arana,  I'edro  CJutier- 
rez,  and  Uodrigo  de  Kscobedo,  his  lieutenants,  assuring  tiie 
cacique  that  when  he  returned  irom  Castile  he  would  liriiiir 
al)undance  of  jewels  more  precious  tiian  any  he  or  his  peo()le 
had  yet  seen.  The  worthy  (Juacanagari  siiowed  great  concern 
at  the  idea  of  his  departure,  and  assured  him  that,  as  to  those 
who  remained,  he  sliould  furnish  them  with  provisions,  and 
render  them  every  service  in  his  i)ower. 

Once  more  to  impress  the  Indians  with  an  idea  of  tie  warlike 
prowess  of  the  white  men,  Coliunbus  caused  the  crews  to  per- 
form skirmislies  and  mock-lights,  with  swords,  bucklers,  lances, 
crosb-bows,  arquebuses,  and  cannon.  The  Indians  were  aston- 
ished at  the  keenness  of  the  swcnls,  and  at  the  deadly  power  of 
the  cross-be.  s  and  arquet)uses  ;  but  tliey  were  struck  with  awe 
when  the  heavy  Lombards  were  discharged  from  the  fortress, 
wrapping  it  in  wreaths  of  smoke,  sliaking  the  forests  with  their 
report,  and  shiveru)g  the  trees  with  the  balls  of  stone  used  in 
artillery  in  those  times.  As  these  tremendous  powers,  how- 
ever, were  all  to  be  employed  for  their  protection,  they  rejoiced 
while  they  treml)led,  since  no  Carib  would  now  dare  to  invade 
their  island.^ 

The  festivities  of  the  day  lieing  over,  Columbus  embraced  the 
cacique  and  his  inincipal  chieftains,  and  took  a  final  leave  of 
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them.  Guacanagari  sliccl  tears ;  for  while  he  had  been  awed  by 
the  ili"'niritM  demeanor  of  the  admiral,  and  the  idea  of  l)is  super- 
human nature,  he  had  been  completely  won  by  the  benignity  of 
his  manners.  Indeed,  the  parting  scene  w.is  sorrowful  on  all 
sidca.  Tho  arrival  of  the  ships  had  been  an  event  of  wonder 
and  excitement  to  the  islanders,  who  had  as  yet  known  notliing 
but  the  good  qu.dities  of  their  guests,  and  had  been  enriched  l)y 
their  celestial  gitts  ;  while  the  rude  seamen  had  been  Haltered 
by  the  blind  deference  paid  them,  and  captivated  by  the  kind- 
ness and  unlimited  indulgence  with  which  they  had  been  treated. 
The  sorest  parting  was  between  the  Spaniards  who  eiiibiuked 
and  tliose  who  remained  behind,  from  the  strong  sympathy  caused 
1)}' companionship  in  perils  and  adventures.  Tlie  little  garrison, 
however,  evinced  a  stout  heart,  looking  forward  to  the  return  of 
the  admiral  from  Spain  with  large  re-enforcements,  when  they 
promised  to  give  him  a  good  account  of  all  things  in  the  island. 
The  caravel  was  detained  a  day  longer  l)y  the  absence  of  some  of 
tlie  Indians  whom  they  were  to  take  to  Spain.  At  length  the  sig- 
nal-gun was  lired  ;  the  crew  gave  a  parting  cheer  to  the  handful 
of  coiurades  thus  left  in  the  wilderness  of  an  unknown  world, 
who  eclioed  their  '•heering  as  they  gazed  wistfidly  after  them  from 
the  beach,  but  who  were  destined  never  to  welcome  their  return. 
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Note  (iboiit  the  localities  in  the  preceding  chapter,  extracted  from  the  letter  of 

T.  S.  Ucnckcn,  L'sij. 

rmacaniigaii's  cniiital  town  was  caUcd  Onarico.  From  the  best  information  I  can 
gather,  it  was  tiiluatod  a  piiort  distance  from  tlio  beach,  where  the  village  of  IV'lit  Anso 
now  ntaii(l»;  whicli  Ih  about  two  milew  south  eant  of  Cape  ITaytien. 

Ovii'iio  unyn  that  CAilnmlum  took  in  water  for  bin  homeward  voyage  from  a  small 
Ftronni  to  tlu!  noitb-west  of  tlie  anchoraue;  and  preHumin;;  him  to  have  been  at  anchor 
off  I'dit  Anwe,  lhl»  stream  jireKcntrt  itself  falling  from  the  I'icolet  mountain,  crosfiiiig 
tho  present  town  of  Cape  llaylien,  and  cnii)tyins:  into  the  bay  near  the  Arsenal. 

The  stream  which  supi)lied  Columbus  with  water  was  dammed  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
raoinitain  by  the  French  when  in  possession  of  tho  country,  and  its  water  no-  •  feeds  u 
uumlicr  of  i)ublic  fountains. 

I'unta  Santa  could  be  no  other  than  the  present  Point  Picolet. 

Ueatini;  up  from  St.  Nicholas  Moln  along  an  almost  precipitous  and  iron-lxiund  coa<t, 
a  prospect  of  unrivalled  splendor  breaks  ui)on  the  view  on  turning  this  point;  the  spn 
clous  bay,  the  extensive  j)laiiis,  and  tho  distant  cordilli'ras  of  the  Clbao  mounlaioti. 
Impose  upon  the  mind  an  ImprcKiion  of  vastness,  fertility,  and  beauty. 

Till'  fort  of  I,a  Xavidad  must  have  been  erected  near  Ilaut  du  Cap,  as  it  could  bf 
approached  in  boats  by  rowing  up  the  river,  and  there  is  no  other  river  in  the  vicinity 
thai  :ulmits  a  passage  for  boats. 

The  locality  of  the  town  of  (luacanagarl  has  always  been  known  by  tho  name  of 
()i;ai|(ii.  'rii.'  l<"rench  first  rettlid  at  Petit  .\iise;  riibse(|ueiitly  they  removed  to  the  op- 
liosiic  side  of  the  bay  and  founded  the  town  of  Capo  Francois,  now  C'ape  llaytieii;  but 
I'l'clil  hiilhin  ii.iine  Cnarico  continues  In  use  among  all  the  Spanish  inhabitautti  of  the 
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COASTINO   TOWARD   THE   EASTERN    END   OF   HISPANIOLA  —  MEETING 
WITH    PINZoN  —  AFFAIR   WITH    THE    NATIVES   AT    THE    GULF  OF 

SAMANA. 

[1493.] 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  January  that  Columbus  set  sail  from  La 
Navidad  on  his  return  to  Spain.  The  wind  being  light,  it  was 
necessary  to  tow  the  caravel  out  of  the  harbor,  and  clear  of  the 
reefs.  They  then  stood  eastward,  toward  a  lofty  pronioutory 
destitute  of  trees,  but  covered  with  grass,  and  shaped  lik  j  a  tent, 
having  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  towering  island,  being 
connected  with  Hlspaniola  by  a  low  neck  of  land.  To  this  pro- 
montory Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Monte  Christi,  by  which 
it  is  still  known.  The  country  in  tne  immediate  neigh boriiood 
was  level,  but  farther  inland  rose  a  high  range  of  mountains, 
well  wooded,  with  broad,  fruitful  valleys  between  them,  watered 
by  abundant  streams.  The  wind  being  contrary,  they  were  de- 
tained for  two  days  in  a  large  bay  to  the  v,est  of  the  promontory. 
On  the  6th  they  again  made  sail  with  a  land  breeze,  and  weath- 
ering the  cape,  advanced  ten  leagues,  when  the  wind  again 
turned  to  blow  freshly  from  the  east.  At  this  time  a  sailor  sta- 
tioned at  the  masthead  to  look  out  for  rocks,  cried  out  that  lie 
beheld  the  Pinta  at  a  distance.  The  certainty  of  the  fact  ghid- 
dened  the  heart  of  the  admiral,  and  had  an  animating  effect 
throughout  the  ship ;  for  it  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  mariners 
once  more  to  meet  with  their  comrades,  and  to  have  a  compan- 
ion bark  in  their  voyage  through  these  lonely  seas. 

The  Pinta  came  sweeping  toward  them,  directly  before*  the 
wind.  The  admiral  was  desirous  of  having  a  conversation  with 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  seeing  that  all  attempt  was  fruitless 
from  the  obstinacy  of  the  adverse  wind,  and  that  there  was  r.o 
safe  anchorage  in  tiio  noighlwrhood,  he  put  back  to  the  bay  a 
100 
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little  west  of  Monte  Christi,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the 
Pinta.  On  their  first  interview,  Pinzon  endeavored  to  excuse 
his  desertion,  alleging  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  part  com- 
pany by  stress  of  weather,  and  had  ever  since  been  seeking  to 
rejoin  the  admiral.  Columbus  listened  passively  but  dubiously 
to  his  apologies  ;  and  the  suspicions  he  had  conceived  appeared 
to  be  warranted  by  subsequent  information.  He  was  told  t!  at 
Pinzon  had  been  excited  by  accounts  given  him  by  one  of  the 
Indians  on  board  of  Ins  vessel  of  a  region  to  the  eastward, 
abounding  in  gold.  Taking  advantage,  tlierefore,  of  the  supe- 
rior sailing  of  his  vessel,  he  liad  worked  to  windward,  when  the 
other  ships  had  been  obliged  to  put  back,  and  had  sought  to  be 
the  first  to  discover  and  enjoy  this  golden  region.  After  separ- 
ating from  his  companions  he  had  l>een  entangled  for  several 
days  among  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Caicos,  but  had  at  length  been  guided  by  the  Indians  to  His- 
paniola.  Here  he  remained  three  weeks,  trading  with  the  natives 
in  the  river  already  mentioned,  and  collected  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold,  one  half  of  which  he  retained  as  captain,  the 
rest  he  divided  among  his  men  to  secure  their  fidelity  and  se- 
crecy. 

Such  were  the  particulars  privately  related  to  Columbus  ;  who, 
however,  repressed  liis  indignation  at  this  fiugrant  breach  of 
duty,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  remainder  of  his  voj'age 
with  any  altercations  with  Pinzon,  who  had  a  powerful  party  of 
relatives  and  townsmen  in  the  armament.  To  such  a  cegree, 
however,  was  his  confidence  in  his  confederates  impaired,  that 
he  determined  to  return  forthwith  to  Spain,  though,  under  other 
circumstances,  he  would  ho  ;e  been  tempted  to  explore  the  coast 
in  hopes  of  freighting  his  ships  with  treasure,' 

The  boats  were  accordingly  despatched  to  a  large  river  in 
the  ncighlwrhood,  to  procure  a  supply  of  wood  and  water  for  the 
voyage.  This  river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Yaqui,  tiows 
from  the  mountains  of  the  interior  and  throws  itself  into  the 
bay,  receiving  in  its  course  the  contributions  of  various  minor 
streams.  Myny  particles  of  gold  were  perceived  among  the  sands 
at  its  mouth,  and  others  were  found  adhering  to  the  hoops  of 
the  water-ci'sks.'^  Columbus  gave  it,  therefore,  the  name  of  Rio 
del  Oro,  o»'  the  golden  river  ;  it  is  at  present  called  the  Santiago. 

In  thif.  neighborhood  were  turtles  of  great  size.     Columbus 

'  niBt.  del  Almirante,  cap.  34. 

'  Las  CaHng  HiiVKcatH  that  these  may  have  been  particles  of  inarcasito,  which  abounds 
in  this  river,  anil  In  the  other  streams  which  fall  from  the  Tiioiintalns  of  ("ibao.  \,\i.* 
Ckiius,  lli*t.  hid.,  lib.  1.  cap   70. 
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also  mentions  in  his  jouniiil  tli:it  he  saw  three  mermaids,  whiob 
elevated  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  siiid  he  oh. 
serves  that  he  had  before  seen  such  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Ho 
adds  that  they  were  by  no  means  the  beautiful  beings  they  Imd 
been  represee.ted,  although  they  possessed  some  ti-aces  of  U,,. 
human  countenance.  It  is  supposed  that  these  nur;t  \nv\v  hti-u 
manale  or  se:i-e:dves,  seen  indistinctly  and  at  adistancc  ;  :iii:l  Him 
the  imagination  of  Columbus,  disposed  to  give  a  woudcifiil 
character  to  every  thing  in  tiiis  new  world,  h;id  idciitilieii  thc^,., 
misshapen  animals  witii  Ihe  Sirens  of  ancient  story. 

On  the  evening  of  the  !>tli  Jiuuiary  they  again  niadi-  s-.nil, 
and  on  the  followin;;  day  arrived  at  the  river  where  rir./.ou  l;,i  1 
been  trading,  to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Kio  d,. 
(iracia;  but  it  took  the  ai)i)cllalion  of  its  original  discoverer, 
and  long  continued  to  be  known  as  the  river  of  Martin  Aloii/.n.' 
The  natives  of  this  place  comi)lained  that  Pinzon,  on  his  \m\- 
vious  visit,  had  violently  carried  off  four  men  and  two  girls. 
The  admiral,  linding  they  were  retained  on  board  of  the  I'iiita 
to  be  carried  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves,  ordered  them  to  be  im- 
mediately  restored  to  their  homes,  with  many  presents,  and  well 
clothed,  to  atone  for  the  wrong  they  had  experienced.  This 
restitution  was  made  with  great  unwillingness  and  many  hi;^h 
words  on  the  part  of  I'inzon. 

The  wind  l)eing  favorable,  for  in  these  regions  the  trade  wind 
is  often  alternated  during  autunm  and  winter  by  north-wesleily 
breezes,  they  continued  coasting  the  island  until  they  came  to 
a  high  and  beautiful  headland,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Capo  del  Enamorado,  or  the  Lover's  Cape,  butwaieh  at  present 
is  known  as  Cape  Cabron.  A  little  beyond  this  ihey  anchored 
in  a  bay,  or  rather  gulf,  three  leagues  in  l)readth,  and  extendinif 
so  far  inland  that  Columbus  at  first  supposed  it  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  separating  Ilispaniola  from  some  other  land.  On  laudiu!^ 
they  found  the  natives  quite  dilYerent  from  the  gentle  and  pneilK' 
people  hitherto  met  with  on  th.is  island.  They  were  of  a  fero- 
cious aspect,  and  hideously  painted.  Their  hair  was  long,  lied 
behind,  and  decorated  with  the  feathers  of  parrots  ami  other 
birds  of  gaudy  plumage.  Some  were  armed  with  war-chilis ; 
others  had  bows  of  the  length  of  those  used  by  the  English  areh- 
ers,  with  arrows  of  slender  reeds,  i)ointed  with  hanl  wood,  or 
tipped  with  bone  or  the  tooUi  of  a  lisli.  Their  swords  were  of 
palm-wood,  as  hard  and  he:ivy  as  iron;  not  sharp,  but  broad, 
nearly  of  the  thickness  of  two  lingers,  and  capable,  with  »)1K' 


>  It  is  now  ciillod  I'orto  Caballo.  but  the  surrounding  plain  \h  callud  the  Havunna  nf 
Marlea  Alonzo.—  1'.  S.  llENKKli.N. 
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blow,  of  clt'iiving  t!iroiij;li  a  linlmvt  Lo  the  very  brains.'  Thoiigli 
tliiw  pn'l>:ii'i''l  foi"  foinhat,  tlioy  inatlo  no  alU-nipt  to  molest  the 
Siianianls  ;  on  the  .  ;..iary,  they  sold  them  two  of  their  l)<)ws 
and  several  of  tiien- ".'.lOWs,  at.d  one  of  them  was  prevailed  upon 
to  i;o  on  hoard  of  the  admiral's  ship. 

CD'innhiis  was  persuaded,  from  the  ferocious  looks  and  hardy, 
iiiKhuuited  manner  of  this  wild  warrior,  that  he  and  his  com« 
puiiioiis  were  of  the  nation  of  Caribs,  so  much  dreaded  through* 
out  these  seas,  and  that  the  gulf  in  which  he  was  anchored  must 
Ix;  a  strait  separating  their  island  from  Ilispaniola.  On  in- 
quiring of  the  Indian,  however,  he  still  pointed  to  the  east  as 
the  quarter  where  lay  the  Caribbean  Islands.  He  spoke  also  of 
an  ishuid.  called  INIaiitinino,  which  Columbus  fancied  him  to  say 
was  peopled  merely  by  women,  who  received  the  Caribs  among 
them  once  a  year,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  population  of 
thoir  ishuid.  All  the  male  jirogeny  resulting  from  such  visits 
were  delivered  to  the  fathers ;  the  female  remained  with  the 
niotlu-rs. 

This  Amazonian  island  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  is  another  of  his  self-delusions, 
to  lie  exi)l:iiiied  l)y  the  work  of  INIarco  Polo.  That  traveller  de- 
sciibrd  two  islands  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  one  inhabited  solely 
liv  women,  the  other  b}' nu'u,  between  which  a  siniilai'  intercourse 
snlisisti'd  ;  -  :uid  Columbus,  supposing  himself  in  that  vicinity, 
i;isiiy  interpreted  the  signs  of  t!ie  Indians  to  coincide  with  the 
(li'sniptioiis  of  the  Venetian. 

1  Living  regaled  the  warrior,  and  made  him  various  presents, 
the  luhniial  sent  him  on  shore,  in  hopes,  through  his  mediation, 
of  opening  a  trade  for  gold  with  his  comi)anions.  As  the  boat 
approaclied  the  laml.  upward  of  fifty  savages,  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  war-clubs,  and  javelins,  were  set'n  lurking  among 
the  trees.  On  a  wor<l  from  the  Indian  who  was  in  the  boat, 
thoy  hiid  by  their  arms  and  came  forth  to  meet  the  Spaniards. 
Till'  latter,  ;iccordiug  to  directions  from  the  admiral,  endeavored 
to  pnrchas(>  several  of  their  weapons,  to  take  as  curiosities  to 
Spain.  They  parted  with  two  of  their  bows  ;  but,  suddenly 
conceiving  some  distrust,  or  thinking  to  overpower  this  handful 
of  strangers,  they  ruslicd  to  the  place  where  they  had  left  their 
weapons,  snatched  them  u|),  and  returned  with  cords,  as  if  to 
hind  the  S})ani!irds.  The  latter  immediattdy  attacked  them, 
woi'iided  two,  i)ut  the  rest  to  llight,  .and  woidd  have  pursued 
them,  liiit  were  resti'ainecl  by  the  pilot  who  eomnumded  the  boat. 
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'   I.HK  C'lii-ux,  lM.«t   Iiid.,  lil).  1    I'M'   "7,  MS. 

'  Muico  I'ulo,  booii  iii.chiij>.  :U;  L';il;.  eiUl.  uf  MurHileu. 
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This  was  tho  first  cohii.-it  .vs;  i  the  Indians,  and  the  first  time 
that  native  blood  was  t-  ■  ■  '  i  y  :, v  white  men  in  the  New  World. 
Columhns  was  grieved  t-.  o;  ui  his  exertions  to  maintain  an 
amicable  intercourse  vain  ;  he  »i  led  himself  with  the  idea, 
however,  that  if  these  were  Caribs,  or  frontier  Indians  of  war- 
like character,  they  would  be  inspired  with  a  dread  of  the  force 
and  weai)ons  of  the  white  men,  pad  be  deterred  from  molesting 
the  little  garrison  of  Fort  No'.ivity.  The  fact  was,  that  these 
were  of  a  bold  and  hardy  race,  inhabiting  a  mountainous  (lis- 
trict  called  Ciguay,  exten»'.ing  five  md  twenty  leagues  along  the 
coast,  and  several  leagues  into  th?  interior.  They  differed  in 
language,  look,  and  manners  from  the  other  natives  of  the  is- 
land, and  had  the  rude  but  independent  and  vigorous  character 
of  mountaineers. 

This  frank  and  lx)ld  spirit  was  evinced  on  the  day  after  the 
skirmish,  when  a  multitude  appearing  on  the  beach,  the  admiral 
sent  a  large  party,  well  armed,  on  shore  in  the  boat.  The  na- 
tives api)roached  as  freely  and  confidently  as  if  nothing  luul 
happened  ;  neither  did  they  betray,  throughout  their  subsequent 
intercourse,  any  signs  of  lurking  fear  or  enmity.  The  cacicjne 
who  ruled  over  the  neighl)oring  country  was  on  the  shore.  Ho 
sent  to  the  boat  a  string  of  beads  formed  of  small  stones,  or 
rather  of  the  hard  part  of  shells,  which  the  Spaniards  understood 
to  be  a  token  and  assurance  of  amity ;  but  they  were  not  yet 
aware  of  the  full  meaning  of  this  symbol,  the  wampum  belt,  the 
pledge  of  peace,  held  sacred  among  the  Indians.  The  chieftain 
followed  shortly  after,  and  entering  the  boat  with  only  three 
attendants,  was  conveyed  on  board  of  the  caravel. 

This  frank  and  confiding  conduct,  so  indicative  of  a  brave 
and  generous  nature,  was  properly  appreciated  by  Columbus; 
he  received  the  cacique  cordially,  set  before  him  a  collation  such 
as  the  caravel  afforded,  particularly  biscuits  and  honey,  wliicli 
were  great  dainties  with  the  Indians,  and  after  showing  him  the 
wonders  of  the  vessel,  and  making  him  and  his  attendants  many 
[)resents,  sent  theni  to  land  highly  gratified.  The  residence  of 
the  cacique  was  at  such  a  distance  th.at  he  could  not  repeat  his 
visit ;  but,  as  a  token  of  high  regard,  he  sent  to  the  admiral  his 
coronet  of  gold.  In  speaking  of  these  incidents,  the  historians 
of  Columbus  have  made  no  mention  of  the  name  of  this  moun- 
tain chief ;  he  was  doubtless  the  same  who,  a  few  yeard  after- 
ward, appears  in  the  history  of  the  island  under  the  name  of 
M:i3'()n:ibex,  cacique  of  the  Ciguayans,  and  will  be  found  ac- 
quitting himself  with  vah)r,  frankness,  and  magnanimity,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 
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roliimhiis  remained  a  day  or  two  lonijer  in  the  hay,  during 
wliii'li  time  tiie  moat  friendly  intereourse  prevailed  with  the 
nativesi  who  brought  cotton,  and  various  fruits  and  vegetables, 
l)Ut  still  maintained  their  warrior  character,  l)eing  always  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows.  Four  young  Indians  gave  such  interest- 
iiiir  accounts  of  the  islands  situated  to  the  east  that  Columbus 
(it-terinined  to  touch  there  on  his  way  to  Spain,  and  prevailed  on 
lliein  to  accompany  him  as  guides.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
favorable  wind,  therefore,  he  sailed  before  daylight  on  the  Ifith 
of  January  from  tliis  bay,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  the  skii*- 
misli  with  the  natives,  he  gave  the  name  of  Golfo  de  las  Flechas, 
or  the  Gulf  of  Arrows,  but  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Gulf  of  Samana. 

On  leaving  the  bay,  Columbus  at  first  steered  to  the  north- 
past,  in  which  direction  tlu;  young  Indians  assured  him  he  would 
tiiul  the  island  of  the  Caribs,  and  that  of  Mantinino,  the  alKnle 
of  the  Amazons  ;  it  iKMiig  his  desire  to  take  several  of  the  na- 
tives of  each,  to  present  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  After  sail- 
inof  about  sixteen  leagues,  however,  his  Indian  guides  changed 
their  opinion,  and  pointed  to  the  south-east.  This  would  have 
Inought  him  to  Porto  Rico,  which,  in  fact,  was  known  among 
the  Indians  as  the  island  of  Carib.  The  admiral  immediately 
shifted  sail,  and  stood  in  this  direction.  He  had  not  proceeded 
two  leagues,  however,  when  a  most  favorable  breeze  sprang  up 
for  the  voyage  to  Spain.  He  observed  a  gloom  gathering  on 
the  countenances  of  the  sailors,  as  they  diverged  from  the  home- 
ward route.  Reflecting  upon  the  little  hold  he  had  upon  the 
feelings  and  atTections  of  these  men,  the  insulx)rdinate  spirit 
tliey  had  repeatedly  evinced,  the  uncertainty  of  the  good  faith 
of  Pinzou,  and  the  leaky  condition  of  his  ships,  he  was  suddenly 
l)i()ii<;;ht  to  a  pause.  As  long  as  he  protracted  his  return,  th'! 
wliole  fate  of  his  discovery  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  thousand  coii- 
tiugencies,  and  an  adverse  accident  might  bury  himself,  his 
crazy  barks,  and  all  the  records  of  his  voyage  forever  in  the 
ocean.  Repressing,  therefore,  the  strong  inclination  to  seek 
further  discoveries,  and  determined  to  place  what  he  had  already 
made  l)eyond  the  reach  of  accident,  he  once  more  shifted  sail, 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  crews,  and  resumed  his  course  for  Spain.* 
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RETURN   VOYAGE — VIOLENT   STOKMS  —  AHUIVAL   AT    THE    A/.0|{E3. 

[I41«.| 

The  trade- 'vi:uls  wliicli  Imd  boon  so  propitious  to  ColumbiH 
on  his  outwiu  "•  voyage,  were  eqimlly  Jidverse  to  him  on  liis  re- 
turn. Tlie  fuvoraljle  breeze  soon  died  away,  and  tinoughout 
tile  remainder  of  January  tliere  was  a  prevalence  of  liglit  winds 
from  tlie  eastward,  wiiieli  prevented  any  great  progress.  He 
wa.s  frequently  detained  also  by  the  i)ad  sailing  of  the  Pinta,  tiio 
foremast  of  which  was  so  defective  tliat  it  could  carry  Init  littli' 
sail.  The  weather  continued  mild  and  pleasant,  and  tlie  fca  so 
calm,  that  the  Indians  wiiom  they  were  taking  to  .Spain  would 
frequently  plunge  into  the  water  and  swim  about  the  ships. 
They  s.aw  many  tunny  fish,  one  of  which  they  killed,  as  likewise 
a  large  shark  ;  these  gave  them  a  temporary  supply  of  provisions, 
of  winch  they  soon  began  to  stand  in  need,  their  sea-stock  beiiiir 
reduced  to  bread  and  wine  and  Agi  peppers,  which  last  tliey 
had  learnt  from  the  Indians  to  use  as  an  important  article  of 
food. 

In  the  early  part  of  Feliruary,  having  run  to  a])out  the  tliirty- 
eightli  tlegvee  of  north  latitude,  and  got  out  of  the  track  swept 
by  the  trade-winds,  they  had  more  fa\()rtd)le  breezes,  and  wore 
enabled  to  steer  direct  for  Spain.  From  the  frecpient  chaii^fes 
of  their  course,  the  pilots  became  per|)U'xed  in  their  reckoniii<j;s, 
diflering  widely  among  themselves,  and  still  more  widely  from 
the  truth.  Columbus,  beside  keeping  a  careful  reckoning,  was 
a  vigilant  observer  of  those  indications  furnisheil  by  the  sea,  the 
air,  and  the  sky ;  the  fate  of  himself  and  his  ships  in  the  un- 
known regions  which  he  traversed  often  dependeil  upon  tlii'se 
observations ;  and  the  saga(dty  at  which  he  arrived,  in  decipher- 
ing the  signs  of  the  elements,  was  looked  upon  by  the  C(juiiiion 
seamen  as  something  almost  supernatural.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, he  noticed  where  the  great  bauds  of  floating  weeds  com- 
meuced,  and  where  they  linished  ;  and  in  emerging  from  among 
them,  concluded  himself  to  be  inaltoutthe  suiiu!  degree  of  longi- 
tude MS  when  lie  encountered  tliem  on  iiis  oiilward  voyage  ;  th;il  is 
to  say,  alxnjl  "iilU  leagues  west  of  Kei'ro,  On  tlie  liilliol'  l'\'!ini- 
ary,  Vicente  Yancz  Piii/.on.  juid  the  pilots  IJiiiz  and  r>;u'tnh)nu'0 
lioidau,   wiio  were  on   Isoard  uf   th.-   aduiirul's    shi|),  examiinjil 
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the  charts  and  ooinpfiivd  tlieir  rocl\onin<j;s  to  (Ictcnnino  theif 
situation,  but  could  not  cotm'  to  iiiiy  !i;:;ri't'iiu'iit.  Tlicy  all  siip- 
poseil  tlioinsi'lvi's  at  least  one  liundrcd  and  fifty  li-aj^iius  lU'ivrer 
Si)ain  tliaii  what  C'()liiiiii)iis  hc^litivcd  to  lie  the  tiiu'  rockoiiin^, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  Madeira,  whereas  he  knew  them  to  lie 
nearly  in  a  direetion  for  the  Azores.  He  suffered  them,  liow- 
(.ycr,  to  remain  in  their  error,  and  even  added  to  their  |)er|)lexity, 
that  they  mi<i;ht  retain  hut  a  confused  idea  of  tlie  voyajje,  and 
he  alone  possess  a  elear  knowle<lge  of  the  route  to  the  newly- 
liiscovercd  countries.' 

On  the  12  th  of  Feltruary,  ns  they  were  flatterinjj;  thcmse'vos 
willi  soon  coming  in  siuiit  of  land,  the  wind  came  on  to  blow 
violently,  with  a  heavy  sea ;  they  still  ke[)t  their  course  to  the 
cast,  hut  with  f;reat  labor  and  peril.  On  the  foUowiui^  day,  after 
sunset,  the  wind  and  swell  increased  ;  there  were  three  Hashes 
of  liahtninu;  in  the  north-north-east,  considered  by  Columbus  as 
siiinals  of  an  approaching  tempest.  It  soon  burst  upon  them 
with  f'-i^htful  violence ;  their  small  and  crazy  vessels,  open 
anil  w'liiout  decks,  were  little  fitted  for  the  wild  storms  of  the 
Atlantic;  all  ni^ht  they  wore  ol)lijfed  to  scud  mider  bare  jioles. 
As  the  mornin<^  dawned  of  the  Mth,  there  was  a  transient 
pause,  and  they  made  a  little  sail ;  but  the  wind  rose  a<j;ain 
from  the  south  with  redoubled  vehemence,  raging  througliout 
the  day,  and  increasing  in  fury  in  the  night ;  while  the  vessels 
labored  terribly  in  a  cross  sea,  the  broken  waves  of  wdiich 
threatened  at  each  moment  to  overwhelm  them  or  dash  them 
to  pieces.  For  three  hou;,-  they  lay  to,  with  just  sail  enough 
to  keep  them  above  the  waves  ;  but  the  tempest  still  augment- 
ing, they  wen;  ol)liged  again  to  scud  before  the  wind.  The 
Pinlii  was  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the  darkness  of  the;  night.  The 
admiral  kept  as  nnich  as  possiltle  to  the  north-east,  to  approach 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  made  signal  lights  at  the  masthead  for 
the  I'inta  to  do  the  same,  and  to  keej)  in  company.  The  latter, 
however,  from  the  weakness  of  her  for(>mast,  could  not  hold 
the  wind,  and  was  obliged  to  scud  before  it  tlirectly  north. 
For  some  time  she  replied  to  the  signals  of  the  admiral,  but 
her  lights  gleamed  more  and  more  distant,  until  they  ceased 
entirely,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  her. 

Columbus  continued  to  scud  all  night,  full  of  forebodings  of 
the  fate  of  his  own  vessel,  and  of  fisars  for  the  safety  of  that 
of  I'inzon.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  sea  presented  a  frightful 
waste  of  wild  broken  waves,  lashed  nito  fury  by  the  gale ;  he 
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looked  round  anxiously  for  tlio  rintii,  1  ut  she  was  nowliore  to 
be  seen.  lie  now  made  a  little  .sail,  to  keep  his  vessel  ahead  o( 
tlie  sea,  lest  its  hu<^e  waves  should  break  over  her.  As  the 
sun  rose,  the  wind  and  the  waves  rose  with  it,  and  thron;,'lioiit 
a  dreary  day  the  helpless  bark  was  ilriven  along  by  the  liny  of 
the  tenii)est. 

Seeing  all  human  skill  baflled  and  eonfounded,  Cohnnlnis 
endeavored  to  |)ropitiate  heaven  by  solemn  vows  and  actH  of 
penance.  IJy  his  orders,  a  numlu-r  of  beans,  ecpial  to  the  mini. 
l)er  of  persons  on  board,  were  put  into  a  cap,  on  one  of  whit'li 
was  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Kaeh  of  tbe  crew  made  a  vow 
that  should  he  draw  forth  the  marked  bean  he  would  inako  a, 
pilgrimage  to  tl'.o  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  de  Gu.'idalupe,  l)('uriii(r 
ft  wax  taper  of  live  pounds'  weight.  The  admiral  was  the  Ijrst 
to  put  in  his  hand,  and  the  lot  fell  u[)on  him.  From  that  ino< 
ment  he  considered  himself  a  pilgrim,  bound  to  perforin  the 
vow.  Another  lot  was  cast  in  the  same  way,  for  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto,  which  fell  upon  a  seaman 
named  Pedro  de  \'^illa,  and  the  admiral  engaged  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  his  journey.  A  third  lot  was  also  cast  for  a  pil. 
grimage  to  Santa  Clara  do  Moguer,  to  perform  a  solemn  mass, 
and  to  watch  all  night  in  the  chapel,  and  this  likewise  fell 
upon  Columbus. 

The  tempest  still  raging  with  unabated  violence,  the  admiral 
and  all  •the  mariners  made  a  vow,  that,  if  spared,  wherever 
they  fii'st  landed,  they  would  go  in  procession  barefooted  ami  in 
their  shirts,  to  offer  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings  in  some 
church  dedicated  to  the  lloly  Virgin.  Reside  these  general  acts 
of  propitiation,  e",ch  one  made  his  private  vow,  binding  him- 
self to  some  pilgr..nage,  or  vigil,  or  other  rite  of  penitence  and 
thanksgiving  at  his  favorite  shrine.  The  heavens  however, 
seemed  deaf  to  their  vows ;  the  storm  grew  still  more  wil<l  and 
frightful,  and  each  man  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  The  danger 
of  the  ship  was  augmented  by  the  want  of  ballast,  the  constmip. 
tion  of  the  water  and  provisions  having  lightened  her  so  imiili 
that  she  rolled  and  tossed  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 
lo  remedy  this,  and  to  render  her  more  steady,  the  admiral 
ordered  that  all  the  empty  casks  should  be  filled  with  sea-water, 
which  in  some  measure  gave  relief. 

During  this  long  and  awful  conflict  of  the  elements,  the  mind 
of  Columbus  was  a  prey  to  the  most  distressing  anxiety.  He 
feared  that  the  I'iiita  had  foundered  in  the  storm.  In  such  case 
the  whole  history  of  his  discovery,  the  secret  of  the  New  World, 
depended  upon  his  own  feeble  bark,  and  one  surge  of  the  oceau 
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iniclit  Itiiry  it  forever  in  oltlivion.  The  tumult  of  his  thou^litH 
may  I'l'  jii"'n''*i  from  his  own  letter  to  tlu;  sovereijjins.  "  I  could 
have  supported  this  evil  fortune  with  less  ^qicf,"  said  he,  "  hud 
niy  person  aloni^  been  -m  jciopiirdy,  since  I  nin  m  dclit*  for  my 
life  to  the  supreme  Creator,  und  have  iit  other  times  been  within 
a  stop  of  death.  Hut  it  was  a  cause  of  inllnite  .sorrow  and 
troulile  to  think  that,  after  havin;^  l>ecn  illuminatL'd  from  on 
lijffli  with  faith  and  certainty  to  undertake  this  entc -prise,  after 
liavinj:;  victoriously  a(  liieved  it,  and  when  on  the  point  of  eon- 
vincin;;  my  opponents,  and  securin;^  to  your  highnesses  great 
fjlory  and  vast  increase  of  dominions,  it  should  please  the  divine 
Miijesty  to  defeat  all  by  my  death.  It  would  have  been  more 
8iip[)ortal)le  also,  had  1  not  l)ecn  accoini)anied  by  others  who 
had  l>een  drawn  on  by  my  persuasions,  and  who,  in  their  dis- 
tress, cursed  not  oidy  th('  hour  of  their  coming,  but  the  fear 
inspired  by  my  words  which  preventecl  their  turning  ])ack,  as 
they  had  at  various  times  determined.  Above  all,  my  grief 
was  doubled  when  I  thought  of  my  two  sons,  whom  I  had  left 
at  school  in  Cordova,  destitute,  in  a  strange  land,  without  any 
testimony  of  the  services  rendered  by  their  father,  which,  if 
known,  might  have  inclined  your  highnesses  to  befriend  them. 
And  although,  on  the  one  hand,  I  was  comforted  by  faith  that 
the  Deity  would  not  permit  a  work  of  such  great  exaltation  to 
his  ch'.rch,  wrought  through  so  many  troubles  and  contradic- 
tions, to  remain  imperfect ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  rcfiected 
on  my  sins,  as  a  punishment  for  which  he  might  intend  that  1 
should  be  deprived  of  the  glory  which  would  redound  to  me  in 
this  world."  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  apprehensions,  an  expedient 
suggested  itself,  by  which,  though  Ik-  and  his  ship  should  pc-risli, 
the  glory  of  his  achievement  might  survive  to  his  name,  and  its 
advantages  bo  secured  to  his  sovereigns.  He  wrote  on  parch- 
ment a  brief  account  of  his  voyage  and  discovery,  and  of  his 
having  taken  possession  of  the  newly-found  lands  in  the  name 
of  their  Catholic  majesties.  This  he  sealed  and  directed  to  the 
king  and  queen  ;  superscribing  a  i)romise  of  a  thousand  ducats 
to  whomsoever  should  deliver  the  packet  unopened.  He  then 
wrapped  it  in  a  waxecl  cloth,  which  he  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  cakc^  of  wax,  and  inclosing  the  whole  in  a  large  barrel,  threw  it 
into  the  sea,  giving  his  men  to  suppose  he  was  performing  some 
religious  vow.  Lest  this  memorial  should  never  reach  the  land, 
he  enclosed  a  copy  in  a  similar  manner,  and  placed  it  upon  the 
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,x)op,  so  tliat,  should  the  cnravcl  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves, 
the  l)arrcl  might  lloat  o(T  and  survive. 

These  precautions  in  some  mensure  mitigated  his  anxiety,  and 
lie  was  still  more  relieveil  when,  after  heavy  showers,  there  ap. 
peared  at  sunset  a  streak  of  clear  sky  in  tiic  west,  giviiiir  Jiopes 
tliat  the  wind  was  aliout  to  shift  to  that  quarter.  Thcsu  iiopog 
were  confirmed;  a  favornhle  breeze  succeeded,  but  the  sea  still 
r.in  so  high  and  tumultuonsly  thiit  little  sail  could  be  eurrieil 
during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  l.'jth,  at  day1)reak,  the  cry  of  land  was 
given  by  Kui  Garcia,  a  nuiriner  in  the  maintop.  The  trans- 
ports of  the  crew,  at  once  more  gaining  sight  of  the  Old  World, 
were  almost  equal  to  those  experienced  on  first  beholding  Uic 
New.  The  land  bore  east-north-east,  dire-tly  over  the  prow  of 
the  caravel ;  and  the  usual  diversity  of  opinion  coiuernin;j;  it 
arose  among  the  pilots.  One  thought  it  the  island  of  Madeira; 
another  the  rock  of  Cintra  near  Lisbon  ;  the  most  part,  dceeivcil 
by  their  ardent  wishes,  placed  it  near  Spain.  Coluniljiis,  how- 
ever, from  his  private  reckonings  and  observations,  coneludcd 
it  to  be  one  of  the  Azores.  A  nearer  apiiroaeh  _  loved  it  to  he 
an  island  ;  it  was  but  five  leagues  distant,  and  the  voyagers 
were  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  assurance  of  s))''e(li'iY 
being  in  port,  when  the  wind  veered  again  to  the  east-iiortli- 
cast,  blowing  directly  from  the  hind,  while  a  heavy  sea  ke[)l 
rolling  from  the  west. 

For  two  days  they  hovered  in  sight  of  the  island,  vainly  striv- 
ing to  reach  it,  or  to  arrive  at  another  island  of  which  tlioy 
caught  glimpses  occasionally  through  the  mist  and  rack  of  the 
tein])est.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  they  approa(die<l  so  near 
the  first  island  as  to  cast  anchor,  but  ))arting  their  cable,  had  to 
put  to  sea  again,  where  they  remained  beating  almut  until  tho 
following  morning,  when  they  anchored  under  shelter  of  its 
northern  side.  For  several  days  Columbus  had  been  in  siicli  a 
state  of  agitation  and  anxiety  as  scarcely  to  take  food  or  repose. 
Although  suffering  greatly  from  a  gonty  affection  to  wliicli  lie 
was  subject,  3'et  lie  had  maintained  his  watchful  post  on  deck, 
exposed  to  wintry  cold,  to  the  pelting  of  the  storm,  and  the 
drenching  surges  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  until  the  nii:lit  of 
the  17tli  that  he  got  a  little  sleep,  more  from  tht;  exhaust  ion  of 
nature  than  from  any  tranquilHly  of  mind.  Suidi  were  thcililli- 
eulties  and  i)erils  which  attemlcd  his  ictiii'ii  to  JMirope  ;  liad  one 
tenth  part  of  them  Ix-set  his  outward  voyage,  his  timid  and 
factious  crew  would  have  risen  in  arms  ngainsl  the  enter[iris(.', 
and  he  nevev  would  have  discovered  the  New  Work!. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE   ISLAND   OF   ST.   MART'S. 
[1493.] 

On  sending  the  boat  to  land,  Columbus  ascertained  the  island 
to  1)6  St.  Mary'c,  the  most  southern  of  the  Azores,  and  a  pos- 
sessiou  of  tlie  crown  of  Portugal.  The  inhabitants,  wlien  they 
beheld  the  light  caravel  riding  at  anchor,  were  astonisiied  that 
it  had  been  able  to  live  through  the  gale,  which  had  raged  for 
fifteen  days  with  unexampled  fury ;  but  when  tliey  heard  from 
the  boat's  crew  that  this  tempest-tossed  vessel  brought  tidings 
of  a  strange  country  beyond  the  ocean,  they  were  filled  with 
wonder  and  curiosity.  To  the  inquiries  about  a  place  where  the 
caravel  might  anchor  securely,  they  replied  by  pointing  out  a 
harbor  in  the  vicinity,  but  prevailed  on  three  of  the  mariners  to 
remain  on  shore,  and  gratify  them  with  further  particulars  of 
this  unparalleled  voyage. 

In  the  evening  three  men  of  the  island  hailed  the  caravel,  and 
a  boat  being  sent  for  them,  they  brought  on  board  fowls,  bread, 
and  various  refreshments,  from  Juan  de  Castaneda,  governor 
of  tlie  island,  who  claimed  an  acquaintance  with  Columl)us,  and 
sent  him  many  compliments  and  congratulations.  lie  apolo- 
gized for  not  coming  in  person,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  distance  of  his  residence,  but  promised  to  visit  the  car- 
avel the  next  morning,  bringing  further  refreshments,  and  the 
three  men,  whom  he  still  kept  with  him  to  satisfy  his  extreme 
curiosity  respecting  the  voyage.  As  there  were  no  houses  on 
the  ueigliboring  shore,  the  messengers  remained  on  board  all 
night. 

On  the  iollowing  morning  Columbus  reminded  his  people  of 
Iheir  vow  lo  perform  a  pious  i)rocession  at  the  Ilrst  place  where 
they  sliould  land.  On  the  lu.'ighboring  sliore,  at  no  great  dis- 
tauce  from  the  sea,  wjis  a  small  hermitage  or  chapel  detliealrd 
to  the  Virgin,  and  he  made  immediate  arrangements  for  tlie 
|K'rforinance  of  the  rite.  The  three  messengers,  on  returuiui; 
to  the  village,  sent  a  priest  to  perform  mass,  and  one  iialf  of  tlie 
crew  landing,  walked  in  procession,  barefooted,  and  in  their 
shirts,  to  the  ehaixil ;  while  the  admiral  awaited  their  return,  to 
perforin  the  same  ceremony  with  the  remainder. 

An  ungenerous  reception,  however,  awaited  the  poor  tempest- 
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tossed  mariners  on  their  fii-st  return  to  tlie  alxKlo  of  civilized 
men,  far  different  from  tlie  sympatliy  and  lujspitality  tlicy  had 
experienced  among  the  savages  of  the  New  World.  Scuroely 
had  tliej  begun  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  when  the 
rabble  of  the  village,  horse  and  foot,  headed  by  the  governor, 
surrounded  the  hermitage  and  took  them  all  i)risoncrs. 

As  an  intervening  point  of  land  hid  the  hermitage  from  th 
view  of  the  caravel,  the  admiral  remained  in  ignorance  ol'  this 
transaction.  When  eleven  o'clock  arrived  without  the  rctiiiii 
of  the  pilgrims,  he  began  to  fear  that  they  were  detained  by  the 
Portuguese,  or  that  the  l)oat  had  been  shattered  ui)on  tlic  "surf- 
beaten  rocks  which  bordered  the  island.  Weighiug  anchor. 
tlio-efore,  he  stood  in  a  direction  to  connnand  a  view  of  the 
chapel  and  the  adjacent  shore  ;  whence  he  beheld  a  nuniliorof 
armed  horsemen,  who,  dismoiniting,  entered  the  l)oat  and  nuiile 
for  tlie  caravel.  The  admiral's  ancient  suspicions  of  Portiioiicse 
hostility  toward  hiniself  and  his  enterprises  were  immediulelv 
revived,  and  he  ordered  his  men  to  arm  themselves,  but  to  kccji 
out  of  sight,  ready  either  to  defend  the  vessel  or  surprise  the 
boat.  The  latter,  however,  approached  in  a  pacific  nmiincr; 
the  governor  of  the  island  was  on  board,  and,  coming  within 
hail,  demanded  assurance  of  personal  safety  in  case  he  should 
enter  the  caravel.  This  the  adr.iiral  readily  gave,  but  the  I'or- 
t'Jguese  still  continued  at  a  wary  distance.  The  indignation  of 
Columbus  now  broke  forth ;  h<'  reproached  the  governor  with 
his  perfidy,  and  with  the  v.ronjr  he  did,  not  merely  to  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  but  to  his  own  sovereign,  by  such  a  disho'^- 
orable  outrage.  He  informed  him  of  his  own  rank  and  dignity , 
displayed  his  letters  patent,  sealed  with  the  royal  seal  of  Castile 
and  ihreateued  him  with  the  vengeance  of  his  governnie'iit. 
Castaneda  replied  in  a  vein  of  contempt  and  defiance,  dcelariiii: 
that  al)  he  had  done  was  in  conforznity  to  tlie  co.'  unands  of  the 
king  his  sovereign. 

After  an  unprofitable  altercation,  the  boat  returned  to  shore, 
leaving  Columbus  much  perplexed  by  this  unexpected  hostility, 
and  fearful  that  a  wnr  might  have  broken  out  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  during  his  absence.  The  next  day  the  weather 
became  so  tempestuous  that  they  were  driven  from  their  an- 
chorage and  obliged  to  stand  to  sea  toward  the  island  of  St. 
Michael.  For  two  days  the  ship  continued  beating  alioiit  in 
great  peril,  half  of  her  crew  being  detained  on  shore,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  on  hoard  hcing  landsmen  and  Indians. 
almost  equall}'  useless  in  dillicnlt  navigation.  Foitutiulely, 
although  the  waves  ran  higli,  there  were  uoue  of  those  crosa 
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g^is  whicli  had  rccc'tilly  prcvnilcd,  otherwise,  bciii'j;  so  f('cl)ly 
in:iiini'(K   tli^'    cui'iivol    could    scurcoly   luive    lived    Ihiuiigh    the 

storm. 

Oil  tlio  evening  of  tlio  Jid,  the  wcjUIkm'  having;  moderated, 
Columliiis  retiirni'd  to  his  anchorage  at  St.  Mary's.  Shoilly 
after  Iris  arrival,  a  boat  oanie  off,  hriiitiing  two  priests  and  a 
notary.  After  a  cautious  parley  and  an  assurance  of  safety, 
thcv  oaine  on  hoard,  and  ivquested  a  sight  of  the  papers  of  Co- 
liimhiis,  on  liie  part  of  C'astane(hi,  assuring  him  that  it  was  the 
disposition  of  tin;  governor  to  render  him  every  service  in  his 
power,  [)rovide(l  he  really  sailed  in  service  of  the  .  panish  sover- 
i'ii.fiis.  Columl)us  supposed  it  a  nian(euvre  of  C"a>laruMla  to 
cover  a  retreat  from  the  hostile  position  he  had  assinned  ;  re- 
straining his  indigiKition,  however,  und  i'X[)ressiiig  his  thanks 
for  the  friendly  tlisposition  of  the  governor,  he  showed  his  let- 
ters of  commission,  which  satisfied  the  priests  and  the  notary. 
On  tlie  following  morning  the  boat  and  mariiii'i's  were  liheratt'd. 
The  hitter,  during  their  detention,  had  collected  information 
from  llie  iiihaliitauts  which  elucidated  the  conduct  of  Cnstaneda. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  jealous  lest  the  cxi)e(lition  of  Colum- 
bus might  interfere  with  his  own  discoveries,  had  sent  orders  to 
his  coniiiK'uders  of  islands  and  distant  })orts  to  seize  and  detain 
him  wli'  :cver  he  should  he  met  with.'  In  compliaiue  with 
these  oi'ders,  Castaneda  hatl,  in  the  first  insfaiu'(!,  hoped  to 
surpiise  Coluinhus  in  the  chapel,  and,  failing  in  that  attempt, 
had  inti'iHh'd  to  get  him  in  his  power  by  stratagem,  but  was 
deterred  Iiy  linding  him  on  his  guard.  Such  was  the  lirst  re- 
ception of  the  admiral  on  his  return  to  the  Old  World,  an  earn- 
est of  the  crosses  and  troubli's  with  which  he  w;is  to  be  re(iuited 
throughout  life,  for  one  of  the  greatest  bciielits  that  ever  man 
coiiforred  upon  his  fellow-beings. 


''• 
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CIIAITER  IV. 

AKHIVAI.    AT    rOUTl  (JAL  —  VISIT   TO   THE   COURT. 

[Ma^.] 


V'U 


Cor.rMBUS  remained  two  days  longer  at  the  island  of  St. 
Mary's,  endeavoriiei  to  t;ikc  in  wood  and  ballast,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  hea\y  surf  which   broke  n[>on   the   shore.     The 

>  LliHt.  del  Altnintnte,  c.ip.  30,    Lud  CHtittB,  Hint.  InJ.,  lib.  1.  cap.  72. 
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wind  veering  to  tlie  south,  and  being  dangerous  for  vesads  at 
anchor  off  the  island,  but  favorable  for  the  voyage  to  S[);iin,  he 
set  sail  on  the  2Uh  of  Fei)niMry,  and  had  pleasant  weatlici'  until 
the  27th,  when,  being  within  one  hundred  an.l  twenly-five 
leagues  of  Cape  St.  \'ineent,  he  again  encount.'red  contrary 
gales  and  a  boisterous  sea.  His  fortitude  was  scarcely  proof 
against  these  perils  and  delays,  which  appeared  to  increase,  the 
nearer  he  approached  his  home  ;  and  he  could  not  help  uttering 
a  complaint  at  thus  being  repulsed,  as  it  were,  "  from  the  very 
door  of  the  house."  He  contrasted  the  rude  storms  which  raged 
about  the  coasts  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  genial  airs,  the  tran- 
quil seas,  and  balmy  weather  which  he  supposed  pcrj>elually  to 
prevail  about  the  countries  he  had  discovered.  "  Well,"  says 
he,  "may  the  sacred  theologians  and  sage  philosophers  declare 
that  the  terrestrial  paradise  is  in  the  uttermost  extremity  of  the 
East,  for  it  is  the  most  temperate  of  regions." 

After  experiencing  several  days  of  stormy  and  adverse 
weather,  about  midnight  on  Saturday,  the  2d  of  JMarcli,  the 
caravel  was  struck  by  a  squall  of  .vind  which  rent  all  her  sails, 
and,  continuing  to  blow  with  rcsisu«'ss  violence,  obliged  her 
to  scud  under  bare  poles,  threatening  )"  »•  ci'u:h  moment  with 
destruction.  In  tliis  hour  of  d;  kness  ai.  \  pciil,  the  crew  again 
called  upon  the  aid  of  Heaven.  A  lot  wa.:,  c-asi  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  barefooted  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  .Maria  de 
la  Cueva  in  Huelva,  an(l,  as  usual,  the  lot  fell  upon  Coluuilms. 
There  was  something  singular  in  the  recurrence  of  this  circum- 
stance. Las  Casas  devoutly  considers  it  as  an  intimation  from 
the  Deity  to  the  admiral  that  these  storms  were  all  on  his  ac- 
count, to  humble  his  pride,  an<l  prevent  his  arrogating  to  him- 
self the  glory  of  a  discovery  which  was  the  work  of  (ioil,  and 
for  which  he  had  merely  been  chosen  as  an  instrument.' 

Various  signs  appeared  of  the  vicinity  of  land,  which  tlicy 
supposed  must  be  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  tl',e  tempest,  however. 
iiiC'TaS'Kl  to  such  a  degree  that  they  doubted  whether  any  of 
them  would  survive  to  reach  a  port.  The  wnolc  crew  inade  a 
vow,  in  case  their  lives  were  spared,  to  fiist  upon  bri-ad  and 
water  tl;^:  following  Saturdaj  .  The  lurbuhiice  of  the  elements 
■^•\'-  stii!  oreata-  in  the  course  of  the  following  night.  The 
r,f ;;;  vias  ')!okeu,  wild,  and  mountainous  ;  at  one  moment  the 
liglit  caravel  was  tossed  high  in  the  air,  and  the  next  nio- 
ni'^uL  seemed  sinking  in  a  yawning  abyss.  'IMie  rain  at  times 
f'.i;  \n  (/■•"•.nts,  and  the  lightning  flashed  and  thunder  pealed 
frora  var''>iis  i);irt,s  of  the  heavens. 

I  Us  CaaM.llisi.  Ind.,  lib.  Lcap.U 
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In  tliP  first  watoh  of  this  foarfiil  iiif];ht  tho  soamcn  fji.  e  the 
usnallv  welcome  cry  of  hind,  but  it  now  only  increased  the  gen 
eral  alarin.  They  knew  not  where  they  were,  nor  where  to 
look  for  a  hartor ;  they  (h-eaded  Ix'inj^  (U-iven  on  shore,  or 
(iaslK'd  upon  rocks  ;  and  thus  the  very  land  tliey  had  so  ear- 
nestly desired  was  a  terror  to  them.  TakinjT  in  sail,  therefore, 
they  kept  to  sea  as  much  as  possible,  and  waited  anxiously  for 
tlRMiioriiiriij;  liij;ht. 

Atdayl)reak  on  the  4th  of  March  they  found  themselves  off 
:he  rcMjk  of  Cintra,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta<2;us.  Though  enter- 
H'nvAKi  a  strong  distrust  of  the  good-will  of  Portugal,  the  still 
n/i;'  uiling  tempest  left  Columbus  no  alternative  but  to  run  in 
for  shelter ;  he  accordingly  anchored,  about  three  o'clock,  oppo- 
3ito  to  Kasstello,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  crew,  who  returned 
thiiuks  to  God  for  their  escape  from  so  many  perils. 

Tiio  inlial)itants  came  off  from  various  parts  of  the  shore, 
cofijiratiilating  them  upon  what  they  considered  a  miraculous 
preservation.  They  liiid  l)een  watching  the  vessel  the  whole 
ujoniiiig  with  gi'cat  anxiety,  and  putting  up  prayers  for  '  r 
saftty.  Tlie  oldest  mariners  of  the  place  assured  Coluinl)US 
they  had  never  known  so  tempestuous  a  winter ;  many  vessels 
iiaci  remained  for  months  in  ixjrt,  weather-bound,  and  there  had 
been  numerous  shii)wrecks. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  Columbus  (h'spatched  a  courier  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  (Spain,  with  tidings  of  his  discovery. 
He  wrote  also  to  the  King  of  Tortuufal,  tiien  at  Valjiaraiso,  re- 
questing permission  to  go  witli  his  vc■^(.^(•l  to  Lisbon  ;  for  a  report 
had  gone  abroad  that  his  caravel  Wiis  laden  with  gold,  and  he 
felt  insecure  in  tho  mouth  (if  the  Tagus,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  place  like  Rastello.  scantily  peopled  by  ne('(|)  and  adven- 
tiiioiis  inlial)itants.  To  prevent  any  nilHiinderstanding  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  voyage,  he  nssuriMJ  the  klli(i  that  he  liad  not 
hccn  on  the  coast  of  (luiuca,  nor  to  any  oilier  of  Hie  Portuguese 
colonies,  but  had  conu;  from  Cipango,  iind  tlm  enlreniity  of 
India,  which  he  had  discovered  by  sailing  b)  the  went. 

On  the  following  day,  Don  Alonzo  de  Acuua.  the  captiiln  «)f  a 
large  I'ortugues(!  man-of-war  statit)ned  at  Rastello,  suniuioued 
Columbus  on  board  his  ship,  to  give  an  account  oi  himself  and 
iiis  vcs.sel.  The  latter  asserted  his  riglifs  and  dignities  as 
admiral  of  the  Castiliau  sovereigns,  and  refused  U)  leave  his 
vessel,  or  to  send  any  one  in  his  pla<!e.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  commander  learn  his  rank,  and  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  his  voyage,  than  he  came  to  the  caravel  with  great 
itound  of  drums,  ili'eu,  uud  iruiupeLs,  manifesting  the  eouitesv 
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of  a  bravo  and  gcnoroiis  spirit,  and  inaKinii,'  liic  fullest  offer  of 
his  fM-rvici':'.. 

When  tin."  tidiiiL^s  reached  Lisbon  of  tliis  wonderful  \)[\\\ 
anchored  in  tlio  Ta^u.s,  freif>hted  with  the  i)eo[)le  ami  protlu^ 
tions  or'  a  newly-discovered  world,  tlic  el'tect  may  l,e  nif,,j, 
easily  conceived  than  descrilted.  Ivisbon,  for  nearly  u  (cnlurv 
had  derived  its  chiei'  .u'lory  f.om  its  niaritiino  discoveries,  hut 
here  was  an  achievement  that  eclipsed  them  all.  Cnriositv 
could  ycarcely  have  i)een  nK>re  excited  had  the  vessel  eonio 
I  freighted  with  the  wonders  of  an(jther  planet.  For  sevcnil 
days  the  Tairiu'  presented  a  L';ay  and  inoving  i)icture,  covered 
with  barges  and  boats  of  cxcvy  kind,  swai'uiiii'j:;  round  the 
caravel.  From  morning  till  night  the  vessel  was  thronued  with 
visitors,  among  whom  vv'ere  '^avalicrs  of  hig!i  distinction,  jiiid 
varions  odlcers  (.f  the  crown.  All  hung  with  i.i|)t  attention  upon 
the  accounts  given  hy  Colnmliiis  an]  his  crew,  of  the  events  of 
their  voyage,  and  of  the  New  World  they  had  discovered  ;  and 
gazed  with  insatiable  curiosity  upon  the  specimens  of  unknown 
plants  and  animals,  but  above  all  upon  the  Indians,  so  dilfeivnt 
from  any  race  of  men  hitherto  known.  Some  were  lilled  with 
generous  enthusiasm  at  t  le  idea  of  a  discovery,  so  sublime  and 
so  beneficial  to  mankind  ;  the  avarice  of  others  was  inlhuned 
hy  tlie  description  of  wild.  unappi(i[)riau'd  regions  teeming  with 
gold,  with  pearls  ajid  spices;  while  othei's  repined  at  the  incR'- 
dulity  of  the  king  anti  his  councillors,  by  which  so  innnense  an 
acquisition  had  been  forever  lost  to  I'oriugal. 

(Jn  the  «tli  of  ^Imrii  a  cavalier,  called  Don  jNIartin  de  \oro- 
na,  came  wlil,  i.  ietti  >  iV  mh  King  .John,  congratulating  Coliun- 
bus  on  his  arriv.-d,  a:id  iovitiiig  him  to  the  court,  \\\\\v\\  was 
then  at  Val^.-araiso,  idi'^ut  hi  'c  Jeagucs  fr(»m  l.isb(»n.  The  kinu', 
with  his  usual  ii:i':iiin  'uce.  issu.'d  oi'ders  at  the  same  tiuii; 
that  every  thing  v'p.l^  the  admiral  i^quinMl  for  himself,  his 
crew,  or  his  vessel,  lould  \<i  finnished  promptly  and  ahun- 
lantly,  witlh  nt  cost. 

Columb  .i  would  g  ully  have  declined  the  royal  invitation, 
feeling  distrust  of  the  -ood  faith  of  the  king;  bn't  tempestiions 
weather  Had  placed  liim  in  his  iiower.  and  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  avoid  all  appearance  of  suspicion.  He  set  forth,  there- 
f -re,  that  very  evening  for  N'alj.arai^^o  aecompanie(l  bv  his  ])il()l. 
The  first  night  he  slept  at  Sacambei.,  where  prei)arations  had 
been  made  for  his  honorabh  entertainment.  The  weather  beini,' 
rainy,  he  di.l  not  reach  Valparaiso  until  the  following  niuht! 
On  ;'i)j)roaching  the  royal  r^'sidence,  the  principal  c;ivaliers  of 
the  king's  household  came    orth  to  ujeet  him,  uud  attended  him 
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with  "TOiit  ceremony  to  tlii'  |);il!U'e.  Ilis  roccption  by  tlio  inoii- 
iirli  was  woitliy  of  an  cnlijflitciK'd  piinei,'.  Ho  oicUtchI  liini 
to  seat  liunscl!"  in  liis  pivscnce,  an  lionor  only  granted  to  persona 
of  royiil  dignity ;  aii<l  after  many  eongratnlations  on  the  result 
of  liis  enter[)rise,  assured  him  that  every  thing  iu  his  iiingtlom 
thit  could  be  of  service  to  his  sovereigns  or  himself  was  at  his 
coiniiiand. 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  iu  which  Columbus  gave  an 
account  of  his  voyage,  and  of  the  countries  he  had  discovered. 
The  iving  listened  with  nuich  seeming  pleasure,  but  with  secret 
(rrief  and  mortilication  ;  rellecting  that  this  splendid  enterprise 
bad  o'.ii'e  been  offered  to  himself,  and  had  been  rejected.  A 
casual  observation  showed  what  was  passing  in  his  thoughts. 
He  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  discovery  did  not  really 
a[)i)ertaiu  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  according  to  the  capitula- 
tions of  the  tr;'Mty  of  II 71)  willi  the  Castilian  sovereigns.  C'uluni- 
liiis  repli'd  that  he  had  never  seen  those  capitulations,  nor 
knew  any  thing  of  their  nature  ;  his  orders  had  been  n«jt  to 
(10  tt)  La  JMina,  nor  the  coast  of  (Uiinea,  which  (jrders  he  had 
caivtully  coserved.  The  king  made  a  gracious  reply,  express- 
iii<>-  himself  satislied  that  he  had  acted  correctly,  and  persuaded 
that  tiiese  matters  would  be  readily  adjusted  between  the  two 
powci'H,  without  the  need  of  umpires.  On  dismissing  Columbus 
for  the  niglit,  he  gave  him  in  chargi'  as  guest  to  the  prior  of 
( raU),  the  principal  personage  present,  by  whom  he  was  honor- 
alily  and  l.u)si)itably  entertained. 

On  the  following  day  the  king  made  many  minute  in(juirie3 
as  lo  llii'  soil,  pi'o(lu('tions,  and  |)e(>ple  of  tin;  newly-discovered 
countries,  and  tin'  route  taken  iu  the  voynge  ;  to  all  which 
Cdlumlius  gave  the  fullest  ri'i)lies,  endeavoring  to  show  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  these  were  regions  heretofore  undisc  )v- 
ored  and  unappropriated  by  any  Christian  jjower.  Stili  the 
king  was  uneasy  lest  this  vast  and  undelined  discovery  should 
iu  some  way  interfere  with  his  own  newly-ac(piired  territories. 
Ill'  (lonltted  whetluM"  Columbus  had  not  found  a  short  way  tc 
those  very  countries  which  were  the  oi)ject  (^f  his  own  expedi- 
tious, and  which  were  comi)rehended  in  the  papal  bull,  grant- 
ing to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  lands  which  it  should  dia- 
(;ov(  r  from  ('a[)e  Xon  to  tiie  Indies. 

On  suggesting  these  doubts  to  his  councillors,  they  eagerly 
conlirmed  them.  Some  of  these  were  the  very  persons  who  had 
once  derided  this  enter|)rise,  and  scoffed  at  Columbus  as  a 
dreamer.  To  them  its  success  was  a  source  of  confusion  ;  and 
the  return  of  Columbus,  covered  with  glory,  a  deep  humiliatiou. 
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Li.:'p!i1 !.?  of  oonociviiifj;  tlie  \\\]i}\  and  uencroiis  tlioii^lits  which 
o1(»v!iUhI  liim  !i,t  tliiit  moineiit  aliovc  all  iiicaii  ('onsidiTalions, 
they  aUril)iit(vl  to  all  IiIh  actions  tlic  most  petty  and  ii^noiil," 
motives.  II is  rational  i'xu!tati«)n  was  ('onslnii-d  into  lui  insult- 
ing!; triumph,  and  they  accused  liirn  of  assuming  a  boastful  and 
vainj^loi'ions  tone,  when  talking'  with  the  kin<>;  of  his  diHcovcrv; 
as  if  he  \V(Mild  revenue  himself  upon  the  monarch  for  huviiiir 
rcjoclcd  his  j)r()i)ositions,'  With  the  greatest  eagerness,  then;' 
fore,  they  sought  to  foster  the  douhts  which  had  sjirung  up  jn 
the  royal  mind.  Some  who  had  seen  the  natives  hrouglit  in 
the  caravel,  tloclared  that  their  color,  hair,  and  manners  agtvod 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  pe<)i)le  of  t'.iat  i>art  of  India  which 
lay  within  the  route  of  the  Tortuguese  discoveries,  and  which 
had  been  included  in  the  papal  bull.  Others  observed  that  there 
was  but  little  distance  betweeji  the  Tercera  Islands  and  those 
which  Colunilius  had  discovered,  and  that  the  hitter,  therefore, 
clearly  appertained  to  Portugal.  Seeing  the  king  much  per- 
turbed in  siivit,  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  propose,  as  a 
means  of  imj>'?ding  the  proseciition  of  these  enterprises,  that 
Columbus  should  be  assassinated  ;  declaring  that  he  deserved 
tleath  for  attempting  lO  deceive  and  embroil  the  two  nations  hy 
his  pretended  discoveries.  It  was  suggested  that  his  assas- 
sination might  easily  be  accomplished  without  incurring  any 
odium;  advantage  might  be  taken  of  his  lofty  deportment  to 
pique  his  pride,  provoke  him  into  an  altercation,  and  ili'^n 
despatch  him  as  if  in  casual  and  honorable  encounter. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  wicked  and  dastardly  counsel 
could  have  been  proposed  to  a  monarch  so  upright  as  .lohn  II., 
but  the  fact  is  asserted  !)y  various  historians,  Portuguese  as 
well  as  Spanish,-  and  it  accords  with  the  perfidious  advice  for- 
merly given  to  the  monarch  in  respect  to  Columbus.  There  is  a 
spurious  loyalty  about  courts,  which  is  often  prone  to  prove  its 
zeal  by  its  baseness  ;  and  it  is  the  weakness  of  kings  to  tolerate  the 
grossest  faults  when  they  appear  to  arise  from  personal  devotion. 

Happily,  the  king  had  too  much  magnanin)ity  to  adopt  the 
iniquitous  measure  proposed.  He  did  justice  to  the  great  merit 
of  Columbus,  and  honored  him  as  a  distinguished  beneunlor  of 


•  Vasconci'loH,  Vida  do  D.  .lumi  11.,  lil).  vl.  'I'he  Portiiijui'He  historlaiiH  Id  geiierul 
charifc'  CohimlnM  with  haviii«  ooiidiioliMl  hiiiHcIf  loftily,  and  talked  In  vmiiitlrig 
teimH  of  hJH  discoviM-ieH,  in  hiH  conviM'Hulioii-  wild  tlu'  kltiK.  It  in  evident  their  infor- 
mation nnitit  iiavo  been  derived  from  |irejiidieed  eonrtierH.  Karia  y  Houza,  in  liin 
"  Hnropa  I'nrtiiKUO/a  "  (I'arte  iii.  ^ap.  4),  uouh  ho  far  aH  to  nay  that  ColuniliUH  entered 
iini:  tlie  port  of  HaHlello  iiit-rely  to  make  i*orlu>;al  HenMible,  by  the  wiijhl  of  the  tropbici 
of  his  discovpry,  how  mu'-h  »he  had  ioHt  by  not  aeceptin^;  hlH  propoHJtions 

''  VusconceioH,  Vida  del  Kei,  iJoii  Juan  II.,  lib.  vl.  Uurcia  do  Ue«end«,  vida  do  Don 
JoAm  11,    hiiji  OaMo,  llibt.  lud.,  lib.  i.  cap.  74,  Md. 
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mankind ;  and  ho  felt  it  his  duty,  as  a  generous  prince,  to  pro- 
tect all  stninjj;('r.s  driven  liy  adverse  fortune  to  his  ports.  ( )ther8 
of  his  comieil  su<;{;est(!d  ji  more  hold  and  martial  line  of  policy. 
Thi'V  iidvised  that  Cohimhu.s  should  be  permitted  to  return  to 
Spain,  hut  that,  before  he  could  lit  out  a  second  expedition,  a 
iiowerfiil  armament  should  be  despatched,  cmder  the  guiduiice  of 
two  Portuguese  mariners  who  had  sailed  with  the  admiral,  to 
take  pssession  of  the  newly-discovennl  country ;  possession 
bein*'  tiftcM  all  the  best  title,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  the  clearest 
(iiodc  of  settling  so  doubtful  a  question. 

This  council,  in  which  there  was  a  mixture  of  courage  and 
craft,  was  more  relished  by  the  king,  and  he  resolved  piivately, 
Init  promptly,  to  put  it  in  execution,  fixing  upon  Don  Francisco 
(Ic  Almeida,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  the  age, 
to  coniiiiauci  the  expedition.' 

Ill  the  mean  tiin(!  Columbus,  after  l)eing  treated  with  distin- 
L'uishcd  attentioii,  was  escorted  back  to  his  ship  by  Don  JMartin 
(Ic  Norofia,  and  a  numerous  trnin  of  cavaliers  of  the  court,  a 
rauli;  being  provided  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  i)il()t,  to 
whom  the  king  made  a  present  of  twenty  espadinas,  or  ducats 
of  gokl.'^  On  his  way  Columbus  stopped  at  the  monastery  of 
San  Antonio,  at  Villa  Franca,  to  visit  the  queen,  who  had 
expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see  this  extraordinary  and  enter- 
prising man,  whose  achievement  was  the  tiieme  of  every  tongiu!. 
Ill'  found  her  attended  by  a  few  of  her  favorite  ladies,  and 
('.vpi'iienced  the  most  flattering  reception.  Her  majesty  made 
liiiii  relate  the  principal  eve-its  of  his  voyage,  and  describe  tiie 
countries  he  had  found  ;  and  she  and  her  ladies  hung  witli  eager 
riiriosity  upon  his  n.uration.  That  night  he  slept  at  Llandra, 
aiiil  Iieiiig  on  tlu"  point  of  departing  in  tlie  niorning  a  servant  of 
the  king  arrived,  to  attend  him  to  tin;  frontier,  if  he  i»referied 
to  return  to  Spain  by  land,  and  to  provide  horses,  lodgings,  and 
jveiy  thing  he  might  skmd  in  need  of,  at  the  royal  expt'iise. 
Tlic  \veath<'r,  however,  having  moderated,  he  i)rerei'red  return- 
\\\%  in  iiis  caravel.  Flitting  to  sea,  tiierefore,  on  tlie  l.'Uh  of 
Miircli,  lie  arrived  safely  at  the  bar  of  Saltes  on  sunrise  of  tlu; 
tiftfi'iitli,  and  at  mid-day  entered  the  harbor  of  Falos  ;  wlu'iiei! 
he  liiul  sailed  on  the  .'Jd  of  August  in  the  preceding  year,  having 
t.ikeii  not  (piite  seven  months  ;'iid  a  half  to  accomplish  this 
most  nionicntoiis  of  all  maritime  enterprises." 


m 


'  VnspOiircldH,  111),  vi. 

■  Twoiity-fii,'lit  (lolliiiH  ill  koIiI  of  Iho  prcMt'iil  day,  and  equivalent  to  seveuly-fouf 
dollarc,  oTiKidiTiiiu'  the  di'jiii-<;lall<iti  of  tlu,'  prrciouH  inclaU. 

'  Woiko  «eiierally  conKiiilt'd  in  lliiu  rliuplt-r  ;  I.uh  ("iimik,  llitit.  Iiui.,  Hb.  1.  cap.  17; 
Hist,  dt'l  Almirante,  cap.  M,  -lo,  41 ;  Journal  of  (-'oiumb.    Navnrrele,  loin.  i. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


KECEPTION   OF  COLUMULS    AT    I'ALOS. 
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TriR  triumphant  return  of  ('olunil)iia  was  a  prodiizioiis  pvont 
In  tli<' history  of  the  liltli'  port  of  I'ahw,  where  evt  i ylmdy  «a^ 
more  or  U'ss  intereHted  in  tiio  fate  of  his  expedition.  Tlu!  most 
iini)ort;iiit  and  wealthy  sea-eaptains  of  tlie  plaee  had  eii<j;:mi'(l  in 
it,  and  searcely  a  family  i)ut  iiad  some  relative  or  friend  ainoiii,' 
the  navigators.  The  departure  of  the  ships  upon  what  appuiind 
a  chimerical  and  desperate  cruise,  had  spread  j^looni  and  disitwy 
over  the  plaee  ;  an<l  the  storms  which  had  ra<fed  throuiihout  tlie 
winter  had  iieightened  the  public  despondency.  Many  laiiKMitcij 
their  friends  as  lost,  while  imai:!;ination  lent  mysterious  lionois 
to  their  fate,  pictin'in<f  them  as  driven  ahout  over  wild  iiml 
desert  wastes  of  water  without  a  shore,  or  as  jicrishinii;  ainid 
rocks  and  quicksands  and  wliirlpools  ;  or  a  |)rey  to  tliose  inon- 
sters  of  the  deej),  with  which  credulity  peopled  every  distant 
and  unfrequented  sea.  There  was  sonietliini>;  more  awful  in 
sncli  a  mysterious  fate  than  in  death  itself,  under  any  (Icliiiw, 
and  ordinary  form.^ 

(Jreat  was  the  a<!;itation  of  the  inhahitants,  therefore,  wlion 
they  beheld  one  of  the  ships  standinj;  up  tiie  river;  l)ut  vvIumi 
they  learned  that  she  returned  in  triumph  from  the  discovery  of 
a  world,  the  whole  community  broke  forth  into  transports  of  joy. 
The  bells  were  rung,  tiie  shops  shut,  all  business  was  suspiMHled: 
for  a  time  there  was  nothing  but  hurry  and  tumult.  Some  were 
anxious  to  know  the  fate  of  a  relative,  others  of  a  friend,  and 
all  to  learn  tlie  particulars  of  so  wonderful  a  voyage.  When 
ColumV)ns  landed,  the  multitude  thronged  to  see  and  weUoiui' 
iiim,  and  a  grand  procession  was  formed  to  the  principal  cinireli, 
to  return  thanks  to  God  for  so  signal  a  discovery  made  by  the 
people  of  that  place  —  forgetting,  in  their  exultation,  tlie  tliou- 
sand  dilliculties  they  had  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  enterprise. 
Wherever  Columbus   passed,  he   was    nailed  with  shouts  and 

'  111  the  inaiiR  ;ind  cliarts  of  ihosc  limcB,  and  ovon  fn  tlidHi,'  of  a  much  later  daie,  iLe 
variety  of  formidiible  and  liidooim  nionKtcrH  depicted  in  a  I  remote  partn  of  the  ocean 
evince  the  terrors  and  dan(;ern  with  wliich  the  imaiiination  clothed  it.  The  Kaine  nmy 
aliio  he  Kuid  of  tlintatit  and  iniloiown  lands;  t)ie  remote  jiartK  of  .\Mi\  and  Africa  li;<vt' 
moiirtlors  depicted  iu  theiu  which  it  would  be  UiUicult  to  trace  to  any  orij,'inal»  iu  lalural 
hibtory. 
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flccIiimiitioiH.  WliMt  !i  c'otitrust  to  liis  ilcp.irtiire  n  few  mouths 
l„,foiv,  followed  I>y  imirimiis  .'itid  cxi'i  ralioiis  ;  or,  nitlu-r,  \vli:it 
■I  (oiiti'.ist  to  ills  liist  iU'riviil  :it  I'ulos,  u  poor  lu'di'stiiiiii,  crjiviiii^ 
|)ir;i(i  ami  wiilcr  for  liis  child  ;it  tho  j^iili'  of  ti  coiivriit ! 

l'ii(l('ist!iiidiiiif  thiit  tlie  couit  vvna  !it  HiirciOoiiu,  he  felt  dis- 
■Mist'il  to  |)ro<'<'('<l  thither  iiiiiiicdiuU'ly  in  his  curiivel  ;  rclleetiiiij:.. 
Iiowi'vcr,  oil  till!  d.'ini;('i'.s  Miid  disjisler.s  lie  li:id  nlic.'idy  experi- 
■need  mi  tliese.'is,  he  resolved  to  proeeed  by  hind,  lie  dcspiitehed 
1  litttr  to  the  kinj^  and  (pieeu,  iiifoniiiniL:;  Iheni  of  his  arrivul, 
.1,1,1  soon  after  de])afled  for  Seville  lo  awtiit  Iheir  orders, 
t;i|<iii<r  with  hini  six  of  the  nalives  whom  he  h;id  l>ron<j;ht  from 
!li('  New  World.     Oiu'  had  dkil  at  «ea,  and  three  were  left  ill 

III  !'lll03. 

ll  is  a  sin!j;iihir  coincidence,  which  apivars  to  lie  well  autlien- 
ticiitt'd,  that  on  the  very  eveninjj;  of  the  arrival  of  (  oliinihiis  at 
l';ilos,  and  while  tlu'  peals  of  triiinipli  wii'c  still  riii'j,injj,'  from  its 
lowers,  the  I'inta.  cominande(l  by  .M;irliii  Aloii/o  I'inzon,  liUe- 
wise  entered  the  river.  After  her  seiiaralion  from  the  ailmiral 
ill  the  storm,  she  Inid  lieen  driven  before  the  uale  into  the  Hay 
of  Uiscay,  and  had  made  tin;  port  of  IJayonne.  Doubting- 
whellier  (.'ohunbns  had  snrvivi'd  the  tempest,  I'iiizon  ha<l  imiiu'- 
(liately  written  to  the  sovereijj,ns  j^iving  information  of  tlu? 
discovery  he  had  made,  and  had  re(]iiesfed  permission  to  come 
to  court  and  coinmiinictite  llie  paitieiilars  in  person.  As  .ioon 
as  the  weather  permitted,  he  had  asiain  set  sail,  anticipatint^  li 
triumphant  reception  in  his  native  [><)rt  of  I'alos.  \\'lien,  on 
filtering;  the  harbor,  he  beheld  the  vessel  of  tlie  admiral  ridini;; 
at  luiclior,  .and  learnt  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  liad  been 
received,  the  heart  of  Pinzon  died  within  him.  It  is  said  that 
lie  fearcil  to  meet  C'olumlms  in  this  hour  of  his  triumi)h,  lest  he 
should  put  him  under  an-est  for  his  descrticjii  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  resolution  to  iudulue  in 
Mich  a  fear.  It  is  more  probable  that  a  consciousness  of  his 
misconduct  made  him  unwilling  to  ai>pear  before  the  [niblic  in 
the  midst  of  their  enthusiasm  for  C'olmnbus,  and  i)erliaps  he 
sickeiKMl  at  the  honors  heaped  upon  a  man  whose  su[)eriority  ho 
li;i(l  been  so  nuwiUiiig  to  acknowledge.  Getting  into  his  boat, 
therefore,  ho  landed  privately  and  kept  out  of  sight  until  ho 
hoMril  of  the  admiral's  departure.  lie  thou  I'clurned  to  his 
home,  t)roken  in  health  and  deei)ly  dejected,  considering  all  tlio 
honors  and  eiilogiums  heapi'd  ujioii  Columbus  as  so  many 
leproaehes  on  himself.  The  reply  of  the  sovi'reigns  to  his 
letter  at  length  arrived.  It  was  of  a  reproai  hful  tenor,  and 
forbade   his  appearuuce  at  court.     This  letter   completed    his 
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humiliation  ;  the  anguish  of  his  feelings  gave  virulenee  to  his 
bodily  malady,  and  in  a  few  days  he  died,  a  victim  to  deep 
chagrin.^ 

Let  no  one,  however,  indulge  in  harsh  censures  over  the 
grave  of  Pinzon  !  His  merits  and  services  a'-e  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise ;  his  errors  should  be  regarded  with  indulgence. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  Spain  to  appreciate  the  project 
of  Columbus,  animating  him  by  his  concurrence  and  aiding  him 
with  his  purse,  when  poor  and  unknown  at  Palos.  He  ufUr 
ward  enabled  him  to  procure  and  fit  out  ships,  when  even  the 
mandates  of  the  sovereigns  were  ineflFcctual ;  and  finally  em- 
barked in  the  expedition  with  his  brothers  and  his  friends  stak- 
ing life,  property,  every  thing  upon  the  event.  He  thus  cititkd 
himself  to  participate  largely  in  the  glory  of  this  immortal 
enterprise ;  but  unfortunately,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the 
grandeur  of  the  cause,  and  the  implicit  obedience  di'.e  to  his 
commander,  he  yielded  to  the  incitements  of  self-interest,  and 
committed  that  act  of  insulwrdi nation  which  has  cast  a  sliadc 
uix)n  his  name.  In  extenuation  of  his  fault,  however,  may  be 
alleged  his  habits  of  command,  which  rendered  him  impatient 
of  control ;  his  consciousness  of  having  rendered  great  services 
to  the  expedition,  and  of  ix)ssessing  property  in  the  ships. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  great  professional  merit  is  admitted  by 
all  his  contemporaries ;  tliat  he  naturally  ix)ssessed  generous 
sentiments  and  an  honorable  ambition,  is  evident  from  the 
poignancy  with  which  he  felt  the  disgrace  drawn  on  him  by 
his  misconduct.  A  mean  man  would  not  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  self-upbraiding  for  having  been  convicted  of  a  mean  action. 
His  story  shows  how  one  lapse  from  duty  may  counterbalance 
the  merits  of  u  thousand  services ;  how  one  moment  of  wcalv- 
ness  may  mar  the  beauty  of  a  whole  life  of  virtue  ;  and  iiow 
important  it  is  for  a  man,  under  all  circumstances,  to  Ik?  true 
not  merely  to  others,  but  to  himself.* 

>  Mufioz,  Hist.  N.  Mundo,  lib.  Iv.  §  14.    Charlevoix,  IIIhI.  .«i.  Doinlii.,  lib.  ii. 

*  After  a  lapse  of  yoarw,  the  descendantH  of  the  I'in/.oiiH  iniide  HtreiiiioiiM  rcproHonta 
UoDB  to  the  crown  of  the  meritH  and  HcrvioeH  of  their  family,  emlcavorinK  to  priivi', 
among  other  thingN,  that  but  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  Martin  Alonxo  uikI  liii< 
brotherB,  ColumbuB  would  never  have  made  his  dincovery.  Some  of  the  tt-HtiniDiiy 
rendered  on  this  and  another  occiXHion  waH  rather  extravagant  and  abnurd,  an  will  lie 
shown  in  another  part  of  thi«  worlc.*  The  Kniperor  (Uiarlen  V.,  however,  tiililni;  into 
conBideration  the  real  Bervices  of  the  brothers  ii:  the  firHt  voyage,  and  the  BubHe(|iicnl 
expeditions  and  dlBcoverieB  of  that  able  and  intrepid  navigator,  \  icentu  Vane/.  i'in/.oii, 
granted  to  the  family-  the  well-merited  rank  and  privilegeB  of  //Ulit/ffiiiri,  a  dc>i;rec  o( 
nobility  which  constituted  them  noble  hidalgos,  with  the  right  of  p'relixiiig  tbo  title 
of  Don  to  their  names.  A  coat  of  arma  waH  also  given  tlieni,  emblumati<Mil  of  thrir  ncr- 
vices  as  discoverers.  These  privileges  and  arras  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  family  at 
the  present  day. 

The  PinzuuB  at  present  reside  principally  in  the  little  city  of  Mogurr,  B(K>ut  a  ieBgue 

•  Yid«  tUiMtrationi,  arUcIt  ••  MarUn  Alunio  Vinson." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


RECEPTIOV  OF   COLUMBUS    BY   THE    SPANISH   COURT   AT  BARCELONA. 

TtiE  letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Spanish  monarchs  had  pro- 
duced the  t^reati'st  sensation  at  court.  The  event  he  announced 
was  considered  the  most  extraordinary  of  their  prosperous  reign, 
and  following  so  close  upon  the  conquest  of  Granada,  was 
pronounced  a  signal  mark  of  divine  favor  for  that  triumph 
achieved  in  the  cause  of  the  true  faith.  The  sovereigns  them- 
selves were  for  a  time  dazzled  by  this  sudden  and  easy  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  empire,  of  indefinite  extent,  and  apparently 
boundless  wealth  ;  and  their  first  idea  was  to  secure  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  dispute.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Seville,  Colum- 
bus received  a  letter  from  them  expressing  their  great  delight, 
and  requesting  him  to  repair  immediately  to  court,  to  concert 
plans  for  a  second  and  more  extens've  expeilition.  As  the 
summer,  the  time  favorable  for  a  voyage,  was  approaching, 
they  desired  him  to  n^ake  any  arrangements  at  Seville  or  else- 
where that  might  hasten  the  expedition,  and  to  inform  them,  by 
the  return  of  the  courier,  what  was  to  be  done  on  their  part. 
This  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  the  title  of  "  Don  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  our  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea,  and  viceroy  and 
governor  of  the  islands  discovered  in  the  Indies  ;  "  at  the  same 
time  he  waa  promised  still  further  rewards.  Columbus  lost  no 
time  in  complying  with  the  commands  of  the  sovereigns.  He 
sent  a  memorandum  of  the  ships,  men,  and  munitions  requisite, 
and  having  made  such  dispositions  at  Seville  as  circumstances 
permitted,  set  out  for  Barcelona,  taking  with  him  the  six  In- 
dians, and  the  various  curiosities  and  productions  brought  from 
the  New  World. 

The  fame  of  his  discovery  had  resounded  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  as  his  route  lay  through  several  of  the  finest  and  most 

from  FaloH,  and  poggeaH  vlneyaidB  and  eotateH  about  the  neighborhood.  They  are  in 
eany,  if  nut  utUuLMit  circuniHtiiiiceH,  and  inhubit  tbu  beet  houses  In  Moguer.  Ilerc  they 
liavi'  continued,  from  K'-ncriition  to  gunorntion,  elnce  the  time  of  the  discovery,  filling 
placvH  of  public  trust  and  dli(nlty,  enjoying  the  good  opiulon  and  good  will  of  their 
fellow-cltlzuns,  and  tlourlHliing  In  nearly  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  found  by 
OoiumbuH,  on  his  flrst  vIhIi  to  Talos.  It  Is  rare  indeed  to  And  a  family,  in  this  fluctu- 
ating world,  so  little  changed  by  the  revolutions  of  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

Whatever  I'lilos  mav  have  been  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  It  is  now  a  paltry  village  of 
about  four  hundred  innabitants,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  laboring  in  the  Helds  and  vine- 
yards. 'I'hu  uonvcnt  of  I.a  Ituliidu  stlM  existH,  but  Is  inhabited  merely  by  two  friars,  with 
a  novitiate  and  a  lay  brother.  It  is  situated  on  u  hill,  surrounded  by  a  scattered  forest 
uf  pine  trues,  and  overlooks  the  low  sandy  country  of  the  seaco^  .i>.  and  the  wludiugs  «( 
Utu  river  by  which  Columbus  sullied  forth  upuu  the  oceau. 
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populous  provinces  of  Sp:xiii.  his  journey  appeared  liKie  tho  pro, 
gross  of  a  sovcrcimi.  "Wiirri'vcr  ho  pas,sc(l  tiic  couiitrv  poincil 
forth  its  inhabitants,  who  linod  tho  road  and  lhron<;c(l  tlie  vil- 
hijTcs.  Tlie  streets,  windows,  and  lialeouios  of  tlie  towns  were 
filled  with  eager  speetutors.  who  rent  t!ie  air  with  aeclaniations. 
His  journey  was  continually  impeded  by  the  multitude  prossiiv_r 
to  gain  a  sight  of  him  and  of  the  Indians,  who  were  reganU-d 
with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  they  had  been  natives  of  anotiicr 
planet.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  craving  curiosity  wliid; 
assailed  him  and  his  attendants  at  every  stage  with  innuiiiciallc 
questions;  popular  i-nmor.  as  usnal.  had  exaggerated  the  inith. 
and  had  filled  tho  nowly-fotmd  country  with  all  kinds  of  M-oii(l;.rs. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  Columbus  arrived  at  Harceloim. 
where  every  preparation  had  been  made  to  give  him  a  soloinn 
an<l  magnificent  reception.  Tlu'  beauty  and  serenity  of  the 
weather  in  that  genial  season  and  favored  climate  cou'liIIiiiUmI 
to  give  splendor  to  this  memorable  ceremony.  As  he  dri'w  ncur 
the  place,  many  of  the  youthful  cotu'tiers  and  hidalgos,  to'jjcthcr 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  tho  populace,  came  forth  to  meet  and 
welcome  him.  His  entrance  into  this  noble  city  has  I>eeii  coin, 
pared  to  one  of  those  triumphs  wliich  the  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed to  decree  to  conquerors.  First  were  paraded  the  Iiidians, 
painted  according  to  their  savage  fashion,  and  decorated  with 
their  national  ornaments  of  gold.  After  these  wore  Ikmiu' 
various  kinds  of  live  parrots,  together  with  stulTed  birds  ann 
animals  of  unknown  species,  and  rare  plants  supposed  to  lie  d: 
precious  qualities  ;  while  great  care  was  taken  to  make  a  con- 
spicuous display  of  Indian  coronets,  bracelets,  and  otiier  decora- 
tions of  gold,  which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  we:dth  of  the 
newly-discovered  regions.  After  this,  followed  C'ohunhiis  on 
horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Spanish  chiv- 
alry. The  streets  were  almost  impass  ible  from  tlie  countless 
multitude;  the  windows  and  balconies  wore  crowded  with  ilio 
fair;  the  very  roofs  were  covered  with  spectators.  It  .-cciiit'ti 
as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  bo  sated  with  gazing  on  these 
trophies  of  an  unknown  world,  or  on  tho  remarkal)le  man  liv 
whom  it  had  been  discovered.  There  was  a  sublimity  in  this 
event  that  mingled  a  solemn  feeling  with  the  public  joy.  It 
was  looked  upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Providence. 
in  reward  for  the  ^liety  of  the  monarchs  ;  and  the  majiintic  and 
venerable  appearance  of  the  discoverer,  so  different  from  the 
youth  and  buoyancy  generally  expected  from  roving  entcr|)rise. 
seemed  in  harmony  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  \m 
achievement. 
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To  receive  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  distinction,  the  sov- 
erci'^ns  had  ordered  their  throne  to  be  phieed  in  public  under  a 
rich  canopy  of  lirocade  of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon. 
Here  the  king  and  queen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in  state, 
with  the  i»rinc(!  o^uan  beside  them,  and  attended  by  the  digni- 
taru't  of  their  court,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  Castile,  Va- 
k'utia,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon,  all  impatient  to  behold  the  man 
who  had  conferred  so  incalculable  a  benefit  upon  the  nation. 
At  length  Columl)us  entered  the  hall,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant 
crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom,  says  Las  Casas,  he  was  con- 
spicuous lor  his  stately  and  commanding  person,  which  with 
Ills  countenance,  reudored  venerable  by  his  gray  hairs,  gave 
him  the  august  appearance  of  a  senator  of  Rome ;  a  modest 
smile  lighted  up  his  features,  showing  that  he  enjoyed  the  state 
and  glory  ui  which  he  came  ; '  and  certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  deeply  moving  to  a  mind  inllamed  by  noble  ambition,  and 
conscious  of  hav'iig  greatly  deserved,  than  these  testimonials 
of  tlie  admiration  uiid  gratitude  of  a  nation,  or  rather  of  a  world. 
As  ("ohinilnis  approached  the  sovereigns  rose,  as  if  receiving  a 
person  of  the  highest  rank,  liendiiig  his  knees,  he  offered  to 
kiss  their  hands  ;  but  there  was  some  hesitation  on  their  part 
to  permit  this  act  of  homage,  liaising  him  in  the  most  gracious 
iiiaiiner,  they  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  their  presence ;  a 
raie  honor  in  this  proud  and  punctilious  court.'^ 

At  their  request,  he  now  gave  an  account  of  the  most  striking 
events  of  his  voyage,  and  a  description  of  the  islands  discovered. 
He  displayed  specimens  of  unknown  birds  and  other  animals  ; 
of  rare  plants  of  medicinal  and  aromatic  virtues  ;  of  native  gold 
in  dust,  in  crude  masses,  or  labored  into  barbaric  ornaments ; 
and,  above  all,  the  natives  of  these  countries,  who  were  objects 
of  intense  and  inexhaustible  interest.  All  these  he  pronounced 
mere  harl)ingers  of  greater  discoveries  yet  to  be  made,  which 
would  add  realms  of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  dominions  of 
their  majesties,  and  whole  nations  of  proselytes  to  the  true  faith. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  sovereigns  sank  on  their  knees, 
and  raising  their  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  their  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  ix)Ured  forth  thanks  and  praises  to 
God  for  so  great  a  providence  ;  all  present  followed  their  exam- 
ple ;  a  deep  and  solemn  enthusiasm  pervaded  that  splendid  as- 
sembly, and  prevented  all  common  acclamations  of  triumph. 
The  anthem  Te  Deum  laudamus,  chanted  by  the  choir  of  the 
royal  chapel,  with  the  accompaniment  of  instruments,  rose  in  a 

>  I.uH  CaHaa,  Ilirit.  I  ml.,  lih.  i.  cap.  78,  MS. 

I  ij^  CaMu),  iiUt.  lud.,  lib.  1.  cap.  78.    iliat.  d«l  Almirmau,  cap.  81. 
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full  body  of  sacred  harmony ;  bearing  up,  as  it  were,  the  feel, 
ings  and  thoughts  of  the  auditors  to  heaven,  "  so  that,"  says 
the  venerable  Las  Casas,  "  it  seemed  as  if  in  that  hour  they 
Communicated  with  celestial  delights."  Such  was  the  solemn 
and  pious  manner  in  which  the  brilliant  court  of  Spain  cole- 
brated  this  sublime  event;  offering  up  a  grateful  tribute  of 
melody  and  praise,  and  giving  glory  to  God  for  the  discovery 
of  another  world. 

When  Columbus  retired  from  the  royal  presence,  he  was  at- 
tended to  his  residence  by  all  the  court,  and  followed  l)y  thu 
shouting  popplace.  For  many  days  he  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal curiosity,  and  wherever  he  appeared  was  surrounded  by 
an  admiring  multitude. 

While  his  mind  was  teeming  with  glorious  anticipations,  his 
pious  scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  not 
forgotten.  It  has  been  shown  that  he  suggested  it  to  the  Span- 
ish sovereigns  at  the  time  of  first  making  his  i)ropositions,  hold- 
ing it  forth  as  the  great  object  to  be  effected  by  the  prolits  of 
his  discoveries.  Flushed  with  the  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  now 
to  accrue  to  himself,  he  made  a  vow  to  furnish  within  seven 
years  an  army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  horse  and  fifty 
thousand  foot,  for  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  a  simi- 
lar force  within  the  five  following  years.  This  vow  was  re- 
corded in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  to  which  he  refers, 
but  which  is  no  longer  extant ;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  was 
made  at  the  end  of  his  first  voyage  or  at  a  subsequent  date, 
when  the  magnitude  and  wealthy  result  of  his  discoveries  became 
more  fully  manifest.  He  often  alludes  to  it  vaguely  in  liis 
writings,  and  he  refers  to  it  expressly  in  a  letter  to  I 'ope 
Alexander  VI.,  written  in  1502,  in  which  he  accounts  also  for 
its  non-fulfilment.  It  is  essential  to  a  full  comprehension  of 
the  character  and  motives  of  Columbus,  that  this  visionary 
project  should  be  borne  in  recollection.  It  will  be  found  to 
have  intwined  itself  in  his  mind  with  his  enterprise  of  discov- 
ery, and  that  a  holy  crusade  was  to  be  the  consummation  of 
those  divine  purposes,  for  which  he  considered  himself  selected 
by  Heaven  as  an  agent.  It  shows  how  much  his  mind  was  ele- 
vated above  selfish  and  mercenary  views  —  how  it  was  filled 
with  those  devout  and  heroic  schemes,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades  had  inflamed  the  thoughts  and  directed  the  enterprises 
of  the  bravest  warriors  and  most  illustrious  priucei. 
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CHAITER   VII. 

SOJOURN    OF  COLUMBUS    AT    BAUCELONA  —  ATTENTIONS 
BY   THE    SOVEUEIONS    AND   COUKTIEHS. 


PAID    HIM 


The  joy  occasioned  l)y  tlie  groat  discovery  of  Columbus  was 
not  t'oniined  to  Spain  ;  the  tidins^s  were  spread  far  and  wide  by 
the  communications  of  ambassadors,  tlie  corresiwndence  of  the 
leanicil,  tlie  negotiations  of  merchants,  and  the  reports  of  trav- 
ellers, and  the  whole  civilized  world  wiis  tilled  with  wonder  and 
cleliglit.  How  gratifying  would  it  have  l)een,  had  the  press  at 
that  time,  as  at  present,  poured  forth  its  daily  tide  of  specula- 
tion on  every  passing  occurrence  !  With  what  eagerness  should 
we  seek  to  know  the  first  ideas  and  emotions  of  the  public,  on 
au  event  so  unlooked  for  and  sublime  !  Even  the  first  an- 
Dounceinenta  of  it  by  contemiwrary  writei-s,  though  brief  and 
incidental,  derive  interest  from  being  written  at  the  time  ;  and 
from  showing  the  casual  way  in  which  such  great  tidings  were 
conveyed  alxjut  the  world.  Allegretto  AUegretti,  in  his  annals 
of  Sienna  for  1493,  mentions  it  as  just  made  known  there  by 
tlie  lettei"s  of  their  merchants  who  were  in  Spain,  and  by  the 
mouths  of  various  travellers.*  The  news  was  brought  to  Genoa 
by  the  return  of  her  ambjissadors  Francisco  Marchesi  and  Gio- 
vanni Antonio  Grimaldi,  and  was  recorded  among  the  trium- 
phant events  of  the  year ;  '^  for  the  republic,  though  she  may 
have  slighted  the  opportunity  of  making  herself  mistress  of  the 
discovery,  has  ever  since  been  tenacious  of  the  glory  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  discoverer.  The  tidings  were  soou  tarried  to 
England,  which  as  yet  was  but  a  maritime  power  of  inferior 
imp(jrtance.  They  caused,  however,  much  wonder  in  London, 
anil  great  Udk  and  admiration  in  the  court  of  Henry  VH.,  where 
tlie  discovery  was  pronounced  "  a  thing  more  divine  than  hu- 
man." We  have  this  on  the  authority  of  Sebastian  Cabot  him- 
self, the  future  discoverer  of  the  northern  continent  of  America, 
who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  and  was  inspired  by  the  event 
with  a  generous  spirit  of  emulation.' 

Every  member  of  civilized  society,  in  fact,  rejoiced  in  the  oc- 
currence, as  one  in  which  he  was  more  or  less  interested.     To 
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some  it  oiienod  a  new  and  unbomuli'd  field  of  inquiiy  ;  toothers, 
of  enterprise  ;  and  every  one  awaited  witli  intensi*  eajjenipss 
tlie  fnrther  ilevelopment  of  this  unlvnown  world,  still  eovcred 
with  mystery,  the  partial  glimpses  of  whieh  were  so  full  of 
wonder.  We  have  a  hrief  testimony  of  the  emotions  of  tin. 
learned  in  a  letter,  written  at  the  time  by  I'eter  Martyr  to  his 
friend  Pomponius  Laetiis.  "  You  tell  me,  my  amiable  Pom- 
ponius,"  he  writes,  "that  you  leai)ed  for  joy,  and  that  your 
delight  was  mingled  with  tears,  when  you  read  my  epistle,  eerti- 
lying  to  you  the  hitherto  hidden  world  of  the  antipodes.  Voii 
have  felt  and  aeted  ar,  became  a  man  eminent  for  learning,  for 
I  can  conceive  no  aliment  more  delicious  than  such  tidings  to  a 
cultivated  and  ingenuous  mind.  I  feel  a  wonderful  exultat'.on 
of  spirits  when  I  converse  with  intelligent  men  who  have  re- 
turned from  these  regions.  It  is  like  an  accession  of  wealth  to 
a  miser.  Our  minds,  soiled  and  debased  by  the  common  con- 
cerns of  life  and  the  vices  of  society,  Inicome  elevated  autl 
ameliorated  by  contemplating  such  gh)rious  events."  * 

Notwithstanding  this  universal  enthusiasm,  however,  no  one 
was  aware  of  the  real  importance  of  the  discovery.  Ko  one 
had  an  idea  that  this  was  a  totally  distinct  i)ortion  of  the  glohe, 
separated  by  oceans  from  the  ancient  world.  The  ojiinion  of 
Columbus  was  universally  adopted,  that  Cuba  was  the  end  of 
the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  the  atljaeent  islands  were  in  the 
Indian  seas.  This  agreed  with  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
heretofore  cited,  alx)ut  the  moderate  distance  from  Spain  to  the 
extremity  of  India,  sailing  westwardly.  The  parrots  were  also 
thought  to  resemble  those  described  by  I'liny,  as  abounding  in 
the  remote  parts  of  Asia.  The  lands,  therefore,  which  Colum- 
bus had  visited  were  called  the  West  Indies  ;  and  as  he  seemed 
to  have  entered  upon  a  vast  region  of  unexplored  countries, 
existing  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  whole  received  the  compre- 
hensive apixjllation  of  "The  New  World." 

During  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  at  Barcelona,  the  sovereigns 
took  every  occasion  to  bestow  on  Columbus  personal  marks  of 
their  high  consideration.  Ke  was  admitted  ai  all  times  to  tlio 
royal  presence,  and  the  queen  delighted  to  converse  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  enterprises.  Tlie  king,  too,  api^eareil  oc- 
casionally on  horseback,  with  Prince  Juan  on  one  side,  and 
Columbus  on  the  other.  To  perpetuate  in  his  family  the  glory 
of  his  achievement,  a  coat  of  arms  was  assigned  him,  in  which 
the  royal  arms,  the   castle   and   lion,  were  quartered  with  bis 
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proper  boarinjis,  w'lich  wore  a  uroup  of  islands  surrounded  by 
waves.     To  tliese  arms  was  afterward  annexed  the  motto : 

A  CaHtilla  y  d  Leon, 
Nucvo  inumlo  dio  Colon. 

(To  CiiHtilo  ami  l.mm  ' 

ColuinbuH  guvu  a  new  world.) 

The  pension  whioli  had  l)oen  decreed  by  the  sovereigns  to  him 
who  in  tlie  first  voyage  sliould  discover  land,  was  adjudged  to 
Colmnbus,  for  having  llrst  si'en  the  light  on  the  shore.  It  is 
said  that  the  seaman  who  first  descried  tlie  land  was  so  incensed 
at  being  disappointed  at  what  he  conceived  his  merited  reward, 
that  he  renounced  his  country  and  his  faith,  and  going  into 
Africa  turned  Mussulman  ;  an  anecdote  which  rests  merely  on 
the  authority  of  Oviedo,'  who  is  extremely  incorrect  in  his  nar- 
ration of  this  voyage,  and  inserts  many  falsehoods  told  him 
l)y  the  enemies  of  the  admiral. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  but  little  accordant  with  the 
acknowledged  magnanimity  of  Columbus,  to  have  I)orne  away 
the  prize  from  this  poor  sailor,  but  this  was  a  subject  in  which 
his  whole  ambition  was  involved,  and  he  was  doubtless  proud 
of  the  honor  of  l»eing  personally  the  discoverer  of  the  laud  as 
well  tis  projector  of  the  enterprise. 

Next  to  the  countenance  shown  him  bj'  the  king  and  queen 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Pedro  Gonzalez  do  Mendoza,  the 
Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain,  and  first  subject  of  the  realm  ;  a  man 
I'r'hose  elevated  character  for  piety,  learning,  and  high  prince- 
like (jualities,  gave  signal  value  to  his  favors.  He  invited 
Columbus  to  the  banquet,  where  he  assigned  hiin  the  most  hon- 
oral)lc  place  at  table,  and  had  him  served  with  the  ceremonials 
which  in  those  punctilious  tinies  were  observed  toward  sover- 
eigns. At  this  repast  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  well-known 
anecdote  of  the  egg.  A  shallow  courtier  present,  impatient  of 
the  honors  paid  to  Columbus,  and  meanly  jealous  of  him  as  a 
foreigner,  abruptly  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that,  in  case 
he  had  not  discovered  the  Indies,  there  were  not  other  men  in 
Spain  who  would  have  been  capable  of  the  enterprise?  To  this 
Columbus  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  taking  an  egg,  invited 
the  company  to  make  it  stand  on  one  end.  Every  one  at- 
tempted it,  but  in  vaiu ;  whereupon  he  struck  it  uix)u  the  table 
80  as   to   break  the  end,  and  left   it  standing  on  the  broken 


*  Orlado,  Croaloo  de  laa  ludiaa,  lib.  il.  eap.  2. 
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part ;  illustrating  in  this  simple  manner  that  when  he  had  onop 
shown  the  way  to  the  New  World  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
follow  it.* 

The  favor  shown  Cohinibus  by  the  sovereigns  insured  liim  for 
a  time  the  earesses  of  the  nobility  ;  for  in  a  court  everyone  vies 
with  his  neighbor  in  lavishing  attentions  upon  the  man  '•  wliom 
the  king  delighteth  to  lionor."  Columbus  bore  all  these  caresses 
and  distinctions  with  becoming  modesty,  though  he  must  liavf 
felt  a  proud  satisfaction  in  tht;  idea  that  they  had  Iwen  wrested, 
as  it  were,  from  the  nation  by  his  courage  and  perseveruiiee. 
One  can  hardly  recognize  in  the  individual  thus  made  the  com- 
panion of  princes,  and  the  theme  of  general  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, the  same  obscure  stranger  who  but  a  short  time  before  had 
been  a  common  scoff  and  jest  in  this  very  court,  derided  liy 
some  as  an  adventurer,  and  jjointed  at  by  others  as  a  madman. 
Those  who  had  treated  him  with  contumely  during  iiis  lonjr 
course  of  solicitation,  now  sought  to  efface  the  rememliranee  of 
it  by  adulations.  Every  one  wiio  had  given  him  a  little  cold 
countenance,  or  a  few  courtly  smiles,  now  arrogated  to  liiniself 
the  credit  of  having  been  a  patron  and  of  having  promoted  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World.  Sctirce  a  great  man  about  the 
court  but  has  l)een  emolled  i)y  his  historian  or  biographer  amoni? 
the  benefactors  of  Columbus  ;  thongii,  had  one-tenth  part  of  this 
boasted  patronage  been  really  exerted,  he  would  never  have  had 
to  linger  seven  years  soliciting  for  an  armament  of  three  cara- 
vels. Columbus  knew  well  the  weakness  of  the  pat.onage  that 
had  been  given  him.  The  only  friends  mentioned  i)y  him  with 
gratitude,  in  his  after  letters,  as  having  been  really  zealous  and 
effective,  were  those  two  worthy  friars,  Diego  de  Deza,  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Palencia  and  Seville,  and  Juau  Perez,  the  prior 
of  the  convent  of  La  llabida. 

Thus  honored  by  the  sovereigns,  courted  by  the  great,  idol- 
ized by  the  people,  Columbus,  for  a  time,  drank  the  honeyed 
draught  of  popularity,  before  enmity  and  detraction  had  time  to 
drug  it  with  bitterness.  His  discovery  burst  with  such  sudden 
splendor  uix)n  the  world  as  to  dazzle  envy  itself,  and  to  call 
forth  the  general  acclamations  of  mankind.  Well  would  it  he 
for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  could  history,  like  romance, 
close  with  the  consummation  of  the  hero's  wishes ;  we  should 
then  leave  Columbus  in  the  full  fruition  of  great  and  well-merited 
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«  This  anecdote  rcBU  on  the  authority  of  the  Italian  historian  Benzoni  (111),  i.  p.  12. 
cd.  Venetia,  IbTi).  It  baa  been  condcnincMl  uh  trivial,  but  the  ginipliuity  of  the  rejiniut 
GOMStitutea  its  Meverity,  and  waM  charactcrlalic  of  the  practical  aagacity  of  CuluiuUua. 
Tke  uuiveraal  popularity  of  the  anecdote  it  a  proof  of  iu  merit. 
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pro8|H'rity.  Hut  liis  history  is  .It'stiiicd  to  furu'wh  nnothor  proof, 
if  i)r(M)f  Ik'  wjinlinj;,  of  tin-  iin'onstiiucy  of  pul)li(!  fiivor,  evt'U 
wiu'M  won  liy  (listiii<:;iiislu'(l  services.  No  {jjri'iitiicss  whs  ever 
ftCMjiiinMl  I>y  more  ineontestiilde,  unalloyed,  jiiul  exalted  hrnefit.H 
rctuhM'ed  to  nnmkind,  yet  none  ever  drew  on  its  possessor  nioru 
unrcinittinij;  jealousy  and  d«'fainat!'>n  ;  or  Involved  him  iii  inort» 
uiinicrited  distress  and  dilliculty.  Thus  it  is  with  illustrious 
merit :  it«  very  elTul;^ence  draws  forth  the  rancorous  passions  of 
low  and  jirovellin^  minds,  which  too  often  have  a  temporary 
inlliience  in  ol>scnrin<j;  it  to  the  world  ;  as  the;  sun  i '  jcrging  with 
full  splendor  into  the  heavens,  calls  up,  by  the  very  fervor  of 
its  niys,  the  rank  uud  uoxious  vapors,  which,  for  a  time,  becloud 
ita  glory. 
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PAPAL   BULL   OF   PAKTITION  —  PIIF.PAUATIONS    FOR   A 
VOYAUK   OF  COLUMBUS. 


SECOND 


[1493.] 

In  the  midst  of  their  rejoicinjjs  the  Spanish  sovereigns  lost  no 
time  in  taking  every  measure  necessary  to  secure  their  new 
aoiiuisitions.  Although  it  wius  supposed  that  the  countries  just 
discovered  were  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and 
of  other  Oriental  princes  considerably  advanced  in  civilization, 
yet  there  does  not  appear  to  have  l)een  the  least  doubt  of  the 
right  of  thvir  Catholic  majesties  to  take  possession  of  them. 
During  the  Crusades  a  doctrine  had  been  established  among 
Christian  i)rinces  extremely  favorable  to  their  ambitious  designs. 
According  to  this,  they  had  the  right  to  invade,  ravage,  and 
seize  upon  the  territories  of  all  infidel  nations,  under  the  plea  of 
defeating  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  extending  the  sway  of  his 
c'luirch  on  earth.  In  conformity  to  the  same  doctrine,  the  pope, 
from  his  supreme  authority  over  all  tem[H>ral  things,  wsis  con- 
sidered as  emi^owcred  to  dispose  of  all  heathen  lauds  to  such 
potentates  as  would  engage  to  reduci'  them  to  the  dominion  of 
llie  church,  and  to  propagate  the  true  faith  among  their  benighted 
inhabitants.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  power  that  Pope  Martin 
V.  and  his  snccessors  had  conceded  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  all 
the  lands  it  might  discover  from  Cape  Hojador  to  the  Indies; 
and  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  in  a  treaty  concluded  in  147'J  with 
the  Purtuguusu  monarch,  bad  engaged  themselves  to  respect  the 
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territorial  njilitH  tliiis  acquired.  It  wms  to  this  trc'vty  tlml,  .Tdin 
II.  alluded,  in  his  eniiverHutiou  with  Cohiniliua,  wherein  he  .siij;. 
gested  his  title  to  tiie  iu'wly  di.HeoveriMl  eomitrieH. 

On  the  first  iiitelli^jeiiee  received  from  tlie  iidiiiiriil  (»f  his  sue- 
CC8S,  therefore,  tiie  Spaiiisli  soverei.!.;iis  took  the  iimiKMli.-ile  |ir,.. 
caution  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  [Kipe.  AlexMnch'r  VI.  Jiaij 
recently  heen  elevated  to  the  holy  chair  ;  a  pontiff  whom  some 
historians  have  sti<;-mati/,ed  with  every  vici'  and  crime  that  cohM 
disj^raee  liunianity,  luit  whom  all  havi'  rei)resen(ed  as  eminently 
ahle  and  politic.  '  lie  was  a  native  of  \'ah'ncia,  :»n<l  licin^  Ikhh 
a  suhject  of  the  crown  of  Arrajion,  it  nii^hl  he  inferred,  was 
favorably  disposed  to  Ferdinand;  Imt  in  certain  (piestioiis  whidi 

had  come  before  him,  he  had  already  shown  a  dispositiin i 

the  most  cordial  toward  the  Catholic  monarch.  At  all  cvi'iit.s, 
Ferdinand  was  well  awaic  of  his  worldly  and  perlidioiis  cliiu'. 
acter,  and  enth'avored  to  manage  him  ac<'ordin,i;Iy.  He  dc- 
spatched  ambassadors,  therefore,  to  the  court  of  IJomc, 
announcing  the  new  discovery  as  an  extraordinaiy  triuii)|ili  of 
the  faith  ;  and  settinu;  forth  the  j^reat  u'lory  and  ;4ain  wliidi  iiiiM 
redound  to  the  church  from  tin-  dis.semination  of  C'hiistianity 
throutrhout  these  vast  and  heathen  lands.  Care  was  also  takni 
to  state  that  the  present  discovery  did  not  ni  the  least  uiterfeiv 
with  the  |)<js.scssions  ceded  by  the  holy  chair  to  Fortui,'al,  :il[ 
which  had  been  sedulously  avoidecl.  Ferdinand,  who  was  at 
least  as  politic  as  he  was  pious,  insinuated  a  hint  at  the  same 
time  l)y  which  the  pope  minht  perceive  that  he  was  deterniinnl, 
at  all  events,  to  maintain  his  im|)ortant  acquisitions.  Ills  am- 
bassadors were  instructed  to  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  iiiaiiy 
learned  men,  these  newly-discovered  lands  havinjj;  been  talvcu 
{wssession  of  by  the  Catholic  soverei<j;us,  their  title  to  t!ie  same 
did  not  require  the  papal  sanction  ;  still,  as  pious  princes,  obe- 
dient to  the  holy  chair,  they  supplicated  his  holiness  to  issue  a 
bull,  niakinu;  a  concession  of  them,  and  of  such  others  as  niiiflit 
be  discovered,  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

The  tidings  of  the  discovery  were  received,  in  fact,  with  great 
astonishment  and  no  less  exultation  by  the  court  of  Home.  The 
.Spanish  sovereigns  had  already  elevated  themselves  to  liiuh 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  by  their  war  against  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  which  had  been  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
pious  crusade;  and  though  richly  repaid  by  the  ac(piisiti()n  of 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  it  was  thought  to  entitle  them  to  i!k' 
gratitude  of  all  Christendom.  The  present  discovery  was  a  still 
greater  achievement;  it  was  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  suMimo 
promises  to  the  church  ;  it  was  giving  to  it  ''  the  heathen  for  an 
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inhpritnnco,  and  tlio  iittornioHt  pai1>i  of  Uic  ('firth  for  .1  poHscs- 
Hiori."  No  <lilIl(Milt,y,  llicn-foic,  \v:i.s  miuU;  in  fjrantiii;!  wliiit  whs 
,.„i),si(l(>i'(>(l  l)iil  !i  modest  n'(|ii('st  for  so  important  a  sci'vici", 
tli()U"li  it  in  prol)!il)lc  that  the  acqiiicsccncc  of  liic  woridly- 
niiii(h'<l  pontiff  wa.s  (puckt-ncd  l»y  the  insinuations  of  tin-  politic 
iiioniircli. 

A  lull!  was  nprordin<ily  Issurd,  datod  May  "Jd,  1  ID;',  rcdini;  to 
the  Spanish  sovcrcij^ns  tin;  same  ri;j;htH,  privileges,  aixl  in<lnl- 
wiK't's,  in  rcspcM-t  to  thi'  ncwIyMliscovercd  rcjiions,  jis  had  hci-n 
•K'conlt'd  to  th(!  I'ortniinese  with  regard  to  their  African  discov- 
eries, inxh-r  the  sanu;  condition  of  phintin<j;  and  propau;atin^  thu 
t'aUiohc  faitli.  To  prevent  any  conHictiii'^'  ciMims,  howi-ver, 
iictwcen  the  two  i)o\vers  in  the  wide  ranj^c  of  thi'ir  discoveries, 
aiiotiier  l>nll  was  issiuvl  on  tlie  f()lh)win<j;  day,  containim:;  llie  fa- 
nioiis  hne  of  (h-mareation,  hy  which  tlieir  territories  were  tiion^ht 
to  he  eh'arly  and  permanently  delhied.  'I'liis  was  an  ideal  lino 
drawn  fronj  the  north  to  the  south  pole,  a  hundred  lea;j;ues  \.o 
the  west  of  the  Azon-s,  and  the  Caiie  de  Verdi"  Islands.  All 
land  discovered  hy  the  Spanish  navi<j;ators  to  the  west  of  t!iis 
lino,  and  which  had  not  Iteen  taken  possession  of  hy  any  Chris- 
tian power  hefore  the  precediufj;  Christmas,  was  to  helonii  to  the 
Spanish  crown  ;  all  land  discovered  in  the  contrary  direction 
was  to  helonj;  to  rortnual.  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
the  pontiff,  that,  hy  piishinjj;  their  op[)osite  careers  of  discovery, 
they  ini,:j;ht  some  day  or  other  come  again  in  collision,  and  reni-w 
the  (piestion  of  territorial  right  at  the  antii)odes. 

\\\  the  mean  time,  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the 
court  of  Ivouie,  the  utmost  exertions  were  made  hy  the  sov<'r- 
I'igns  to  (it  out  a  second  expedition.  To  insure  regularity  anil 
despatch  in  the  allairs  relative  to  the  New  Wor'nl,  they  were 
placed  under  the  8U[)erintendence  of  Juan  l?odrigue/.  de  Fon- 
seca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  >Yho  was  successively  promoted  to 
the  sues  of  IJajadoz.  I'alcncia,  and  IJurgos,  and  linally  appointeil 
patriarch  of  the  Indies.  lie  was  a  man  of  family  and  inlluence  ; 
liis  hroihers  Alonzo  and  Antonio  were  si'uiors,  or  lords,  of  Coc:i 
and  Alaejos,  and  the  latter  was  comptroller-general  of  Castile. 
Juan  Koilriguez  de  Fonseca  is  represented  hy  Las  Ca.^as  as  a 
worldly  man,  more  calculated  for  temporal  than  spiritual  con- 
cerns, and  well  adapted  to  th(;  hustling  occupation  of  fitting  out 
and  maiming  armadas.  Notwithstanding  the  high  ecclesiastical 
dignities  to  which  he  rose,  his  worldly  employments  seem  never 
to  have  heen  considered  incompatihle  with  his  sacred  functi(Mis. 
Enjoymg  the  i)erpetual,  though  unmerited,  favor  of  the  sover- 
eigns, he   maintained  the  control  of  Indian   allairs   for  ahout 
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thirty  years.  He  must  undoubtedly  have  possessed  talents  for 
business,  to  insure  liim  such  a  [XM-i^tuity  of  ofliee  ;  but  he  was 
malignant  and  vindictive  ;  and  in  tlie  gratification  of  his  privulo 
resentments  not  only  heaped  wrongs  and  sorrows  upon  the  most 
illustrious  of  tlie  early  discoverers,  but  freipiently  inipodej 
the  progress  of  their  enterprises,  to  the  great  detriment  of  lue 
crown.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do  privutely  and  securely  l)y 
his  official  situation.  His  perfidious  conduct  is  repentedly 
alluded  to,  but  in  guarded  terms,  by  contemiwrary  writers  of 
weight  and  credit,  such  as  the  curate  of  Ia)s  I'alacios,  and  thu 
bishop  Las  Casus  ;  but  they  evidently  were  fearfui  of  expressiiitr 
the  fulness  of  their  feelings.  Subsequent  Spanish  historians, 
always  more  or  less  controlled  by  ecclesiastical  supervision,  have 
likewise  dealt  too  favorably  with  this  btuse-niinded  man.  He 
deserves  to  be  held  up  as  a  warning  example  of  tho&e  ner- 
fidious  beings  in  office,  who  too  often  lie  like  worms  at  the 
root  of  honorable  enterprise,  blighting,  by  their  unseen  iuHii- 
ence,  the  fruits  of  glorious  action,  and  disappointing  the  hopes 
of  nations. 

To  assist  Fonseca  in  his  duties,  Francisco  Pinelo  was  .associ- 
ated with  him  as  treasurer,  and  Juan  de  Soria  as  contador,  or 
comptroller.  Their  office,  for  the  transaction  of  Indian  affuus, 
was  fixed  at  Seville  ;  extending  its  vigilance  at  the  same  time  to 
the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  a  custom-house  was  established  for 
this  new  branch  of  navigation.  Such  was  the  germ  of  the 
Royal  India  IloufiC,  which  afterward  rose  to  such  great  power 
and  importance.  A  correspondent  office  was  ordi-red  to  l)e  insti- 
tuted in  Ilispaniola,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  admiral.  Tiiesc^ 
ofiiceis  were  to  interchange  registers  of  the  cargoes,  crews,  and 
munitions  of  each  ship,  by  accountants  who  sailed  with  it.  All 
persons  thus  employed  were  dependants  upon  the  two  coin[)- 
troUers-general,  superior  ministers  of  the  royal  revenue  ;  since 
the  crown  was  to  be  at  all  the  expenses  of  the  colony,  and  to 
receive  all  the  emoluments. 

The  most  minute  and  rigorous  account  was  to  be  exacted  of 
all  expenses  and  proceeds,  and  the  most  vigilant  caution  ol) 
served  as  to  the  persons  employed  in  the  concerns  of  the  newly- 
discover''  .  lands.  No  one  was  permitted  to  go  there,  either  to 
trade  or  lo  form  Jin  estal)lishmeut,'  without  express  license  from 
the  sovereigns,  from  Columbus,  or  from  Fonseca,  under  the 
heaviest  penalties.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  as  to  enlarged 
principles  of  commerce,  and  the  example  of  the  Portuguese  in 
respect  to  their  African  possessions,  have  been  cited  in  excuse 
of  the  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  here  mauifested  ;  but  it  always 
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more  or  less  influenced  the  policy  of  Spain  in  her  colonijvl  regu. 
latioris. 

Another  instance  of  the  despotic  sway  maintained  by  the 
crown  over  commerce,  is  manifested  in  a  royal  order,  tiiat  all 
ships  in  tlic  ports  of  Andalusia,  with  their  captains,  pilots,  and 
ore  \V3,  should  be  held  in  readiness  to  serve  in  this  expedition, 
Coliiinlius  and  Fonseca  were  jiuthorized  to  freight  or  purcliase 
any  of  those  vessels  tiiey  might  think  proper,  and  to  take  tliem 
hy  force,  if  refused,  even  tliough  they  had  been  freighted  by 
other  persons,  paying  what  they  should  conceive  a  reasonable 
price,  'i'hey  were  furthermore  authorized  to  take  the  requisite 
provisions,  arms,  and  anunuiiition,  from  any  place  or  vessel  in 
which  tliey  niiglit  be  found,  paying  a  iiiii  price  to  the  owners ; 
and  they  might  compel,  not  merely  mariners,  but  any  otKcer 
holding  any  rank  or  station  wiiatever,  whom  they  should  deem 
ueeessary  to  the  service,  to  embark  in  the  fleet  on  a  reasonable 
pay  and  salary.  The  civil  authorities,  and  all  persons  of  rank 
aii'l  standing  were  callecl  upon  to  rendi-r  all  requisite  aid  in 
expediting  tlie  armament,  and  warned  against  creating  any  im- 
piwhment,  under  penalty  of  privation  of  olllce  and  eouliseation 
of  estate. 

To  i)rovide  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  expedition  the  royal 
revenue  arising  f  >m  two  thirds  of  th.'  church-tithes  was  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  I'inelo  ;  and  other  fluids  were  drawn  from  a 
disgraceful  source  —  from  tlie  jev/els  ami  ollur  valuables,  the 
sequestrated  property  of  the  unfortunate  Jews,  banished  from 
thi'  kingdom,  according  to  a  bigoted  edict  of  the  preceding  year. 
As  these  resources  were  still  inadequate,  i^inclo  was  authorized 
lo  supply  the  deficiency  by  a  loan.  Requisitions  were  likewise 
made  for  provisions  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  for  artillery,  powder, 
muskets,  lances,  corselets,  and  cross-bows.  This  latter  weapon, 
notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  tire-arms,  was  still  preferred 
iiy  many  to  the  arquebus,  and  considered  more  formidable  and 
destructive,  the  other  having  to  be  used  with  a  match-lock,  and 
iK'iiig  so  heavy  as  to  require  an  iron  rest.  The  military  stores 
which  had  accum:dated  during  the  war  with  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada furnished  a  great  part  of  these  supplies.  Almost  all  the 
preceding  orders  were  issued  by  the  2;^d  of  INIay,  while  Columbus 
was  yet  at  Barcelona.  Rarely  has  there  been  witnessed  such  a 
scene  of  activity  in  the  dilatory  oUices  of  Spain. 

As  tlie  conversion  of  the  heathens  was  professed  to  be  the 
grand  oliject  of  these  discoveries,  twelve  zealous  and  able 
ecclesiastics  were  (iioscn  for  the  purpose,  to  accompany  the 
expedition.     Among  these  waa  Bernardo  Buyl  or  Boyle,  a  Beue« 
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(Vn-liue  monk,  of  talent  and  roputed  sanctity,  but  ono  of  those 
suhtlo  politicians  of  the  cloister,  who  in  those  daysgiiilcd  into 
ar,  temporal  concerns.  He  had  acquittctl  himself  with  success  in 
recent  negotiations  with  France,  relative  to  the  restitution  of 
Rousillon.  Before  the  sailing  of  the  Heet,  he  was  appointed  l)^ 
the  pope  his  apostolical  vicar  for  the  New  World,  and  placed 
as  superior  over  his  ecclesiastical  brethren.  This  pious  mission 
was  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  dignilied  [km 
formance  of  its  functions  ;  the  queen  supplying  from  hor  own 
chapel  ihe  ornaments  and  vestments  to  be  used  in  all  solcnni 
(ceremonies.  Isabella,  from  the  first,  took  the  most  warm  aiiil 
compassionate  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  Won  by 
the  accounts  {\\{i\\  by  Columbus  of  their  gentleness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  looking  upon  them  as  committed  by  Heaven  to  her 
especial  care,  her  heart  was  fdled  with  concern  at  their  desti- 
tute and  ignorant  condition.  She  ordered  that  givat  care  shonM 
be  taken  of  their  religious  Instruction  ;  that  they  should  ho 
trerted  wlih  the  utmost  knidness ;  and  enjoined  Colinnlnis  to 
intliet  signal  punishment  on  ail  Spaniards  who  should  be  guilty 
of  outrage  or  injustice  toward  them. 

By  way,  it  was  said,  of  offering  to  Heaven  the  first-fnits  of 
these  pagan  nations,  the  six  Indians  whom  C'oluml)u.~>  had 
brought  to  Barcelona  were  baptized  willi  great  slate  and  cere- 
mony;  the  king,  the  queen,  and  Trince  Juan  oMlciatii',:'  :is 
sponsoi"s.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  that,  on  their  r.'tinii 
to  their  native  country-  they  would  facilitate  the  introduciioii  of 
Christianity  among  their  countrymen.  One  of  them,  at  thu 
request  of  I'rince  Juan,  remained  in  his  household,  but  dire!  not 
loig  afterward;  a  Spanish  historian  remarked  that,  acconUnif 
to  what  ought  to  be  our  pious  belief,  he  was  the  first  of  his  '.u- 
tion  that  entered  heaven.' 

Before  the  departure  of  Columbus  from  Barcelona,  the  pro- 
visional agreement  made  at  Sanbi  Fe  was  conlirnu'(l.  granting' 
him  the  titles,  emoluments,  and  prerogatives  of  admiral,  viceroy, 
and  governor  of  all  the  countiies  he  had  iliscovercd,  or  iniiilit 
discover  He  waf  intrusted  also  with  the  royal  seal,  wi'h  un- 
thority  to  use  the  r.ame  of  their  majesties  in  granting  letters 
l)atent  and  commissions  within  tlu;  bounds  of  his  juris'Jiction ; 
with  the  right  also,  in  case  of  absence,  to  appoint  a  person  in 
bis  place,  and  to  invest  him,  for  the  time,  with  tlie  same  powers. 

It  had  been  prcmisi'd  in  the  agreement  thnt  for  all  vacant  of- 
fices in  the  government  of  the  isl.'inds  and  main-land,  he  sriiouid 
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nominato  tlirco  rnii<li(l:ii('s,  out  of  whirh  nunihor  tlio  sovoroiiru 
should  malvo  :i  choice  ;  luit  now,  lo  save  tiiiu'.  and  to  show  fhcii' 
conlidcMce  in  C'ohnnbu.s,  tlioy  (Mnpowcrcd  him  to  upjioiiit  at 
once  such  persons  as  he  tliought  proper,  who  were  to  luAd  tlieir 
ollicos  during  the  royal  pleasure.  He  had  likewise  the  title  and 
command  of  captain-general  of  the  armament  aljout  to  sail,  with 
unqualified  powers  as  to  the  government  of  the  crews,  the  es- 
tiiblishnients  to  be  formed  in  the  New  Woild,  and  the  ulterior 
discoveries  to  l)c  undertaken. 

Tliis  was  the  honeymoon  of  royal  favor,  during  which  Colum- 
biis  enjoyed  the  unbounded  and  well-merited  coniltlenee  of  his 
sovereigns,  before  envious  minds  had  dared  to  insinuate  adoul)t 
of  bis  integrity.  After  receiving  every  mark  of  public  honor 
aud  private  regard,  he  took  leave  of  the  sovereigns  on  the  28th 
of  Miiy.  The  whole  court  accompanied  him  from  the  palace  to 
his  dwelling,  and  attended,  also,  to  pay  him  farewell  i:onor3 
ou  his  departure  from  Barcelona  for  {Seville. 


CHATTER  IX. 


DIPI-OMATIC    NKOOTIATION'S    r.KTVVKEN    THE    COURTS    OF     SPAIN   AND 
I'OUTUGAL    WITH    KKSI  ECT   TO   THE    NEW    UISCOVEKIES. 


[1493.] 

The  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  for  the  speedy  depart- 
ure of  the  ex|H'dition  was  heightened  l>y  the  proceedings  of  the 
coiu't  of  Portugal.  .lohn  II.  had  unfortunately  among  his  coun- 
cillors certain  politi('i:>ns  of  that  short-sighted  class,  who  mis- 
tiikc  craft  for  wisdom,  liy  adopting  their  perfidious  policy  he 
liiid  lost  the  New  World  when  it  was  an  object  of  honorable 
L'lilcrprise  ;  in  compliance  with  their  advice,  he  now  sought  to 
ii'trieve  it  by  stratagem.  IIi?  had  accordingly  prepared  a  large 
armament,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  an  expedition  to 
Africa,  l)ut  its  real  destination  to  seize  upon  the  newly-dis- 
covi'hmI  countries.  To  lull  suspicion,  Don  Ruy  de  Sande  wtis 
sent  ambassador  to  tiie  Spanish  court,  requesting  permission  to 
procure  certain  prohibited  articles  from  Spain  for  this  African 
voyage,  lie  required  nlso  that  the  Spanisii  sovereigns  should 
foil  lid  their  subjects  to  fish  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  until  the 
possessions  of  the  two  nations  should  be  properly  defined.  The 
discovery  of  Cohuubus,  the  real  ooject  of  aolieitude,  was  treated 
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as  an  ineulental  aflTair.  The  inaniuM-  of  his  arrival  and  roopp. 
tion  in  Portugal  was  iMcntiont'd  ;  tiu'  coiigratiihitions  of  Kinj, 
John  on  the  happy  rosult  of  his  voya<!;(! ;  his  satisfaction  at  limi- 
ing  that  the  admiral  had  been  instrueted  to  steer  vvestwanl 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  his  hope  that  the  Castilian  sovcr- 
eigns  would  continue  to  enjoin  a  similar  track  on  their  naviffa. 
tors  —  all  to  the  south  of  those  islands  heing  granted  hy  papal 
bull  to  the  crown  of  Portngal.  He  concluded  by  intimating  tlui 
entire  confidence  of  King  John,  that  should  any  of  the  newly, 
discovered  islands  appertain  by  right  to  Portugal,  the  matter 
would  be  adjusted  in  that  spirit  of  amity  which  existed  between 
the  two  crowns. 

Ferdinand  was  too  wary  a  politician  to  be  easily  deceived. 
He  had  received  early  intelligence  of  the  real  designs  of  King 
John,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  ambassador  had  himself  de- 
ni)atched  Don  Lope  de  Ilerrera  to  the  Portuguese  court,  furnisiiod 
with  double  instructions,  and  with  two  letters  of  widely  opposite 
tenor.  The  first  was  couched  in  affectionaU»  terms,  acknowl- 
edging the  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  to  Columbus,  and 
communicating  the  nature  of  his  discoveries  ;  requesting  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Portuguese  navigators  might  l)e  prohibited 
from  visiting  those  newly-discovered  lands,  i..  the  same  manner 
♦hat  the  Spanish  sovereigns  had  prohibited  their  subjects  from 
interfering  with  the  African  possessions  of  Portugal. 

In  case,  however,  the  ambassador  should  find  that  King  John 
had  either  sent,  or  was  about  to  send,  vessels  to  the  New  World, 
he  was  to  withhold  the  amicable  letter,  and  present  the  other, 
couched  in  stern  and  peremptory  terms,  and  forbidding  any  en- 
terprise of  the  kind.'  A  keen  diplomatic  game  ensued  between 
the  two  sovereigns  perplexing  to  any  six?etator  not  acquainted 
with  the  secret  of  their  play.  Resende,  in  his  history  of  Kinj? 
John  II.,  informs  us  that  the  Portuguese  monarch,  by  lar^e 
presents,  or  rather  bribes,  held  certain  of  the  confidential  mem- 
bers of  the  Castilian  cabinet  in  his  interest,  who  informed  liiin 
of  the  most  secret  councils  of  their  court.  The  roads  were 
thronged  with  couriers  ;  scarce  was  an  intention  expressed  by 
F'erdinand  to  his  ministers,  but  it  was  conveyed  to  his  rival 
monarch.  The  result  was  that  the  Spanish  sovereigns  sectneil 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  enchantment.  King  John  an- 
ticipated all  their  movements,  and  appeared  to  dive  into  their 
very  thoughts.  Their  ambassadors  were  crossed  on  the  road 
by   Portuguese   ambassadors,    empowered    to    settle   the   very 
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points  al)out  which  they  were  going  to  make  remonstrances. 
Frequently,  when  Ferdinand  proposed  a  sudden  and  perplexing 
question  to  the  envoys  at  his  court,  which  apparently  would 
reqiiii't?  fresh  instructions  from  the  sovereigns,  he  would  be  as- 
tonished by  a  prompt  and  positive  reply  ;  most  of  the  questions 
which  were  likely  to  occur  having,  through  secret  information, 
liecn  foreseen  and  provided  for.  As  a  surmise  of  treachery  in 
the  cabinet  might  naturally  arise,  King  John,  while  he  rewarded 
his  a<'ciits  in  secret,  endeavored  to  divert  suspicions  from  them 
\\\mi  others,  making  rich  presents  of  jewels  to  the  Duke  de 
Infantado  and  other  Spanish  grandees  of  incorruptible  integ- 
rity.' 

.Such  is  the  intriguing  diplomatic  craft  which  too  often  passes 
for  refined  policy,  and  is  extolled  as  the  wisdom  of  the  cabinet ; 
but  all  corrupt  and  disingenuous  measures  are  unworthy  of  an 
culiglitened  iwlitician  and  a  magnanimous  prince.  The  grand 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  operate  in  the  same  way  between 
nations  as  between  individuals ;  fair  and  open  conduct,  and 
inviolable  faith,  however  they  may  appear  adverse  to  present 
purposes,  are  the  only  kind  of  policy  that  will  insure  ultimate 
and  honorable  success. 

King  John,  having  received  intelligence  in  the  furtive  manner 
that  has  been  mentioned,  of  the  double  instructions  furnished 
to  Don  Lope  de  Herrera,  received  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  any  resort  to  his  peremptory  letter.  He  iiad  already 
(lespatched  an  extra  envoy  to  the  Spanish  court  to  keep  it  in 
{food  humor,  and  he  now  appointed  Doctor  I*ero  Diaz  and  Don 
Kuy  de  Pena  ambassadors  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  to  adjust 
all  questions  relative  to  the  new  discoveries,  and  promised  that 
no  vessel  should  In?  permitted  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
within  sixty  d.^ys  after  their  arrival  at  Barcelona. 

These  ambassadors  were  mstructed  to  pro^wse,  as  a  mode  of 
effectually  settling  all  claims,  that  a  line  should  be  drawn  from 
the  Canaries  due  west ;  all  lands  and  seas  north  of  it  to  apper- 
tain to  the  Castilian  court ;  all  south  to  the  crown  of  Portugal, 
excepting  any  islands  already  in  possession  of  either  powers.'^ 

Ferdinand  had  now  the  vantage-ground  ;  his  object  was  t<i 
pain  time  for  the  preparation  and  departure  of  Columbus,  by 
entangling  King  John  in  long  diplomatic  negotiations.'  In 
reply  to  his  proposals,  he  despatched  Don  Pedro  de  Ayala  and 
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Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Caravajal  on  a  solemn  embassy  to  Portu, 
gal,  in  which  there  was  great  outward  pomp  and  i)ara(le,  and 
many  professions  of  amity,  but  tlie  whole  puri)ort  of  whit-h  was 
to  propose  to  submit  the  territorial  (piestions  which  hud  risen 
between  them  to  arbitration  or  to  tlic  court  of  Kome,  This 
stately  embassy  moved  with  becoming  slowness,  but  a  special 
envoy  was  sent  in  advance  to  apprise  the  king  of  Portugal  of 
its  approach,  in  order  to  keep  him  waiting  for  its  connnnnica- 
tions. 

King  John  iindei"stood  the  whole  nature  and  object  of  the  em- 
bassy, and  felt  that  Ferdinand  was  foiling  him.  'I'iie  amliassa- 
dors  at  length  arrived,  and  di-livcrcd  tiu'ir  credentials  with 
great  form  and  ceremony.  As  they  retiretl  from  his  |)rcs('ii(e, 
he  looked  after  them  contemptuously:  "This  emi):issy  I'lom 
our  cousin,"  said  he,  "  wants  both  head  and  feet."  He  allinled 
to  the  character  both  of  the  mission  and  the  envoys.  Don 
(iarcia  de  Caravajal  was  vain  ami  frivolous,  and  Don  I'edro  de 
Aynla  was  lame  of  one  leg.* 

In  the  height  of  his  vexation.  King  John  is  even  said  to  have 
helil  out  some  vague  show  of  hostile  intentions,  taking  occasion 
to  let  the  ambassadors  discover  him  reviewing  his  cavalry  ;ind 
dropi)ing  ambiguous  words  in  then-  hearing,  which  niiglil  lie 
construed  into  something  of  menacmg  im|)ort.-  The  eailiassy 
rctinned  to  Castile,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  pi-rplcxily  and 
irritation;  but  whatever  might  be  his  chagrin,  his  dis(  iciiun 
[)revjnted  him  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture.  He  had  suuic 
hopes  of  niterfcrence  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  to  whom  lie  had 
sent  an  emliassy,  complaining  of  the  pretended  discoveries  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  infringing  the  territories  granted  to  rortii- 
gal  by  papal  bull,  and  earnestly  imploring  redress.  Here,  as 
has  hecn  shown,  his  wary  antagonist  had  been  beforehand  with 
him,  and  he  was  doomed  again  to  be  foiled.  The  only  reply 
his  ambassador  received,  was  a  reference  to  the  line  of  partition 
from  pole  to  pole,  so  sagely  devised  by  his  holiness.*  Sucdi  wiis 
this  royal  game  of  diplomacy,  when!  the  i)arties  were  phiyii  u 
for  a  newly-discovered  world.  John  H.  was  able  and  iiit(  Hi- 
gent,  and  had  crafty  councillors  to  advise  him  in  all  his  moves ; 
but  whenever  deep  antl  subtle  policy  was  required,  Ferdinand 
was  master  of  the  game. 


'  Vnsconct'lort,  Mb.  vi.     15iurof<,  Asia,  d.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 

'  ViiHcoiici'loH,  lit),  vi. 

*  Uerreru,  UeuuU.  i.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


*' 


FURTHER   rUKrAIlATIONS    FOR    TIIK    SKCON'l)    VOYAGE CHARACTER 

OF  ALONZO    I)E  O.IEDA  —  DIFFEltENCE  OF    COLUMBUS  WITH  SORIA 
AND   FONSECA. 

[141)3.] 

DisTRi'STFUL  of  somo  uttcnipt  on  Iho  part  of  Poitutral  to  in 
terfciv  with  thoir  discovorii's,  tlie  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  tlie 
course  of  tiicir  negotiations,  wrote  repeatedly  to  Colnnihus 
unni!".  liim  to  liasten  his  departure.  His  zeal,  liowever,  needed 
no  incitement ;  innnediately  on  arriving  at  iSeville,  in  tlie 
bt'tiiiiiiiiig  of  .June,  he  proceeded  with  all  diligence  to  (it  out 
t!"  iinainent,  making  use  of  the  powers  given  him  to  put  in 
requi'^ition  tiie  shii)s  and  erews  whicli  were  in  the  Iiarhors  of 
Amlalii.^la.  He  was  joined  soon  after  i)y  P'onseea  and  Soria, 
wiio  had  remained  for  a  time  at  Barcelona;  and  witli  t'leir 
united  exertions,  a  fleet  of  seventeen  vessels,  large  and  suiall, 
was  soon  in  a  state  of  prei)aration.  The  best  pilots  were 
eii()S(>ii  for  the  service,  and  the  crews  were  mustered  in  pres- 
ence of  Soria  the  comptroller.  A  nnmlier  of  skilful  hushand- 
nicn,  miners,  carpenters,  and  other  mecluinics  were  engaged 
for  tlie  projected  colony.  Horses,  both  for  military  purposes 
and  for  stocking  the  country,  cattle,  and  domestic  animals  of 
all  kinds,  were  likewise  provided,  drain,  seeds  of  various 
plants,  vines,  sugar-canes,  grafts,  and  saplings,  were  embarked, 
to<>vlher  with  a  great  (piantity  of  merchandise,  consisting  of 
trinkets,  beads,  hawks'  bells,  looking-glasses,  and  other  showy 
trilles,  calculated  for  tralllcking  with  the  natives.  Nor  was 
there  wanting  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  of  all  sorts, 
munitions  of  war,  and  medicines  and  refreshments  for  the"  sick. 

An  extraordinary  degree  of  excitement  prevailed  respecting 
this  exi)edition.  The  most  extravagant  fancies  were  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  the  New  World.  The  accounts  given  by 
the  voyagers  who  had  visited  it  were  full  of  exaggeration  ;  for 
in  fact  they  had  nothing  but  vague  and  confused  notions  con- 
cerning it,  like  the  recollection  of  a  dream,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  Columbus  himself  had  beheld  every  thing  through 
the  most  delusive  medium.  The  vivacity  of  his  descriptions, 
and  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  his  ardent  spirit,  while  tliey 
roused  the  pul>lic  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  enthusiasm,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  bitter  disappoiat,iuent.     The  cupidity  of  the 
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avaricious  was  inflamed  with  the  idoa  of  regions  of  unappro- 
priated weultli,  wliere  tlic  rivers  roiled  over  golden  sands, 
and  the  mountrtius  teemed  witii  gems  and  precious  metals; 
where  the  groves  produced  spices  and  perfumes,  and  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  were  sown  witli  pearl.  Others  had  conceived  vis- 
ions of  a  loftier  kind.  It  was  a  romantic  and  stirring  age,  and 
tlie  wars  with  the  jMoors  being  over,  and  hostilities  with  tlic 
French  suspended,  the  hold  and  restless  spirits  of  the  nation, 
imi)!itii'nt  of  llie  monotony  of  peaceful  life,  were  eager  for  em- 
ployment. To  these  the  New  World  presented  a  vast  field  for 
wild  enterprise  and  extraordinsiry  adventure,  so  congenial  to 
the  Spanisli  character  in  that  period  of  its  meridian  fervor  and 
brilliancy.  Many  hidalgos  of  high  rank,  offlcers  of  the  royul 
household,  and  Andalusian  cavaliers,  schooled  in  arms,  and 
inspired  with  a  passion  for  hardy  achievements  by  the  romantic 
wars  of  Granada,  pressed  nlo  the  expedition,  some  in  the  royal 
service,  others  at  their  own  cost.  To  them  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  series  of  crusades,  surpassing  in  ox 
tent  and  splendor  the  chivalrous  enterprises  to  the  Holy  Land. 
They  pictured  to  themselves  vast  and  beautiful  islands  of  the 
ocean  to  be  overrun  and  subdued  ;  their  internal  wonders  to  he 
explored,  and  the  banner  of  the  ci'oss  to  be  planted  on  tlie 
walls  of  the  cities  they  were  supposed  to  contain.  Thence  they 
were  to  make  their  way  to  the  shores  of  India,  or  rather  Asia, 
penetrate  into  IMangi  and  Cathay,  convert,  or  what  was  {\w 
same  thing,  conquer  the  Grand  Khan,  and  thus  open  a  glorious 
career  of  arms  among  the  splendid  countries  and  semi-barbar- 
ous r  ations  of  the  East.  Thus,  no  one  had  any  definite  idea  of 
the  object  or  nature  of  the  service  on  which  he  was  embarking, 
or  the  situation  and  character  of  the  region  to  which  he  was 
lx)und.  Indeed,  during  this  fever  of  the  imagination,  had 
sober  facts  and  cold  realities  been  presented,  they  would  havo 
been  rejected  with  disdain  ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  which  the 
public  is  more  impatient  than  of  being  disturbed  in  the  indul- 
gence of  any  of  its  golden  dreams. 

Among  the  noted  personages  who  engaged  in  the  expedition 
was  a  young  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Don  Alonzo  de  Ojctla, 
celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  personal  endowments  and  his 
daring  spirit ;  and  wiio  distinguisiicd  himself  among  the  early 
discoverers  by  many  perilous  expeditions  and  singular  exploits. 
He  was  of  a  good  family,  cousiii-german  to  the  venerahlc 
Father  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  Inquisitor  of  Spain  ;  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell,  and  had 
served  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors.     He  was  of  small  stature, 
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hut  vi'wrous  mako,  well  proportioned,  (l;irk  coinplcxionod,  of 
liniKlsoiiu',  Miiiinntcd  coiintciiiiiu'c,  and  ineredil)li;  sticnj^th  and 
ability-  Kxpoit  at  all  kinds  of  weapons,  aeco  ,  plishc'(i  in  all 
iiuiiily  Jind  wailikt;  cxeiriscs,  an  adniiral)le  liorscman,  and  a 
partisan  .soldier  of  the  highest  order ;  bold  of  heart,  free  of 
spirit,  open  of  hand  ;  llcrco  in  fight,  qniek  in  brawl,  but  ready  to 
forgive  and  prone  to  forget  an  injury  ;  he  was  for  a  long  time 
tiic  idol  of  the  rash  and  roving  youth  who  engaged  in  the  early 
expeditions  to  the  New  World,  and  has  been  made  the  hero 
of  many  wonderful  tales.  On  introducing  him  to  historical 
notice,  Las  Casas  gives  an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  exploits, 
which  would  be  unworthy  of  record,  but  that  it  exhibits  the 
lingular  character  of  the  man. 

<)iicen  Isabella  being  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
bi'ttcr  known  as  the  (liralda,  Ojeda,  to  entertain  her  majesty, 
uiid  to  give  proofs  of  his  courage  and  agility,  mounted  on  a 
tiic'it  beuni   which  projected  in   the  air,  twenty  feet  from  the 
tower,  at  such  an   innnense  heigiit  from  the  gnjund,   that  the 
])t(i|ile  Itelow  looked   like  dwarfs,  and   it  was  enough  to  make 
Ojeda  liiiuself   siiudder   to    look    down.     Along    this    beam  he 
walked  briskly,  and  with  as  nmcli  conlidcuce  as  though  he  had 
IiHii  pacing  h;  •     liamber.     "When  arrived  at  the  end,  he  stood 
on  one  leg,   lifting  the  other  in  the  air;  then  turning  nimldy 
loiiiid.  i:c  i-clnrned   in   the  same  v>'ay  to  the  tower,   unaffected 
liy  the  giddy   height,   wlience  the  lesist  false  step  would   have 
picci[)ilatcd    him    and   dashed  him   to   pieces.     lie    afterward 
stood  with  on(!  foot  on  the  l»eam,  and  placing  the  other  against 
the  wall  of  the  building,  threw  an  orange  to  the  summit  of  the 
tower,  a  proof,  says  Las  Casas,  of  innnense  muscular  strengtii. 
Such  was   Alonzo  de   Ojeda,    who   soon    became   conspicuous 
among  the  followers  of  Colinnbus.  and  was  always  foremost  in 
every  enterprise  of  an  adventurous  nature  ;  who  courted  peril 
as  if  for  the  very  love  of  danger,  and  seemed  to  fight  more  for 
the  pleasure  of  lighting  than  for  the  sake  of  distinction.^ 

The  number  of  persons  i)ermitted  to  embark  in  the  expe- 
dition had  been  limited  to  one  thousand  ;  but  such  was  the 
urgent  application  of  volunteers  to  be  allowed  to  enlist  without 
pay,  thai  the  nundter  had  increased  to  twelve  hundred.  JMany 
more  were  refused  for  want  of  room  in  tiie  ships  for  their 
accommodation,  l)ut  some  contrivi'd  to  get  acbnitted  by  stealth, 
so  tiiat  eventually  about  liftecu  hundri'd  set  sail  in  the  llect. 
As  t'()Imni)us,  in  his  laudalile  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  enter- 
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prise,  provided  every  thing  that  miglit  he  necessary  in  varioui 
possible  emergencies,  the  ex|M'nses  of  the  outfit  exceeded  what 
had  beeu  anticipated.  Tliis  gave  rise  to  occasional  denmrs  on 
the  part  of  Hie  comptroller,  Juan  de  Soria,  who  sometimoa  re- 
fused  to  sign  the  accounts  of  the  admiral,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  transactions  seemed  to  have  forgotten  th''  deference  due 
both  to  his  character  and  station.  For  this  he  received  re- 
peated and  severe  reprimands  from  the  sovereigns,  who  em- 
phatically commanded  that  Columbus  should  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  rosix^ct,  and  every  thing  done  to  facilitate  his  phuis 
and  yield  him  satisfaction.  From  similiar  injunctions  iiisciU'd 
in  the  royal  letters  to  Fonseca,  the  archdeacon  of  Seville,  it  is 
probable  that  he  also  had  occasionally  indulged  in  the  cnptious 
exercise  of  his  official  lowers.  He  ap^xjars  to  have  dcmuncd 
to  various  requisitions  of  Columbus,  particularly  one  for  foot- 
men and  other  domestics  for  his  immetliate  service,  to  form  his 
household  and  retinue  as  admiral  and  viceroy ;  a  diMiiaiul 
which  was  considered  superfluous  by  the  prelate,  as  all  who  em- 
barked in  the  exi^idition  were  at  his  command.  In  rei)Iy,  the 
sovereigns  ordered  that  he  should  Iw  allowed  ten  escnderoa  de  H 
2ne,  or  footmen,  and  twenty  jxirsons  in  other  domestic  capacities, 
and  reminded  Fonseca  of  their  charge  that,  both  in  the  nature 
and  mode  of  his  transactions  with  the  admiral,  he  should  study 
to  give  him  content;  observing  that,  as  the  whole  armament 
was  intrusted  to  his  command,  it  was  but  reasonable  tluit  his 
wishes  should  be  consulted,  and  no  one  embarrass  him  with 
punctilios  and  difllculties.' 

These  trivial  diflferences  are  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
from  the  effect  they  appear  to  have  had  on  the  mind  of 
Fonseca,  for  from  them  we  must  date  the  rise  of  that  siuf^ular 
hostility  which  he  ever  afterward  manifested  toward  Colum- 
bus ;  which  every  year  increased  in  rancor,  and  which  he  grat- 
ified in  the  most  invidious  manner,  by  secretly  multiplying 
impediments  and  vexations  in  his  path. 

While  the  expedition  was  yet  lingering  in  port,  intelligence 
was  receive<l  that  a  Portuguese  caravel  had  set  sail  from 
Madeira  and  steered  for  the  west.  Suspicions  were  imme- 
diately awakened  that  she  was  bound  for  the  lately-discovered 
tands.  Columbus  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  sovereigns,  and 
proposed  to  despatch  a  part  of  his  fleet  in  pursuit  of  her.  His 
proposition  was  approved,  but  not  carried  into  eflfect.  On  re- 
monstrances being  made  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  King  John 


*  Naritrrete,  Colec.,  torn.  iL    Dooumantoa,  No.  tt2-6«. 
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doolftrcfl  lliivt  lln'  vessel  had  sjiiled  without  liis  permission,  and 
llmt  lie  would  ssend  thn-e  caravels  to  hriii}^  her  hack.  This 
only  scrvecl  to  increase  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  nionarchs, 
will)  coiisidercid  the  whole  a  deep-laid  Hti:ita<j;eni,  and  that  it 
wiis  iiilench'd  the  v.ssels  should  join  their  forces,  and  pursue 
their  course  together  to  the  New  World.  Columbus  was 
ur<f('(l,  therefore,  to  depart  without  an  hour's  delay,  and  in- 
structed to  steer  wide  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  entirely  avoid 
tlie  Tortuguese  coasts  and  islands,  for  fear  of  molestation.  If 
lie  met  with  any  vessels  in  the  seas  he  had  explored,  he  was  to 
Hi'ize  them,  and  inllict  rij^orous  punishment  on  the  crews. 
Konsewa  was  also  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  in  case  any 
expedition  sailed  from  I'ortugal  to  send  double  the  force  after  it. 
These  precautions,  however,  proved  unnecessary.  Whether 
siicii  caravels  actually  did  sail,  and  whether  they  were  sent 
witii  sinister  motives  by  Portugal,  iloes  not  appear;  nothing 
was  either  seen  or  hearil  of  them  by  Columbus  in  the  course  of 
his  voyage. 

It  may  l)e  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  to  anticipate, 
ill  this  place,  the  regular  course  of  history,  and  mention  the 
manner  in  which  this  territorial  question  was  finally  settled 
between  the  rival  sovereigns.  It  was  impossible  for  King 
John  to  repress  his  disquiet  at  the  indefinite  enterprises  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs  ;  he  did  not  know  how  far  they  might  extend, 
and  whether  they  might  not  forestall  him  in  all  his  anticipated 
discoveries  in  India.  Finding,  however,  all  attempts  fruitless 
to  gain  by  stratagem  an  advantage  over  his  wary  and  skilful  an- 
tagonist, and  despairing  of  any  further  assistance  from  the  court 
of  Home,  he  had  recourse,  at  Last,  to  fair  and  ainical)le  negotia- 
tions, and  found,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  those  who  turn 
aside  into  the  inviting  but  crooked  paths  of  craft,  that  had  he 
kept  to  the  line  of  frank  and  o[)en  policy,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  a  world  of  perplexity,  and  have  arrived  sooner  at  his 
object.  lie  offered  to  leave  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns  the  free 
prosecution  of  their  western  discovery,  and  to  conform  to  the 
plan  of  partition  liy  a  meridian  line ;  but  he  represented  that 
this  line  had  not  been  drawn  far  enough  to  the  west ;  that  while 
it  left  the  wide  ocean  free  to  the  range  of  Spanish  enter- 
prise, his  navigators  could  not  venture  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  west  of  his  possessions,  and  had  no  scope  or  sea-room 
for  their  southern  voyages. 

After  much  dilliculty  and  discussion,  this  momentous  dispute 
was  adjusted  by  dei)uties  from  the  two  crowns,  who  met  at  Tor- 
desillas  m  Old  Castile,  iu  the  following  year,  and  on  the  7th  of 
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June,  lini,  signed  a  trculy  by  wiiicli  tlio  piipfil  line  of  parfition 
was  moved  to  throe  Imndred  and  seventy  le!ijjru«'s  west  of  i|,p 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  It  was  aj^n^ed  tliat  within  six  nioiiths 
an  ecpnil  niinilter  of  caravels  and  mariners,  on  the  part  of  the  two 
nations,  siionhl  rendezvons  at  the  ishuid  of  the  (J rand  ("anary. 
provided  with  men  learned  in  astronomy  and  navijiation.  They 
were  to  j)roeeed  thence  to  Mie  Cape  de  N'erde  Ishinds,  and  thciice 
westward  tiu'ce  hnn(h('d  and  seventy  leajjues,  and  ':'terinine  tiio 
proposed  line  from  poh;  to  pole,  dividin,!^  the  ocean  Ixtwccii 
the  two  nations.*  Kach  of  the  two  powers  en^a^cd  soleuml)'  to 
observe  the  hoiuids  thus  prescribed,  and  to  prosecute  no  enter- 
prise beyond  it.i  proper  limits  ;  thon^^di  it  was  a<i;reed  that  tin. 
Spanish  navij-iators  i  .ght  traverse  freely  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  ocean  iii  prosecutinjj;  their  ii;.fhtful  voya}.;es.  Various  circiini. 
stances  imi)eded  the  proposed  expedition  to  determine  the  lino, 
but  the  treaty  remained  in  force,  anil  prevented  all  further  di.s- 
cussions. 

Thus,  says  Vasconeelos,  this  great  question,  the  greatest  ever 
agitatetl  between  the  two  crowns,  for  it  was  the  partition  of  a  mw 
world,  was  amicably  settled  by  the  [)rudence  and  address  of  two 
of  the  most  politic  monarchs  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre.  It 
was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  each  holdinir 
himself  entitled  to  the  vast  countries  that  might  be  discovcicd 
within  his  boundary,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
native  inhabitants. 
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CIIAITKK  I. 

PEPARTURB   OP  COLI'MUrs    ON    IMS    SICONP    VOYAOF, — DlSCOVEnY 
OK   TlIK    CAKimUCIi    I.M-AND.S. 

lll!>:5.] 

TiiK  (Icpaitiiro  of  Columbus  on  liis  socoiid  voyajro  of  dis- 
covery prcs('iiU'<|  ii  brilliant  coiitr.'ist  to  liis  j:;looiny  oinl)!irlv!ition 
at  I'alos.  On  the  •2.')tli  of  Scptcinlu'i-.  :it  liic  d:nvn  of  day,  tlio 
lijiy  of  ViuVy/.  WHS  wliitiMU'd  l»y  liis  licet.  'I'licre  wi're  three  l:ir<>e 
ships  of  lie.'ivy  hunlen,'  and  foiirti'en  ctiravels,  loitering  with 
flapping  sails,  and  awaitiiiij;  the  si<j,ual  to  j^et  under  way.  'J'lic 
Imrlior  resounded  wilh  the  well-known  note  of  the  sailor,  hoisting 
sail  or  weii^hinj;  anelior  ;  a  motley  crowd  were  hurryiiijj;on  boanl, 
and  takinji;  Icuve  of  their  friends  in  the  eonlideneeof  a  prosper- 
ous voyaj^e  and  trium[)hant  return.  There  was  the  high-spirited 
eavulicr,  hound  on  romantic  enterprise  ;  the  hardy  navij^ator, 
anihitious  of  aefpiiiinLj  laurels  in  these  unknown  seas;  the  rov- 
inn;  adventurer,  seeking;  novelty  and  excitement ;  the  keen, 
calctilutiiiu,-  speculator,  ea<j;er  to  profit  by  the  ignorance  of 
savage  tribes  ;  and  the  pale  missionary  from  the  cloister,  anx- 
ious to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  church,  or  devoutly  zealous 
for  tlie  propagation  of  the  faith.  All  were  full  of  animation 
aixl  lively  hope.  Instead  of  lu'ing  regaided  by  the  populace  as 
(icvolcd  men,  bound  upon  a  dark  and  despeiate  enterprise,  they 
wore  contemplated  with  envy,  tis  favoi'cd  mortals,  bound  to 
1,'olili'n  regions  and  happy  climes,  where  nothing  but  wealth  and 
wonder  ami  deliglils  awtiited  them.  Columbus,  conspicuous  for 
his  height  and  his  commanding  :ippearance.  was  attended  l>y  his 
two  sons,  Diego  and  Fernando,  the  eldest  but  a  stripling,  wlio 


'  Pclpr  Miiftyr  Hny«  thi-y  were  ciii-iitck-i  (ii  liuifc  Hpccii'H  of  imirchaiit  vcHMfl,  prinol 
|i»lly  iiHt'il  ill  <'(iiiHtiiii!  tiailc))  •>!  <>>ii^  IiiiiiiIk'iI  liiiiri  IhikUmi,  mid  tli;tt  two  ul  llic  ciu'iiVi'Ih 
wiTc  iiiiicli  hiiui'i  lliaii  llu-  l'i>l,  liliil  iiliMir  uajiablu  ul'  bfuliii);  dccl>H  fioill  tluf  hI/.u  of  ihtill 
lUUiilD.  —  Oi'c'uil.  I.  lib.  i, 
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had  come  to  witness  his  (lepaiture,'  both  i)rou(l  of  the  crjorj'  of 
their  father.  Wherever  he  passed,  every  eye  followed  him  witli 
admiration,  and  every  tongue  praised  and  blessed  him.  Before 
sunrise  the  whole  fleet  was  under  way ;  the  weather  was  serene 
and  propitious,  and  as  the  populace  watched  their  parting  sails 
brightening  in  the  morning  beams,  they  looked  forward  to  their 
joy'ful  return  laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  New  AVorld. 

According  to  the  insti  mictions  of  the  sovereigns,  Columbus: 
steered  wide°of  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  of  its  islands,  stauiliui; 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Canaries,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st 
of  Ootober.  After  touching  at  the  Grand  Canary,  he  anchored 
on  the  5th  at  Gomera,.  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water. 
Here  also  he  purchased  calves,  goats,  and  sheep,  to  stock  the  islaiul 
of  Ilispaniola ;  and  eight  hogs,  from  which,  according  to  Las 
Casas,  the  infinite  number  of  swine  w.is  propagated,  with  which  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  New  World  subsequently  alwuiidcd. 
A  number  of  domestic  fowls  were  likewise  purchased,  which  were 
the  origin  of  the  species  in  the  New  World  ;  and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  seeds  of  oranges,  lemons,  l>ergamots,  melons,  and 
various  orchard  fruits,'^  which  were  thus  first  introduced  into  the 
islands  of  the  west,  from  the  Hesperides  or  Fortunate  Islands 
of  the  Old  World.' 

On  the  7th,  when  about  to  sail,  Columbus  gave  to  the  com- 
mander of  each  vessel  a  sealed  letter  of  instructions,  in  which 
was  specified  his  route  to  the  harbor  of  Nativity,  the  residence 
of  the  cacique  Guacanagari.  This  was  only  to  be  opened  in 
case  of  being  separated  by  accident,  as  he  wished  to  make  a 
mystery,  as  long  as  ix)ssible,  of  the  exact  route  to  the  newly- 
discovered  country,  lest  adventurers  of  other  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Portuguese,  should  follow  in  his  track,  and  inter- 
fere with  his  enterprises. * 

After  making  sail  from  Gomera,  they  were  l»ocalmed  for  a 
few  days  among  the  Canaries,  until,  on  the  13th  of  Octoh-r, 
a  fair  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  east,  which  soon  carried  tlieni 
out  of  sight  of  the  island  of  Ferro.  Columbus  held  his  conrso 
to  the  south-west,  intending  to  keep  considerably  more  to  the 
southward  than  in  his  first  voyage,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with 
the  islands  of  the  Caribs,  of  which  he  had  received  such  vague 
and  wonderful  accounts  from  the  Indians.*    Being  in  the  region 

«  Hist,  del  Almirante.  cap.  4t.  »  Laa  CasBfl,  Hint.  Ind.,  lib.  I.  cap.  83. 

•  Humboldt  U  of  opinion  that  there  were  wild  orangcR,  pniall  and  bitter,  an  well  u 
wild  lemons,  in  tlie  New  World,  |)rior  to  the  diHCuvery.  Caldcieugh  alHo  mentiuMfi  thai 
tlie  Brazilians  consider  the  small  bitter  wild  orange  of  native  origin.  — Uumboldli 
Umtal  I'olitique  eur  I'Isle  de  Cuba,  torn.  i.  p.  tib. 

«  Lad  CaMU,  M.  Sup.  *  Letter  oi  Dr.  Cbanca. 
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of  tlic  trade- winds,  the  breeze  continued  fair  and  steady,  with  a 
(juiet  sea  and  pleasant  weather,  and  by  the  24th  they  had  made 
four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  west  of  Gomera,  without  seeing 
any  of  tiiose  fields  of  sea-weeds,  encountered  within  a  much  less 
ilistiince  on  their  first  voyage.  At  that  time  their  appearance 
,viis  imiwrtant,  and  almost  providential,  inspiring  continual  hope, 
and  enticing  them  forward  in  the'r  dubious  enterprise.  Now 
they  needed  no  such  signals,  being  full  of  confidence  and  lively 
anticipation,  and  on  seeing  a  swallow  circling  about  the  ships, 
and  being  visited  occasionally  by  sudden  showers,  they  began  to 
look  out  cheerily  for  land. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  October  they  had  in  the  night  a 
(rust  of  heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  the  severe  thunder  and 
liglitning  of  the  tropics.  It  lasted  for  four  hours,  and  they 
considered  themselves  in  much  peril,  until  they  beheld  several 
of  those  lambent  flamea  playing  about  the  tops  of  the  masts, 
and  gliding  along  the  rigging,  which  have  always  been  objects 
of  superstitious  fancies  among  sailors.  Fernando  Columbus 
makes  remarks  on  them  strongly  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  "  On  the  same  Saturday,  in  the  night,  was 
seen  St.  Elmo,  with  seven  lighted  tapers  at  the  topmast :  there 
was  much  rain  and  great  thunder ;  I  mean  to  say,  that  those 
lights  were  seen,  which  mariners  affirm  to  be  the  body  of  St. 
Elmo,  on  beholding  which  they  chant  litanies  and  orisons,  hold- 
ing it  for  certain,  that  in  the  tempest  in  which  he  apiK'ars,  no 
one  is  in  danger.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  leave  the  matter  to  them  ; 
hut  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  similar  lights  have  sometimes  ap- 
[K'arcd  to  the  Roman  mariners  during  tempests  at  sea,  which 
they  said  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  which  likewise  Seneca 
makes  mention."  ' 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  2d  of  November,  Columbus 
was  convinced,  from  the  color  of  the  sea,  the  nature  of  the 
waves,  and  the  variable  winds  and  frequent  showers,  that  they 
must  be  near  to  land  ;  he  gave  ordei-s,  therefore,  to  take  in  sail, 
and  to  maintain  a  vigilant  watch  throughout  the  night.     He  had 

O  OCT 

judged  with  his  usual  sagacity.  In  the  morning  a  lofty  island 
was  descried  to  the  west,  at  the  sight  of  which  there  were  shouts 
of  joy  throughout  the  fleet.     Columbus  gave  to  the  island  the 
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<  TIiHt.dcl  Alinlrante,  cap.  45.  A  Hirailar  mention  is  made  of  tbla  nautical  aupergiition 
In  thu  voyueo  of  MaKeUaii.  "  During  thoite  grunt  Btorinti,  ttiey  Huid  that  St.  Elmo  ap- 
pritrcd  at  the  topmiutt  witli  a  lightRti  candle,  and  gomctimes  with  two,  upon  whicli  the 
peopio  Hhed  tearg  of  joy,  reeeivinK  K>°eat  ooDiiolatiun,  and  Huluted  him  according  to  the 
ciiHtnm  nf  marlncrH,  He  remained  viuible  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  tlien  disappeared, 
wltti  u  great  Haab  uf  ligbUUog,  which  blindod  the  people."  ~  Uerrera,  decwl.  ll.  lib.  It- 
eap.  10. 
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namo  of  Doininic^a,  from  having  disoovcrod  it  on  Sunday.  As 
tlic  ships  iv.ovod  gently  onward,  other  i.sUinds  rose  to  si^ht, 
covered  with  forests,  while  llights  of  parrots  ainl  other  tropical 
birds  passed  from  one  to  the  otiier. 

'IMie  erews  were  now  assembled  on  t)ie  decks  of  the  sovoral 
sliii)s,  to  rctinn  thanks  to  (iod  for  their  prosperous  voyutrf, 
ami  their  hai)p,y  discovery  of  land,  ciuinting  the  ISalce  ItajiHa 
and  other  anthems.  Such  w:is  t'\e  solemn  manner  in  wliich 
Columbus  celebrated  all  his  discoveries,  and  which,  in  fact,  was 
generally  observed  by  the  Spanish  and  i'ortuguese  voyagera. 
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CIIAITER   II. 

TRANSACTIONS   AT   TllIC    ISLAND    OF   GUADALOUPE. 

[I49;l] 

The  islands  among  which  Columbus  had  arrived  were  a  part 
of  that  beautiful  cluster  called  by  some  the  Antilles,  which 
sweep  almost  in  a  semicircle  from  the  eastern  v-nd  of  I'orto  Rico 
to  the  coast  of  i'aria  on  the  southern  continent,  forming  a  kind 
of  barrier  between  the  main  ocean  and  the  Carilibean  Sea. 

During  the  (irst  day  that  he  entered  this  archipelago,  C'oliiin- 
bus  saw  no  less  than  six  islands  of  different  magnitude.  Tlicy 
were  clothed  in  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  brce/.es  from  tlieiu 
were  sweetened  by  the  fragranet^  of  their  forests. 

After  seeking  in  vain  for  good  anchorage  at  Dominica,  he 
stood  for  an(jtlicr  of  the  gn)U[),  to  which  he  gav(.'  the  name  of 
his  ship,  ]Marigalante.  Here  he  land(,'d,  dis[)I;iyed  the  royal 
banner,  and  '30k  possession  of  the  archipelago  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereigns.  The  island  a|)peared  to  be  uninhal)ited  ;  a  rich 
and  dense  forest  oversi)read  it;  some  of  the  trees  were  in  blos- 
som, others  laden  with  unkn<»wn  fruits,  c'liers  possessing  spicy 
odors  —  among  which  was  one  with  the  leaf  of  the  laurel  ami 
the  fragrance  of  the  clove. 

Hence  they  ma(h'  sail  for  an  island  of  hirger  size,  with  a  re- 
markable mountain  ;  one  pi'iik,  winch  [jroved  afterward  to  he 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  rose  to  a  great  lieig!it,  with  streams  of 
water  gusb.ing  from  it.  As  lliey  approached  within  three  leagues 
th'  y  ])eheld  a  catai'a(;t  of  sucli  height  that,  U>  use  the  words  of 
the  nnrrator,  it  seemed  to  bi'  falling  from  the  sky.  As  it  broke 
into  foam  in  its  descent,  many  at  lirst  believed  it  to  Ixj  merely  a 
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stratum  of  white  rotk.'  To  this  island,  which  was  called  by  the 
hidiaiis  'runiqiieini,'^  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  Guada- 
loiipc,  Iiaving  [)roniisi'(l  the  monks  of  our  Lady  of  Guadaloupe 
iu  Estreuuulura  to  call  some  newly-discovered  place  after  their 
convent. 

Landing  here  on  the  Uh,  they  visited  a  village  near  the  shore, 
tl  e  inhahitants  of  which  lied,  some  even  leaving  their  children 
I't'liind  in  their  terror  and  confusion.  These  the  Spaniards 
soothed  with  caresses,  binding  hawks'  bells  and  other  trinkets 
loiiiul  tiieirarms.  This  village,  like  n)ost  of  those  of  tiie  ishmd, 
consisted  of  twenty  or  thirty  houses,  f)uilt  round  a  public  place 
or  square.  Tlie  houst.\s  were  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees 
interwoven  with  reeds  and  branches,  and  thatched  with  palm 
leaves.  They  were  s(iuan',  not  circular  like  those  of  the  other 
islands,'  and  each  had  its  portico  or  shelter  from  the  sun.  One 
of  the  porticos  was  decorated  with  images  of  serpents  tolerab/y 
carved  in  wooil.  For  fuiniture  they  had  hammocks  of  cotton 
net,  and  utensils  formed  of  calabashes  or  earthenware,  equal  to 
the  l)est  of  those  of  llispaniola.  Tiiere  were  large  quantities  of 
cotton  ;  some  in  th(!  wool,  son)e  in  yarn,  and  some  wrought  into 
cloth  of  very  tolerable  texture  ;  and  many  i,»nvs  and  arrows, 
till!  latter  tipped  with  siiarp  bones.  Provisions  seemed  to  abound. 
There  were  many  domesticated  geese  like  those  of  Europe,  and 
parrots  as  large  as  household  fowls,  with  blue,  green,  white,  and 
scarlet  plumage,  l)eing  the  splendid  species  called  guaeamayos. 
Here  also  the  Spaniards  lirst  met  with  the  anana,  or  pineapple, 
the  flavor  and  fragrance  of  which  astonished  and  delighted  them. 
In  one  of  the  houses  they  were  surprised  to  find  a  i>an  or  other 
utensil  of  iron,  not  having  ever  met  with  tli:it  metal  in  the  New 
World.  Fernando  Colon  supposes  that  it  was  formed  of  a 
certain  kind  of  heavy  stone  found  among  those  islands,  which, 
when  burnt,  has  the  appearance  of  shining  iron ;  or  it  might 
have  been  some  utensil  Itrought  byihc  Indians  from  llispaniola. 
Certain  it  is,  that  no  native  iron  was  ever  found  among  the 
people  of  these  islands. 

In  another  house  was  the  stern-post  of  a  vessel.  How  had  it 
reached  these  shores,  whicii  appeared  never  to  have  been  visited 
by  the  ships  of  civilized  man?  Was  it  the  wreck  of  some 
vessel  from  the  more  enlightened  countries  of  Asia,  which  they 
supposed  to  lie  somewhere  in  this  direction?     Or  a  part  of  the 
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•  Lciler  of  Dr.  CImiica. 

>  Lutter  of  Dr.  Cbaiica.    Peter  Martyr  calU  it  Ckrucucira  or  Queraqulera,  decad,  i.  Ub 

<  Uiit.  del  Almirautc,  cap.  02. 
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caravel  which  Columbus  had  lost  at  tlie  island  of  Hispaniola 
during  his  first  voyage?  Or  a  fragment  of  some  European  ship 
which  had  drifted  across  the  Atlantic  ?  The  latter  was  most 
probably  the  case.  The  constant  current  which  sets  over  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  produced  by  the  steady  prevalence  of  the 
trade-winds,  must  occasionally  bring  wrecks  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  New  and  long  before  the  diecovery  of  Columbus 
the  savages  of  the  islands  and  the  coasts  may  have  gazed  witli 
wonder  at  fragments  of  European  barks  which  have  floatA-d  to 
their  shores. 

What  struck  the  Spaniards  with  horror  was  the  sight  of  hii- 
man  bones,  vestiges,  as  they  supposed,  of  unnatural  repasts; 
and  skulls,  apparently  used  as  vases  and  other  household  uten- 
sils. These  dismal  objects  convinced  them  that  they  were  now 
in  the  abodes  of  the  Cannibals,  or  Caribs,  whose  predatory  ex- 
peditions and  ruthless  character  rendered  them  the  terror  of 
these  seas. 

The  boat  having  returned  on  board,  Columbus  proceeded  up- 
wards of  two  leagues,  until  he  ancliored,  late  in  the  evening,  in 
a  convenient  port.  The  island  on  this  side  extended  for  the 
distance  of  five  and  twenty  leagues,  diversified  with  lofty  moun- 
tains and  broad  plains.  Along  the  coast  were  bmail  villages 
and  hamlets,  the  inhabitants  of  which  fled  in  affright.  <)n  the 
following  day  the  boats  landed,  and  succeeded  in  taking  aiul 
bringing  off  a  boy  and  several  women.  The  iiifonnution 
gathered  from  them  confirmed  Columbus  in  his  idea  that  this 
was  one  of  the  ''lands  of  the  Caribs.  He  learnt  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  in  league  with  two  neighboring  islands,  but  made 
war  upon  all  the  rest.  They  even  went  on  predatory  enter- 
prises, in  canoes  made  from  thr  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  to 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Their  arms  wen- 
bows  and  arrows  pointed  witli  the  Ixjnes  of  fishes  or  shells  of 
tort/^ises,  and  iX)isoned  with  the  juice  of  a  certain  herb.  Tlicy 
made  descents  upon  the  islands,  ravaged  the  villages,  carried 
oflF  the  youngest  and  handsomest  of  the  women,  wliom  they 
retained  as  servants  or  companions,  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
men,  to  be  killed  an<1  eaten. 

After  hearing  sucli  accounts  of  the  natives  of  this  island,  Co. 
lumbus  was  extremely  uneasy  at  finding,  in  the  evening,  tbal 
Diego  Marque,  a  captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  and  eight  men 
were  missing.  They  hn  '  landed  early  in  the  morning  without 
leave,  and  straying  into  the  woods,  had  not  since  been  seen  or 
heard  of.  The  night  passed  away  without  their  return.  On 
the   following  day  parties  were  sent   in  various  directions  in 
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quest  of  them,  each  with  a  trumpeter  to  sound  calls  and  signals. 
Guns  wore  fired  from  the  ships,  and  ;ir<iuebu8('s  on  shore,  but 
all  to  no  purpose,  and  the  parties  returned  in  the  evening, 
wearied  witii  a  fruitless  search.  In  several  hamlets  they  had 
met  with  proofs  of  the  cannibal  propensities  of  the  natives. 
Human  limbs  were  susix^nded  to  the  beams  of  the  houses,  as  if 
curing  for  provisions  ;  tlie  head  of  a  young  man  recently  killed 
was  yot  bleeding  ;  some  parts  of  his  body  were  roasting  before 
the  fire,  others  ))oiling  with  the  flesh  of  geese  and  parrots.^ 

Several  of  the  natives,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  had  been  seen 
ou  tlie  shore,  gazing  with  wonder  at  the  ships,  but  -./hen  the 
boats  approaclied,  tliey  fled  to  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Several  women  came  off  to  the  Spaniards  for  refuge,  being  cap- 
tives from  other  islands.  Columbus  ordered  that  they  should 
bo  decorated  with  liavvl<s'  lx;lls  and  strings  of  beads  and  bugles, 
jind  sent  ou  shore,  in  hopes  of  enticing  off  some  of  the  men. 
Tlioy  soon  returned  to  tlie  boats  stripped  of  their  ornaments, 
and  imploring  to  l)e  taken  on  board  the  ships.  The  admiral 
loarnt  from  them  that  most  of  the  men  of  the  island  were  ab- 
sent, the  king  having  sailed  some  time  Ix^fore  with  ten  canoes 
and  throe  hundre<'(  warriors,  on  a  cruise  in  quest  of  prisoners 
and  booty.  When  the  men  went  forth  on  these  expeditions, 
the  women  remained  to  defend  their  shores  from  invasion. 
Tliey  wore  expert  archers,  partaking  of  the  warrior  spirit  of 
their  Imsbands,  and  almost  equalling  them  in  force  and  intre- 
pidity.'^ 

Tlio  continued  absence  of  the  wanderers  perplexed  Columbus 
extremely.  He  was  impatient  to  arrive  at  Ilispaniola,  but  un- 
willing to  sail  while  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  being  alive 
and  iioing  recovered.  In  this  emergency  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  the 
same  young  cavalier  whose  exploit  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
at  Seville  has  been  mentioned,  volunteered  to  scour  the  island 
with  forty  men  in  quest  of  them.  He  departed  accordingly, 
and  during  his  absence  the  ship  took  in  wood  and  water,  and 
part  of  tlie  crews  were  permitted  to  land,  wash  their  clothes, 
and  recreate  themselves. 

Ojoda  and  his  followers  pushed  far  into  the  interior,  firing 
off  anjuebuses  and  sounding  trumpets  in  the  valleys  and  from 
the  summits  of  cliffs  and  precipices,  but  were  only  answered  by 
their  own  echoes.  The  tropical  luxuriance  and  density  of  the 
forests  rendered  them  almost  impenetrable  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  wade  a  great  many  rivers,   or  probab!}'  the  windings 

'  r.  Martyr,  Letter  147  to  I'^mFonio  L»tu.    Idem,  decad.  i.  Ub.  ii. 
>  i'otsr  Martyr,  (!ec»d.  iii.  Ub.  iz. 
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and  doublings  of  tlic  same  stream.  Tho  island  appeared  to  be 
naturally  fertile  in  the  extreme.  The  forests  ahoundi'd  with 
aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  Ojeda  faneied  he  per- 
ceived  the  odor  of  preeious  gums  and  spiees.  Tliere  was  honey 
in  hollow  trees  and  in  the  clefts  of  roeks  ;  abundance  of  fruit 
also;  for,  according  to  IVter  Martyr,  tho  Caribs,  in  their  preda- 
tory cruisings,  were  accustomed  to  l)ring  home  the  seeds  and 
roots  of  all  kinds  of  plants  from  the  distant  islands  and  eoiin. 
tries  which  they  overran. 

Ojeda  returned  without  any  tidings  of  the  stragglers.  Several 
days  had  now  elapsed  since  their  disai)pearance.  They  woe 
given  u[)  for  lost,  and  the  lleet  was  about  sailing  when,  to  the 
universal  joy,  a  signal  was  nuvde  by  them  from  the  slioro. 
When  they  came  on  Iwaid  their  haggard  and  exhausted  looks 
bespoke  what  they  had  suffered.  For  several  days  they  had 
been  perplexed  in  trackless  forests,  so  dense  as  almost  to  ex- 
clude the  light  of  day.  They  had  claml)ered  rocks,  waded  rivers, 
and  struggled  through  briers  and  thickets.  Some,  who  were 
experienced  seamen,  climl)ed  the  trees  to  get  a  sight  of  the 
stars,  by  which  to  govern  their  course ;  but  the  si)re:iiliiig 
branches  and  thick  foliage  shut  out  all  view  of  tiie  heavens. 
They  were  harassed  with  the  fear,  that  the  admiral,  tliinkinj,' 
them  dead,  might  set  sail  and  leave  them  in  tiiis  wilderness, 
cut  off  forever  from  their  homes  and  the  abodes  of  civilized 
man.  At  length,  when  almost  reduced  to  despair,  they  !iad 
arrived  at  the  sea-shore,  and  following  it  for  some  time,  belield, 
to  their  great  joy,  the  lleet  riding  (piiet'y  at  anchor.  Tiiey 
brought  with  them  several  Indian  women  and  boys;  but  in  ail 
their  wanderings  they  had  not  met  with  any  man  ;  the  greider 
part  of  the  warriors,  as  has  been  said,  being  fortunately  absent 
on  an  expedition. 

Notwithstanding  the  hardships  they  bad  endured,  and  his 
joy  at  their  return,  Columbus  put  the  captain  under  arrest,  and 
stopped  part  of  the  rations  of  the  men,  for  iiaviug  strayed  nwny 
without  permission,  for  in  a  service  of  such  a  eritic:d  nature, 
it  was  necessary  to  punish  every  breach  of  discipline.' 

>  Dr.  Chanca's  Letter,  Ilist.  del  Ahnirautc,  cap.  46. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CRUISE   AMONG   THE   OAKIBUEE    ISLANDS. 


11493.1 

Weighing  anchor  on  the  lOtli  of  November,  Columbus 
steered  toward  the  north-west,  along  this  beautiful  archipelago ; 
ffiving  names  to  the  islands  as  tliey  rose  to  view ;  such  as 
Montserrat,  Santa  Maria  la  Rcdonda,  Santa  INIaria  la  Antigua, 
and  San  Martin.  Various  other  islands,  lofty  and  well-wooded, 
appeared  to  the  north,  south-west,  and  south-east ;  but  he  for- 
bore to  visit  them.  The  weather  proving  boisterous,  he  an- 
chored on  the  14th  at  an  island  called  Ayay  by  the  Indians, 
but  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Cruz.  A  boat  well- 
manned  was  sent  on  shore  to  get  water  and  procure  informa- 
tion. They  found  a  village  deserted  by  the  men,  but  secured  a 
few  women  and  boys,  most  of  them  captives  from  other  islands. 
They  soon  liad  an  instance  of  Carib  courage  and  ferocity. 
While  at  the  village  they  beheld  a  canoe  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  island  come  round  a  point  of  land  and  arrive  in  view  of  the 
ships.  The  Indians  in  the  canoe,  two  of  whom  were  females, 
remained  gazing  in  mute  amazement  at  the  ships,  and  were  so 
entranced  that  the  boat  stole  close  upon  them  before  they  per- 
ceived it.  Seizing  their  paddles  they  attempted  to  escape,  but 
the  boat  being  between  them  and  the  land,  cut  off  their  retreat. 
They  now  caught  ui)  their  bows  and  arrows  and  plied  them 
with  amazing  vigor  and  rapidity.  The  Spaniards  covered  them- 
selves with  their  bucklers,  but  two  of  them  were  quickly  wounded. 
Tlie  women  fought  as  fiercely  as  the  men,  and  one  of  them  sent 
an  arrow  with  such  force  that  it  passed  through  and  through  a 
i)iickler. 

Tiie  Spaniards  now  ran  their  boat  against  the  canoo  and  over- 
turned it ;  some  of  the  savages  got  upon  sunken  rocks,  others 
discharged  their  arrows  while  swimming,  as  dexterously  as 
though  they  had  been  upon  firm  land.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  could  be  overcome  and  taken.  One  of  them, 
who  had  been  translixed  with  a  lance,  died  soon  after  being 
brought  aboard  the  ships.  One  of  the  women,  from  the  obe- 
dience and  deference  paiil  to  her,  appeared  to  be  their  queen. 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  son,  a  young  man  strongly  made, 
with  a  frowning  brow  and  lion's  face,     lie  had  been  wounded 
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in  the  conflict.  The  hair  of  these  savages  was  long  and  coarse. 
Their  eyes  were  encircled  with  paint,  so  as  to  give  them  a 
Mideous  expression  ;  and  bands  of  cotton  were  bound  firmly 
above  and  below  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  so  as 
to  cause  them  to  swell  to  a  disproportloned  size  ;  a  custom  prev- 
alent among  various  tribes  of  the  New  World.  Though  cap. 
tives  in  chains,  and  in  the  power  of  their  enemies,  they  still 
retained  a  frowning  brow  and  an  air  of  defiance.  Peter  Martyr, 
who  often  went  to  see  them  in  Spain,  declares,  from  his  own 
experience,  and  that  of  others  who  accompanied  him,  tliat  it 
was  impossible  to  look  at  them  without  a  sensation  of  horror, 
BO  menacing  and  terrible  was  tlieir  aspect.  The  sensation  was 
doubtless  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  idea  of  their  beinc 
cannibals.  In  this  skirmish,  according  to  the  sam  writor,  the 
Indians  used  poisoned  arrows ;  and  one  of  the  Spaniards  died 
within  a  few  days,  of  a  wound  received  from  one  of  the 
females.* 

Pursuing  his  voyage,  Columbus  soon  came  in  sight  of  a 
great  cluster  of  islands,  some  verdant  and  covered  witli  forests, 
but  the  greater  part  naked  and  sterile,  rising  into  craggy  moun- 
tains ;  with  rocks  of  a  bright  azure  color,  and  some  of  a  <r\\s- 
tering  white.  These,  with  his  usual  vivacity  of  imagination,  he 
supposed  to  contain  mines  of  rich  metals  and  precious  stones. 
The  islands  lying  close  together,  with  the  sea  beating  roughly 
in  the  narrow  channels  which  divided  them,  rendered  it  danger- 
ous to  enter  among  them  with  the  large  sliips.  Columbus  sent 
in  a  small  caravel  with  lateen  sails,  to  reconnoitre,  which  re- 
turned with  the  repoit  that  tiere  were  upward  of  fifty  islands, 
apparently  inhabited.  To  the  largest  of  this  group  he  gave  the 
name  of  Santa  Ursula,  and  called  the  others  the  Eleven  Thou- 
sand Virgins.' 

Contiiming  his  course,  he  arrived  one  evening  in  sight  of  a 
gre?.t  island  covered  with  beautiful  forests,  and  indented  with 
fine  havens.  It  was  calleii  by  the  natives  lioriciucm,  hut  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  San  Juan  Hautista ;  it  is  the  same  since 
known  by  the  name  of  Porto  Kico.  This  was  the  native  island 
of  most  of  the  captives  who  had  fled  to  the  ships  for  refuge 
from  the  Caribs.  According  to  their  accounts  it  was  fertile 
and  populous,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  cacique.  Its 
inhabitants  were  not  given  to  rove,  and  possessed  but  few 
canoes.     They  were  subject   to   frequent   invasions   from  the 


>  p.  Marytr,  decad.  1.  lib.  li.     TUhI.  dul  Almiranti-,  cup.  47. 
Mp.  85,  MS.     LuUer  ul  Dr.  (Jhunca. 
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Caribs,  who  were  their  implacable  enemies.  They  had  become 
warriors,  therefore,  in  their  own  defence,  using  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  the  war-club ;  and  in  their  contests  vith  their  canni- 
bal foes  they  retorted  upon  them  their  own  litrocities,  devour- 
ing tlieir  prisoners  in  revenge. 

After  running  for  a  whole  day  along  the  beautiful  coast  of 
this  island,  they  anchored  in  a  bay  at  the  west  end,  abounding 
in  fish.  On  landing,  they  found  an  Indian  village,  constructed 
as  usual  round  a  common  square,  like  a  market-place,  with  one 
large  and  well-built  house.  A  spacious  road  led  thence  to  the 
seaside,  having  fences  on  each  side,  of  interwoven  reeds,  enclos- 
ing fruitful  gardens.  At  the  end  of  the  road  was  a  kind  of 
terrace,  or  look-out,  constructed  of  reeds  and  overhanging  the 
water.  The  whole  place  had  an  air  of  neatness  and  ingenuity, 
superior  to  the  ordinary  residences  of  the  natives,  and  appeared 
to  be  the  al)otle  of  some  important  chieftain.  All,  however, 
was  silent  and  deserted.  Not  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen 
during  the  time  they  remained  at  ihe  place.  The  natives  had 
concealed  themselves  at  the  sight  of  the  squadron.  After  re- 
maining here  two  days,  Columbus  made  sail,  and  stood  for  the 
island  of  llispaniola.  Thus  ended  his  cruise  among  the  Carib- 
bee  Islands,  the  account  of  whose  fierce  and  savage  people  was 
received  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  learned  of  Europe,  and 
considered  as  settling  one  dark  and  doubtful  question  to  the 
disadvantage  of  human  nature.  Peter  Marytr,  in  his  letter  to 
Poniix)niu3  La^tus,  announces  the  fact  with  fearful  solemnity. 
"  The  stories  of  the  Lestrigouians  and  of  Polyphemus,  who  fed 
on  human  Uesh,  are  no  longer  doubtful !  Attend,  but  beware, 
lest  thy  hair  bristle  with  horror !  " 

That  many  of  the  pictures  given  us  of  this  extraordinary  race 
of  people  have  been  colored  by  the  fears  of  the  Indians  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  Spaniards,  is  highly  probable.  They  weie 
constantly  the  terror  of  the  former,  and  the  brave  and  obsti- 
nate opponents  of  the  latter.  The  evidences  adduced  of  their 
cannibal  proiK'usities  must  be  received  with  large  allowances 
for  the  careless  and  inaccurate  observations  of  seafaring  men, 
and  the  preconceived  belief  of  the  fact,  which  existed  in  the 
raiuds  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  natives 
of  many  of  the  islan  Is,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  New  World, 
to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  deceased  relatives  and  friends ; 
sometimes  the  entire  bofly  ;  sometimes  only  the  head,  or  some 
of  the  limbs,  dried  at  the  tire ;  sometimes  the  mere  bones. 
These,  when  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola, 
a^aiust  whom  uo  prejudice  uf  the  kind  existed,  were  correctly 
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regaiclod  as  relics  of  the  deceased,  preserved  tliroiigli  alTection 
or  reverence ;  but  any  reniiiins  of  tlic;  kiiul  found  amoii^r  the 
Caribs  were  looked  upon  willi  liorror  as  proofs  of  eaninhalisin. 

The  warlike  and  unyieldiufj;  character  of  tliesc  people,  so  dif. 
ferent  from  that  of  tiie  pusillanimous  nations  around  them,  und 
the  wide  scope  of  their  enterprises  and  wanderings,  like  tliosL' 
of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Old  World,  cntit.  j  them  to  distin- 
guished attention.  They  were  trained  to  war  from  tiii'ir  in- 
fancy. As  socju  as  they  could  walk,  their  intrepid  m</tliers  put 
in  their  hands  the  bow  and  arrow,  'mu\  prepared  them  to  take 
an  early  part  in  the  hardy  enterprises  of  their  fathers.  Their 
distant  roamings  by  sea  made  them  observant  and  intelligent. 
The  natives  of  the  other  islands  only  knew  how  U)  divide  time 
by  day  and  night,  by  the  sun  and  moon  ;  whereas  these  hud  ac- 
quired SOT  J  knowledge  of  the  stiirs,  by  which  to  calculate  llie 
times  and  seasons.^ 

The  traditional  accounts  of  tluiir  origin,  though  of  coursi;  ex- 
tremely vague,  are  yet  capable  of  bein^  verified  to  a  great  de- 
gree by  geographical  facts,  and  open  one  of  the  ricb  veins  of 
curious  inquiry  and  speculation  which  abound  in  the  New 
World.  They  are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  remote  val- 
leys embosomed  in  the  Apalachian  mountains.  The  earliest 
accounts  we  have  of  them  represent  them  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  continually  engaged  in  wars,  winning  their  way  and 
shifting  their  abode,  until  in  the  course  of  time  they  found 
themselves  at  the  extremity  of  Florida.  Here,  abandoning  the 
northern  continent,  they  passed  over  to  the  Lucayos,  and  thence 
gradually,  in  the  process  of  years,  from  island  to  island  of  that 
vast  and  verdant  chain,  wiiich  links,  as  it  were,  the  end  of 
Florida  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  on  tiie  southern  continent.  The 
archipelago  extending  from  Porto  Rico  to  Tobago  was  their 
stronghold,  and  the  island  of  Guadaloupc  in  a  manner  their 
citadel.  Hence  they  made  their  expeditions,  and  spread  the 
terror  of  their  name  throujih  all  the  surrounding  countries. 
Swarms  of  them  landed  upon  the  southern  continent,  and  over- 
ran some  parts  of  terra  firma.  Traces  of  them  have  been  dis- 
covered far  in  the  interior  of  that  vast  country  through  which 
flows  the  Oroonoko.  The  Dutch  found  colonics  of  them  on  tiic 
banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  empties  into  the  Surinam  ;  along 
the  Es(iuibi,  the  Maroni,  and  other  rivers  of  Guayana ;  and  in 
the  country  watered  by  the  windings  of  the  Cayenne ;  and 
it  would  api)ear  that  they  extended  their  wandenngs  to  the 
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shores  of  the  soulhoin  ooejiii,  whore,  juiionjj;  tlu;  iiborigiiKil.s  of 
Urazil,  wcro  some  who  called  themselves  Curilis,  (listiiij^uished 
fri)in  the  siurouutUng  Indians  by  their  superior  hardihood,  sub- 
tlety, and  enteri)rise.' 

To  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  rovinj]^  tribe  throughout  its  wide 
migrations  from  tlie  ApaUichian  mountains  of  the  northern 
coutiiH'i't-i  along  the  clusters  of  islands  which  stud  tlie  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  shores  of  Paria,  and  so 
across  the  vast  regions  of  Guayana  and  Amazonia  to  the  remote 
coast  of  IWazil,  would  be  one  of  the  most  curious  researches  in 
aboriginal  history,  and  throw  nuich  light  ui)on  the  mysterious 
question  of  the  population  of  the  New  World. 


CHAFfER  IV. 


ARRIVAL    AT    THE    IIAKUOU   OK    LA    NAVIDAD  —  DISASTER   OF  TUB 

FOKTKE83. 

[1493.] 

On  the  22d  of  Novem1)er  the  fleet  arrived  off  what  was  soon 
ascertained  to  bo  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hayti,  or,  as  the 
admiral  had  named  it,  Ilispaniola.  The  greatest  excitement 
prevailed  throughout  the  armada,  at  the  thoughts  of  soon  ar- 
riving at  the  end  of  their  voyage.  Those  who  had  been  here  in 
the  preceding  voyage  remembered  the  pleasant  days  they  had 
passed  among  the  groves  of  Hayti :  and  the  rest  looked  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  scenes  painted  to  them  with  the  capti- 
vating illusions  of  the  golden  age. 

As  the  licet  swept  with  easy  sail  along  the  green  shore,  a 
bout  was  sent  to  land  to  bury  a  Biscayan  sailor,  who  had  died 
of  the  wound  of  an  arrow  received  in  the  late  skirmish.  Two 
li<,'lit  caravels  hovered  near  the  shore  to  guard  the  boat's  crew, 
while  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  beach,  under 
the  trees.  Several  natives  came  off  to  the  ship,  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  admiral  from  the  cacique  of  the  neighborhood,  in- 
viting him  to  land,  and  promising  great  quantities  of  gold  ; 
anxious,  however,  to  arrive  at  La  Navidad,  Columbus  dis- 
missed them  with  presents  and  continued  liia  course.     Arriv- 

-  — - 
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ini?  at  tlie  jriilf  of  l-iis  Klcclwis.  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  thoguH 
of  St'inana,  tiie  place  whore,  in  his  invcedinj,'  voyajre,  a  skir- 
Tuiah  liad  occurred  with  the  nativcH,  he  set  on  Hhore  one  of 
the  yoini<;  Iiidiaiis  of  the  place,  who  had  accompanied  liim  t„ 
Spain,  and  had  boon  converted  to  Cluistianity.  lie  dismissed 
him  finely  apparelled  ami  loaded  with  trinkets,  anticipiitiii^r 
favorable  effects  from  his  accounts  to  his  countrymen  of  tin. 
wonders  he  had  seen,  and  the  kind  treatment  he  had  ixin-. 
rienced.  The  young  Indian  made  many  fair  promises,  hm 
either  forgot  them  all,  on  regaining  his  liberty  and  his  iialivd 
mountains,  or  fell  a  victim  to  envy  caused  by  his  wealth  ami 
finery.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  him  more.*  Only  one 
Indian  of  those  who  had  been  to  Spain  now  remained  in  the 
fic((t ;  a  young  liUcayan,  native  of  the  island  of  (jiuanaiiiuii, 
who  had  been  baptized  at  Harccloim,  and  had  been  named  aficr 
the  admiral's  brother,  Diego  Colon.  He  continued  always 
faithful  and  devoted  to  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  2;"ith  Columbus  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Moiiie 
Christi ;  anxious  to  fix  upon  a  place  for  a  settlement  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  stream  to  which,  in  In  Irst  voya<;o,  he 
had  jifiven  the  name  of  the  Kio  del  Oro,  oi  the  dolden  Kiver. 
As  several  of  the  mariners  were  ranging  the  coast,  they  found, 
on  the  green  and  moist  banks  of  a  rivulet,  the  bodies  of  a  man 
and  boy  ;  the  foiiner  with  a  coid  of  Spanish  grass  alH)ut  liis 
neck,  and  his  arms  extended  and  tied  by  the  wrists  to  a  stalie 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  botUes  were  in  such  a  stale  of 
decay  that  it  wjis  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
Indians  or  Europeans.  Sinister  doui)tH,  however,  were  enter- 
tained, wliieh  were  confirmed  on  the  following  day  ;  for  on  re- 
visiting the  shore,  they  found,  at  some  distance  from  the  former, 
two  other  bodies,  one  of  which,  having  a  beard,  was  evidently 
the  cori)se  of  a  white  man. 

The  pli'asant  anticipations  of  Columbus  on  his  approach  to 
La  Navidad  were  now  overcast  with  gloomy  Ajrebodin^s. 
The  experience  recently  had  of  the  ferocity  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  made  him  doubtfid  of  the  amity 
of  others,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune  might 
have  befallen  Arana  and  his  garrison. 

The  frank  and  fearless  manner,  however,  in  which  a  number 
of  the  natives  came  off  to  the  ships,  and  their  unembarrassed 
demeanor,  in  some  measure  allayed  his  suspicions  ;  for  it  did 
not  appear  probable  that  they  would  venture  thus  confidently 

'  Herrara,  liiau  aqq.,  ueu«u.  i.  lib.  ii.  c»p.  9. 
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imonj;  tho  wiiite  inen,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  recent- 
ly slit'ii  Iho  blood  of  their  companions. 

Oil  the  evening  of  the  27ti»,  he  arrived  opposite  the  harbor  of 
La  Navidad,  and  caat  anchor  about  a  league  from  the  land,  not 
daring  to  enter  in  the  dark  on  account  of  the  dangerous  rcef.s. 
It  was  too  late  to  distinguish  objects.  Impatient  to  satisfy  his 
doubts,  therefore,  he  ordered  two  cannon  to  be  fired.  The  re- 
port echoed  along  the  shore,  but  there  was  no  reply  from  the 
fort.  Kvery  eye  was  now  directed  to  catch  the  gleam  of  some 
signal  light;  every  ear  listened  to  hear  some  friendly  shout; 
liut  there  was  neither  light  nor  shout,  nor  any  other  sign  of 
life;  all  was  darkness  and  deathlike  silence.' 

Several  hours  were  passed  in  dismal  suspense,  and  every  one 
lorigod  for  the  morning  light,  to  put  an  end  to  his  uncertainty. 
AI)oiit  midnight  a  canoe  api)roached  the  Heet ;  when  within  a 
certain  distance,  it  paused,  and  the  Indians  who  were  in  it, 
liailiiig  out!  of  the  vessels,  asked  for  the  admiral.  When  <lirect- 
cii  to  his  ship  they  drew  near,  but  would  not  venture  on  board 
until  tiiey  saw  Columl)us.  He  showed  himself  at  the  side  of 
his  vessel,  and  a  light  being  held  up,  his  countenance  and  com- 
niKiuliiig  person  were  not  to  l)c  mistaken.  They  now  entered 
tlic  ship  without  hesitation.  One  of  them  was  a  cousin  of  the 
cacique  (luacanagari,  and  brought  a  present  from  him  of  two 
masks  ornamented  with  gold.  Columbus  in(piired  aI)out  the 
Spaniards  who  had  remained  on  the  island.  The  information 
which  the  native  gave  was  somewhat  confused,  or  perhaps  was 
imperfectly  understood,  as  the  only  Indian  interpreter  on  board 
was  the  young  Lucayan,  Diego  Colon,  whose  native  language 
was  different  from  that  of  Hayti.  He  told  Columbus  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Spaniards  had  died  of  sickness  ;  others  had  fallen  in 
a  f|iiarrol  among  themselves,  and  others  had  removed  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  island,  where  they  had  taken  to  themselves 
Indian  wives.  That  (luacanagari  had  l)een  assailed  by  Caona- 
l)o,  the  fierce  cacicjue  of  the  golden  mountains  of  Cibao,  who 
had  wounded  him  in  battle,  and  burnt  ids  village  ;  and  that  he 
remained  ill  of  his  wound  in  a  neighboring  hamlet,  or  he  woulil 
have  hastened  in  person  to  welcome  the  admiral.'^ 

Melancholy  as  were  these  tidings,  they  relieved  Columbus 
from  a  dark  and  dismal  surmfse.  Whatever  disasters  had 
overwhelmed  his  'garrison,  it  had  not  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  natives ;  his  good  opinion  of  the  gentleness  and 
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kijulncss  of  these  people  had  not  been  misplaced  ;  nor  had  theit 
cacique  forfeited  the  admiration  inspired  by  his  benevolent 
hospitality.  Thus  the  most  corroding  care  was  dismissed  from 
his  mind ;  for,  to  a  generous  S[)irit,  there  is  nothing  so  dis- 
heartening as  to  discover  treachery  where  it  has  reposed  con- 
fidence and  friendship.  It  would  seem  also  that  some  of  the 
garrison  were  yet  alive,  though  scattered  about  the  island; 
they  would  doubtless  soon  hear  of  his  arrival,  and  would  hasten 
to  rejoin  him,  well  qualified  to  give  information  of  the  interior. 

Satisfied  of  the  friendly  disi)Osition  of  the  natives,  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  crews  was  in  a  great  mcjisure  restored.  The 
Indians  who  had  come  ou  l)oard  were  well  entertained,  and 
departed  in  the  night  grat'lied  with  various  presents,  i)roniising 
to  return  in  the  morning  with  the  cacique  Guacanagari.  The 
mariners  now  awaited  tlie  dawn  of  day  with  reassured  spirits, 
exoecting  that  the  cordial  intercourse  and  pleasant  scenes  of 
the  first  voyage  would  be  renewed. 

The  morning  dawned  and  passed  away,  and  the  day  advanced 
and  began  to  decline,  without  tlie  promised  visit  from  the 
cacique.  Some  apprehensions  were  now  entertained  that  the 
Indians  who  had  visited  them  the  preceding  night  might  be 
drowned,  as  they  had  partaken  freely  of  wine,  and  their  small 
canoe  was  easy  to  l)e  overset.  There  was  a  silence  and  an  air 
of  desertion  about  the  whole  neighborhood  extremely  suspicious. 
On  their  preceding  visit  the  harbor  iiad  been  a  scene  of  contin- 
ual animation  ;  canoes  gliiling  over  the  clear  waters,  Indians  in 
groups  on  the  shores,  or  under  the  trees,  or  swimming  oft"  to  the 
caravel.  Now,  not  a  canoe  was  to  be  seen,  not  an  Indian 
hailed  them  from  the  land  ;  nor  was  there  any  smoke  rising  from 
among  the  groves  to  give  a  sign  of  habitation. 

After  waiting  for  a  long  time  \n  vain,  Columbus  sent  a  boat 
to  the  shore  to  reconnoitre.  On  landing,  the  crew  hastened 
and  sought  the  fortress.  It  was  a  ruin  ;  the  palisadoes  were 
iteatcn  down,  and  the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  haviiit]; 
been  sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed.  Here  and  there  were 
broken  chests,  spoiled  provisions,  and  the  ragged  remains  of 
Kuroi)ean  garments.  Not  an  Indian  approached  them.  Tliey 
caught  sight  of  two  or  three  lurking  at  a  distance  among  the 
trees,  and  apparently  watching  them  ;  but  they  vanisluni  into 
the  woods  on  finding  themselves  observed.  Meeting  no  one 
to  explain  the  melancholy  scene  before  them,  they  returned  with 
dejected  hearts  to  the  ships,  and  related  to  the  admiral  what 
tluy  had  seen. 

Columbus  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind  at  this  intelligence, 
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find  the  floot  having  now  anchored  in  the  hailior,  he  went  him- 
self to  whore  on  the  following  morning.  Repairing  to  tlie  ruins 
of  the  fortress,  he  found  every  tiling  as  had  l)een  described,  and 
searched  in  vain  for  the  remains  of  dead  bodies.  No  traces  of 
the  "arrisou  were  to  be  seen,  but  broken  utensils  and  torn 
vestments,  scattered  here  and  there  among  the  grass.  There 
wore  ninn}'  surmises  and  conjectures.  If  the  fortress  had  been 
siiokod,  some  of  the  garrison  might  yet  survive,  and  might 
either  have  lied  from  the  neighborhood,  or  been  carried  into 
cantivity.  Cannon  and  arquebuses  were  discharged,  in  hopes, 
if  any  of  the  survivors  were  hid  among  rocks  and  thickets, 
they  might  hear  them  and  conn;  forth  ;  but  no  one  made  his 
ap[)oarance.  A  mournrul  and  lifeless  silence  reigned  over  the 
place.  The  suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  (iuacanagari 
was  again  revived,  but  Columbus  was  unwilling  to  indulge  it. 
Oil  looking  farther  the  village  of  that  cacique  was  found  a 
iiieio  heap  of  burnt  ruins,  which  showed  that  he  had  been 
iuvolvcd  in  the  disaster  of  the  garrison. 

Cohimbus  had  left  orders  with  Arana  and  the  other  officers 
to  luiiy  all  the  treasure  they  might  procure,  or,  in  case  of  sud- 
den (huiger,  to  throw  it  into  the  well  of  the  fortress.  He 
orilori'd  excavations  to  be  made,  therefore,  among  the  ruins, 
and  the  well  to  be  cleared  out.  While  this  search  was  making, 
he  iiroceeded  with  the  boats  to  exi)lore  the  neighborhood,  partly 
in  hopes  of  gaining  intelligence  of  any  scattered  survivors  of 
tiie  ganison,  and  partly  to  look  out  for  a  better  situation  for  a 
fortress.  After  proceeding  aliout  a  league  he  came  to  a  hamlet, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  lied,  taking  whatever  they  could 
with  them  and  hiding  the  rest  in  the  grass.  In  the  houses  were 
European  articles,  which  evidently  had  not  been  procured  by 
barter,  such  as  stockings,  pieces  of  cloth,  an  anchor  of  the 
caravel  which  had  been  wrecked,  and  a  beautiful  Moorish  robe, 
folded  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  brought  from  Spain.' 

Having  passed  some  time  in  contemi)lating  these  scatter'  d 
doeiunents  of  a  disastrous  story,  Columbus  returned  to  tlie 
ruins  of  the  fortress.  The  excavations  and  search  in  the  well 
had  proved  fruitless  ;  no  treasure  was  to  be  found.  Not  far 
from  the  fort,  however,  they  had  discovered  the  bodies  of 
eleven  men,  buried  in  different  i)laces,  and  which  were  known 
hy  their  clothing  to  l)e  Europeans.  They  had  evidently  been 
for  some  time  in  the  ground,  the  grass  having  grown  upon  their 
graves. 
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In  the  course  of  the  day  a  number  of  the  Indians  made  their 
appearance,  hovering  timidly  at  a  distance.  Their  apprehen- 
sions were  gradually  dispelled  until  they  became  perfectly  com- 
municative. Some  of  them  could  speak  a  few  words  of  Spanish, 
and  knew  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  had  remained  with 
Arana.  By  this  means,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  interpreter,  the 
story  of  the  garrison  was  in  some  measure  ascertained. 

It  is  curious  to  note  this  first  footprint  of  civilization  in  the 
New  World.  Those  whom  Columbus  had  left  behind,  saya 
Oviedo,  with  the  exception  of  the  commander,  Don  Diego 
Arana,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  but  little  calculated  to 
follow  the  precepts  of  so  i)rudent  a  person,  or  to  discharge  the 
critical  duties  enjoined  upon  them.  They  were  principally  men 
of  the  lowest  order,  or  mariners  who  knew  not  how  to  conduct 
themselves  with  restraint  or  sobriety  on  shore.'  No  sooner 
had  the  admiral  departed,  than  all  his  counsels  and  commands 
died  away  from  tlieir  minds.  Though  a  more  handful  of  men, 
surrounded  by  savage  tribes  and  dependent  upon  their  own 
prudence  and  good  conduct,  and  upon  the  good-will  of  the 
natives,  for  very  existence,  yet  they  soon  began  to  iiidiilifc, 
in  the  most  wanton  abuses.  Some  were  prompted  by  rapacious 
avarice,  and  sougiit  to  possoss  themselves,  by  all  kinds  of 
wrongful  means,  of  tlic  golden  ornaments  and  other  v.-duahle 
property  of  the  natives.  Others  were  grossly  sensual,  and  not 
content  with  two  or  three  wives  allowed  to  each  by  Guacana^ari, 
seduced  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Indians. 

Fierce  brawls  ensued  among  them  about  their  ill-gotten  spoils 
and  the  favors  of  the  Indian  women  ;  and  the  natives  Ik  held 
with  astonishment  the  beings  whom  they  had  worshipped,  as 
descended  from  the  skies,  abandoned  to  the  grossest  of  earthly 
passions,  and  raging  against  each  other  with  worse  than  brutal 
ferocity. 

Still  these  dissensions  might  not  have  been  very  dangerous 
had  they  observed  one  of  the  injunctions  of  Columbus,  and 
kept  together  in  the  fortress,  maintaining  military  vigilance; 
but  all  precaution  of  the  kind  was  soon  forgotten.  In  vain  did 
Don  Diego  de  Arana  interpose  his  authority  ;  in  vain  did  every 
inducement  present  itself  which  could  bind  man  and  man 
together  in  a  foreign  land.  All  order,  all  subordination,  all 
unanimity  was  at  an  end.  Many  abandoned  the  fortress,  and 
lived  carelessly  and  at  random  about  the  neighborhood  ;  every 
one  was  for  himself,  or  associated  with  some  little  knot  of  con- 
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federates  to  injure  and  despoil  the  rest.  Thus  factions  broke 
out  among  them,  until  ambition  arose  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  mimic  empire.  Pedro  Gutierrez  and  Rodrigo  de 
Escobedo,  whom  Columbus  had  left  as  lieutenants  to  the  eom- 
mander,  to  succeed  to  him  in  case  of  accident,  took  advantage 
of  these  disorders  and  aspired  to  an  equal  share  in  the  authority, 
if  not  to  the  supreme  control.*  Violent  affrays  succeeded,  in 
which  a  Spaniard  named  Jacomo  was  killed.  Having  failed  in 
their  object,  Gutierrez  and  Escobedo  withdrew  from  the  fortress 
with  nine  of  their  adherents  and  a  number  of  their  women,  and 
turned  their  thoughts  on  distant  enterprise.  Having  heard 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  mines  of  Cibao,  and  the  golden 
sands  of  its  mountain  rivers,  they  set  off  for  that  district,  flushed 
with  tlic  thoughts  of  amassing  immense  treasure.  Thus  they 
disregarded  another  strong  injunction  of  Columbus,  which  was 
to  keep  within  the  friendly  territories  of  Guacanagari.  The 
region  to  which  they  repaired  was  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
within  the  province  of  Maguana,  ruled  l)y  the  famous  Caonabo, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Lord  of  the  Golden  House.  This 
renowned  chieftain  w  s  u  Carib  by  birth,  and  possessed  the 
fierceness  and  entcrpr  ic  of  his  nation.  He  had  come  an  ad- 
venturer to  Hispaniola,  and  by  his  courage  and  address,  and 
his  warlike  exploits,  had  made  himself  the  mot  potent  of  its 
caciques.  The  inhabitants  universally  stood  in  awe  of  him 
from  his  Carib  origin,  and  he  was  the  hero  of  the  island,  when 
the  sliips  of  the  white  men  suddenly  ai)peared  upon  its  shores. 
The  wonderful  accounts  of  their  power  and  piowess  had  reached 
him  among  his  mountains,  and  he  had  the  shrewdness  to  per- 
ceive that  his  consequence  must  decline  before  such  formidable 
intruders.  The  departure  of  Columbus  gave  him  hoi)es  that 
thiir  intrusion  would  be  but  tem[)orar3'.  Tlu;  discords  and 
excesses  of  those  who  remained,  while  they  moved  ills  detesta- 
tion, inspired  him  with  increasing  confidence.  No  sooner  did 
Gutierrez  and  Escobedo,  with  their  companions,  take  refuge  in 
his  dominions,  than  he  put  them  to  death.  He  then  formed  a 
leai^ue  with  the  cacique  of  Marien,  whose  territories  adjoined 
those  of  Guacanagari  on  the  west,  and  concerted  a  sudden 
attack  upon  the  fortress.  Emerging  with  his  warriors  from 
among  the  mountains,  and  traversing  great  tiJicts  of  forest 
with  profound  secrecy,  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villnge 
without  being  discovered.  The  Spaniards,  confiding  in  the 
gentle  and  pacific  nature  of  the  Indians,  had  neglected  all  mili- 
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tary  precautions,  liut  ten  men  remained  in  tlie  fortress  with 
Arana,  and  these  do  not  ajjpear  to  have  maintained  any  <j;ii!ir(], 
The  rest  were  quartered  in  iiouses  in  the  neighborhood.  In  tJic 
dead  of  the  night,  when  all  were  wrapped  in  sh'cp,  ('nDiinix) 
and  his  warriors  burst  upon  tlie  place  with  frightful  yells,  <r,it 
possession  of  the  fortress  before  the  inmates  could  put  tlioin- 
selves  upon  their  defence,  and  surrounded  and  set  lire;  to  the 
houses  in  which  the  rest  of  the  white  men  were  sleeping.  \''vr}\[ 
of  the  Spaniards  lied  to  the  seaside  pursued  by  the  sjivjij^cs, 
and,  rushing  into  the  waves,  were  drowned  ;  the  rest  were  niussii- 
cred.  Guacjinagari  and  his  subjects  fought  faithfully  in  d,.. 
fence  of  their  guests,  but  not  being  of  a  warlike  ciiaractCr,  avcih 
easily  routed  ;  the  cacique  was  wouufled  by  the  hand  of  Caoiiaho, 
and  his  village  was  burnt  to  the  ground.^ 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  lirst  European  ostablishniont  in 
the  New  World.  It  presents  in  a  diminutive  compass  an  epit- 
ome of  the  gross  vices  which  degrade  civilization,  and  tiio 
grand  political  errors  which  sometimes  subvert  the  migliticst 
empires.  All  law  and  order  being  relaxed  by  corruption  and 
licentiousness,  public  good  was  sacrificed  to  private  interest 
and  passion,  the  community  was  convulsed  by  divers  factions 
and  dissensions,  until  the  whole  was  shaken  asunder  by  two 
aspiring  demagogues,  ambitious  of  the  command  of  a  petty 
fortress  in  a  wilderness,  and  the  supreme  control  of  eight-ainl- 
thirty  men. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TRANSACTIONS     WITH     THE      NATIVES  —  SUSPICIOUS      CONDUCT     OF 

GUACANAGARI. 


[1493.] 

The  tragical  stoi*y  of  the  forticss,  as  gathered  from  the  In- 
dians at  the  harbor,  received  confirmation  from  another  (itini- 
ter.  One  of  the  captains,  Melchor  Maldonado,  coasting  to  tin; 
east  with  his  caravel  in  search  of  some  more  favorable  situation 
for  a  settlement,  was  boarded  by  a  canoe  in  which  were  two 
Indians.  One  of  them  was  the  brother  of  Guacanagari,  and 
entreated  him,  in  the  name  of  the  cacique,  to  visit  hini  at  the 


>  Herrcra,  Hist.  Ind.,  dccad.  I.  lib.  11.  cap.  9.  Lett  (r  of  Dr.  Chanca.  Peter  M.irtyr, 
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yj]|;i(TO  where  lie  la}'  ill  of  his  wound.  IMiiklonjido  innnediately 
went  to  shore  with  two  or  llirec  of  his  companions.  They 
found  (iiiacanfigjiri  conllnod  by  lameness  to  his  hammoek,  sur- 
rounded l»y  seven  of  his  wives.  The  cacuque  expressed  j:!;reat 
io(r|{'t  at  not  bein<i;  able  to  visit  the  admiral.  lie  related  various 
i)!U'tienlars  concerning  the  disasters  of  the  ganison,  and  the 
niut  which  he  and  Lis  sul)jectH  had  taken  in  its  defence,  showing 
liJH  wounded  leg  bound  ui).  Mis  story  agreed  with  that  already 
related.  After  treating  the  Spaniards  with  his  accustomed 
h().si)it!dity,  he  presented  to  each  of  them  at  parting  a  golden 
ornament. 

On  the  following  morning  Columbus  repaired  in  person  to 
visit  the  caci(iue.  To  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his  present 
power  and  importance,  he  api)eare(l  with  a  numerous  train  of 
ofliccrs,  all  richly  dressed  or  in  glittering  armor.  They  found 
Guacanagari  reclining  in  a  hannuock  of  cotton  net.  He  exhibit- 
c('  great  emotion  on  beholding  the  admiral,  and  immediately 
tulverted  to  the  death  of  the  Spaniards.  As  he  related  the  dis- 
asters (>f  the  garrison  he  shed  many  tears,  but  dwelt  particu- 
larly on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  defence  of  his  guests, 
pointing  out  several  of  his  subjects  preseist  who  had  received 
wounds  in  the  battle.  It  was  evident  from  the  scars  that  the 
wounds  ha<l  been  received  from  Indian  weapons. 

('(^hunbus  was  readily  satisfied  of  tlie  good  faith  of  Guacana- 
rjnri.  When  he  reilected  on  the  many  proofs  of  an  open  and 
(rciioroMs  natiire,  which  he  had  given  at  the  time  of  his  ship- 
wreck, he  could  not  believe  him  capable  of  so  dark  an  act  of 
perlid y.  An  exchange  of  presents  now  took  place.  The  cacicpie 
gave  him  eight  hundred  beads  of  a  certain  stone  called  ciba, 
wliieli  liiey  considered  highly  precious,  and  one  hundred  of  gold, 
a  golden  coronet,  and  three  small  calabashes  filled  with  gold 
(lust,  and  thought  himself  outdone  in  munidcencL  when  i)re- 
stnted  wiih  a  iuiml)er  of  glass  Ix'ads,  hawks'  bells,  knives,  pins, 
needles,  small  mirrors,  at:d  ornaments  of  copper,  which  metal 
he  seemed  to  prefer  to  gold.* 

Guacanagari's  leg  had  been  violently  1)ruised  by  a  stone.  At 
the  re(iuest  of  Colund)us,  he  peruiitted  it  to  be  examined  by  a 
surgeon  who  was  present.  On  removing  the  bandage  no  signs 
of  a  wound  were  to  be  seen,  aUhouglj  he  shrunk  with  i)ain 
whenever  the  limb  was  handled.'-  As  some  time  had  elapsed 
since  the  battle,  the  external  bruise  might  have  disappeared, 
while  a  tenderness  remained  in  the  part.     Several  i)resent,  how- 
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ever,  who  had  not  beeu  in  the  first  voyage,  and  had  witnessed 
nothing  of  the  generous  conduct  of  the  cacique,  looked  upon  his 
lameness  as  feigned,  and  the  wliole  story  of  the  battle  a  fabrica- 
tion, to  conceal  his  real  perfidy.  Father  Boyle  especially,  who 
was  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  advised  the  admiral  to  make  an  im- 
mediate example  of  the  chieftain.  Columbus,  however,  viewed 
the  matter  in  a  different  light.  Whatever  prepossessions  he 
might  have  were  in  favor  of  the  cacique  ;  his  heart  refused  to 
believe  in  his  criminality.  Though  conscious  of  innocence, 
Guacanagari  might  have  feared  the  suspicions  of  the  white 
men,  and  have  exaggerated  the  effects  of  his  wound ;  but  the 
wounds  of  his  subjects  made  by  Indian  weapons,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  village,  were  strong  proofs  to  Columbus  of  the 
truth  of  his  story.  To  satisfy  his  more  suspicious  followers, 
and  to  pacify  the  friar,  without  gratifying  his  love  for  persecu- 
tion, he  observed  that  true  policy  dictated  amicable  conduct  to- 
ward Guacanagari,  at  least  until  his  guilt  was  fully  ascertained. 
They  had  too  great  a  force  at  present  to  apprehend  any  thing 
from  his  hostility,  but  violent  measures  in  this  early  stage  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  natives  might  spread  a  general  panic, 
and  impede  all  their  operations  on  the  island.  Most  of  his  offi- 
cers concurred  in  this  opinion  ;  so  it  was  determined,  notwith- 
standing the  inquisitorial  suggestions  of  the  friar,  to  take  the 
story  of  the  Indians  for  current  truth,  and  to  continue  to  treat 
them  with  friendship. 

At  the  invitation  of  Columbus,  the  cacique,  though  still  ap- 
parently in  pain  from  !us  wound,'  accompanied  him  to  tiie  ships 
that  very  evening.  He  iiad  wondered  at  t'.ie  power  and  gran- 
deur of  the  wiiite  men  when  they  first  visited  his  shores  with 
two  small  caravels ;  his  wonder  was  infinitely  increased  on  be- 
holding a  fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  on  going  on 
board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  which  ws.s  a  vessel  of  heavy  burden. 
Here  he  beheld  the  Carib  prisoners.  80  great  was  the  dread  of 
them  among  the  timid  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  that  they  contem- 
plated them  with  fear  and  shuddering,  even  though  in  chains.'' 
That  the  admiral  had  dared  to  invade  these  terrible  beings  in 
their  very  island,  and  had  dragged  them  as  it  were  from  their 
strongholds,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  to  the  In- 
dians of  the  irresistible  prowess  of  the  white  men. 

Columbus  took  the  cacique  through  the  ship.  The  various 
works  of  art ;  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  Old  World  ;  domestic 
fowls  of  different  kinds,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  other  animals, 

•  IliHt.  del  Aliniraiitc,  cap.  8a 

*  Valet  Martyr,  LiCtmr  153  to  Pomponiut  Lmivut, 
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brought  to  stock  the  island,  all  were  wonders  to  him  ;  but  what 
most  struck  him  with  amazement  was  the  horses.  He  had  never 
seen  any  but  the  most  diminutive  quadrupeds,  and  was  aston- 
ished at  their  size,  their  great  strength,  terrific  appearance,  yet 
perfect  docility.'  He  looked  upon  all  these  extraordinary  ob- 
jects as  so  many  wonders  brought  from  heaven,  which  he  still 
believed  to  be  the  native  home  of  the  white  men. 

On  board  of  the  ship  were  ten  of  the  women  delivered  from 
Carib  captivity.  They  were  chiefly  natives  of  the  island  of 
Boriquen,  or  Porto  Rico.  These  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
cacique,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  of  an  amorous  com- 
plexion. He  entered  into  conversation  with  them  ;  for  though 
the  islanders  spoke  different  languages,  or  rather,  as  is  more 
probable,  different  dialects  of  the  same  language,  they  were 
able,  in  general,  to  understand  each  other.  Among  these  wo- 
men was  one  distinguished  above  her  companions  by  a  certain 
loftiness  of  air  and  manner ;  she  had  been  much  noticed  and  ad- 
mired by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  given  her  the  name  of  Cata- 
lina.  The  cacique  spoke  to  her  repeatedly  with  great  gentleness 
of  tone  and  manner,  pity  in  all  probability  being  mingled  with 
his  admiration  ;  for  though  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the 
Caribs,  she  and  her  companions  were  in  a  manner  captives  on 
board  of  the  ship. 

A  collation  was  now  spread  before  the  chieftain,  and  Colum- 
bus endeavored  in  every  way  to  revive  their  former  cordial  in- 
tercourse. He  treated  his  guest  with  every  manifestation  of 
perfect  confidence,  and  talked  of  coming  to  live  with  him  in  his 
present  residence,  and  of  building  houses  in  the  vicinity.  The 
cacique  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  idea,  but  observed 
tliat  the  situation  of  the  place  was  unhealtliy,  which  was  indeed 
the  case.  Notwithstanding  every  demonstration  of  friendship, 
however,  the  cacique  was  evidently  ill  at  case.  The  charm  of 
mutual  confidence  was  broken.  It  was  evident  that  the  gross 
)  centiousness  of  the  garrison  had  greatly  impaired  the  venera- 
tion of  the  Indians  for  their  heaven-born  visitors.  Even  the 
reverence  for  the  symbols  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  Columbus 
endeavored  to  inculcate,  was  frustrated  by  the  profligacy  of  its 
votaries.  Though  fend  of  ornaments,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  cacique  could  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  admiral  to 
suspend  an  image  of  the  Virgin  about  his  neck,  when  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  an  object  of  Christian  adoration." 

The  suspicions  of  the  chieftain's  guilt  gained  ground  with 
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*  Uiat.  Uel  Alrairaute,  c*p.  4V. 
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many  of  the  Spaniards.  Futlicr  IJoyU-,  in  particular,  rcfrarded 
him  with  an  evil  eye,  and  privately  advised  the  admiral,  now 
that  he  had  him  on  board,  to  detain  him  prisoner;  but  Culum- 
bus  rejected  the  counsel  of  the  crafty  friar,  as  contrary  to  soumi 
policy  and  honorable  faith.  It  is  dillieult,  however,  to  eonci-al 
hirking  ill-will.  The  caci(ine,  accustomed,  in  his  former  inter- 
course with  the  Spaniards,  to  meet  with  faces  beaminjr  witli 
gratitude  and  friendship,  could  not  but  perceive  their  altcrwl 
looks.  Notwithstanding  the  frank  and  cordial  hospitality  of  tin- 
admiral  therefore,  he  soon  begged  permission  to  return  to  laml' 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  mysterious  movement  aiiionsT 
the  natives  on  shore.  A  messenger  frcjui  the  cacique  in(iuireil 
of  the  admiral  how  long  he  intended  to  remain  at  the  luuhor, 
and  was  informed  that  lie  should  sail  on  the  following  day.  In 
the  evening  the  brother  of  Guacanagari  came  on  board,  under 
pretext  of  bartering  a  cpiantity  of  gold  ;  he  was  observed  to 
converse  in  private  witli  the  Indian  women,  and  particiilaily 
with  Catalina,  the  one  whose  distinguished  appearance  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Guacanagari.  After  remaining  some 
time  on  board,  he  returned  to  the  shore.  It  would  seem,  from 
subsequent  events,  that  the  cacique  had  been  toucheil  liy  the 
situation  of  this  Indian  beauty,  or  captivated  by  her  charms, 
and  had  undertaken  to  deliver  her  from  bondage. 

At  midnight,  when  the  crew  were  buried  in  their  first  sloop, 
Catalina  awakened  her  com[)anions.  The  Hhi[)  was  anciioied 
full  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  sea  was  rough  ;  but  lliey 
let  themselves  down  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  swam 
bravely  for  the  shore.  AVith  all  their  precautions  they  were 
overheard  by  the  watch,  and  the  alarm  was  given.  The  hoals 
were  hastily  manned,  and  gave  chase  in  the  direction  of  a  li^lit 
blazing  on  the  shore,  an  evident  beacon  fcr  the  fugitives.  Siieli 
was  the  vigor  of  these  sea-nymphs  that  they  reacdied  tlic  land 
in  safety;  four  were  retaken  on  the  beach,  but  the  heroic  Cala- 
lin.a  with  the  rest  of  her  companions  made  good  their  escape 
into  the  forest. 

When  the  day  dawned,  Columbus  sent  to  Guacanagari  to  de- 
mand the  fugitives;  or  if  they  were  not  in  his  possession,  that 
he  would  have  search  made  for  them.  The  resideiuu;  of  llio 
cacique,  however,  was  silent  and  deserted  ;  not  an  Indian  was 
to  be  seen.  Either  conscious  of  the  suspicions  of  the  Spaniaids, 
and  apprehensive  of  their  hostility,  or  desirous  to  enjoy  his 
prize  unmolested,  the  cacique  had  removed  with  all  his  ciTccts. 


>  IVltr  Murtyr,  dccud  i.  lib.  ii. 
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his  honsolioM,  mid  liis  followora,  and  li:ul  taken  ;ofi]f];e  witli  liia 
island  boaiity  in  tlio  inli'iior.  This  sudden  and  niyHterious  de- 
sertion gave  redonliled  force  to  tlie  doidtts  licretofore  enter- 
tained, and  Guacannj^Mii  was  ifi-neially  stigmatized  as  a  traitor 
to  the  white  men,  and  the  perlidions  destroyer  of  the  garrison. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


FOUNDING   OF   THE   CITY   OK    ISABELLA 

SPANIAUDS. 


MALADIES  OF  THE 


h 


[1493.] 

Thi;  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  both  by  sea  and  land,  ir? 
tlic  vicinity  of  tliis  iiarbor,  tlu'ew  a  gloom  round  tiie  jutighhor- 
hood.  Tile  ruins  of  tlie  fortress,  and  tlie  graves  of  their  niur- 
tlercd  countrymen,  wore  continually  l)efore  their  eyes,  and  tlic 
forests  no  longer  looked  beautiful  while  there  was  an  idea  tlint 
treaclieiy  might  be  lurking  in  their  sliades.  Tlie  silenci;  and 
dreariiu'ss,  also,  caused  by  the  desertion  of  the  natives,  gave  a 
sinister  appearance  to  the  place.  It  began  to  be  considered  by 
the  credulous  mariners  as  uiuU'r  some  baneful  inlluence  or  ma- 
lignant star.  These  were  suflieient  objections  to  discourage 
the  founding  of  a  settlement,  but  there  were  others  of  a  more 
solid  nature.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  was  low,  moist,  and  un- 
healthy, and  there  was  no  stone  for  building  ;  Columl)us  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  abandon  the  place  altogether,  and  found 
bis  projected  colony  in  some  more  favorable  situation.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  animals  on  board  the  ships  were  suf- 
fering from  long  conlinement ;  and  the  multitude  of  persons, 
unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  and  pent  up  in  the  lleet,  languislied 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  land.  The  lighter  caravels,  there- 
fore, scoured  the  coast  in  each  direction,  entering  the  rivers 
and  harhors,  in  search  of  an  advant«i.geous  site.  They  were  in- 
structed also  to  make  inquiries  after  CJuacanagari,  of  whom  Co- 
lumbus, notwithstanding  every  Auspicious  appearance,  still  re- 
tained a  favorable  oi)inion.  The  expeditions  returned  after 
ranging  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  without  success.  There 
were  line  rivers  and  secure  ports,  but  the  coast  was  low  and 
marshy,  and  deficient  in  stone.     The  country  was  generally  de- 


>  Peter  Uirtyr,  decad.  1.  lib.  ii.    Letter  gf  Dr.  Chuucu.    Cura  do  lun  I'alaciov,  c*p 
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Bcrted,  or  if  any  natives  were  seen,  thcj'  fled  immediately  to  th« 
woods.  Melchor  Maldonado  had  proceeded  to  the  eastward, 
until  he  came  to  the  dominions  of  a  cacique,  who  at  first  issued 
forth  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with  menacing  aspect,  hiit  was 
readily  conciliated.  From  him  he  learned  that  Guacanagaii  had 
retired  to  the  mountains.  Another  i)arty  discovered  an  Iiullau 
concealed  near  a  hamlet,  having  been  disabled  by  a  wouiul  re- 
ceived from  a  lance  when  flgliting  against  Caonabo.  His 
account  of  the  destruction  of  the  fortress  agreed  with  that  of 
tlie  Indians  at  the  harlwr,  and  concurred  to  vindicate  the 
cacique  from  the  charge  of  treachery.  Thus  the  Spaniards  con- 
tinued uncertain  as  to  the  real  perpetrators  of  this  dark  and 
dismal  tragedy. 

Being  convinced  that  there  was  no  place  in  this  part  of  the 
island  favorable  for  a  settlement,  Columbus  weighecl  anclior  on 
the  7th  of  December,  with  the  intention  of  seeking  the  port  of 
La  Plata.  In  consequence  of  adverse  weather,  however,  he 
was  obliged  to  put  into  a  harbor  about  ten  leagues  east  of 
Monte  Christi ;  and  on  considering  the  place,  was  struck  with 
its  advantages. 

The  harbor  was  spacious,  and  commanded  by  a  point  of  land 
protected  on  one  side  by  a  natural  rampart  of  rocks,  and  on 
another  by  an  impervious  forest,  presenting  a  strong  position 
for  a  fortress.  There  were  two  rivers,  one  large  and  the  other 
small,  watering  a  green  and  beautiful  plain,  and  offering  ad- 
vantageous situations  for  mills.  About  a  bow-shot  from  the  sea, 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers,  was  an  Indian  village.  The 
soil  appeared  to  be  fertile,  the  waters  to  abound  in  excellent 
fish,  and  the  climate  to  be  temperate  and  genial ;  for  the  trees 
were  in  leaf,  the  shrubs  in  flower,  and  the  birds  in  song,  though 
it  was  the  middle  of  December.  They  had  not  yet  become  fa- 
miliarized with  the  temperature  of  this  favored  islaud,  wliere 
the  rigors  of  winter  are  unknown,  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
succession,  and  even  intermixture  of  fruit  and  flower,  and  wlicre 
smiling  verdure  reigns  throughout  the  year. 

Another  grand  inducement  to  form  their  settlement  in  this 
place  was  tlie  information  received  from  the  Indians  of  tlio  ad- 
jacent village,  that  the  mounfains  of  Cibao,  where  the  gold 
mines  were  situated,  lay  at  no  great  distance,  and  almost  par- 
allel to  the  harbor.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that  there 
could  not  l)e  a  situation  more  favoraldc  for  their  colony. 

An  animated  scene  now  commenced.  The  troops  and  various 
persons  belougnig  to  the  land  service,  and  the  various  laborers 
and  artificers  to  be  employed  iu  building,  were  disensbarked. 
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COLUMBUS'   VESSEL  IN   THE   PORT  OF   LA    PLATA. 
(From  a  print  fouiui  in  a  letter  by  Columbus,  1493.) 
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Th«  provisions,  articles  of  trnfllc,  guns  and  ammunition  for 
defence,  and  implements  of  every  kind,  were  hrouglit  to  shore, 
as  were  also  the  cattle  and  live  stock,  which  had  suffered  cxccs< 
givdy  from  long  restraint,  especially  the  horses.  There  was  a 
gpncral  joy  at  escaping  from  the  irksome  confinement  of  the 
ships,  and  once  more  treading  the  firm  earth,  and  breathing 
the  sweetness  of  the  fields.  An  encampment  was  formed  on  the 
margin  of  the  plain,  around  a  basin  or  sheet  of  water,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  whole  place  was  in  activity.  Thus  was  founded 
the  fi:.jt  Cliristian  city  of  the  New  World,  to  which  Columbus 
gave  tiie  name  of  Isabella,  in  honor  of  his  royal  patroness. 

A  plan  was  formed,  and  streets  and  squares  i  ojected.  The 
greatest  diligence  was  then  exerted  in  erecting  a  church,  a  pub- 
lic storehouse,  and  a  residence  for  the  admiral.  These  were 
built  of  stone,  the  private  houses  were  constructed  of  wood, 
plaster,  reeds,  or  such  materials  as  the  exigency  of  the  case 
permitted,  and  for  a  short  time  every  one  exerted  himself  with 
the  utmost  zeal. 

Maladies,  however,  soon  broke  out.  Many,  unaccustomed  to 
the  sea,  had  suffered  greatly  from  confinement  and  sea-sickness, 
and  from  subsisting  for  a  length  of  time  on  salt  provisions 
much  damaged,  and  mouldy  biscuit.  They  suffered  great  ex- 
posure on  the  land,  also,  before  houses  could  be  built  for  their 
reception  ;  for  the  exhalations  of  a  hot  and  moist  climate,  and 
a  new,  rank  soil,  the  humid  vapors  from  rivers,  and  the  stag- 
nant air  of  close  forests,  rendered  the  wilderness  a  place  of 
severe  trial  to  constitutions  accustomed  to  old  and  highly-culti- 
vated countries.  The  labor  also  of  building  houses,  clearing 
fields,  setting  out  orchards,  and  planting  gardens,  having  all  to 
be  done  with  great  haste,  bore  hard  upon  men  who,  after  toss- 
ing so  long  upon  the  ocean,  stood  in  need  of  relaxation  and 
repose. 

The  maladies  of  the  mind  mingled  with  those  of  the  body. 
Many,  as  has  been  shown,  had  embarked  in  the  expedition  with 
visionary  and  romantic  expectations.  Some  had  anticipated 
the  golden  regions  of  Cipango  and  Cathay,  where  they  were  to 
amass  wealth  without  toil  or  trouble  ;  others  a  region  of  Asiatic 
luxury,  abounding  with  delights ;  and  others  a  splendid  and 
open  career  for  gallant  adventures  and  chivalrous  enterprises. 
What  then  was  their  disappointment  to  find  themselves  confined 
to  the  margin  of  an  island ;  surrounded  by  impracticable  for- 
ests ;  doomed  to  struggle  with  the  rudeness  of  a  wilderness ;  to 
toil  painfully  for  mere  subsistence,  and  to  attain  ovciy  comfort 
by  the  severest  exertion.     As  to  gold,  it  was  brought  to  tliom 
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from  various  quarters,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently to  be  procured  only  l)y  patient  and  persevering  Labor. 
All  these  disappointments  snnk  deep  into  tlieir  lioart.s;  thoir 
spirits  llagged  as  their  golden  dri'anis  melted  away,  und  the 
gloom  of  despondency  aided  the  ravages  of  diseaso. 

Columbus  himself  did  not  eseai)e  the  i)r(.'vak'nt  nialadios. 
The  arduous  natiu*:  of  his  cnteri)rise,  the  resiJonsihiUiy  uiider 
which  he  found  hnnself,  not  merely  to  his  followers  and  his 
sovereigns,  but  to  the  world  at  large,  had  kept  his  mind  in  con- 
tinual agitation.  The  cares  of  so  large  a  squadron  ;  the  iiicrs- 
sant  vigilance  required,  not  only  against  the  lurking  daiigiis 
of  these  unknown  seas,  but  against  the  passions  and  follies  of 
his  followers ;  the  distress  he  had  suffered  from  the  fate  of  his 
murdered  garrison,  and  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  b^'  which  he  was  surrounded  ;  all  tlicso 
had  harassed  his  mind  and  broken  his  rest  while  on  hoard  tlu; 
ship:  since  landing  new  cares  and  toils  had  crowded  upon  liim, 
which,  added  to  the  exposures  incident  to  his  situation  in  this 
new  climate,  completely  overpowered  his  strength.  Sf,!l, 
though  confined  for  several  weeks  to  his  bed  by  severe  illness, 
his  energetic  mind  rose  superior  to  the  sufferings  of  the  body, 
and  he  continued  to  give  directions  about  the  I)uilding  of  the 
city,  and  to  superintend  the  general  concerus  of  the  cxiHidi- 
tion.^ 


CHAPTER  Vir. 


EXPEDITION   OF   ALONZO   DE   OJEDA    TO  EXPLORE  THE   INTERIOU  OF 
THE   ISLAND  —  DESPATCH    Ol'   THE   SIHPS   TO    SPAIN. 

[1493.] 

The  ships  having  discharged  thtir  cargoes,  it  was  neccssnrv 
to  send  the  greater  part  of  them  back  to  Spain.  Here  ncv, 
anxieties  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  had  liopnl 
to  find  treasures  of  gold  and  precious  merchandise  acennin- 
latcd  b}'  the  men  left  behmd  on  the  first  voyage  ;  or  at  lensi 
the  sources  of  wealthy  traffic  ascertanied,  by  which  speedily 
to  freight  his  vessels.  The  destruction  of  the  garrison  had  de- 
feated all  those  hopes.  He  was  aware  of  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations entertained  by  the  sovereigns  and  the  nation.    Wlial 


'  Hilt,  del  Atroirante,  cap.  50.    Ilerrera,  TliRt.  Iiid.,  decad.  t.  lib.  ii.  ca|>.  10.    I'ctcr 
Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  il.    Letter  of  Dr.  Cbaiicn,  cte. 
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wouM  be  their  disappointment  when  the  returning  ships  brought 
nothing  but  a  tale  of  disaster !  Something  must  be  done, 
before  the  ve  sels  sailed,  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  his  discoveries, 
and  justify  his  own  magnificent  representations. 

As  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  If  it 
were  really  the  island  of  Cipango,  it  must  contain  populous 
cities,  existing  probably  in  some  more  cultivated  region,  beyontl 
*he  lofty  mountains  with  which  it  was  intersected.  All  the 
Indians  concurred  in  mentioning  Cibao  as  the  tract  of  country 
whence  they  derived  their  gold.  The  very  name  of  its  cacique, 
>onabo,  signifying  "  The  Lord  of  the  Golden  House,"  seemed 
to  indicate  the  wealth  of  his  dominions.  The  tracts  where  the 
mines  were  said  to  abound  lay  at  a  distance  of  but  three  or 
four  days'  journey,  directly  in  the  interior ;  Columbus  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  send  an  expedition  to  explore  it  previous 
to  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  If  the  result  should  confirm  his 
hopes,  he  would  then  be  able  to  send  home  the  fleet  with  confi- 
dence, bearing  tidings  of  the  discovery  of  the  golden  mountains 
of  Cibao.* 

The  person  he  chose  for  this  enterprise  was  AlonzodeOjeda, 
the  same  cavalier  who  has  been  already  noticed  for  bis  daring 
spirit  and  great  bodily  force  and  agility.  Delighting  in  all  ser- 
vice of  a  hazardous  and  adventurous  nature,  Ojeda  was  the 
more  stimulated  to  this  expedition  from  the  formidable  charac- 
ter of  the  mountain  cacique,  Caonabo,  whose  dominions  he  was 
to  penetrate.  He  set  out  from  the  harbor,  early  in  January, 
1494,  accompanied  by  a  small  force  of  well-armed  and  deter- 
mined men,  several  of  them  young  and  spirited  cavaliers  like 
himself.  He  struck  directly  southward  into  the  interior.  For 
the  two  first  days  the  march  was  toilsome  and  difficult,  through 
a  country  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants ;  for  terror  of  the 
Spaniards  extended  along  the  seacoast.  On  the  second  even- 
ing they  came  to  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  they  as- 
cended by  an  Indian  path,  winding  up  a  steep  and  narrow 
defile,  and  they  slept  for  the  night  at  the  summit.  Hence,  the 
next  morning,  they  beheld  the  sun  rise  with  great  glory  over 
a  vast  and  delicious  plain  covered  with  noble  forests,  studded 
with  villages  and  hamlets,  and  enlivened  by  the  shining  waters 
of  tlie  Yagui. 

Descending  into  this  plain,  Ojeda  and  his  companions  boldly 
entered  the  Indian  villages.  The  inhabitants,  far  from  being 
hostile,  overwhelmed  them  with  hospitality,  and,  in  fact,  im- 

>  Harrtra,  Hiat.  Ind.,  dec.  1.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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pedcd  their  journey  by  their  kindness.  They  had  also  to  ford 
many  rivers  in  traversing  this  plain,  so  that  they  were  five  or 
six  days  in  reaching  the  chain  of  mountains  which  locked  up,  ag 
it  were,  the  golden  region  of  o.     They  penetrated  into  this 

district,  without  meeting  with  any  other  obstacles  than  those 
presented  by  the  rude  nature  of  the  country.  Caonabo,  so  re- 
doubtable for  his  courage  and  ferocity,  must  have  been  in  some 
distant  part  of  his  dominions,  for  he  never  appeared  to  dispute 
their  progress.  The  natives  received  them  with  kindness; 
they  were  naked  and  uncivilized,  like  the  other  inhaliitants  of 
the  island,  nor  were  there  any  traces  of  the  important  cities 
which  their  imaginations  had  once  pictured  forth.  Tlioy  saiv, 
however,  ample  signs  of  natural  wealth.  The  sands  of  the 
mountain  streams  glittered  with  particles  of  gold  ;  tlicsc  the 
natives  wouhl  skilfully  separate,  and  give  to  the  Spaniards  with- 
out expecting  a  recompense.  In  some  places  they  picked  up 
large  specimens  of  virgin  ore  from  the  beds  of  the  torrents,  and 
stones  streaked  and  richly  impregnated  with  it.  Peter  Martvr 
afllrms  that  he  saw  a  mass  of  rude  gold  weighing  nine  ounces, 
which  Ojeda  himself  had  found  in  one  of  the  brooks.' 

All  these  were  considered  as  mere  superficial  washings  of 
the  soil,  betraying  the  hidden  treasures  lurking  in  the  deep 
veins  and  rocky  bosoms  of  the  mountains,  and  only  requiring 
the  hand  of  labor  to  bring  them  to  light.  As  the  object  of  his 
expedition  was  merely  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country, 
Ojeda  led  back  his  little  band  to  the  harbor,  full  of  enthusiastic 
accounts  of  the  golden  promise  of  these  mountains.  A  young 
cavalier  of  the  name  of  Gorvalan,  who  had  been  despatched  at 
the  same  time  on  a  similar  expedition,  and  who  had  explored  a 
different  tract  of  country,  returned  with  similar  reports. 
These  flattering  accounts  served  for  a  time  to  reanimate  tlie 
drooping  and  desponding  colonists,  and  induced  Columbus  to 
believe  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  explore  the  mines  of 
Cibao,  to  open  inexhaustible  sources  of  riches.  He  determined, 
as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
mountains,  and  seek  a  favorable  site  for  a  mining  establish- 
ment.'■' 

The  season  was  now  propitious  for  the  return  of  the  fleet, 
and  Columbus  lost  no  tiine  in  despatching  twelve  of  the  ships 
under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Torres,  retaining  only  live 
for  the  service  of  the  colony. 

By  this  opi)ortunity  he  sent  home  specimens  of  the  gold  found 


>  Pfter  M»rtyr  decad.  t.  lib.  U. 
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ainoiiii  the  moiiiitainK  juid  rivers  (jf  Cih.'io,  and  .ill  siieh  fruits 
ami  phuits  us  were  curious,  or  appotircd  to  be  valimhle.  He 
ffroto  iu  the  most  sauguiiic  terms  of  the  expeditions  of  Ojeda 
jinil  (Jorvalan,  the  last  of  whom  retiiriied  to  Spain  in  the  fleet. 
He  rci)eatcd  his  conlideut  antieii)ations  of  soon  being  able  to 
make  abundimt  shipments  of  gold,  of  precious  drugs  and 
spices ;  tlie  search  for  them  being  delayed  for  the  present  by 
the  sickness  of  himself  and  people,  and  the  cares  and  labors  re- 
quired in  building  the  infant  city.  lie  described  the  beauty 
and  fcrtihty  of  the  islanil ;  its  range  of  noble  mountains ;  its 
wide,  abundant  i)lains,  watered  l)y  beautiful  rivers ;  the  quick 
fecundity  of  the  soil,  evinced  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
3u<';u--caue,  and  of  various  grains  and  vegetables  brougiit  from 
luiropo. 

As  it  would  take  some  time,  however,  to  obtain  provisions 
from  th'jir  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  produce  of  their  live 
stock,  adetpuite  to  the  subsistence  of  the  colony,  which  consisted 
of  about  a  tliousand  souls ;  and  as  they  could  not  accustom 
themselves  to  the  food  of  the  natives,  Columbus  requested 
present  supplies  from  Spain.  Their  provisions  were  already 
growing  scanty.  IMuch  of  their  wine  had  been  lost  from  the 
badness  of  the  casks  ;  and  the  colonists,  in  their  infirm  state  of 
health,  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  their  accustomed  diet. 
There  was  an  immediate  necessity  of  medicines,  clothing,  and 
arms.  Horses  were  required  likewise  for  the  public  works, 
ami  for  military  service  ;  being  found  of  great  cfTect  in  awing 
tlic  natives,  who  had  the  utmost  dread  of  those  animals.  He 
re(iuested  also  an  additional  number  of  workmen  and  mechan- 
ics, and  men  skilled  in  mining  and  in  smelting  and  purifying 
ore.  He  recommended  various  persons  to  the  notice  and  favor 
of  the  sovereigns,  among  whom  was  I'edro  INIargcrite,  an  Arra- 
gouian  cavalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  who  had  a  wife  and 
children  to  be  provided  for,  and  who,  for  his  good  services, 
Colnmhus  begged  might  be  appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
order  to  whicl*  he  belonged.  In  like  manner  he  entreated  pat- 
ronage for  Juan  Aguado,  who  was  about  to  return  in  the  ficet, 
making  particular  mention  of  his  merits.  From  both  of  these 
men  he  was  destined  to  experience  the  most  signal  ingratitude. 

In  these  sirqis  he  sent  also  the  men,  women,  and  children 
taken  in  the  Caribbee  islands,  recommending  that  they  should 
be  carefully  instructed  in  tlie  Spanisli  language  and  tiie  Chris- 
ti;ui  faith.  From  the  roving  and  adventurous  uatuxe  of  these 
people,  and  their  general  acquaintance  witli  tlie  various  lan- 
guagei  of   this  great  archipelago,  he  thought  that,  wlieu  the 
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precepts  of  religion  and  the  usages  of  civilization  had  reformed 
their  savage  manners  and  cannibal  propensities,  they  niiglit  be 
rendered  eminently  serviceable  as  interpreters,  and  as  means 
of  propagating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

Among  the  many  sound  and  salutary  sjiggestions  in  this 
letter,  there  Is  one  of  a  most  pernicious  tendency,  wriiton  in 
that  mistaken  view  of  natural  rights  prevalent  at  the  day,  but 
fruitful  of  mucli  wrong  and  misery  in  the  world.  Considerinir 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  these  cannibal  pagans  transfoi ie(l 
to  the  Catiioiic  soil  of  SprJn,  the  greater  would  be  the  niiml)or 
of  souls  put  li?  the  way  of  salvation,  he  proposed  to  establish 
an  exchange  of  them  as  slaves,  against  live  stock,  to  he  fur- 
nished by  merchants  to  the  colony.  The  ships  to  bring  such 
stock  were  to  land  nowhere  but  at  the  Island  of  Isabella,  where 
the  Carib  cai)tives  would  be  ready  for  delivery.  A  duty  was  to 
be  levied  on  each  slave  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  revenue. 
In  this  way  the  colony  would  be  furnished  with  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  free  of  expense ;  the  peaceful  islanders  would  be 
freed  from  warlike  and  inhuman  neighbors ;  the  royal  treasury 
would  be  greatly  enriched  ;  and  a  vast  number  of  souls  would 
be  snatched  from  perdition,  and  carried,  as  it  were,  by  main 
force  to  heaven.  Such  is  the  strange  sophistry  by  which 
upright  men  may  sometimes  deceive  themselves.  Columbus 
feared  the  "disappointment  of  the  sovereigns  in  respect  to  the 
product  of  his  enterprises,  and  was  anxious  to  devise  some 
mode  of  lightening  their  expenses  until  he  could  open  some 
ample  source  of  profit.  The  conversion  of  infidels,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  by  persuasion  or  force,  was  one  of  the  popular 
tenets  of  the  day ;  and  in  recommending  the  enslaving  of  the 
Carlbs,  Columbus  thought  that  he  was  obeying  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  when  he  was  in  reality  listening  to  the  incite- 
ments of  his  interest.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  sovereigns 
did  not  accord  with  his  ideas,  l)ut  ordered  that  the  Carlbs  sliould 
be  converted  like  the  rest  of  the  islanders ;  a  command  wliicii 
emanated  from  the  merciful  heart  of  Isabella,  who  ever  showed 
herself  the  benign  protectress  of  the  Indians. 

The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  the  2d  of  February,  1494.  Thoun;h 
it  brought  back  no  wealth  to  Spain,  yet  expectation  was  kept 
alive  by  the  sanguine  letter  of  Columbus,  and  the  specimens  of 
gold  which  he  transmitted  ;  hh  favorable  accounts  were  corrob- 
orated by  letters  from  Friiir  Boyle,  Doctor  Chanca,  and  other 
persons  of  crediltility,  and  by  the  personal  reports  of  Corvalan. 
The  sordid  calculations  of  petty  spirits  were  as  yet  overruled 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  generous  minds,  captivated  by  the  lofljf 
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nature  of  these  enterprises.  There  was  something  wonderfully 
grand  in  the  idea  of  thus  introtUicing  new  races  of  animals  and 
plants,  of  building  cities,  extending  colonies,  and  sowing  the 
seeds  of  civilization  and  of  enlightened  empire  in  this  beautiful 
but  savage  world.  It  struck  the  minds  of  learned  and  classical 
men  with  admiration,  filling  them  with  pleasant  dreams  and 
reveri's,  and  seeming  to  realize  the  poetical  pictures  of  the 
olden  time.  "  Columbus,"  says  old  Peter  Martyr,  "  has  begun 
to  build  a  city,  as  he  has  lately  written  to  me,  and  to  sow  our 
seed  i  and  propagate  our  animals !  Who  of  us  shall  now  speak 
with  wonder  of  Saturn,  Ceres,  and  Triptolemus,  travelling  about 
the  earth  to  spread  new  inventions  among  mankind  ?  Or  of  the 
Flioenicians  who  built  Tyre  or  Sidon  ?  Or  of  the  Tyrians  them- 
selves, whose  roving  desires  led  them  to  migrate  into  foreign 
lands,  to  build  new  cities,  and  establish  new  communities?  "  * 

Such  were  the  comments  of  enlightened  and  benevolent  men, 
who  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
not  for  the  wealth  it  woui'l  bring  to  P^urope,  but  for  the  field  it 
would  open  for  glorious  and  benevolent  enterprises,  and  the 
blessings  and  improvements  of  civilized  life,  which  it  would 
widely  dispense  through  barbarous  and  uncultivated  regions. 

Note.—  iHabella  at  the  present  day  ia  quite  overgrown  with  foreat,  in  the  midst  of 
nhicb  arc  Htill  to  be  Hcen,  partly  Htanding,  the  piUars  of  the  church,  Home  remains  of  the 
kind's  ttturchouHOH,  and  part  of  the  rcMidcuce  of  Columbus,  ali  built  of  hewn  titone. 
The  email  fortress  is  also  a  prominent  ruin;  and  a  little  north  of  it  is  u  circular  pillar 
about  ten  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  of  solid  musonry,  nearly  entire ;  which 
appears  to  have  had  a  wooden  gallery  or  battlciicnt  round  the  top  for  the  convenience 
of  room,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  was  planted  tlie  tlagstaff.  Having  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  iron  clamp  imbedded  in  the  stone,  which  served  to  secure  the  Hagstaiif 
ititclf,  I  lure  it  out,  nnd  now  cousign  to  you  this  curious  relic  of  tlie  tirst  foothold  of 
civlli/atidn  in  the  Kew  World,  after  it  lias  been  exposed  to  the  elements  nearly  three 
liundred  and  tifty  years.— /Vom  the  Letter  0/  T.  S.  Ueneker. 
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CHATTER  VIII. 

DISCONTENTS    AT    ISABELLA  —  MUTINY    OF    BEUNAL    DIAZ    DE    PISA. 

[1494.] 

The  embryo  city  of  Isabella  was  rapidly  assuming  a  form. 
A  dry  stone  wall  surrounded  it,  to  protect  it  from  any  sudden 
attack  of  the  natives,  although  the  most  friendly  disposition 
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was  evinced  by  the  Tntlians  of  tlic  viciiiily,  wliobrouiflit,  siip[)lios 
of  their  simple  artieles  of  focul,  juul  i^iive  tliein  in  oxcliaiiirc  for 
European  triiles.  On  the  day  of  the  K[)ii)liany,  the  (iili  of 
'  February,  the  cluirch  being  sufliciently  completed.  lii<>h  mass 
was  celebrated  with  great  poni[)  and  ceremony,  l)y  Friar  IJoylc 
and  the  twelve  ecclesiastics.  The  affairs  of  the  settlement 
being  thus  apparently  in  a  regular  train,  Colurnhns,  though  still 
confined  by  indisposition,  began  to  make  arrangements  for  liis 
contemplated  expedition  to  the  niountains  of  C'ihao,  when  an 
unexpected  disturbance  in  his  little  community  for  a  time 
engrossed  his  attention. 

The  sailing  of  the  lleet  for  Spain  had  bei-n  a  melancholy  sioiht 
to  many  whose  terms  of  enlistment  compelled  them  to  remain 
on  the  island.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  inunediate 
wealth,  disgusted  with  the  lal)ors  imposed  on  them,  and  a[)pallG(l 
by  the  maladies  prevalent  thronghoutliie  C(jmniimity.  they  he<fun 
to  look  with  horror  n[)on  tlie  surrounding  wilderness,  as  des- 
tined to  be  the  grave  of  their  hopes  and  of  themselves.  When 
the  last  sail  disappeared,  they  felt  as  if  completely  severe(l  from 
their  country  ;  and  the  tender  recollections  of  home,  wliich  had 
been  chocked  for  a  time  I)y  tlie  novelty  and  bustle  annuid  tlicm, 
ruslied  with  sudd.Mi  force  u[)on  their  minds.  To  return  to  Spain 
liecame  their  ruling  idea,  and  the  same  want  of  r'.dleclion  wiiich 
had  hurried  them  into  the  enteri)rise,  without  inquiring  into  its 
leal  nature,  now  prompted  tliem  to  extricate  themselves  from  it, 
by  any  means  however  desperate. 

Whc...  po^^'dar  discontents  prevail  there  is  seldom  wanting 
aorae  daring  spirit  to  give  them  a  dangH'rons  direction.  One 
JJernal  Diaz  de  Pisa,  a  man  of  some  im[iortance,  who  liad 
held  a  civil  oflice  about  the  court,  Iiad  come  out  witii  liie  expe- 
dition as  comptroller ;  he  seems  to  liave  jiresiuned  upon  his 
official  powers,  and  to  have  had  early  differences  with  the 
admiral.  Disgusted  with  his  omploymei.t  in  the  colony,  he 
soon  made  a  faction  among  tlic;  discontented,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  take  advantage  of  the  indisposition  of  Colum- 
bus, to  seize  upon  some  or  all  of  the  five  shii)s  in  tlie  harlmr, 
and  return  in  them  to  Spain.  It  would  be  easy  to  justify  their 
claiulestine  return,  by  preferring  a  complaint  against  the  admiral, 
representing  the  fallacy  of  his  enterprises,  and  .iccusing  liiin 
of  gross  deceptions  and  exaggerations  i.i  his  accounts  of  the 
countries  he  had  discoveicd.  It  is  pi()])able  that  some;  of  those 
peoi))e  r(>ally  considercil  him  c  dpaide  of  the  charges  thus  fahri- 
'Mcd  against  him  ;  for  in  the  d.sappointmenl  of  their  avaricious 
hopes,  they  overlooked  the  real  \  .ilue  ol   those  fertile  islands, 
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which  were  to  enrich  nations  by  the  pro(hicc  of  their  soil. 
p>ery  coinitry  was  sterile  and  uni)roiitai)le  in  their  eyes  that 
(lid  not  immediately  teem  with  gold.  Though  they  had  con- 
tinual proofs  in  the  specimens  V)rought  by  the  natives  to  the 
settlement,  or  furnished  to  Ojeda  and  Gorvalau,  that  the  rivers 
iintl  mountains  in  the  interior  abounded  with  ore,  yet  even  these 
daily  proofs  were  falsified  in  their  eyes.  One  Fermin  Cedo,  a 
wroug-headed  and  obstinate  man,  who  had  come  out  as  assayer 
and  purifier  of  metals,  had  imbibed  the  same  prejudice  against 
the  expedition  with  Bernal  Diaz.  He  pertinaciously  insisted 
tbat  there  was  no  gold  in  the  island  ;  or  at  least  that  it  was 
found  in  such  inconsiderable  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the 
search.  He  declared  that  tiie  large  grains  of  virgin  ore  brought 
liy  the  natives  had  been  melted ;  that  they  had  been  the  slow 
accumulation  of  many  years,  having  remained  a  long  time  in 
tlio  families  of  the  Indians,  and  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  ;  which  in  many  instances  was  probably  the  case. 
Otiior  specimens  of  a  large  size  he  pronounced  of  a  very  inferior 
quality,  and  debased  with  brass  by  the  natives.  The  words  of 
this  man  outweigiied  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  many  joined 
him  in  the  belief  that  the  island  was  really  destitute  of  gold. 
It  was  not  until  some  time  aftcrwtird  that  the  real  character  of 
Fermin  Tcdo  was  ascertained,  and  the  discovery  made  that  his 
ignorance  was  at  least  equal  to  his  obstinacy  and  presumption  ; 
qualities  apt  to  enter  largely  into  the  compound  of  a  meddle- 
sonic  and  mischievous  man.' 

KiK'ouragiMl  by  such  substantial  co  operation,  a  number  of 
tnr!)nlont  spirits  concerted  to  take  immediate  possession  of  tiie 
ships  and  inaivc  sail  for  Europe.  The  Influence  of  Hernal  Diaz 
ill!  I'isa  at  court  would  obtain  for  them  a  favorable  hearing,  and 
thoy  trusted  to  their  unanimous  representations,  to  prejudice  Co- 
lumbus in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  ever  fickle  in  its  smiles, 
and  most  ready  to  tin-n  suddenly  and  capriciously  from  the 
favorites  it  has  most  idolized. 

Fortunately  this  mutiny  was  discovered  before  it  proceeded 
to  action.  Columbus  immediately  ordered  the  ringleaders  to 
be  arrested.  On  making  investigations,  a  memorial  or  infor- 
mation against  himself,  full  of  slanders  and  misrepresentations, 
was  found  concealed  in  the  buoy  of  one  of  the  ships.  It  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  Bernal  Diaz.  The  admiral  conducted  him- 
Holf  with  great  moderation.  Out  of  respect  to  the  rank  and 
station  of  Diaz,  he  forbore  to  inflict  avy  punishment ;  but  con- 
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fined  him  on  board  one  of  the  ships,  to  be  sent  to  Spain  foi 
trial,  together  with  the  process  or  investigation  of  his  offence 
and  the  seditious  memorial  which  had  been  discovered.  Sev- 
eral of  the  inferior  mutineers  were  punished  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  culpability,  but  not  with  the  severity  which 
their  offence  deserved.  To  guard  against  any  recuiTeuce  of  a 
similar  attempt,  Columbus  ordered  that  all  the  guns  and  naval 
munitions  should  be  taken  out  of  four  of  the  vessels,  and  put 
into  the  principal  ship,  which  was  given  in  charge  to  persons  in 
whom  he  could  place  implicit  confidence.^ 

This  was  the  first  time  Columbus  exercised  the  right  of  pun- 
ishing  delinquents  in  his  new  government,  and  it  immediately 
awakened  the  most  violent  animadversions.  His  measures, 
though  necessary  for  the  general  safety,  and  characterized  by 
the  greatest  lenity,  were  censured  as  arbitrary  and  vindictive. 
Already  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner  among  the  people 
he  was  to  govern  was  clearly  manifested.  He  had  national 
prejudices  to  encounter,  of  all  others  the  most  general  and  il- 
liberal. He  had  no  natural  friends  to  rally  round  him ;  where- 
as the  mutineers  had  connections  in  Spain,  friends  in  the  colony, 
and  met  with  sympathy  in  every  discontented  mind.  An  early 
hostility  «vas  thus  engendered  against  Columbus,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  throughout  his  life,  and  the  seeds  were  sown 
of  a  series  of  factions  and  mutinies  which  afterward  distracted 
the  island. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


EXPEDITION   OP   COLUMBUS   TO   THE   MOUNTAINS   OF   CIBAO. 


■    ^|. 


[1494.] 

Having  at  length  recovered  from  his  long  illness,  and  the 
mutiny  at  the  settlement  being  effectually  cliecked,  Columbus 
prepared  for  his  immediate  departure  for  Cibao.  He  intrusted 
the  command  of  the  city  and  the  ships,  during  his  absence,  to  his 
brother  Don  Diego,  appointing  able  persons  tc  counsel  and 
assist  him.  Don  Diego  is  represented  by  Las  Casas,  who  knew 
him  personally,  as  a  man  of  great  merit  and  discretion,  of  a 
gentle  and  pacific  disposition,  and  more  characterized  by  sim- 


>  UerrerB,  Hiat.  Ind.,  decad.  t.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  11.    Hist,  del  Aimlrante,  cap.  60. 
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plicity  than  shrewdness.  He  was  sober  in  'ils  attire,  wearing 
almost  the  dress  of  an  ecclesiastic,  and  Las  Casas  thinks  lie 
had  secret  hopes  of  preferment  in  the  church ;  *  indeed  Colum- 
bus intimates  as  much  when  he  mentions  him  in  his  will. 

As  the  admiral  intended  to  liuild  a  fortress  in  the  mountains, 
and  to  form  an  establishment  for  working  the  mines,  he  took 
witli  him  the  necessary  artificers,  workmen,  miners,  munitions, 
and  implements.  He  was  also  alx)ut  to  enter  the  territories  of 
tiie  redoubtable  Caonal>o ;  it  was  important,  therefore,  to  take 
with  him  a  force  that  should  not  only  secure  him  against  any 
warlike  opposition,  but  should  spread  through  the  country  a 
formidable  idea  of  the  power  of  the  white  men,  and  deter  the 
Indians  from  any  future  violence,  either  toward  communities 
or  wandering  individuals.  Every  healthy  ix;rson,  therefore, 
who  could  be  spared  from  tiie  settlement,  was  put  in  requisi- 
tion, together  with  all  tlie  cavalry  that  could  be  mustered  ;  and 
every  arrangement  was  made  to  strike  the  savages  with  the 
display  of  military  splendor. 

On  the  l'2th  of  March,  Columbus  set  out  at  the  head  of  about 
four  hundred  men  well  aimwl  and  equipiKjd,  with  shining  hel- 
mets and  corselets  ;  with  arquebuses,  lances,  swords,  and  cross- 
bows, and  followed  by  a  multitude  of  the  neighboring  Indians. 
They  sallied  from  the  city  in  martial  array,  with  banners  flying, 
and  sound  of  drum  and  trumiKJt.  Their  march  for  the  firat  day 
was  across  the  plain  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  ford- 
ing two  rivers,  and  passing  through  a  fair  and  verdant  country. 
Tliey  encamiKjd  in  the  evening,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  fields, 
at  the  foot  of  a  wild  and  rocky  pass  of  the  mountains. 

The  ascent  of  this  rugged  defile  presented  formidable  diflH- 
culties  to  the  little  army,  encumbered  as  it  was  with  various 
implements  and  munitions.  There  was  nothing  but  an  Indian 
footpath,  winding  among  rocks  and  precipices,  or  through 
brakes  and  thickets,  entangled  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  a 
tropical  forest.  A  number  of  high-spirited  young  cavaliers 
volunteered  to  oi)en  a  route  for  the  army.  They  had  probably 
learnt  this  kind  of  service  in  the  Moorish  wars,  where  it  was 
often  necessary  on  a  sudden  to  open  roads  for  the  march  of 
troops,  and  the  conveyance  of  artillery  across  the  mountains 
of  Granada.  Throwing  tiiemselves  in  advance  with  laborers 
and  pioneers,  whom  they  stimulated  by  then'  example,  as  well 
as  by  promises  of  liberal  reward,  they  soon  constructed  the 
first  road  formed  in  the  New  World,  and  which  was  called  P^l 

>  Las  Cosas,  Ul»t.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  82,  MS. 
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Puerto  do  lo8  llidalfros,  or  Tho  riciilloincn's  Pass,  in  honor  o! 
tlie  galliuit  cavaliers  wlio  cffoctod  it.' 

On  the  following  day  llu*  army  toiled  np  this  steep  defile,  ano 
arrived  where  the  gorge  of  the  nionntain  opened  into  the  interior. 
Hero  a  land  of  promise  snddenly  bnrst  upon  their  view.  U 
was  the  same  glorious  prospect  which  had  delighted  Ojeda  .ind 
his  companions.  Helow  lay  a  vast  and  delicious  plain,  paintoil 
and  enamelled,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  rich  variety  of  tropical 
vegetation.  The  magnificent  forests  presented  that  min<i,li(l 
henuty  and  majesty  of  vegetable  forms  known  only  to  tlicse 
generous  climates.  Palms  of  pro<ligious  height,  and  spreading 
mahogany  trees,  towered  from  amid  a  wilderness  of  variegated 
foliage.  Freshness  and  verdure  were  maintained  by  nuincroiis 
streams,  which  meandered  gleaming  through  the  (leep  bosom 
of  the  woodland ;  while  various  villages  and  hamlels,  peepiiif; 
from  among  the  trees,  and  the  smoke  of  others  rising  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  forests,  gave  signs  of  a  nmnerous  i)opulatioo. 
The  luxuriant  landscape  extended  as  far  as  the  eyo  could  reaoli, 
until  it  appeared  to  melt  away  and  mingle  with  the  horizon. 
The  S  )aniards  gazed  with  rapture  upon  this  soft,  voluptuous 
country,  which  seemed  to  realize  their  idea:;  of  a  terrestijjil 
paradise ;  and  Columbus,  struck  with  its  vast  extent,  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain. - 

Having  descended  the  rugged  pass,  the  army  issued  upon  the 
plain,  iu  martial  style,  with  great  clangor  of  warlike  instrumonUs. 

>  Hist,  del  Alralrante,  cap.  50.    IlUlnlfiro.  «•  «i  Tlijo,  do  AIro,  Mlcrally,  •' n  Bon  cf 
Buriobody,"  In  contradiHtinctiou  to  an  obitcurc  and  low-burn  man,  ii  mm  uf  nobody, 
2  Laa  CaeoM,  IliHt.  Ind.,  lib.  t.  cup.  00,  MS. 

Extract  of  a  Lttter  from  T.  S.  l/fnetcn,  Eitq.,  dnted  Sanliago  {St.  Domingo),  ^th 

September,  1847. 

Tht  i-oute  over  which  Columbus  traced  his  course  from  Icnbrlla  to  tho  mnuntalnii  nf 
("ihuo  cxiHtH  in  all  ItH  primlttvc  nidunesB.  The  Puerto  dc  Ioh  MidnlgoH  in  kIIII  the  iiarinw 
rii(;i;(-d  footpath  winding  among  roclcR  and  precipicett,  k-adlii^'  through  tlit'  only  ]>i;ic 
lirable  dotile  which  traverses  the  Monte  Christl  range  of  inoniitaiiiH  In  thin  vicinity,  ;ii 
jM'cNent  called  the  I'u/ih  of  Marney  and  it  is  gomewhal  Kurpi'tniiig  that,  <jf  iIiIm  liiKt  itmi 
iL'niarkable  footprint  of  the  white  man  in  the  New  World,  there  does  nut  at  the  |)I'i'hl'iiI 
ilay  exist  the  least  tradition  of  its  former  name  or  importance. 

'rill'  spring  of  cool  und  delightful  water  met  with  in  the  gorge,  in  a  deep  dark  (jlon 
overxhadoived  by  palm  and  mahogany  trees,  near  the  outlet  where  the  magnilkonl  Vci;,i 
bleaks  upon  the  view,  still  coi'tinues  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  weary  traveller.  WIumi 
I  drank  from  this  lonely  little  fountain,  I  could  hardly  realize  the /act  that  ('i>liinilni« 
must  likewise  have  partaken  of  lt«  sparkling  waters,  when  at  the  height  ot  liir<  glnrv, 
Burrotinded  by  cavalierB  attired  in  the  gorgeous  custumcB  of  the  age,  and  warriors  recently 
from  the  Moorish  wars. 

Judging  by  tlie  distance  Btated  to  have  bccn^  ravelled  over  the  plain,  Columbus  mii«l 
have  crossed  the  Yaqul  near  or  at  I'onton  ;  which  very  likely  received  its  naiiie  from  thi/ 
rafts  or  pontoons  employed  to  cross  the  river.  Abundance  of  reeds  grow  along  il« 
banks,  and  the  reniainsof  an  Indian  village  are  still  very  distinctiv  to  be  traced  in  the 
vicinity.  Hy  this  route  he  avoided  two  large  rivers,  the  Amina  and  the  Mar,  which  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  Vaqui  opposite  Ksperanza. 

The  road  from  I'onton  to  the  Ulvcr  Hanitiue  jiasses  through  the  «2"'\le«  of  I^Cuesta 
•nd  Nicayagua. 
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WIicii  tln'  IiKliiiiiH  bi'lii'ld  this  sliiiiin<j  l)!Ui(l  of  w.'irriorH,  pliltc 
iiiir  ill  slcid,  ciii('ru;in_<j;  from  tin;  iiiouiitiiiiis  willi  praiu'lii}^  Hloi'di 
jiiul  lliiiiiitiiij^  l>iiiiii(!rs,  iiiid  lu'anl  for  tlio  llrst  tiiiu'  tlioir  r()oi<s 
j„i,|  forests  ct'hoiiij^  to  the;  din  of  drum  mid  triiiniMit,  tlii-y  mij^iit 
ffel!  bavc  taken  such  !i  woiideifiil  i»age:ujt  for  a  siipcriifitiind 
vision. 

in  tliin  way  Colnmbns  dispospd  of  his  forces  wliPiicvor  lie 
approaclied  a.  populous  village,  i)l!U'ing  the  cavalry  in  front,  for 
the  lioi'ses  iiiKpircd  a  mingU'd  tciior  and  admiration  among 
the  natives.  Las  Casas  observes  t'lat  at  first  tliey  supposed  Hk; 
rider  ami  liis  liorse  lo  he  one  animal,  and  nothing  could  exeei'd 
their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  horsenuiu  dismount,  a  cireum- 
iitaiice  which  shows  that  tlu;  alleged  origin  of  the  ancient  falilc 
of  the  centaurs  is  at  least  founded  in  nature.  On  the  ajjproach 
of  the  army  the  Indians  generally  fled  with  terror,  and  took 
refuge  in  tlielr  houses.  Such  was  their  simplicity,  that  they 
meiely  put  up  a  sliglit  harrier  of  rci'ds  at  the  portal,  and  seemed 
to  consider  themselves  i)erfectly  secure.  Columhus,  pleased  to 
meet  with  such  artlessness,  ordered  that  thcise  frail  harritu's 
should  he  scrupulously  respected,  and  the  inhahitanls  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  fancied  security.^  Hy  degrees  their  fears 
wei'C  allayed  through  the  mediation  of  interpreters  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  trilling  presents.  Their  kindness  and  gratitude 
coulil  not  then  ho  cxceetled,  and  the  march  of  the  army  was 
continually  retarded  hy  the  hospitidity  of  tlie  numerous  villages 
througli  which  it  passed.  Such  was  the  frank  communion 
among  these  people  that  the  Indians  who  accompanied  the  army 
entered  without  ceremony  into  the  houses,  helping  themselves 
to  any  thing  of  which  they  stood  in  need,  without  exciting  sur- 
prise or  anger  in  the  inhabitants ;  the  latter  olfcrcd  to  do  the 
same  with  respect  to  the  Spaniards,  and  seemed  astonished 
when  they  met  a  repulse.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  the  case 
merely  with  respect  to  articles  of  food ;  for  we  are  t<jld  thttt 
the  Indians  were  not  careless  in  their  notions  of  property,  and 
the  crime  of  theft  was  one  of  the  few  which  were  punislu'd 
aniouj^  them  with  great  severity.  Food,  however,  is  generally 
open  to  free  psirticipation  in  savage  life,  and  is  rarely  made  an 
object  of  barter,  until  habits  of  trade  have  been  introduced  by 
the  white  men.  The  untutored  savage  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world  scorns  to  make  a  trallic  of  hospitality. 

After  a  march  of  live  leagues  across  the  plain,  they  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  a  largo  and  beautiful  stream,  called   by  the 


1  Laa  CaBBi,  lib.  sup.  li.  cap.  SO. 
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natives  Yjipui,  but  to  which  the  admiral  gave  the  name  of  the 
River  of  Reeds.  lie  was  not  aware  that  it  was  the  same  strpRm, 
whioii,  after  winding  through  the  Vega,  falls  into  tlie  sea  near 
Monte  Christi,  and  whieh,  in  his  first  voyage,  he  had  urvrnod  the 
River  of  Gold.  On  its  greon  l)anks  the  army  eneanipcd  for  the 
night,  animated  anti  delighted  with  the  i)euutiful  seenes  throti«,'h 
whieh  they  had  passed.  They  hathed  and  sported  in  th»'W!ito"r» 
of  the  Yagui,  enjoying  the  aujenity  of  the  surround  in-;  laiKJ. 
scape,  and  the  delightful  breezes  whieh  prevail  in  that  •,'('iii!il 
season.  "  For  thougii  there  is  but  little  ditTerenee,"  oltscrvcs 
Las  Casas,  "  from  one  motith  to  anotiier  in  all  tiu!  year  in  this 
island,  and  in  most  parts  of  these  Indias,  yet  in  the  period  from 
September  to  May,  it  is  like  living  in  paradise."  ' 

On  the  following  morning  they  crossed  this  stream  by  the  niil 
of  canoes  and  rafts,  swimming  the  hoi-ses  over.  For  two  days 
they  continued  their  march  through  the  same  kind  of  rieli  level 
country,  diversified  by  noble  forests  and  watered  by  aliundant 
streams,  several  of  which  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  and  were  said  to  bring  down  gold  dust  mingled  with 
their  sands.  To  one  of  these,  the  limpid  waters  of  wiiich  ran 
over  a  bed  of  smooth  round  pebbles,  Columbus  gave  the  name 
of  Rio  Verde,  or  Green  River,  from  the  verdure  and  freslniess 
of  its  banks.  Its  Indian  name  was  Nicayagua,  whieh  it  Htill 
retains.'^  In  the  course  of  this  march  they  passed  thr()U<j;ii  nu- 
merous villages,  where  they  experienced  generally  tiie  same 
reception.  The  inhal)itants  fled  at  their  approach,  putting;  up 
their  slight  barricadocs  of  reeds,  but,  as  before,  they  were  easily 
won  to  familiarity,  and  taakcd  their  limited  ujeans  to  enlerlaiii 
the  strangers. 

Thus  penetrating  into  the  midst  of  this  great  island,  where 
every  scene  presented  the  wild  luxuriance  of  beautiftd  but  un- 
civilized nature,  they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  secoml  day 
at  a  chain  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  forming  a  kind  of 
barrier  to  the  Vega.  These  Columbus  was  told  were  tiic  golden 
mountains  of  Cibao,  whose  region  commenced  at  the  rocky  sum- 
mits. The  country  now  beginning  to  grow  rough  and  dillicult, 
and  the  people  being  wayworn,  they  encamped  for  the  ni^iit  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  defile,  which  led  up  into  the  mountains, 
and  pioneers  were  sent  in  advance  to  open  a  road  for  the  arniy. 
P'rora  t'lis  place  they  sent  back  mules  for  a  supply  of  l)read  and 
wine,  their  provisions  beginning  to  grow  scanty,  for  they  had 


>  Las  CaBas,  IliBt.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  MS. 

'  The  name  of  Ulo  Verde  wan  afterward  given  to  a  Hmall  atream  which  crotHce  lh« 
road  from  Santiago  to  I^  Vega,  a  branch  of  the  liiver  Vuna. 
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not  ft«  yt  ftf'onstomod  thcmsolvps  to  tlio  food  of  tho  natives, 
wliicli  vviiH  ari*-i'w:ii'(l  toiiiui  lu  l)u  uf  tli:it  light  (ligi*Htiblu  kind 
Kuitiil'li*  to  the  cliriiiitc. 

On  tiic  iH'xt  inorniii<j;  tlipy  resumed  their  iiiiueh  up  a  narrow 
(111(1  sili't'P  !^'«'"'  vviiidiiig  Jinion}^  erufi;<iy  rocks,  where  they  were 
()|iii<r(!(l  to  leiul  the  hor8eH.  Arrived  :it  the  siiininit,  they  oneo 
more  eiijoyt'(l  ii  prospect  of  the  delicious  Vej^Ji,  which  here  prt- 
seiiti'tl  !v  Htill  fjraiider  jippearanee,  stretchinj?  fur  iiiid  wide  on 
C'illiiT  hand,  like  Ji  vast  verdant  lake.  This  noble  plain,  accord- 
ii)(r  to  Las  (lasas,  is  eij^hty  lea<^ues  in  lenj^th,  and  from  twenty 
to  thirty  in  breadth,  and  of  incomparable  beauty. 

They  now  entered  Cibao,  the  famous  region  of  gold,  which, 
an  if  natinv  delighted  in  contrarieties,  displayed  a  miser-like 
poverty  of  exterior,  in  |)roportion  to  its  hidden  treasures.  In- 
siciul  of  llu'  soft  luxuriant  landscape  of  the  Vega,  they  beheld 
cli.iiiiH  of  rocky  and  sterile  mountains,  scantily  clothed  with 
lofty  piiu's.  'I'he  trees  in  the  valle'ys  also,  instead  of  possessing 
the  rich  tufted  foliage  common  to  other  parts  of  the  island,  were 
meagre  and  dwarfish,  excepting  such  as  grew  on  the;  banks  of 
streams,  'I'he  very  name  of  the  country  bespoke  the  nature 
of  tiie  soil  — Cibao,  in  the  languagt;  of  the  natives,  signifying  a 
Stone.  Still,  however,  there  were  deep  glens  and  shady  raviues 
among  the  mountains,  watered  by  limpid  rivulets,  where  the 
n;rL'en  herbage  and  strips  of  woodland  were  the  more  delightful 
to  the  eye  from  the  neighboring  sterility.  But  what  consoled 
the  Spaniards  for  tlu;  asperity  of  the  soil,  was  to  observe  among 
the  sands  of  those  crystal  streams  glittering  particles  of  gold, 
which,  though  scanty  in  (|uantity,  were  regarded  as  earnests  of 
the  wealtii  locked  up  within  the  mountains. 

The  natives  having  been  previously  visited  by  the  exploring 
parly  under  Ojeda,  came  forth  to  meet  them  with  great  alacrity, 
liringing  food,  and.  jibov(>  all,  grains  and  particles  of  gold  col- 
li'cted  in  the  brooks  and  torrents.  From  the  (pian titles  of  gold 
(hist  in  every  stream,  ('oluml>us  was  convinced  there  nuisi  !•»' 
several  mines  in  the  vicinity.  He  had  met  with  s})ecimens  of 
■luilier  and  lapis  la/uli,  though  in  very  snuill  <piantities,  and 
thongiit  that  he  had  discovered  a  mine  of  copper.  He  wus  now 
(bout  eighteen  leagues  from  the  settlement;  the  rugged  nature 
cf  the  mountains  made  a  communication,  even  from  this  distance, 
)  Ix)rious.  He  gave  up  the  idea,  therefore,  of  i/cnetrating 
farther  into  the  country,  and  determined  to  establish  a  forti(le(l 
post  in  this  neighli<)rhood,  with  a  huge  number  of  men,  as  well 
to  Work  the  mines  as  to  ex[)lore  the  "•est  of  the  province.  He 
accordingly  selected  a  i)leasant  situation  on  an  eminence  almost 
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entirely  surrounded  by  a  small  river  called  the  Yanique,  the 
waters  of  which  were  as  pure  as  if  distilled,  and  the  sound  of 
its  current  musical  to  the  ear.  Ju  its  bed  were  found  cuvioua 
stones  of  various  colors,  large  masses  of  l>eautiful  niarl)le,  and 
pieces  of  pure  jasper.  From  the  foot  of  the  height  extendiiil 
one  of  those  graceful  and  verdant  plains,  called  savannas,  wliitli 
was  freshenecl  and  fertilized  by  the  river.^ 

On  this  eminence  "Columbus  ordered  a  strong  fortress  of  wood 
to  be  erected,  capable  of  defence  against  any  attack  of  the 
natives,  and  protected  by  a  deep  ditch  on  the  side  wliicli  tlie 
river  did  not  secure.  To  this  fortress  he  gave  the  name  of  St. 
Thomas,  intended  as  a  pleasant,  though  pious,  reproof  of  the 
incredulity  of  Firmin  Cedo  and  his  doubting  adherents,  who 
obstinately  refused  to  believe  that  the  island  produced  gold, 
until  they  beheld  it  with  their  eyes  and  touched  it  with  tboir 
hands. '^ 

The  natives,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in 
their  vicinity,  came  Hocking  from  various  paits,  anxious  to 
obtain  Euroi)ean  trinkets.  The  admiral  signilled  to  tln'ui  that 
any  thing  would  be  given  in  exchange  for  gold  ;  u})(»n  lioariiii; 
this  some  of  them  ran  to  a  neighboring  rivijr,  and  gathoring  and 
sifting  its  sands,  returned  in  a   little  while  with   considorabli! 
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>  La»  Cusas,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  90,  MS. 
1  Ibid. 

Frotn  the  Letter  of  T.  S.  lleneken,  Kn//.,  1847. 

Traces  of  the  old  fortiOBS  of  St.  TliomaH  hUII  c-xibI,  Ihouuh,  uh  Ikih  liai-peiu^il  lo  the 
Piierta  tie  Ion  Hidalgos,  all  tradition  coticeniiiiu  it  \v.m  loiij;  liecti  loHt. 

Having  vidited  u  Hiiiall  Spanirth  village  known  l)y  tliu  namo  of  llaiii(|iie,  xitiiulcd  on 
the  banldi  of  tliut  streain,  1  liuard  liy  uccidciil  tlu-  iiuiiio  of  a  farm  at  no  i^ifat  (lir<laii(T, 
called  l^a  Fortaleza.  Thi«  excited  my  cnriowlty,  and  1  proceedi'<l  to  tlic  Mput.n  nhorl 
distance  up  the  river;  yet  nothing  could  bu  leurnt  from  llie  inhabil.iiilH;  it  wa>t  uiily  liy 
rangiiii;  the  river'H  IjanliH,  through  u  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  tliat  i  by  acLilleii' 
Htumbled  upon  the  Hite  of  the  fortrcHH. 

The  remarliable  turn  in  the  rivr;  the  ditch,  still  very  perfect;  the  eiitrince  and  llie 
covert  ways  on  each  side  for  descending  to  the  river,  with  a  tine  esplanade  of  bcauliful 
short  grass  in  front,  complete  the  pii^ure  (hrsurilH'd  liy  l.as  ('anas. 

The  square  occupied  by  the  fort  is  now  eumpletely  covered  with  foresi  'ifccH,  uiiirn 
Unguishable  from  those  of  the  surrounding  country;  which  corresponds  to  thin  il;iy 
exactly  with  Uie  description  given  alxjve,  three  centuries  since,  by  (Joluinbus,  Ojeiia,  uml 
Juan  de  Luxan. 

The  only  change  to  notice  is,  that  the  neat  little  Indian  villages,  Hwnrmiiig  with  nii 
iuuocunt  and  happy  population,  have  totally  disappeared  :  tliere  being  at  present  only  a 
few  scattered  huts  of  indigent  Spaniards  to  be  met  with,  buried  in  tlie  glotmi  (jf  ihe 
mountains. 

Tlie  traces  of  those  villages  are  rarely  to  l)e  discovered  at  the  nres.  nl  day.  Tlic  nilua- 
lion  of  one  near  Ponton  was  well  chosen  for  defence,  bein--  built  on  a  high  banic  lictwci'ii 
deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  A  large  s((Uare  occupied  tie  centre;  in  the  rear  of  each 
dwelling  were  thrown  the  sweepings  of  tlie  apartments  and  the  ashes  from  the  (Iron, 
which  form  a  line  of  mounds,  iiiixeil  up  with  broken  Indian  utensils.  As  it  lies  in  the 
direct  road  from  Isabella,  Cibao,  and  I.a  Vega,  and  commands  ihe  best  fording  place  in 
the  neighborhood  for  crossing  the  Kiv,Vaqui  in  dry  seasons,  it  must,  no  doubt,  Imve 
been  a  place  of  couMiderable  resort  '  e  time  of  the  discovery  —  most  likely  a  ponidun 
or  large  caiioe  was  stationed  here  for  ihe  facility  of  coiniuuuicalion  between  St.  TliuiUcXi 
(kud  Isabella,  whence  it  dsrived  ite  umne. 
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quantities  of  gold  dust.  One  old  man  brought  two  pieces  of 
virgin  ore,  weighing  an  ounce,  and  thought  himself  richly  repaid 
when  lie  received  a  hawk's  bell.  On  remarking  that  the  admiral 
was  struck  with  the  size  of  these  specimens,  he  affected  to 
treat  them  with  contempt,  as  insignificant,  intimating  by  signs 
that  in  his  country,  which  lay  within  half  a  day's  journc}',  they 
foiiiul  pieces  of  gold  as  big  as  an  orange.  Other  Indians 
bi'onght  grains  of  gold  weighing  ten  and  twelve  drachms,  and 
declared  that  in  the  country  whence  they  got  them,  there  wore 
masses  of  ore  as  largo  as  the  head  of  a  child,*  As  usual,  how- 
ever, these  goldoii  tracts  were  always  in  some  remote  valley,  or 
alono'  some  rugged  and  sequestered  stream  ;  and  the  wealthiest 
spot  was  sure  to  be  at  the  greatest  distance  —  for  the  land  of 
promise  is  ever  beyond  the  mountain. 


CHAPTER  X. 


EXCURSION  OF  JUAN  I)E  I.UXAN  AMONC,  THE  MOUNTAINS  —  CUSTOMS 
AND  ClIAKA  TEKISTICS  OF  THE  NATIVES  —  COLUMBUS  RETUKN9 
TO   ISABELLA. 

[1494.] 

While  the  admiral  remained  among  the  mountains,  superin- 
tending the  building  of  the  fortress,  he  despatched  a  young 
cavalier  of  Madrid,  named  Juan  de  Luxan,  with  a  small  band 
of  armed  men,  to  range  about  the  country,  and  explore  the 
whole  of  the  province,  which,  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians, 
appeared  to  be  equal  in  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Luxan  returned,  after  a  few  days*  absence,  with  the  most  satis- 
factory accounts.  lie  had  traversed  a  great  part  of  Cibao, 
which  he  found  more  capable  of  cultivation  than  had  at  first 
been  imagined.  It  was  gouorally  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
covered  with  large  round  pebl)les  of  a  blue  color,  yet  there  was 
ffojd  pasturage  in  many  of  the  valleys.  The  mountains,  also, 
being  watered  by  frequent  showers,  protluced  grass  of  surpris- 
ingly quick  and  luxuriant  growth,  often  reaching  to  the  saddles 
of  the  horses.  The  forests  seemed  to  Luxan  to  be  full  of  valu- 
able spices ;  he  being  deceived  by  the  odors  emitted  by  those 
aromatic  plants  and  herbs  which  abound  in  the  woodlands  of 
the  tropics.     There  were  great  vines  also,  climbing  to  the  very 
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summits  of  the  trees,  and  bearing  clusters  of  grapes  entirely 
ripe,  full  of  juice,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor.  Every  valley  and 
glen  possessed  its  streaas,  large  or  small,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  neighboring  nr.ountaiu,  and  all  yielding  more  or  less 
gold,  in  small  particles.  Luxan  was  supposed,  likewise,  to 
have  learned  from  the  Indians  many  of  the  secrets  of  their 
mountains ;  to  have  been  shown  the  parts  where  the  greatest 
quantity  of  are  was  found,  and  to  have  been  taken  to  tlie  rich- 
est streams.  On  all  these  points,  however,  he  observed  a  dis- 
creet mystery,  communicating  the  particulars  to  no  one  but  the 
admiral.^ 

The  fortress  of  St.  Thomas  being  nearly  completed,  Columbus 
gave  it  in  command  to  Pedro  Margarite,  the  same  cavalier 
whom  he  had  recommended  to  the  favor  of  tlie  sovereigns ;  anil 
he  left  with  him  a  gai-rison  of  fifty-six  men.  He  then  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Isabella.  On  arriving  at  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Verde,  or  Nicayagua,  in  tlie  Royal  Vega,  lie  found  a  number 
of  Spaniards  on  their  way  to  tiie  fortress  with  supplies.  He 
remained,  therefore,  a  few  days  in  the  neighborliood,  searching 
for  the  best  fording  place  of  the  river,  and  establishing  a  route 
between  the  fortress  and  the  harbor.  During  this  tune  he 
resided  in  the  Indian  villager,  endeavoring  to  accustom  his 
people  to  tbe  food  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  iuspiie  the  latter 
with  a  mingled  feeling  of  good  will  and  reverence  for  tbe  white 
men. 

From  the  report  of  Luxan,  Columbus  had  derived  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  character  and  customs  of  the  natives, 
and  he  acquired  still  more  from  his  own  observat  ons,  in  the 
course  of  his  sojourn  among  the  tribes  of  the  mountains  and 
the  plains.  And  here  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  customs  of  these  people  may  be  interestnig.  They 
are  given,  not  merely  as  observed  by  the  admiral  and  bis  offi- 
cers durini  this  exjxidition,  but  as  recorded  some  time  after- 
ward, in  a  crude  dissertation,  by  a  friar  of  the  name  of  Roman : 
a  poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  himself,  of  the  order  of  the  leroni- 
mites,  who  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Father  Boyle,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  tbe  vega  as  a  missionary. 

Columbus  had  already  discovered  the  error  of  one  of  his 
opinions  concerning  these  islanders,  formed  during  his  first 
voyage.  They  were  not  so  entirely  pacific,  nor  so  ignorant  of 
warlike  arts,  as  he  had  imagined.  He  had  been  deceived  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  own  feelings,  and  by  the  gentleness  of  Gua- 


>  toUii  Martyr,  decad.  1.  lib.  Ui. 
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canagari  and  his  subjects.  The  casual  descents  of  the  Caribs 
had  coniiKjlled  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore  to  acquaint 
themselves  Mdth  the  use  of  arms.  Some  of  the  mountain  tribes 
near  the  coast,  particularly  those  ou  the  side  which  looked 
loward  tu*^  Caribbee  Islands,  were  of  a  more  hard}'  and  war- 
like characu^r  than  those  of  the  plains.  Caonabo,  also,  the 
Carib  chieftain,  had  introduced  something  of  his  own  warrior 
spirit  into  the  centre  of  the  island.  Yet,  generally  speaking, 
the  habits  of  the  people  were  mild  and  gentle.  If  wars  some- 
times occuired  among  them,  they  were  of  short  duration,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  great  effusion  of  blood  ;  and,  in  general, 
they  mingled  amicably  and  hospitably  with  each  other. 

Columbus  had  also  at  firet  •  indulged  in  the  error  that  the 
natives  of  Hayti  were  destitute  of  all  notions  of  religion,  and 
he  had  consequently  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  the 
easier  to  introduce  into  their  minds  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity ;  not  aware  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  light  up  the  fire  of 
devotion  in  the  cold  heart  of  an  atheist,  tlian  to  direct  the 
flame  to  a  new  object,  when  it  is  already  enkindled.  There  are 
few  beings,  however,  so  destitute  of  reflection  as  not  to  be  im- 
pressed with  tliC  conviction  of  an  overruling  deity.  A  nation 
of  atlieists  never  existed.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  these 
islauders  liad  their  creed,  though  of  a  vague  and  simple  nature. 
They  belie^'ed  in  one  supreme  being,  inhabiting  the  sky,  who 
was  immortal,  omniix>tent,  and  invisible ;  to  whom  they  as- 
cribed an  origin,  who  had  a  mother,  but  no  father.*  They 
never  addressed  their  worship  du-ectly  to  him,  but  employed 
inferior  deities,  called  Zcmcs,  as  messengers  and  mediators. 
Each  cacique  had  his  tutelar  deity  of  this  order,  whom  he  in- 
voked and  pretended  to  consult  in  all  his  public  undertakings 
and  who  was  reverenced  by  his  i)eople.  He  had  a  house  apart, 
as  a  temple  to  this  deity,  in  which  was  an  image  of  hi^  Zemi, 
carved  of  wootl  or  stone,  or  shapetl  of  clay  or  cotton,  and  gen- 
erally of  some  monstrous  and  hideous  form.  Each  family  and 
each  individual  had  likewise  a  particular  Zemi,  or  protecting 
genius,  like  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the  ancients.  They  were 
placed  in  every  part  <  f  their  houses,  or  carved  on  their  furni- 
ture; some  had  them  of  a  small  size,  and  bound  them  about 
their  foreheads  when  they  went  to  battle.  They  believed  their 
Zemes  to  be  transferable,  with  all  their  powers,  and  often  stole 
them  from  each  other.  When  the  Spaniards  came  among 
tbem,  they  often   hid   their  idols,  lest  they  should   be   taken 

■  Kscrituru  de  Fr.  Ilomau.    Ulat.  del  Almirauto. 
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away.  They  believed  that  these  Zcitics  presided  over  every 
object  in  nature,  each  having  a  particular  charge  or  govern- 
ment. The}'  influenced  the  seasons  and  the  elements,  eausiiio 
sterile  or  abundant  years ;  exciting  hurricanes  and  whirlwiiul;?, 
and  tcmiKJsts  of  rain  and  thunder,  or  sending  sweet  and  teni 
perate  breezes  and  fruitful  showers.  They  governed  the  seas 
and  forests,  the  spiings  and  fountains ;  like  the  Nereids,  the 
Dryads,  and  Satyrs  of  antiquity.  They  gave  success  in  hunU 
ing  and  fishing ;  they  guided  the  waters  of  the  mountains  into 
safe  cliannels,  and  led  them  down  to  wander  througl\  ilic 
plains,  in  gentle  brooks  and  peaceful  rivei-s ;  or,  if  incensed, 
they  caused  them  to  burst  forth  into  rushing  torrents  and  over- 
whelniing  floods,  inunaating  and  laying  waste  the  valleys. 

The  natives  had  their  liutios,  or  priests,  who  protended  to 
hold  communion  with  these  Zemes.  They  practised  rigorous 
fasts  and  ablutions,  and  inhaled  the  powder,  or  drank  the 
infusion,  of  a  certain  herb,  which  produced  a  temporary  intoxi- 
cation or  delirium.  In  tiie  course  of  this  process,  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  trances  and  visions,  and  that  the  Zemes  revealed 
to  them  future  events,  or  instructed  them  in  the  treatmcni  of 
maladies.  They  were,  in  general,  great  herbalists,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  medicinal  properties  of  trees  and  vegetaliles. 
They  cured  diseases  through  their  knowledge  of  simples,  but 
always  with  many  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  sup- 
posed charms  ;  chanting  and  burning  a  light  in  the  chamber  of 
the  patient,  and  protending  to  exorctise  the  malady,  to  expel  it 
from  the  mansion,  and  to  send  it  to  the  sea  or  to  the  moun- 
tain.' 

Their  bodies  were  painted  or  tattooed  with  figures  of  the 
Zemes,  which  were  regarded  with  liorror  by  the  Spaniards,  as 
so  many  representations  of  the  devil ;  and  the  Butios,  csloen)ed 
as  saints  by  the  natives,  were  ubhorred  by  the  former  as  necro- 
mancers. These  Butios  often  assiste<l  the  cacicpies  in  prac- 
tising deceptions  upon  their sul)jects,  speaking  oracularly  llnougli 
the  Zemes,  by  means  of  hollow  tubes  ;  inspiriting  the  Indians  to 
battle  by  predicting  success,  or  dealing  forth  such  promises  or 
menaces  as  might  suit  the  purposes  of  the  chieftain. 

There  is  but  one  of  their  solemn  religious  ceremonies  of  which 
any  record  exists.  The  cacique  proclaimed  a  day  when  a  kind 
of  festival  was  to  be  held  in  honor  of  his  Zemes.  His  subjects 
assembled  from  all  parts,  and  formed  a  solemn  procession  ;  the 
married   men  and  women  decorated  with    their  most  [jrycious 
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ornaments,  the  young  females  entirely  naked.  The  cacique, 
or  the  principal  personage,  marched  at  their  head,  beating  a 
kind  of  drum.  In  tliis  way  they  proceeded  to  the  consecrated 
house  or  temple,  in  which  were  set  up  the  images  of  the  Zemes. 
Arrived  at  the  door,  the  cacique  seated  himself  on  the  outside, 
continuing  to  beat  his  drum  while  the  procession  entered,  tlie 
females  carrying  baskets  of  cakes  ornamented  with  floivers, 
and  singing  as  they  advanced.  These  offerings  were  received 
by  the  liutios  with  loud  cries,  or  rather  howlings.  They  broK'o 
the  cakes,  after  they  had  been  offered  to  tiie  Zemes,  and  distril)- 
uted  the  portions  to  the  heads  of  families,  who  preserved 
them  carefully  throughout  the  year,  as  preventive  of  all  ad- 
verse accidents.  This  done,  the  females  danced,  at  a  given 
signal,  singing  songs  in  honor  of  the  Zemes,  or  in  praise  of  the 
heroic  actions  of  their  ancient  caciques.  The  whole  ceremony 
finished  l)y  invoking  the  Zemes  to  watch  over  and  protect  the 
nation." 

Besides  the  Zemes,  each  cacique  had  throe  idols  or  talismans, 
which  were  mere  stones,  but  which  were  held  in  great  rever- 
ence liy  themselves  and  their  subjects.  One  they  supposed 
had  the  power  to  produce  abundant  harvests,  another  to  re- 
move all  pain  from  women  in  travail,  and  the  third  to  call  forth 
rain  or  sunshine.  Three  of  these  were  sent  home  by  Columbus 
to  the  sovereigns. '^ 

The  ideas  of  the  natives  with  respect  to  the  creat'on  were 
vague  and  undefined.  They  gave  their  own  island  of  Ilayti 
priority  of  existence  over  all  others,  and  believeil  that  the  sun 
and  moon  originally  issu'  d  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  island  to  give 
light  to  the  world.  This  cavern  still  exists,  about  seven  or  eight 
leagues  from  Cape  Francois,  now  Cape  Haytien,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Voute  a  Minguet.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly  the  same  in  r.eight,  but  very 
narrow.  It  receives  no  light  but  from  the  entrance,  and  from 
a  round  hole  in  the  roof,  whence  it  was  said  the  sun  and  moon 
issued  forth  to  take  their  places  in  the  sky.  The  vault  was  so 
fair  and  regular,  that  it  appeared  a  work  of  art  rather  than  of 
nature.  In  the  time  of  Charlevoix  the  figures  of  various  Zemes 
were  st'll  to  be  seen  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  there  were  the  re- 
mains jf  niches,  as  if  to  receive  statues.  This  cavern  was  held 
in  grrat  veneration.  It  was  painted,  and  adorned  with  green 
branches,  and  other  simple  decorations.  There  were  in  it  two 
images  or  Zemes.     When  there  was  a  want  of  rain,  the  natives 
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iiiade  pil<j;rimng09  and  proocHsions  to  it,  with  songs  and  dances 
))oaring  offerings  of  frnits  and  llowers.' 

Tlicy  believed  tliat  mankind  issued  from  another  cavern,  the 
large  inen  from  a  great  aperture,  tlie  small  men  from  a  little 
cranny.  They  were  for  a  long  time  destitute  of  women,  l)iit 
wandering  on  one  occasion  near  a  small  lake,  they  saw  certain 
animals  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  proved  to  be 
women.  On  attempting  to  catch  them,  however,  they  were 
found  to  be  as  slippery  as  eels,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
tliom.  At  length  tliey  employed  certain  men,  whose  hands 
were  rendered  rough  by  a  kind  of  leprosy.  Tliosc  succeeded  m 
securing  four  of  these  slippery  females,  from  whom  the  world 
was  peopled. 

While  the  men  inhabited  this  cavern,  they  dared  only  ven- 
ture forth  at  night,  for  tiie  sight  of  the  sun  was  fatal  to  them, 
turning  them  into  trees  and  stones.  A  c:ici()ue,  named  Vago- 
niona,  sent  one  of  his  men  forth  from  the  cave  to  fisii,  wiio 
lingering  at  his  sport  until  the  sun  had  risen,  was  turned  into 
a  bird  of  melodious  note,  the  same  which  Colnmhus  mistook 
for  the  nightingale.  They  added,  that  yearly  about  the  tiiiic  lie 
had  suffered  this  transformation,  he  came  in  the  night  with  a 
mournful  song,  bewailing  his  misfortune  ;  which  was  the  cause 
why  that  bird  always  sang  in  the  night  season.^ 

Like  most  savage  nations,  tliey  had  a  tradition  concerning 
the  universal  deluge,  equally  fanciful  with  mof.t  of  the  preced- 
ing ;  for  it  is  singular  how  the  human  mind,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  apt  to  account,  by  trivial  and  familiar  oauses,  for  great 
events.  They  said  that  there  once  lived  in  the  island  a  mighty 
cacique,  who  slew  his  only  son  for  conspiring  against  him.  He 
afterward  collected  and  picked  his  bones,  and  preserved  theiii 
in  a  <50urd,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  natives  with  the  relics  of 
their  friends.  On  a  subse(juent  day,  the  cacique  and  his  wife 
opened  the  gourd  to  contemplate  the  bones  of  their  son,  when, 
to  their  astonislunent,  several  fish,  great  and  small,  leaped  out. 
Upon  this  the  caci(iue  closed  the  gourd,  and  placed  it  on  the  top 
of  his  house,  boasting  that  he  iiad  the  sea  shut  up  witiiin  it,  and 
could  have  fish  whenever  he  pleased.  Four  brotiiers,  however, 
who  had  been  born  at  the  same  birth,  and  were  curious  inter- 
meddlers,  hearing  of  this  gourd,  came  during  the  absence  of 
the  cacique  to  peep  into  it.  In  their  carelessness  they  suffered 
it  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  where  it  was  dashed  to  pieces;  when, 
lo!    to  their  astonishment   and  dismay,  there   issued  forth  a 

>  Charlevoix,  Flist.  Si.  DoihIiiko,  lili.  i.  n.  GO. 
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mighty  flood,  with  dolj>iiins,  and  sharks,  and  tumbling  por- 
poises, and  great  sap-^'-.ting  whales  ;  and  the  water  spread,  until 
it  overflowed  the  earth,  and  formed  the  ocean,  leaving  only  the 
tons  of  the  mountains  uncovered,  which  are  the  present 
isl'anc's.' 

They  had  singular  modco  of  treating  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
When  the  life  of  a  cacique  was  despaired  of,  they  strangled 
iiim  out  of  a  principle  of  respect,  rather  than  suffer  him  to  die 
like  the  vulgar.  Common  people  were  extended  in  their  ham- 
mocks, bread  and  water  placed  at  their  head,  and  they  were 
then  abandoned  to  die  in  solitude.  Sometimes  they  were  car- 
ried to  the  cacique,  and  if  he  permitted  them  the  distinction, 
they  were  strangled.  After  death  the  body  of  a  cacique  was 
opened,  dried  at  a  fire,  and  preserved ;  of  others  the  head  only 
was  treiisured  up  as  a  memorial,  or  occasionally  a  limb.  Some- 
times the  whole  botly  was  interred  in  a  cave,  with  a  calabash 
of  water  and  a  loaf  of  bread  ;  sometimes  it  was  consumed  with 
fire  in  the  house  of  the  deceased. 

They  had  confused  and  uncertain  notions  of  the  existence  of 
tlie  soul  wiien  separated  from  the  body.  They  believed  in  the 
apparitions  of  the  departed  at  night,  or  by  daylight  in  solitary 
places,  to  lonely  individuals  ;  sometimes  advancing  as  if  to  at- 
tack tlicni,  l)ut  upon  the  traveller's  striking  at  them  they  van- 
ished, and  he  struck  merely  against  trees  or  rocks.  Sometimes 
they  mingled  among  the  living,  and  were  only  to  be  known  by 
having  no  navels.  The  Indians,  fearful  of  meeting  with  these 
apparitions,  disliked  to  go  about  alone,  and  in  the  dark. 

They  had  an  idea  of  a  place  of  reward,  to  which  the  spirits  of 
good  men  repaired  after  death,  where  they  were  reunited  to  the 
spirits  of  those  they  had  most  loved  during  life,  and  to  all  their 
ancestors.  Here  they  enjoyed  uninterruptedly,  and  in  perfec- 
tion,  those  pleasures  which  constituted  their  felicity  on  earth. 
They  lived  in  shady  and  blooming  bowers,  with  beautiful  wo- 
men, and  banqueted  on  delicious  fruits.  The  paradise  of  these 
happy  spirits  was  variously  placed,  almost  every  tribe  assign- 
ing some  favorite  spot  in  their  native  province.  Many,  how- 
ever, concurred  in  describing  this  region  as  being  near  a  lake 
ill  the  western  part  of  the  island,  in  the  beautiful  province  of 
Xaragua.  Here  there  wore  delightful  valleys,  covered  with  a 
delicate  fruit  called  the  mamey,  about  the  size  of  an  apricot. 
They  imagined  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remained  con- 
cealed among  the  airy  and  inaccessible  cliffs  of  the  mountains 
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during  the  day,  but. 
to  regale  on  this  ooi 


(.'^     "latniglit  into  these  happy  valloys 
■(•!•.'!;..•' i  fruit.     The  living  were  spuiin,/ 


therefore,  in  eating  it,  i  -.l  liu!  •  ils  of  their  friends  shoukl  suf- 
fer from  want  of  their  favorite  ii*k  rishnient.' 

The  dances  to  which  the  natives  seemed  so  immoderately 
addicted,  and  which  had  been  at  first  considered  by  tin;  Span- 
iards  mere  idle  pastimes,  w'.e  found  to  be  often  ceremonials 
of  a  serious  and  mystic  character.  They  form  indeed  a  siiurn. 
lar  and  important  feature  throughout  the  customs  of  the  aboij. 
ginals  of  the  New  W(  rid.  In  these  are  ty  pi  lied,  by  signs  well 
understood  by  the  initiated,  an  1,  as  it  were,  by  hieroglyphic 
action,  their  historical  events,  tluir  projected  enteri)risi's,liieir 
hunting,  their  ambuscades,  and  their  I)attles,  resembling  in 
some  respects  the  Pyrrhic  dances  of  the  ancients.  Spi'aking  of 
the  prevalence  of  these  dances  among  the  natives  of  Ilayti, 
Peter  Martyr  observes  that  they  performed  them  to  the  cliaiit 
of  certain  metres  and  ballads,  hunded  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  in  which  were  rehearsed  the  deeds  of  their  aiiees- 
tors.  "  These  rhymes  or  ballads,"  he  adds,  "  they  call  areylos ; 
and  as  our  minstrels  are  accustomed  to  sing  to  the  Inu'i)  and 
lute,  so  do  they  in  like  manner  sing  these  songs,  and  dance  to 
the  same,  playing  on  timl)rels  made  of  shells  of  certain  lislics. 
These  timbrels  they  call  maguey.  They  have  also  songs  ami 
ballads  of  love,  and  others  of  lamentation  or  mourning ;  sonii; 
also  to  encourage  them  to  the  wars,  all  sung  to  tunes  agreeable 
to  the  matter."  It  was  for  these  dances,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  that  they  were  so  eager  to  procure  hawks'  bells,  sus- 
pending them  about  their  pe>'sous,  and  keeping  time  with  tlieir 
sound  to  the  cadence  of  the  singers.  This  nioile  of  tlancinji  to 
a  ballad  has  been  compared  to  the  dances  of  the  peasants  in 
Flanders  during  the  summer,  and  to  those  prevalent  tliroii<>;h- 
out  Spain  to  the  sound  of  the  castanets,  and  the  wild  popular 
chants  said  to  l)e  derived  from  the  IMoors  ;  but  which,  in  fact, 
existed  before  their  iuvaaion  among  the  Goths  who  overran  the 
peninsula.* 

The  earliest  history  of  almost  all  nations  has  generally  been 
preserved  by  rude  heroic  rhymes  and  ballads,  and  by  the  lays 
of  the  minstrels  ;  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  areytos  of 
the  Indians.  "When  a  caci({ue  died,"  s.ays  Oviedo,  "they 
sang  in  dirges  his  life  and  actions,  and  all  the  good  that  lie  had 
done  was  recollected.     Thus  they  formed  the  ballads  or  arciytos 

'  TTiKt.  (lei  Almirante,  cap.  61.  Peter  Martyr,  dccad.  i.  lib.  ix.  Charlevoix,  nist.  St 
Pomlngo,  lib.  i. 
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which  constltuttKl  thoir  history."  '  Some  of  these  ballads  were 
of  a  sacred  character,  contiuiiiiig  their  traditional  notions  of 
theology,  find  the  snp(!rstitions  and  fables  which  comprised 
their  religious  creeds.  None  were  permitted  to  sing  these  but 
the  sons  of  caciques,  who  were  instructed  in  them  by  their 
Butios.  They  were  chanted  before  the  people  on  solemn  festi- 
vals, like  those  already  described,  accompanied  by  the  sound 
of  a  kind  of  drum,  made  from  a  hollow  tree.'' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  remaining  on  record  of 
these  simple  people,  who  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
before  their  customs  and  creeds  were  thought  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  investigated.  The  present  work  does  not  profess 
to  enter  into  detailed  accounts  of  the  countries  and  people  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  otiierwise  than  as  they  may  be  useful  for 
the  illustration  of  his  history ;  and  perhaps  the  foregoing  are 
carried  to  an  unnecessary  length,  but  they  may  serve  to  give 
greater  interest  to  the  subsequent  transactions  of  the  island. 

Many  of  these  particulars,  as  has  been  observed,  were  col- 
lected by  the  admiral  and  his  officers,  during  their  excursion 
among  the  mountains  and  their  sojourn  in  the  plain.  The 
natives  appeared  to  them  a  singularly  idle  and  improvident 
race,  indifferent  to  most  of  the  objects  of  human  anxiety  and 
toil.  They  were  impatient  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  scarcely  giving 
themselves  the  troul)le  to  cultivate  the  yuea  root,  the  maize, 
and  the  potato,  which  formed  the  main  articles  of  subsistence. 
For  the  rest,  tlieir  streams  abounded  with  fish  ;  they  cauglit  the 
utia  orconoy,  the  guana,  and  various  birds  ;  and  the}'  had  a  per- 
petual banquet  from  the  fruits  spontaneously  produced  by  their 
groves.  Though  tiie  air  was  sometimes  cold  among  the  moun- 
tains, yet  they  preferred  submitting  to  a  little  temporary  suffer- 
ing rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  weave  garments  from  the 
gossanipine  cotton  which  abounded  in  their  forests.  Thus  they 
loitered  away  existence  in  vacant  inactivity,  under  the  shade  of 
their  trees,  or  amusing  themselves  occasionally  with  various 
games  and  dances. 

In  fact,  tiiey  were  destitute  of  powerful  motives  to  toil,  being 
free  from  most  of  those  wants  which  doom  mankind  in  civili/A'd 
life,  or  in  less  genial  climes,  to  incessant  labor.  They  had  no 
sterile  winter  to  provide  against,  particularly  in  the  valleys  and 
the  plains,  where,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  "  the  island  en- 
joyed  perpetual  spring-time,  and  was  blessed  with  continual 

'  Ovicdo,  Tron.  do  Ins  In(lln»,  lib.  v.  cap.  3. 

'  Kray  Koniiiii.  IIIhI.  del  Almiraiite,  cap.  61.  P.  Martyr,  di'C!\<l.  i.  lib.  ix.  IIiTiora 
Hl«l.  liid.,  dccud.  I.  HI),  iii.  cap.  4.    Oviedo,  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 
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summer  and  harvest.  The  trees  preserved  their  ler.ves  through. 
out  the  year,  and  the  meadows  continued  always  ^reen." 
"There  is  no  province,  nor  any  region,"  he  again  observes, 
*'  which  is  not  remarkable  for  the  majesty  of  its  mountains,  the 
fruitfulness  of  its  vales,  the  pleasantness  of  its  hills,  and  de- 
lightful  plains,  with  abundance  of  fair  rivers  running  throuffh 
them.  There  never  was  any  noisome  animal  found  in  '♦  nor 
yet  any  raver ing  four-footed  beast ;  no  lion,  nor  bear ;  no  iierce 
tigers,  nor  e/afty  foxes,  nor  devouring  wolves,  but  all  tilings 
blessed  and  fortunate.' 

In  the  soft  region  of  the  Vega,  the  circling  seasons  brought 
each  its  store  of  fruits ;  and  while  some  were  gathered  in  full 
maturity,  others  were  ripening  on  the  boughs,  and  buds  and 
blossoms  gave  promise  of  still  future  abundance.  What  need 
was  there  of  garnering  up  and  anxiously  providing  for  coming 
days,  to  men  who  lived  in  a  perpetual  harvest?  What  need, 
too,  of  toilfully  spinning  or  laboring  at  the  loom,  wlien  a  <;onial 
temperature  prevailed  throughout  the  year,  and  neither  uuture 
nor  custom  prescribed  the  necessity  of  clothing. 

The  hospitality  which  characterizes  men  in  such  a  simple  and 
easy  mode  of  existence,  was  evinced  toward  Columbus  and  his 
followers  during  their  sojourn  in  the  Vega.  Wherever  tiiey 
went  it  was  a  continual  scene  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  The 
natives  hastened  from  all  parts,  bearing  presents,  and  laying 
the  treasures  of  their  groves,  and  streams,  and  mountains,  ut 
the  feet  of  beings  whom  they  still  considered  as  descended  from 
the  skies  to  bring  blessings  to  their  island. 

Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  residence  in  the 
Vega,  Columbus,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  took  leave  of  its 
hospitable  inhabitants,  and  resumed  his  march  for  the  harbor, 
returning  with  his  little  army  through  the  lofty  and  rugged 
gorge  of  the  mountains  called  the  Pass  of  the  Hidalgos.  As 
we  accompany  him  in  imagination  over  the  rocky  height,  whence 
the  Vega  first  broke  upon  the  eye  of  the  Europeans,  we  cannot 
help  pausing  to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  admira- 
tion over  this  beautiful  but  devoted  region.  The  dream  of 
natural  liberty,  of  ignorant  content,  and  loitering  idleness,  was 
as  yet  unbroken,  but  the  fiat  had  gone  forth ;  the  white  man 
had  penetrated  into  the  land  ;  avarice,  and  pride,  and  ambition, 
and  pining  care,  and  sordid  labor,  and  withering  poverty,  were 
soon  to  follow,  and  the  indolent  paradise  of  the  Indian  was 
about  to  disappear  forever. 

- 

>  P«ter  Martyr,  decad.  ill.  lib.  U.,  traa«lated  by  R.  Eden.    Loudon,  1&5& 
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CHAPTER  XI 

ARRIVAL  OF  COLUMBUS   AT  ISABELLA  —  SICKNESS  OF  THE  COLONT 

[1494.] 

On  the  29th  of  March,  Columbus  arrived  at  Isabella,  highly 
satisfied  witii  his  expedition  into  the  interior.  The  appeara'-oe 
of  every  tiling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbor  was  calculated  to 
increase  his  anticipations  of  prosperity.  The  plants  and  fruits 
of  the  Old  World,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  introduce  into 
the  island,  gave  promise  of  rapid  increase.  The  orchards,  fields, 
and  gardens  were  in  a  great  state  of  forwardness.  The  seeds 
of  various  fruits  had  produced  young  plants ;  the  sugar-cane 
had  prosi)cred  exceedingly  ;  a  native  vine,  trimmed  and  dressed 
with  care,  had  yielded  grapes  of  tolerable  flavor,  and  cuttings 
from  European  vines  already  began  to  form  their  clusters.  On 
the  3Uth  of  March  a  husbandman  brought  to  Columbus  ears  of 
wheat  which  had  been  sown  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  The 
smaller  kind  of  garden  herbs  came  to  maturity  in  sixteen  days, 
and  the  larger  kind,  such  as  melons,  gourds,  pompions,  and 
cucumbers,  were  fit  for  the  table  withiu  a  month  after  the  seed 
had  been  put  into  the  ground.  The  soil,  moistened  by  brooks 
and  rivers  and  frequent  siiowers,  and  stimulated  by  an  ardent 
8un,  possessed  those  principles  of  quick  and  prodigal  fecundity 
which  surprise  the  stranger,  accustomed  to  less  vigorous 
climates. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  returned  to  Isabella  when  a  mes- 
senger arrived  from  Pedro  Margarite,  the  commander  at  fort 
St.  Thomas,  informing  him  that  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity  had 
manifested  unfriendly  feelings,  abandoning  their  villages  and 
shunning  all  intercourse  with  the  white  men  ;  and  that  Caonabo 
was  assembling  his  warriors,  and  preparing  to  attack  the  fort- 
ress. The  fact  was,  that  the  moment  the  admiral  had  departed, 
the  iSpaniards,  no  longer  awed  by  his  presence,  had,  as  usual, 
listened  only  to  their  passions,  and  exasperated  the  natives  by 
wresting  from  them  their  gold,  and  wronging  them  with  respect 
to  their  women.  Caonabo  also  had  seen  with  impatience  these 
detested  intruders,  planting  their  standard  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  mountains,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
them  but  vengeance. 

The  tidings  from  Margarite,  however,  caused  but  little  solici- 
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tu(U'  in  till'  rniiid  of  Coliiiiilms.  Vvo'u  wli:it  he  had  scimi  of  the 
Imliniis  111  lln'  iiiU'iii)r,  lie  liail  no  approlicnisions  from  tlicirlios. 
tilily.  He  knew  tlieir  weiikiiess  uiul  tlieir  awe  of  wliilc  iiici,, 
and  above  all,  li(>  eoiilided  in  their  terror  of  the  horses,  \vlii(.|, 
they  re<j;arde(l  as  feroeioii-s  Ix'usts  of  prey,  obedient  to  the 
Spaniards,  liut  ready  t(»  di-vonr  their  enemies,  lie  eonUiiUd 
hinisclf,  theri'fore,  with  sending  Marj^aritc  a  re-cnforeenicnl  of 
twenty  men,  with  a  supply  o*'  provisions  and  amnimiitioii,  and 
detaching  thirty  men  to  open  a  road  between  the  fortress  and 
the  port. 

What  gave  Cohimbus  real  and  deep  anxiety  was  the  sickness, 
the  discontent,  and  dejection  which  rontinned  to  increase  in  the 
settlement.     The  saiufj  principles  of  heat  and  humidity  which 
gave  such  fecundity  to  the  fields  were  fatal  to  the  people.    The 
exhalations  from  nndraincd  niarsiies,  and  a  vast  cotitinnity  of 
forest,  and  the  action  of  a  burning  sun  u\Hm  a  reeking  vugo- 
table  soil,  produced  intermittent  fevers,  and  various  otlur  of 
the  maladies  so  trying  to  European  constitutions  in  the  nnonl- 
tivated  countries  of  the  tropics.     Many  of  the  Spaniards  suf- 
fered also  under  the  torments  of  a  disease  hitherto  unknown  to 
them,  the  scourge,  as  was  8ui)posed,  of  their  licentious  inter- 
course  with   the   Indian    females ;    but   the   origin   of  which, 
whether  American  or  European,  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
dispute.     Thus  the  greater  part  of   the  colonists  were  either 
confined  by  positive  illness  or  reduced  to  great  del)ility.    The 
stock  of  medicines  was  soon  exhausted ;    there  was  a  lack  of 
medical  aid,  and  of  the  watchful  attendance  which  is  even  more 
important  than  medicine  to  the  sick.     Every  one  who  was  well. 
was  cither  engr  issed  by  the  public  labors,  or  by  his  own  wants 
or  cares  ;  having  to  perform  all  menial  oflices  for  himself,  oven 
to  the  cooking  of  his  provisions.     The  public  works,  therefore, 
languished,  and  it  was  impossible  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  a  suf- 
ficient degree  to  produce  a  supply  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Provisions  began  to  fail,  nuich  of   the   stores   bi'ought   from 
Europe  had  been  wasted  on  board  ship,  or  su(rere(l  to  spoil 
through  carelessness,  and  much  had  perished  on  shore  from  the 
warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate.     It  seemed  impossible  for 
the  colonists  to  .iccommodatc  themselves  to  the   food  of  the 
nativer  ;    and  their  innrni  condition  required    the    aliments  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.     To  avert  an  absolute  famine, 
therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  i)eople  on  a  short  allow- 
ance, even  of  the  damaged  and  unhealihy  provisions  which  re- 
mained.    This  iniinediaUdy  caused  loud  and  factious  murmurs, 
in  which  many  of  those  in  ollice,  who  ought  to  hiive  supported 
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fyliiijiliiirt  ill  hin  in('!isnr«'«  fur  llio  oomiiion  siift-ly,,  look  :i  Icndiiij* 
part;  aiiioni;  lliosc  \v:is  l-'atlici'  IidvIc,  :i  [Jiicsl  us  tmliiiliMil  ;is 
he  was  cnifty.  Hi'  IukI  litH-ii  iiriUitiMl,  it  i«  snid,  l,^  tlio  rij^iil 
impartiiilily  of  ('oluiih-is,  wlio,  in  fiiforciiij?  liis  suliitary  iiicas- 
iiri'S,  niadi!  tio  (li.stiru'tioii  of  raiili  or  persons,  unil  put  tiit>  friar 
ami  iiis  iioiidc'liold  on  ii  short  allowaiux!  us  well  us  tlio  rest  of  tiiu 
coniMiuiiity. 

Ill  tlio  midst  of  this  gc-noral  discontent,  the  hrcud  bcjijan  to 
irrow  acarcc.  The  stock  of  Hour  wus  exliuustccl,  and  there  was 
no  mode  of  jj;rindin<i  corn  hut  by  the  te(lious  and  toilsome  pro- 
cess of  the  iiand-niill.  It  hecuino  nt'cessury,  therefore,  to  erect 
a  mill  iinmediutely,  and  oilier  woi'ks  were  n-cpiired  e(|ually 
iiiiporlaiit  to  the  welfare  of  the  settlement.  Many  of  the  work- 
iiu'ii.  however,  were  ill.  some;  feit^'nint?  <j;reater  sickness  than 
tliev  really  sutferetl ;  for  thcio  was  a  <j;eneral  disinclination  to 
all  kinds  of  labor  which  was  not  to  pi'oduce  immcdiati!  wealth, 
hi  tliisenienj;<'iicy,  Cohnnbiis  put  every  healthy  person  in  requisi- 
tion ;  and  as  the  cavaliers  and  <;entlemeii  of  rank  rofpiired  food 
as  well  as  tlii'  lower  orders,  thoy  were  ealle(l  upon  to  take  their 
share  in  the  common  labor.  This  was  considered  a  ci'uel  di'g- 
radation  by  many  youthful  hidali^os  of  high  blood  and  haughty 
spirit,  and  they  refused  to  obey  the  sunnnons.  Columbus,  how- 
ever, was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  felt  the  importance  of 
making  his  authority  respected.  He  resorted,  therefore,  to 
strong  and  compulsory  measures,  and  enforced  their  obedience. 
This  was  another  cause  of  the  deep  and  lasting  hostilities  that 
sprang  \\\>  against  him.  It  aroused  the  immediate  indignation 
of  every  person  of  birth  and  ran.  in  the  colony,  and  drew  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  several  ot  'lie  proud  families  of  Spain, 
lie  was  invtsigluul  against  as  an  arrogant  and  upstart  foreigner, 
'.vlio.  in  Hated  with  a  sudden  acquisili'  n  of  power,  and  consuMing 
only  his  own  wealth  and  aggraiidi/ceinent,  was  trampling  upon 
the  rights  and  dignities  of  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  insulting 
the  honor  of  the  nation. 

Cohinihus  may  have  been  too  strict  and  indiscriminate  in  his 
regnlatioiis.  There  are  cases  in  which  even  justice  may  become 
oppressive,  and  where  the  severity  of  the  law  should  be  tem- 
pered with  indulgence.  What  was  mere  toilsome  labor  to  a 
common  man,  became  humiliation  and  disgrace  when  forced 
upon  a  Spanish  cavalier.  Many  of  these  young  men  had  come 
out,  not  in  the  pursuit  of  wealtli,  but  with  roinantie  dreams  in- 
spired by  his  own  representatioi.s  ;  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  dis- 
tingnisli  themselves  by  heroic  achievements  and  chivalrous 
adventure,  and   to  continue  in   the   Indies  the  career  of  urma 
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which  they  had  commenced  in  the  recent  wars  of  Granada, 
Others  had  been  brought  up  in  soft,  'iixurious  indulgence,  in 
the  midst  of  opulent  families,  and  were  little  calculated  for  tlm 
rude  perils  of  the  seas,  the  fatigues  of  the  land,  and  the  hard- 
ships, the  exposures,  and  deprivations  which  attend  a  new 
settlement  in  the  wilderness.  When  they  fell  ill,  their  case 
soon  became  incurable.  The  ailments  of  the  body  were  in- 
creased  by  sickness  of  the  heart.  They  suffered  under  the 
irritation  of  wounded  pride,  and  the  morbid  melancholy  of  dis- 
appointed hope ;  tlu'ir  sick-bed  was  destitute  of  all  the  tender 
care  and  soothing  attention  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed; 
and  they  sank  into  the  grave  in  all  the  suUenness  of  despair, 
cursing  the  day  of  their  departure  from  their  country. 

The  venerable  Las  Casas,  and  Ilerrera  after  him,  record,  with 
much  solemnity,  a  popular  belief  current  in  the  island  at  the 
time  of  his  residence  there,  and  connected  with  the  untimely 
fate  of  these  cavaliers. 

In  after  years,  when  the  seat  of  the  colony  was  removed  from 
Isabella  on  account  of  its  unhealthy  situatioi'  the  city  fell  to 
ruin,  and  was  abandoned.  Like  all  deca\od  and  deserted 
places,  it  soon  became  an  object  of  awe  and  superstition  to  the 
common  people,  and  no  one  ventured  to  enter  its  gates.  Those 
who  passed  near  it,  or  hunted  the  wild  swine  which  abounded 
in  the  neighborhood,  declared  they  heard  appalling  voices  issue 
from  within  its  walls  by  night  and  day.  The  laborers  became 
fearful,  therefore,  of  cultivating  the  adjacent  fields.  The  story 
went,  adds  I^as  Casas,  that  two  »Spaniards  happened  one  day  to 
wander  among  the  ruined  edifices  of  tiie  place.  On  entering 
one  of  the  solitary  streets,  they  beheld  two  rows  of  men,  evi- 
dently, from  their  stately  demeanor,  hidalgos  of  noble  blood, 
and  cavaliers  of  the  court.  They  were  richly  attired  in  the  old 
Castilian  mode,  with  rapiers  by  their  sides,  and  broad  travollin|i: 
hats,  such  as  were  worn  at  the  time.  The  two  men  were  aston- 
ished to  behold  persons  of  their  rank  and  appearance  ap- 
parently inhabiting  that  desolate  plai  ^,  unknown  to  the  people 
of  the  island.  They  saluted  them,  and  inquired  whence  they 
came  and  when  they  had  arrived.  The  cavaliers  maintained  q 
gloomy  silence,  but  courteously  returned  the  salutation  by  raising 
their  hands  to  their  sombreros  or  hats,  in  taking  o(f  which  their 
heads  came  off  also,  and  their  bodies  stood  decapitated.  The 
whole  phantom  assemblage  then  vanished.  So  great  was  the 
astonishment  and  horror  of  the  beholders,  that  they  had  nearly 
fallen  dead,  and  remained  stupefied  for  several  days.* 

1  Lm  Casas,  tfut.  lad.,  lib.  i.  cap.  U'.!,  MS.    Ilcnvru,  IIIhI.  IiiJ.,  dccitd.  i.  lib.  ii.  ca|'.  Vl 
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The  foregoing  legend  is  curious,  as  illustrating  the  supersti- 
tious character  of  the  age,  and  especially  of  the  people  with 
whom  Columbus  had  to  act.  It  shows,  also,  the  deep  and 
cloomy  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  common  people 
by  tiie  death  of  these  cavaliers,  which  operated  materially  to 
increase  the  unpopularity  of  Columbus  ;  as  it  was  mischievously 
represented,  that  they  had  been  seduced  from  their  homes  by 
his  delusive  promises,  and  sacrificed  to  his  private  interests. 
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The  increasing  discontents  of  the  motley  population  of  Isa- 
bella and  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  scanty  stores  which 
remaiucd,  wore  causes  of  great  anxiety  to  Columbus.  He  was 
desirous  of  proceeding  on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  but  it 
was  indispensable,  before  sailing,  to  i)lace  the  affairs  of  the 
island  in  such  a  state  as  to  secure  tranquillity.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  send  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared  from  Isa- 
bella, into  the  interior ;  with  orders  to  visit  the  territories  of 
the  different  caciques,  and  explore  the  island.  By  this  means 
they  would  be  roused  and  animated ;  they  would  become  ac- 
customed to  the  climate  and  to  the  diet  of  the  natives,  and  such 
a  force  would  be  displayed  as  to  overawe  the  machinations  of 
Caonabo  or  any  other  hostile  cacique.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan,  every  healthy  person,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
concerns  of  the  city  or  the  care  of  the  sick,  was  put  under  arms, 
and  a  little  army  mustered,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cross-bow  men,  one  hundred  and  ten  arquebusiers,  sixteen 
horsemen,  and  twenty  otficers.  The  general  command  of  the 
forces  was  intrusted  to  Pedro  Margarite,  in  whom  Columbus 
bad  great  confidence  as  a  noble  Catalonian,  and  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  Santiago.  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  was  to  conduct  the  army 
to  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas,  where  he  was  to  succeed  Mar- 
garite in  the  command  ;  and  the  latter  was  to  proceed  with  the 
main  body  of  tlie  troops  on  a  military  tour,  in  which  he  was 
particularly  to  explore  the  province  of  Cibao,  and  subsequently 
the  other  parts  of  the  island. 
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Coltimliiis  wr()t(>  a  loivjj  .'vnd  eivnicsl,  loiter  of  instructions  [o 
Margarite,  l)y  which  to  govern  himself  h,  a  service  rociDlriim 
such  groat  circiiiiisi)CCtion.  He  chaigeil  him  above  all  tiiiiH'H 
to  observe  the  greatest  justice  and  discretion  in  resj)ect  to  tiie 
Indians,  protecting  them  from  all  wrong  and  insult,  and  truat 
ing  thcni  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  their  coufidencio  uiid 
friondshii).  At  the  same  time  they  were  to  be  made  to  respect 
the  property  of  the  white  men,  and  all  thefts  were  to  be  sovorulv 
pnn'shed.  Whatever  provisions  were  required  from  them  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  army,  were  to  be  fairly  purchased  by 
persons  wIkjui  the  admiral  appointed  for  that  purpose;  the 
purcliases  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  agent  of  the 
comptroller.  If  the  Indians  refused  to  sell  the  necessary  pro. 
visions,  then  IMargarite  wa;;  to  interfere  and  compel  thciu  lo  do 
so,  acting,  however,  with  all  [jossible  gentleness,  and  sootliiiKr 
them  by  kindness  and  caresses.  No  traliic  was  to  be  jvllo\v(>ri 
between  individuals  and  the  natives,  it  being  disploasui";  to 
the  sovereigns  and  injurious  to  the  service  ;  and  it  was  ulwiivs 
to  be  kei)t  in  mind  that  their  majesties  were  more  desirous  of 
the  conversion  of  the  natives  than  of  any  riches  to  l)e  derived 
from  them. 

A  strict  discipline  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  army,  all 
breaih  of  orders  to  be  severily  punished,  the  men  to  be  kopt 
together  and  not  suffered  to  wander  from  the  main  body,  eilhor 
singly  or  in  small  parties,  lest  they  should  be  cut,  off  l)y  the 
natives;  for  though  these  people  were  pusillanimous,  there 
were  no  people  so  apt  to  be  pcrlidious  and  cruel  as  cowards ' 

These  judicious  instructions,  which,  if  followed,  might  i.ave 
preserved  an  amicable  intercourse  with  the;  natives,  are  more 
csi)eci:iily  deserving  of  notice,  ])i'cause  IMargarite  disregarded 
them  all,  and  by  his  disobedience  l)i'()ught  troul)le  on  the  colony. 
obloquy  on  the  nation,  destruction  ou  the  Indians,  and  un- 
merited censure  on  Columbus. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  orders,  iliere  were  particular 
directions  for  the  surprising  and  securing  of  the  persons  of 
Caonabo  and  his  brothers.  The  warlike  character  of  that 
chieftain,  his  artful  policy,  extensive  power,  and  iinidacahle 
hostilit}',  rendered  him  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  measures 
proposed  were  not  the  most  oi)t  i  and  chivalrous,  but  Coliunhus 
thought  himself  justified  in  opi.osing  stratagem  to  slratiigem 
with  a  subtle  and  sanguinary  foe. 

The  'Jthof  Apiil,  Alon/.o  de  Ojeda  sallied  forth  from  Isabella 
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atthelioad  of  the  forces,  Jiinountini:;  to  nearly  four  hundred 
^jen.  Oil  arriving  at  the  Rio  del  Oio  in  the  Koyal  Vej^a,  he 
learut  that  three  Spaniards  coming  from  the  fortress  of  St. 
Tliomas  Iiad  been  robbed  of  their  effects  by  five  Indians,  whom 
a  neislihoring  cacique  liad  sent  to  assist  them  in  fordit.g  tiie 
liver;  and  that  tiie  cacique,  instead  oi'  [)nnislung  the  thieves, 
had  countenanced  them  and  shared  tlieir  booty.  Ojeda  was  a 
quick,  impetuous  soldier,  whose  ideas  of  legislation  were  all  of 
a  military  kind.  Having  caught  cue  of  the  thieves,  he  caused 
his  oars  to  be  cutoff  in  the  public  square  of  the  village  ;  he  then 
seized  the  cacique,  his  son,  and  nephew,  and  sc.  o  tliem  in  chains 
totlic  admiral,  after  which  he  pursued  his  niartli  to  the  fortress. 

Ill  the  mean  time  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Isabella  in  deep 
deject  ion.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  neighboring  cacique, 
who,  relying  upon  the  merit  of  various  acts  of  kindness  whicii 
he  had  shown  to  the  Spaniards,  came  t*^  plead  for  their  for- 
<ri\eiK'ss.  His  intercessions  appeared  to  be  of  no  avail.  Co- 
hinilnis  felt  the  importance  of  striking  awe  into  the  minds  of 
the  natives  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  wiiite  men.  He 
ordered,  therefore,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  taken  to  the 
public  square  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  their  crime 
and  pimishment  proclaimed  by  the  crier,  and  their  heads  struck 
off.  Nor  was  this  a  punishment  disproportioned  to  their  own 
ideas  of  justice,  for  we  are  told  that  the  crime  of  theft  v.ns  held 
in  such  abhorrence  among  them,  that,  though  not  otherwise 
sang'iinary  in  their  laws,  they  punished  it  with  impalement.' 
It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Columbus  really  meant  to 
carry  the  sentence  into  effect.  At  the  place  of  execution  the 
prayeis  and  tears  of  the  friendly  cacique  v.ere  redoubled, 
pledging  himself  that  there  should  be  no  repetition  of  the 
ciTeuue.  The  admiral  at  length  made  a  merit  of  yielding  to  his 
entreaties,  and  released  the  prisoners.  Just  at  this  juncture  a 
horseman  arrived  from  the  fortress,  who,  in  passing  by  the 
village  of  the  captive  cacique,  had  found  live  Si)aniards  in  the 
power  of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  his  horse  had  i)ut  the  niul- 
titude  to  flight,  though  upward  of  four  hundred  in  number. 
He  had  pursued  the  fugitives,  wounding  several  with  his  lance, 
and  had  brought  off  his  countrymen  in  triumph. 

Convinced  ])y  this  circumstance  that  nothing  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  hostilities  of  these  timid  people  as  long  as  his 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  confiding  in  the  distribution  he  had 
made  of  his  forces,  both  for  the  traiHiuillity  of  the  colony  and 
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the  island,  Columbus  prepared  to  depart  on  the  prosecntion  of 
his  discoveries.  To  direct  the  affairs  of  the  island  dnrincr  his 
absence,  he  formed  a  junta,  of  which  his  brother  Don  Dicj^o  was 
president,  and  Father  Boyle,  Pedro  Fernandes  Ooronel,  Alonzo 
Sanchez  Caravajal,  and  Juan  dc  Luxan,  were  .iouncillors.  He 
left  his  two  largest  sliips  in  the  harbor,  being  of  too  great  a  size 
and  draught  of  water  to  explore  unknown  coasts  and  rivers 
and  took  with  him  three  caravels,  the  Nina  or  Santa  Clara, 
the  San  Juan,  and  the  Cordera. 
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VOYAGE   TO   TIIK    KAST    END    OK    CUBA. 


[1404.] 

TiiK  expedition  of  Columbus,  which  we  are  now  about  to 
record,  iniiy  jippoar  of  minor  imi)oilnnce  at  the  present  day, 
iomtiiii:  as  it  did  to  no  ^rand  discovei^  ,  and  merely  extending' 
lilong  the  coasts  of  islands  with  which  the  reader  is  sulliciently 
faniiliur.  Some  may  feel  imi)atient  at  tlie  development  of 
opinions  and  conjectures  wiiich  have  lontr  since  been  proved  to 
lie  fallacious,  and  the  detail  of  exploring  enterprises,  undertaken 
ill  error,  and  which  they  iviK>w  must  end  in  disappointment. 
Hut  to  feel  these  voyages  pw)perly,  w(i  must,  in  a  manner, 
divest  ourselves  occasionally  of  the  information  we  possess, 
relative  to  the  countries  visited;  we  nuist  transport  ourselves 
to  till'  time,  nud  identify  ourselves  with  C'<)lnMil)us,  thus  fear- 
lessly luuiu'hiiig  into  hciis  where  as  yet  a  civilized  sail  had 
lie v(U' been  unfurled.  We  must  accompniiy  him.  step  by  step, 
ill  his  cautious  but  bold  advances  aloiij./  the  bayd  and  cliannels 
of  nil  unknown  coast,  igunrmit  ol  the  diiiiuirs  which  might  lurk 
fiiniiiid  or  which  mighl  await  him  in  tla;  iiitciininalilt'  region  of 
Miystcry  that  still  kept  breaking  U|)o))  his  vi(!W,  W(^  must,  ns 
it  were,  consult -.vith  him  as  to  t'lieli  new  leiicli  of  ("thndowy 
'aiKl,  and  long  line  of  promontory,  that  we  see  tiibilly  emer- 
gin;i;  from  the  ocean  and  stretciiing  along  the  distauL  Iiorizoo. 
We  must  watch  with  him  each  li<iht  canoe  that  comes  skiiri 
iiiiii'i  the  billows,  to  g.ather  from  tin  loojis.  the  <ii|//inients,  aii(J 
the  imperfect  oiumunications  of  its  wfiJKJtuing  cjifw,  whether 
those  unknown  lands  arc  also  savage  aiul  iincidlivaled,  whether 
tliev  are  islands  in  the  ocean,  untioddv'n  ;i:!  vet  h\  civilised 
man.  or  tiaels  of  the  old  cuntini'iit  of  Asi.a,  and  wild  frontiwra 
of  its  populous  and  splendid  empires.     We  uuist  eiiter  into  ina 
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very  thoughts  aod  fancies,  find  out  the  data  that  assisted  hij 
judgment,  and  the  hints  that  excited  his  conjectures,  and  for  a 
time  ch)the  the  regions  through  which  we  are  accoinpanyinff 
him  with  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  his  own  imagination.  In 
this  way  we  may  delude  ourselves  into  participation  of  the 
delight  of  exploring  unknown  and  magnificent  lands,  where 
new  wondc'A  and  beauties  break  upon  us  at  every  step,  and  we 
may  ultimatily  be  able,  as  it  were,  from  our  own  familiar 
acqi^aintjinco,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  character  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  enterprises. 

The  plan  of  the  present  expedition  of  Columbus  was  to  revisit 
the  coast  of  Cuba  at  the  point  where  he  had  abandoned  it  on 
his  first  voyage,  and  tlience  to  explore  it  on  the  southern  side. 
As  has  already  been  observed,  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  continent, 
and  the  extieme  end  of  Asia,  and  if  so,  bj  following  its  sliores 
in  tlie  proposed  direction  he  must  eventually  arrive  at  Cathay 
and  those  other  rich  and  commercial  though  semi-barbarous 
countries  described  by  Mand<njlle  and  Marco  Polo.' 

He  set  sail  with  his  little  .'squadron  from  the  harbor  of  Isa- 
bella on  the  24th  of  A;)ril,  and  steered  to  the  westward.  After 
touching  at  Monte  Clristi,  he  anchored  on  the  same  day  at  the 
disastrous  harbor  of  La  Navidad.  llli  object  in  revisiting  this 
melancholy  scene  was  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Guacanagari, 
who,  he  understood,  had  returned  to  his  former  residence.  He 
could  not  be  persraded  of  the  perfidy  of  tliat  cacique,  so  deep 
was  the  impres.  ion  made  upon  his  heart  by  past  kindness;  he 
trusted,  tberoifore,  that  a  frank  explanation  would  remove  all 
painful  ('o  ib'&,  ar')  restore  a  friendly  intercourse,  which  would 
be  highly  ;id"^antageo;is  to  the  Spaniards,  in  their  present  time 
of  scare'  y  aud  si.flferu!,?.  Guacanagari,  however,  still  main- 
tained his  fc^nvoca'  conduct,  absconding  at  the  sight  of  the 


ships  ;  and  tho  ifri 
that  the  cacique  • 
it  advisable  to  de.  > 
Purs' V'jg  his  » 
winds,   he  arrived 


Hfveral  of  his  subjects  assured  Columbus 
iid  3o:<a  make  him  a  visit,  he  did  not  think 
7  his  v^oyage  on  such  an  uncertainty. 
mrse,  impednd  occasionally  by  contrary 
n  the  29th  at  th»^  port  of  St.  Nicholas, 
when  ,e  he  beheld  the  extreme  point  of  Cuba,  to  which  in  his 
preceding  voyage  he  had  given  the  name  of  Alpha  and  Omega, 
but  which  was  called  by  the  natives  Bayatiquiri,  and  is  now 
known  as  Point  Maysi.  Having  crossed  the  channel,  which  is 
about  eighteen  leagues  wide,  he  sailed  along  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba,  for  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues,  when  he  anchored 

*  Cura  .»  Ion  PaUciof,  oap.  133,  MS. 
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inaharlwr,  to  which,  from  its  size,  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto 
Grande,  at  present  calietl  Guaiitaniinio.  Tlic  entriirjce  was  nar- 
row and  winding,  though  deep ;  the  harbor  expanded  witliin 
like  a  beautiful  hike,  in  the  bosom  of  a  wild  and  mountaiuoua 
country,  covered  with  trees,  some  of  them  in  blossom,  others 
|)earino^  fruit.  Not  far  from  the  shore  were  two  cottages  built 
of  reeds,  and  several  fires  blazing  in  various  i)urts  of  the  beach 
i^avcsigijs  of  inhab'itants.  Columbus  land  id,  therefore,  attend- 
ed by  several  men  well  armed,  and  Ity  the  young  Indian  inter. 
preter  l)i»'go  Colon,  the  native  of  the  island  of  (Juanaluini  who 
liad  been  Ijaptized  in  Spain.  On  arriving  at  the  cottages,  he 
found  tlicm  deserted  ;  the  fires  also  w(!re  abandoned,  and  there 
was  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen.  The  Indians  had  all  lied  to 
the  woods  and  mountains.  The  sudden  arrival  of  the  ships  hud 
spread  a  panic  throughout  the  neighborlK)otl,  and  apparently 
interrupted  the  preparations  for  a  rude  but  plentiful  banquet. 
There  were  great  quantities  of  fish,  utias,  and  guanas  ;  some 
suspende<;  to  the  branches  of  the  trees,  others  roasting  on 
wooden  s)»its  before  the  fires. 

The  Spaniards,  accustomed  of  late  lo  slender  fare,  fell  with- 
out ceremony  on  this  bounteous  feast,  thus  spread  for  them,  as 
it  were,  in  the  wilderness.  They  abstained,  however,  from  the 
guanas,  which  they  still  regarded  with  disgust  as  a  specicis  of 
serpent,  though  they  were  considered  so  delicate  a  food  by  the 
savages,  that,  according  to  Peter  Martyr,  it  was  no  more  law- 
ful for  the  common  people  to  cat  of  them,  than  of  peacocks  and 
pheasants  in  Spain.* 

After  their  repast,  as  the  Spaniards  were  roving  about  the 
vicinity,  they  beheld  about  seventy  of  the  natives  collected  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  rock,  and  looking  down  upon  them  with 
great  awe  and  amazement.  On  attcnnpting  to  approach  t.iem 
they  instantly  disappeared  among  the  woods  and  clefts  of  the 
mountain.  One,  however,  more  bold  or  more  curious  than  the 
rest,  lingered  on  the  brow  of  the  pi'ecipice,  gazing  with  timid 
wonder  at  the  Spaniards,  partly  encouraged  b}'  their  friendly 
signs,  but  ready  in  an  instant  to  bound  away  after  his  com- 
panions. 

By  order  of  Columbus  the  young  Lucayan  interpreter  ad- 
vanced and  accosted  him.  The  expressions  of  friendship,  in 
his  own  language,  soon  dispelled  his  apprehensions.  He  came 
lo  meet  tlie  interpreter,  and  being  informed  by  him  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  communicate  the  in- 
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^  llii;,n('('  to  his  coninulcs.  In  ii  littl(^  wliilc  Micy  woro  seen 
dc'SC'Ciidiiijj:  from  flR'ir  locks,  !iii(l  issuin<j;  from  tlioir  forests,  an. 
proachinu;  tlu;  stniiigcrs  with  gniat  geiitU'iicss  and  veneration, 
Throngli  thi;  n\(;ans  of  tlie  intx'rpi\'tcr,  C'olunihuK  learnt  tliiit 
thoy  had  hcen  sent  to  the  coast  by  their  caoiqiic,  to  i)roeiiro  lis], 
for  a  solemn  banquet,  which  ho  was  nl)ont  to  give  to  a  neighbor- 
ing chieftain,  and  that  they  roasted  the  tish  to  prevent  it  from 
siioiling  in  the  Iransi^ortation.  They  seemed  to  be  of  (he  sfinii: 
gentle  and  i)aeilic  ch:.raeter  with  the  natives  of  Ilayti.  The 
ravages  that  had  Jjeen  made  among  their  provisions  b}-  the  lun!. 
gry  S))aniards  gave  them  no  concern,  for  they  obserscd  that 
o\w  night's  lishing  would  replace  al!  the  loss.  C Oluinbns,  how- 
ever, in  his  usual  spirit  of  justice,  ordered  that  ami)le  conipon- 
sation  should  be  made  them,  and,  shaking  hands,  they  parted 
mutually  well-pleased.^ 

Leaving  this  harbor  on  the  1st  of  Maj',  the  admiral  continued 
to  the  westward,  along  a  mountainous  coast,  adorned  liy  beau- 
tiful rive'  s  and  indented  by  tliose  commodious  iiarb)rs  for 
which  thiij  island  is  so  remarkable.  As  he  advanced,  the  coun- 
try grew  more  fertile  and  po|)ulous.  The  natives  crowded  to 
the  shore!;,  man,  woman,  and  ciiild,  gazing  with  astonishment 
at  the  ships,  which  glided  genMy  along  at  no  great  distance. 
They  held  up  fruits  and  [)rovisions,  inviting  tlie  Spaniards  to 
land;  others  came  olT  in  canoes,  bringing  cassava  1) read,  fish, 
and  calababhcs  of  water,  not  for  sale,  but  as  ofTeriiigs  to  the 
strangers,  whom,  as  usual,  they  considered  celestial  beings  de- 
scended from  the  skies.  Columbus  distributed  the  cur,toinary 
presents  among  them,  viliieh  were  reccivc^d  with  transports 
of  joy  and  gratitude.  After  continuing  some  distance  along 
the  coast,  he  came  to  another  gulf  or  deep  bay,  narrow  at  tlie 
entrance  and  expanding  within,  surrounded  by  a  rich  ;i:k! 
beautiful  country.  There  were  lofty  nionntains  sweeping  ii|) 
from  the  sea,  but  the  shores  were  enlivened  by  numerous  vil- 
lages, and  cultivated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  resemble  gardens 
and  orchards.  In  this  harbor,  which  it  is  probable  was  the 
same  at  present  called  St.  Jago  de  Culta,  Columbus  anchored 
and  passed  a  night,  overwhelmed,  as  usual,  with  the  simple  hos- 
pitality of  the  natives.'^ 

On  inquiring  of  the  people  of  this  coast  after  gold,  they  uni- 
formly pointed  to  the  south,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  he 
understood,  intimated  that  it  abounded  in  a  great  island  which 
lay  in  that  direction.     The  admiral,  in  the  course  of  his  first 


*  Peter  Martyr,  ubi  eup.  ^  Om  de  los  PrJoctos,  cap.  124,  IIB. 
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njre,  liiul  received  infonufillon  of  such  iu\  island,  which 
fioiiio  of  liirf  followers  hud  thouii;ht  inijj;iil  lie  lijil»i'(iiie,  the  ob- 
ieet  of  so  luiieh  anxious  searcli  and  cliinu'rieal  expectation. 
He  liatJ  ^^^^  '^  strong  inclination  to  diverge  from  his  course 
ami  CO  in  (jiK'st  of  it,  and  this  desire  increased  with  every 
new  report.  On  the  following  day,  therefore  (tlie  3d  of  i»Iay), 
aftur  standing  westward  to  a  liigh  cai»(!,  he  turned  his  prow 
(liieclly  sonlli,  and  abandoning  for  a  time  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
jltercd  uir  into  the  broad  sea,  iu  quest  of  this  reported  island. 


CHAPTER  11. 
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[1494.] 

Cou'MBUS  had  not  sailed  many  leagues  before  the  blue  sum» 
mils  of  a  vast  and  lofty  island  at  a  great  distance,  l)egan  to 
rise  like  clouds  above  the  horizon.  It  was  two  days  and  nights, 
lioffever,  before  he  reached  its  shores,  llllcd  with  admiration, 
as  he  gradually  drew  near,  at  the  beauty  of  its  mountains,  the 
majesty  of  its  forests,  t'.ie  fertility  of  its  valleys,  and  the  great 
number  of  villages  with  which  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
was  animated. 

On  approaching  the  land,  at  least  .seventy  canoes,  fdled  with 
savages  gayly  painted  and  decorated  with  feathers,  sallied 
foith  more  than  a  league;  from  the  shore.  They  advanced  in 
warlike  array,  ntteiing  loud  yells,  and  brandishing  lances  of 
pointed  wood.  The  mediation  of  the  interpreter,  and  a  few 
presents  to  the  crew  of  one  of  tin;  canoes,  which  ventured 
nearer  than  the  rest,  sootiied  this  angry  tu'inada,  and  the  squad- 
ron pursiK'd  its  course;  unmolested.  Columbus  anchored  in  a 
harbor  .diout  the  centre  of  tlu;  island,  to  which,  from  the  great 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  he  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Gloria.^ 

On  the  following  morning  ho  weighed  anchor  at  daybreak, 
and  coasted  westward  in  search  of  a  sheltered  harbor,  where 
his  sliip  could  be  careened  and  calked,  ;m  it  leaked  considerably. 
Aftor  proceeding  a  few  leagues,  he  found  one  api)arently  suit- 
able for  the  purpose.  On  sending  :i  boat  to  sound  the  entrance, 
two  huge  i-anoes,  lilled  with  Indians,  issued  forth,  hurling  theit 
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lancep,  but  from  such  distance  as  to  fall  short  of  the  Spaniards. 
Wishing  to  avoid  any  act  of  hostility  that  might  prevent  future 
intercourse,  Columbus  ordered  the  boat  to  return  on  board,  and 
finding  there  was  suJIicient  depth  of  water  for  his  ship,  entered 
and  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Immediately  the  whole  l)eacli  was 
covered  with  Indians  painted  with  a  variety  of  colors,  but 
chiefly  black,  some  partly  clothed  with  palm-leaves,  and  all 
wearing  tufts  and  coronets  of  feathers.  Unlike  the  hospitable 
islanders  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  they  appeared  to  piirtake  of  the 
warlike  character  of  the  Caribs,  hurling  their  javelins  at  the 
ships,  and  making  the  shores  resound  with  their  yells  and  war- 
whoops. 

The  admiral  reflected  that  further  forbearance  might  be  mis- 
taken for  cowardice.  It  was  necessary  to  careen  his  ship,  uud 
to  send  men  on  shore  for  a  supply  of  water,  but  previously  it 
was  advisable  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  savages,  that  might  pre- 
vent any  molestation  from  them.  As  the  caravels  could  not 
approach  sulliciently  near  to  the  beach  where  the  Indians  were 
collected,  he  despatched  the  boats  well  manned  and  armed. 
These,  rowing  close  to  the  shore,  let  fly  a  volley  of  arrows 
from  their  cross-bows,  by  which  several  Indians  were  wounded, 
and  the  rest  thrown  into  confusion.  The  Spaniards  then  sprang 
on  shore,  and  put  the  whole  multitude  to  flight,  giving  another 
discharge  with  their  cross-bows,  and  letting  loose  upon  thorn  a 
dog,  who  pursued  them  with  sanguinary  fury.'  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  use  of  dogs  against  the  natives,  which  were 
afterward  employed  with  such  cruel  effect  by  the  Spaniards  in 
their  Indian  wars.  Columbus  now  landed  and  took  formal  pos- 
session of  the  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Santiago; 
but  it  has  retained  its  original  Indian  name  of  Jamaica.  The 
harbor,  from  its  commotliousness,  he  called  Puerto  lUuino;  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  and  a  river  entered  the  sea  in 
its  vicinity. '^ 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  neighl)orhood  remained  silent 
and  deserted.  On  the  following  morning,  however,  before  sun- 
rise, six  Indians  were  seen  on  the  shore,  making  signs  of  amity. 
They  proved  to  be  envoys  sent  by  the  caciques  with  proffers  of 
peace  and  friendship.  Tiiese  were  "^ordially  returned  by  the 
admiral ;  presents  of  trinkets  were  sent  to  the  chieftains ;  and 
in  a  little  while  the  harbor  again  swarmed  with  the  naked  and 
painted  multitude,  bringing  abundance  of  provisions,  similar  in 
kind,  but  superior  in  quality,  to  those  of  the  other  islands. 


*  Cura  de  loa  Valacioa,  cap.  V2b. 
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During  tliivo  (lays  that  tlio  sliips  remainod  in  this  harbor, 
the  most  aiiiicahle  intercourse  was  kept  ii|)  with  the  natives. 
They  appcarcil  to  be  more  ingenious,  as  well  as  more  warlike, 
than  tlieir  neigiibors  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  Their  canoes  were 
ktter  constructed,  l>eing  ornamented  with  carving  and  paint- 
]\\c  at  the  bow  and  stern.  Many  were  of  great  size,  though 
formed  of  the  trunks  of  single  trees,  often  from  a  species  of  the 
mahogany.  (^:)lurabus  measured  one,  which  was  ninety-six  feet 
Ion",  and  eight  broad,*  hollowed  out  of  one  of  those  magnificent 
trees  which  rise  like  verdant  towers  amidst  the  rich  forests  of 
the  tropics.  Every  cacique  prided  himself  on  possessing  a  large 
canoo  of  the  kind,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  as  his  ship  of 
state.  It  is  curious  to  remark  the  apparently  innate  difference 
betwe(Mi  tliesc  island  trilx'S.  The  natives  of  Poilo  Rico,  though 
surrountled  by  adjacent  islands,  and  subject  to  frc(iuent  incur- 
sions of  the  Caril)s,  were  of  a  pacific  character,  and  possessed 
very  few  canoes ;  while  .Jamaica,  separated  by  distance  from 
intercourse  witii  other  islands,  protected  in  the  same  way  from 
the  dangers  of  invasion,  and  embosomed,  as  it  were,  in  a  peace- 
ful nuMlitcrranciUi  sea,  was  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race,  and 
siirpjisHt'd  all  the  other  islands  in  its  maritime  armaments. 

His  ship  bemg  repaired,  and  a  supply  of  water  taken  in, 
('oluml)us  made  sail,  and  continued  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward, so  close  to  the  shon^  that  the  little  squadron  was  coutin- 
iially  surrounded  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  who  came  oflf 
from  every  bay,  and  river,  and  headland,  no  longer  manifest- 
ing iiostility,  but  anxious  to  exchange  any  thing  they  possessed 
for  European  trifies.  After  proceeding  about  twenty-four 
leagues,  tliey  approaduul  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
where  tiie  coast  ixMuling  to  the  south,  the  wind  became  unfavor- 
able for  their  fartber  progress  along  the  shore.  Being  disap- 
pointed in  his  hopes  of  finding  gold  in  Jamaica,  and  the  breeze 
being  fair  for  Cuba,  Columbus  determined  to  return  thither, 
and  not  to  leave  it  until  he  had  explored  its  coast  to  a  suflicient 
distance  to  determine  the  question  whether  it  was  terra  firma  or 
an  island.*  To  the  last  place  at  which  he  touched  in  Jamaica, 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  (Julf  of  Buentiempo  (or  Fair  Weather), 
on  account  of  the  propitious  wind  which  blew  for  C'uba.  Just 
as  ho  was  about  to  sail,  a  3'oung  Indian  came  oflf  to  the  ship, 
and  begged  the  Spaniards  would  take  him  to  their  country.  He 
was  followed  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  who  endeavored  by 
tlie  most  affecting  supplications  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur« 
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pose.  For  sonic  time  he  was  dislnicted  between  concern  fortlie 
distress  of  his  faniily,  and  Jin  nrdent  desire  to  see  the  huiin>  of 
these  wonderful  striui<>;ers.  Curiosity,  and  tlie  youtiiful  \m)- 
l)ensity  to  rove,  prevailed  ;  lie  tore  himself  from  the  enil)r;iet's 
of  his  friends,  and,  thai  he  might  not  behold  tlie  tears  of  lii,^ 
sisters,  hid  himself  in  a  secret  part  of  the  sliii).  'roueia'd  h)' 
iliis  scene  of  natural  affection,  and  pleased  with  the  enterinisinji 
anil  eon'iding  si)irit  of  the  youth,  Columbus  gave  orders  that  lie 
should  I  e  tieated  with  especial  kindness.^ 

It  would  have  V>een  interesting  to  have  known  sometliinir 
more  of  the  fortunes  of  this  curious  savage,  anil  of  the  inipri's- 
sions  made  upon  so  lively  a  mind  by  a  llrst  sight  of  the  wonders 
of  civilization  —  whether  the  land  of  the  white  men  eiiualled  his 
hopes ;  whether,  as  is  usual  with  savages,  he  pined  amid  tiie 
splendors  of  cities  for  his  native  forests,  and  whether  he  ever 
returned  to  the  arms  of  his  family.  The  early  Siianish  histo- 
rians seem  never  to  have  interested  themselves  in  the  feelings  or 
fortunes  of  these  first  visitors  from  tne  New  to  the  Old  ^Vorld. 
No  further  meutiou  is  made  of  this  youthful  adventurer. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


RETURN  TO  CUBA — NAVIGATION  AMONG  TIIK  ISLANDS   CALLED  THE 

(queen's    CAKDENS. 

[1401.] 

Setting  sail  from  thr^  fJulf  of  liuentiemiK),  the  squadron  once 
more  steered  for  the  island  of  (hiba,  and  on  the  18th  of  May 
arrived  at  a  great  cape,  to  which  Columbus  gave  tlie  name  of 
C'abo  de  la  Cruz,  which  it  «till  retains.  Here,  landing  at  a 
large  village,  he  was  well  received  and  entertained  by  tiic 
cacique  and  his  subjects,  who  had  long  since  heard  of  him  :mhI 
his  ships.  In  fact,  Columljus  found,  from  the  report  of  this 
ciiieftain,  that  the  numerous  Indians  who  had  visitisd  his  slii[)s 
during  his  cruise  along  the  northei-n  coast  in  his  llrst  voyage, 
had  spread  the  story  far  and  ni':ir  of  thesi'  wonderful  visitors 
who  had  descended  from  the  sky.  and  had  tilled  the  whole 
island  with  rumors  and  astonishment."^  The  admiral  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain   from  this  cacique   and  his  i)eople,  whether 
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Cub.i  was  .in  island  or  n,  continent.  Thoy  all  replied  that  it 
wius  :in  island,  but  of  infiiiite  extent;  for  they  declared  that  no 
one  hiul  overseen  the  end  of  it.  This  reply,  while  it  manifested 
tiieir  i<rnorance  of  tlie  nature  of  a  continent,  left  the  question 
still  in  doubt  and  obscurity.  The  Indian  name  of  this  province 
of  Cuba  was  Macaca. 

UesiMning  his  course  to  the  west  on  the  following  day, 
Columbus  came  to  where  the  coast  suddenly  swept  away  to 
the  north-east  for  many  blagues,  and  then  curved  around  again 
to  the  west,  forming  an  immense  bay,  or  rather  gulf.  Here  he 
was  assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  accompanied  by  awful  thun- 
(Ilm-  and  lightning,  which  in  these  latitudes  seem  to  rend  the  very 
lipaveiis.  Fortunately  the  storm  was  not  of  long  duration,  or 
his  situation  would  have  been  perilous  in  the  extreme  ;  for  he 
found  the  navigation  rendered  diflicult  by  numerous  keys^  and 
sand-banks.  These  increased  as  he  advanced,  until  the  mari- 
ner stationed  at  the  mabthead  beheld  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  coinpletiily  studded  with  small  islands  ;  some  were 
low,  naked,  and  sandy,  others  covercl  with  verdure,  and 
others  tufted  with  lofty  ami  beautiful  forests.  They  were  of 
various  sizes,  from  one  to  four  leagues,  and  were  generally  the 
more  fertile  and  elevated,  the  nearer  they  were  to  Cuba. 
Finding  them  to  increase  m  number,  so  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  names  to  each,  the  admiral  gave  the  whole  labyrinth 
of  islands,  which  in  a  manner  enamelled  the  face  of  the  ocean 
with  variegated  verdure,  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens. 
Ho  thought  at  lirst  of  leaving  this  archipelago  on  his  right,  and 
standing  farther  out  to  sea  ;  but  he  called  to  mind  that  Sir  John 
Mandeville  and  INIarco  Polo  had  mentioned  that  the  coast  of 
Asia  was  fringed  with  islands  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand. 
He  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  among  that  cluster,  and  re- 
solved not  to  loso  sight  of  tlie  mainland,  by  following  which, 
if  it  were  really  Asia,  he  must  soon  arrive  at  the  dominions  of 
the  Grand  Khan. 

Entering  ajnong  these  Islands,  therefore,  Columbus  soon 
became  entangled  in  the  most  perplexed  navigation,  in  which 
he  was  exposed  to  continual  perils  and  difllculties  from  sand- 
banks, counter  currents,  and  sunken  rocks.  The  ships  were 
compelled,  in  a  manner,  to  grope  their  way,  with  men  stationed 
at  the  masthead,  and  the  lead  continually  going.  Sometimes 
they  were  obliged  to  shift  their  course,  within  the  hour,  to  all 
points  of  the  compass ;    sometimes  they  were  straitened  in  a 
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narrow  channel,  where  it  was  necessary  to  lower  all  sail,  anfl 
tow  the  vessels  out,  lest  they  should  run  aground  ;  notwith- 
standing all  which  precautions  they  frequently  touched  upon 
sand-banks,  and  were  extricated  with  great  didiculty.  The 
variableness  of  the  weather  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
navigation  ;  though  after  a  little  while  it  began  to  assume  some 
method  in  its  very  caprices.  In  the  morning  tlie  wind  rose  in 
the  east  with  the  sun,  and  following  his  course  througli  tlie  day, 
died  away  at  sunset  in  the  west.  Heavy  clouds  gathered  with 
tlie  approach  of  evening,  sending  forth  sheets  of  liglitnin<f,  and 
distant  peals  of  thunder,  and  menacing  a  furious  tempest ;  but 
as  the  moon  rose,  the  whole  mass  broke  away,  part  molting  In  a 
shower,  aud  part  dispersing  by  a  breeze  which  sprang  up  from 
the  land. 

There  was  much  in  the  character  of  the  surrounding  sconcry 
to  favor  the  idea  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  in  the  Asiatic  urciii- 
pelago.  As  the  ships  glided  along  the  smooth  and  glassy  canals 
which  separated  these  verdant  islands,  the  magnifieenco  of 
their  vegetation,  the  soft  odors  wafted  from  flowers,  and  blos- 
soms, and  aromatic  shrubs,  and  the  splendid  plumage  of  thfi 
scarlet  cranes,  or  rather  flamingoes,  which  abounded  in  the 
meadows,  and  of  other  tropical  birds  which  fluttered  among 
the  groves,  resembled  what  is  described  of  Oriental  climes. 
These  islands  were  generally  uninhabited.  They  found  a  con- 
siderable village,  however,  on  one  of  the  largest,  where  tlicy 
landed  on  the  22d  of  May.  The  houses  were  abandoned  by  tlioir 
inhabitants,  who  appeared  to  depend  principally  on  the  sea  for 
their  subsistence.  Large  quantities  of  fish  were  found  in  tl'.eir 
dwellings,  and  the  adjacent  shore  was  covered  with  the  shells 
of  tortoises.  There  were  also  domesticated  parrots,  and  scarlet 
cranes,  and  a  number  of  dumb  dogs,  which  it  was  afterward 
found  they  fattened  as  an  article  of  food.  To  this  island  tlie 
admiral  gave  the  name  of  Santa  Marta. 

In  the  course  of  his  voyage  among  these  islands,  Columbtis 
beheld  one  day  a  number  of  the  natives  in  a  canoe  on  the  still 
surface  of  one  of  the  channels,  occupied  in  fishing,  and  was 
struck  with  the  singular  means  they  employed.  Tliey  liad  a 
small  fish,  the  flat  head  of  which  was  furnished  with  numi'ioiis 
suckers,  by  which  it  attached  itself  so  firmly  to  any  object,  as 
to  be  torn  in  pieces  rather  than  abandon  its  hold.  Tying  a  lino 
of  great  length  to  the  tail  ot  this  fish,  the  Indians  permitted  it 
to  swim  at  large ;  it  generally  kept  near  the  surface  of  the 
water  until  it  perceived  its  prey,  when,  darting  down  swiftly, 
it  attached  itself  by  the  suckers  to  the  throat  of  a  fish  or  to  the 
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qndor  shell  of  a  tortoise,  nor  did  it  relinquish  its  prey  until 
both  were  drawn  up  by  the  fisherman  and  taken  out  of  the 
water.  In  this  way  the  Spaniards  witnessed  the  taking  of  a 
tortoise  of  immense  size,  and  Fernando  Columbus  affirms  that 
he  himself  saw  a  shark  caught  in  the  same  manner  on  the  coast 
of  V^eragua.  The  fact  has  been  corroborated  by  the  accounts 
of  various  navigators  ;  and  the  same  mode  of  fisiiing  is  said  to 
be  employed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  at  Mozambique, 
and  at  Madagascar.  ''  Thus,"  it  has  l)een  observed,  "  savage 
people,  who  probably  have  never  held  communication  with  each 
other,  offer  the  most  striking  analogies  in  their  modes  of  exer- 
cising empire  over  animals."*  These  fishermen  came  on  board 
of  the  ships  in  a  fearless  manner.  They  fmuiished  the  Span- 
iards with  a  fcupply  of  lish,  and  would  cheerfully  have  given 
them  every  thiiig  they  i)ossessed.  To  the  admiral's  inquiries 
couoeniing  those  parts,  they  said  that  the  sea  was  full  of  islands 
to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  but  as  to  Cuba,  it  continued  run- 
ning to  the  westward  without  any  termination. 

Having  extricated  himself  from  this  archipelago,  Columbus 
steered  for  a  mountainous  part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  about 
fourteen  leagues  distant,  where  he  landed  at  a  large  village  en 
the  .'^d  of  .Tune.  Here  he  was  received  with  that  kindness  and 
amity  wliich  distinguished  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  whom  he 
extolled  above  all  tlic  other  islanders  for  their  mild  and  pacific 
character.  Their  very  animals,  he  said,  were  tamer,  as  well  as 
larger  and  better,  than  those  of  the  other  islands.  Among  the 
various  articles  of  food  which  the  natives  brought  with  joyful 
alacrity  from  all  parts,  were  stock-doves  of  uncommon  size  and 
flavor ;  perceiving  something  peculiar  in  their  taste,  Columbus 
ordered  the  crops  of  several  newly  killed  to  be  opened,  in  which 
were  found  sweet  spices. 

AViiile  the  crews  of  the  boats  were  procuring  water  and  pro- 
visions, Columbus  sought  to  gather  information  from  the  ven- 
erahle  cacique,  and  several  of  the  old  men  of  the  village.  They 
told  him  that  the  name  of  their  province  was  Ornofay ;  that 
farther  to  the  westward  the  sea  was  again  covered  with  innu- 
ineral)lt'  islands,  and  had  but  little  depth.  As  to  Cuba,  none 
of  them  hail  ever  heard  that  it  had  an  end  to  the  westward  ; 
forty  moons  would  not  suffice  to  reach  to  its  extremity  ;  in  fact, 
they  considered  it  inteiiiiinable.  They  observed,  however,  that 
the  admiral  would  receive  more  ample  information  from  the 
iuhabitants  of  Mangon,  an  adjiicent  province,  which  lay  toward 
"  « 
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the  west.  The  quick  upprchonsion  of  Columbus  was  struck 
with  the  sound  of  this  name  ;  it  reseml)led  that  of  IMau^rj,  Hie 
richest  province  of  the  (Jrantl  Klian,  horderiiifi;  on  tlic  ocoaii. 
lie  made  '"urtluT  inquiries  concerning  the  region  of  RIaii<fon 
and  understood  tiie  Indians  to  say  tliat  it  was  inliabited  I>y 
people  who  had  tails  like  animals,  and  wore  garments  to  con- 
ceal them.  He  recollected  that  Sir  .I(dui  IMandevilh;,  in  hig 
account  of  the  remote  parts  of  tiie  East,  had  recorded  a  story 
of  the  same  kind  as  current  among  certain  naked  tril)es  oV 
Asia,  and  told  by  them  in  ridicule  of  the  garments  of  tlicjr 
civilized  neighbors,  which  they  could  oidy  conceive  useful  :is 
concealing  some  bodily  defect.'  He  became,  therefore,  more 
confident  than  ever  tiuit,  by  keei)ing  along  the  coast  to  tlu> 
westward,  he  should  eventually  arrive  at  the  civilized  realms  of 
Asia.  He  flattered  lihnself  with  the  hopes  of  (inding  this  re- 
gion of  Mangon  to  be  the  rich  province  of  ]\Iangi,  and  its  peo- 
ple with  tails  and  garments,  the  long-robed  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  of  Turtary. 


I  \   tirai  !    ■    ' 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COASTIN<i     OF     TllK     SOlTIIKliN     SIDK     Or     rri'.A. 

[1494.] 

Animated  by  one  of  tlie  j»leasit;g  illusions  of  his  ardent  im- 
agination, Columbus  i)ursued  his  voyage,  with  a  prosperous 
breeze,  along  the  supposed  continent  of  Asia.  He  was  now 
opposite  that  part  of  the  southern  side  <jf  Cuba,  where,  for 
nearly  thirty-five  leagues,  the  navigation  is  unembarrassed  by 
banks  and  islands.  To  his  left  was  the  broad  and  open  sea, 
the  dark  blue  color  of  wliicli  gave  token  of  ample  depth ;  to  liis 
right  extended  the  richly-wooded  provinci'  of  Ornofay,  griulii- 
ally  sweeping  up  into  a  range  of  interior  mountains  ;  the  ver- 
dant coast  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  studded  wiili 
Indian  villages.  The  appearance  of  the  ships  spread  wonder 
and  joy  along  the  seacoast.  The  natives  hailed  with  a.  eiama- 
tions  the  arrival  of  these  wonderful  l)eings  whose  famt;  had  cir- 
culated more  or  less  throughout  the  island,  and  who  brought 
with  them  the  blessings  of  lieaven.  The}'  came  ofT  swimming, 
or  in  their  canoes,  to  offer  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the 

*  Cura  de  Iob  Palaclo*,  cap.  127. 
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hinil,  anil  rcgardt'tl  the  white  men  ulinost  with  adoration. 
After  the  usiitil  evening  sliower,  wlien  the  hree/^e  l)U>w  from 
the  shore  tinil  brought  oft  the  sweetness  of  tlie  Kind,  it  bore 
yi'xth  it  also  liie  distjint  songs  of  tlie  ntitives  and  the  sound  of 
tlit'ir  rude  nnisic,  us  they  were  i)r<»l»alily  celebrating,  with  their 
national  chants  and  dances,  the  arrival  of  the  white  men.  8c 
(lelio-htful  were  these  spiey  odors  and  cheerful  sounds  to  Co- 
Itiinlms,  who  was  at  present  open  to  all  pleasurable  inlluences, 
tliat  lie  declared  the  night  passed  away  as  a  single  hour.* 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the  striking  contrasts 
which  are  sometimes  presented  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  coast 
here  described,  so  populous  and  animated,  rejoicing  in  the  visit 
of  the  discoverers,  is  the  same  that  extends  westward  of  the 
city  of  Trinidad,  along  the  (Julf  of  Xagua.  All  is  now  silent 
and  deserted:  civilization,  which  has  covered  some  parts  of 
('ul)a  witii  glitt4»ring  cities,  has  rendered  this  a  solitude.  The 
whole  race  of  Indians  has  long  since  passed  aw.ay,  pining  and  per- 
isliiiig  beneath  the  domination  of  the  strangers  whom  they  wel- 
comed so  joyfully  to  their  shores.  Before  me  lies  the  account 
of  !i  night  I'ecently  passed  on  this  very  coast,  by  a  celebrated 
trav»'ller ;  but  with  what  different  feelings  f  lom  those  of 
Colinnhus !  "I  passed,"  said  he,  "a  great  part  of  the 
ni;,'ht  upon  the  deck.  What  deserted  coasts !  not  a  light  to 
announce  the  cabin  of  a  lisherman.  From  Batabano  to  Trinidad, 
a  distance  of  fifty  leagues,  there  does  not  exist  a  village.  Yet 
ill  the  time  of  Columbus  this  laud  was  inhabited  even  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  vV^heu  pits  are  digged  in  the  soil,  or  the 
torrents  plongii  open  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  are  often 
found  hatchets  of  stone  and  vessels  of  copper,  relics  of  the  an- 
cient inhaljitants  of  the  island."  ^ 

For  the  greater  part  of  two  days  the  ships  swept  along  this 
open  pari  of  tlu!  coast,  traversing  the  wide  Gulf  of  Xagua.  At 
h'liglh  they  came  to  where  the  si-a  became  suddenly  as  white 
as  milk,  and  piirfectly  turbixl,  as  though  Hour  had  been  mingled 
with  it.  This  is  caused  l)y  iiin\  sand,  or  calcareous  particles, 
raised  from  the  bottom  at  certain  depths  by  the  agitation  of  the 
waves  and  currents.  It  spn!a<l  great  alarm  through  the  ships, 
whicli  was  heightened  by  their  soon  iinding  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  banks  and  keys,  and  in  shallow  water.  The  far- 
ther they  proceeded,  the  more  perilous  became  their  situation. 
They  were  in  a  narrow  channel,  where  they  had  no  room  to 
turn,  and  to  beat  out ;  where  there  was  no  hold  for  their  an- 
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chors,  Jind  wIumo  tlioy  wcic  violently  tossod  about  by  tlie 
winds,  and  in  danger  of  being  stranded.  At  length  they  oairio 
to  a  small  island,  where  they  found  tolerable  anchorage.  Here 
they  remained  for  the  night  in  great  anxiety ;  many  were  for 
abandoning  all  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  thinkiiic 
that  they  might  esteem  themselves  fortunate  should  they  ho 
able  to  return  from  whence  they  came.  Columbus,  however, 
could  not  consent  to  relinquish  his  voyage,  now  that  he  thought 
himself  in  the  route  for  a  brilliant  discovery.  The  next  niorii- 
ing  he  despatched  the  smallest  caravel  to  explore  this  new  hiby. 
rinth  of  islands,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  mainland  in  quest 
of  fresh  water,  of  which  the  ships  were  in  great  need.  The 
caravel  returned  with  the  report  that  the  canals  and  keys  of 
this  group  were  as  numerous  and  intricate  as  those  of  the  (Jar- 
deus  of  the  Queen  ;  that  the  mainland  was  bordered  by  deep 
marshes  and  a  muddy  coast,  where  the  mangrove  trees  grow 
within  the  water,  and  so  close  together  that  they  formed,  as  it 
were,  an  impcuetrable  wall ;  that  within,  the  land  appeared 
fertile  and  mountainous ;  and  columns  of  smoke,  rising  from 
various  parts,  gave  signs  of  numerous  inhabitants.'  Under 
the  guidance  of  this  caravel,  Columbus  now  ventured  to  pene- 
trate this  little  archipelago ;  working  his  way  with  great  cau- 
tion, toil,  and  peril,  among  the  narrow  channels  which  separated 
the  sandbanks  and  islands,  and  frequently  getting  aground. 
At  length  he  reached  a  low  point  of  Cuba,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Point  Serafin  ;  within  which  the  coast  swept  off  to 
the  east,  forming  so  deep  a  bay  that  he  could  not  see  the  land 
at  the  bottom.  To  the  north,  however,  there  were  mountains 
afar  off,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  clear  and  open ;  the 
islands  in  sight  lying  to  the  south  and  west ;  a  description 
which  agrees  with  that  of  the  great  Bay  of  Batabano.  Colum- 
bus now  steered  for  these  mountains,  with  a  fair  wind  and 
three  fathoms  of  water,  and  on  the  following  day  anchored  on 
the  coast  near  a  Ijeautiful  grove  of  palm-trees. 

Here  a  party  was  sent  on  shore  for  wwkI  and  water ;  and  thoy 
found  two  living  springs  in  the  mici^t  of  the  grove.  "N^'liile  tlicy 
were  employed  in  cutting  wood  and  fdling  their  water-casks, 
an  archer  strayed  into  the  forest  with  his  cross-bow  in  searcii 
of  game,  but  soon  returned,  flying  with  great  terror,  and 
calling  loudly  uix)n  his  companions  for  aid.  He  declared  that 
he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  suddenly  espied,  through  an 
open  glade,  a  man  in  a  long  white  dress,  so  like  a  friar  of  the 
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order  of  St.  Mary  of  Mercy,  that  at  first  sight  he  took  him  for 
the  chaplain  of  the  admiral.  Two  others  followed  in  white 
tunics  reaching  to  their  knees,  and  the  three  were  of  as  fair 
complexions  as  Kuropeaus.  Behind  these  appeared  many  more, 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  armed  with  clubs  and  lances.  They 
made  no  signs  of  hostility,  but  remained  quiet,  the  man  in  the 
long  white  dress  alone  advancing  to  accost  him  ;  but  he  was  so 
alarmed  at  their  number  that  he  had  fled  instantly  to  seek  the 
aid  of  his  companions.  The  latter,  however,  were  so  daunted 
by  the  reported  number  of  armed  natives,  that  they  had  not 
courage  to  seek  them  nor  to  wait  their  coming,  but  hurried  with 
all  speed  to  the  ships. 

When  Columbus  heard  this  story  he  was  greatly  rejoiced,  for 
lie  concluded  that  these  must  l)c  the  clothed  inhabitants  of 
Mangon,  of  whom  he  had  recently  heard,  and  that  he  had  at 
length  iurived  at  the  confines  of  a  civilized  country,  if  not  within 
the  very  iH^rdeis  of  the  rich  province  of  Mangi.  On  the  follow- 
ing (lay  he  despatched  a  party  of  armed  men  in  quest  of  these 
people  clad  in  white,  with  orders  to  penetrate,  if  necessary, 
forty  miles  into  the  interior,  until  they  met  with  some  of  the 
iniial)itants ;  for  he  thought  the  ix)pulous  and  cultivated  parts 
might  be  distant  from  the  sea,  and  that  there  might  be  towns 
and  cities  beyond  the  woods  and  mountains  of  the  coast.  The 
party  penetrated  through  a  belt  of  thick  forests  which  girdled 
the  shore,  and  then  entered  upon  a  great  plain  or  savanna,  cov- 
ered with  rank  grass  and  herbage  as  tall  as  ripe  corn,  and 
destitute  of  any  road  or  footpath.  Here  they  were  so  entangled 
and  fettered,  as  it  were,  by  matted  grass  and  creeping  vegeta- 
tion, that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  penetrate 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  when  they  had  to  abandon  the  attempt, 
and  return  weary  and  exhausted  to  the  shifw. 

Another  party  was  sent  on  the  succeeding  day  to  penetrate 
in  a  different  direction.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the 
coast,  when  they  beheld  the  foot-prints  of  some  large  animal 
with  claws,  which  some  supix)sed  the  tracks  of  a  lion,  others  of 
a  griffon,*  but  which  were  probably  made  by  the  alligators 
which  abound  in  that  vicinity.  Dismayed  at  the  sight,  they 
hastened  back  toward  the  seaside.  In  their  way  they  passed 
through  a  forest,  with  lawns  and  meadows  opening  in  various 

1  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Aliaco,  a  favorite  author  with  Columbiie,  speaki  repeatedly,  In 
hill  ImaKo  Miindl,  of  the  exJBtencc  of  ^riffong  in  India;  and  GlanviUe,  whoie  work,  De 
Proprietatilius  Kerum,  was  familiHr  to  Columbus,  deecrlbe*  them  a«  having  the  body 
and  clawM  of  a  lion,  and  the  houd  and  wiugx  of  an  eagle,  and  aa  infesting  the  mountaiua 
which  alioundod  with  gold  and  preciuuH  iitone*,  ao  a«  to  render  Uw  ace—  to  Uwm 
exuuaely  perUoui.— i><  Hvprittat.  lUrwm,  lib.  xvUL  oftp.  160, 
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parts  of  it,  in  which  were  floclxs  of  ciaiu's,  twice  tlic  sizp  of 
those  of  Kiiropc.  Many  of  tlic  trees  .iml  i-lirulis  sent,  forth 
those  aroinjilie  odors  wliich  were  coutiimally  (leceiviii^'  tliem 
witli  tlio  iiopc  of  iiiuliiig  Oriental  spices.  Tiiey  saw  also  aliim. 
(hiiice  of  grape-vines,  tiiat  i)eaiitiful  feature  in  the  vegitntion 
of  the  New  World.  Many  of  these  crept  to  the  suinmilH  nl 
the  highest  trees,  overwhelming  them  with  foliage,  twisting 
themselves  from  branch  to  branch,  and  bearing  ponderous 
clusters  of  juicy  grapes.  The  party  ri'turni'd  to  the  siiips 
e(pially  unsuccessful  with  their  pri'decessors,  and  iJiononnced 
the  comitry  wild  and  imitcnetraltle,  though  exceedingly  fcrlilc. 
As  a  proof  of  its  abundance,  they  brought  great  clusters  of 
the  wild  grapes,  which  Cohnnbus  afterward  transmitted  to  tlio 
sovereigns,  together  with  a  specimen  of  the  water  of  the  White 
Sea  through  wliich  he  had  passed. 

As  no  tribi!  of  Indians  was  ever  discovered  in  C'ul»a  wearing 
clothing,  it  is  probaltle  that  thi'  story  of  tin*  men  in  white  origi- 
nated in  some  error  of  tin;  archer,  who,  fidl  <jf  the  idea  of  tlio 
mysterious  iidialiitants  of  Mangon,  may  have  been  startled  in 
the  course  o^his  lonely  wanderings  in  tlii'  forest,  by  one  of 
those  flocks  of#fci4nes  which  it  seems  abounded  in  the  neighlior- 
hood.  These  birds,  like  the  llamingoes,  feed  in  company,  with 
one  stationed  at  a  distance  as  sentinel.  When  seen  through 
the  openings  of  the  woodlands,  standing  in  rows  along  a  smooth 
savanna,  or  in  a  glassy  pool  of  water,  their  lu-ight  and  ereet- 
ness  give  them,  at  the  lirst  glance,  the  semblance  of  Inunaii 
figures.  Whether  the  story  originated  in  error  or  in  falseho(/d, 
it  made  a  deep  im[)ression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus,  who  vas 
predisposed  to  be  deceived,  and  to  believe  every  thing  that 
favored  the  illusiou  of  liis  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  civilized 
country. 

After  he  had  explored  the  deep  l)ay  to  the  cast,  and  asoor- 
tained  that  it  was  not  an  arm  of  the  sea,  he  continued  westward, 
and  proceeding  about  nine  leagues,  came  to  an  inhabited  shore, 
where  he  had  communications  with  several  of  the  natives.  They 
were  naked  as  usual ;  but  that  he  attributed  to  their  being  mere 
fishermen  inhabiting  a  savage  coast ;  be  presunicid  the  civilized 
regions  to  lie  in  the  interior.  As  his  Luca3'an  intcrpretia*  did 
not  understand  the  language,  or  rather  dialect,  of  this  part  of 
Cuba,  all  the  information  which  he  could  obtain  from  the  natives 
was  necessarily'  received  through  the  erroneous  nifidiuni  of  signs 
and  gesticulations.  Deluded  by  his  own  favorite  hypothesis, 
he  understood  from  them  that,  among  certain  mountains,  wlii(;h 
he  saw  fur  off  to  the  west,  there  was  a  powerful  king,  who 
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rcif^nod  in  groat  state  over  many  populous  piovlneoM  ;  that  he 
wore  a  whiti'  <j;ariiu'iit  which  swept  (he  gitmiul ;  tliat  hr  was 
(••iIIl'iI  a  saint;*  that  in*  ni-vcr  si>oki',  l)ut  coninninicatt'd  hi:i 
onU'is  to  liis  snhjt'cts  by  signs,  which  wero  iujplicitly  oheyi'd.''' 
Ill  all  this  we  sec  the  busy  imagination  of  the  admiral  interpret- 
in"  every  tiling  into  nnison  witlt  liis  pnioonceived  ideas.  litia 
Casas  assnres  ns  tiiat  tliere  was  no  eaciipjo  ever  Ivnown  in  tliu 
Island  who  wore  garments,  or  answered  in  otiier  respects  to  tiiia 
(lescrijition.  Tliis  Iving,  witli  tlie  saintly  title,  was  proltahly 
iiolliing  more  than  a  reflected  image  hainiting  the  mind  of 
Colinubiis,  of  that  mysterions  potentate,  Trester  Join.,  who 
had  long  figured  in  the  narrations  of  all  eastern  travellers, 
.soinctiines  as  a  monanih,  sometimes  as  a  priest,  the  situation 
of  whose  empire  and  court  was  always  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
contradiction,  and  had  recently  become  again  au  object  of 
cinious  incpiiry. 

The  information  derived  from  these  people  conccining  the 
cuast  to  the  westward  was  entirely  vague.  They  said  that 
it  continued  for  at  least  twenty  days'  journey,  but  whether  it 
terminated  there  they  tlid  not  know.  They  appeared  but  little 
informed  of  any  thing  out  of  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
Taking  an  Indian  from  this  place  as  u  guide,  Columbus  steered 
for  tlie  distant  moimtains  said  to  be  inhabited  by  this  cacique 
in  while  raiment,  hoping  they  might  prove  the  confines  of  a 
more  civilized  country.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  was 
involved  in  the  usual  perplexities  of  keys,  shelves,  and  sand- 
hanks.  The  vessels  fnupiently  stirred  up  the  sand  and  slime 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  at  other  times  they  were  almost 
imhedded  in  narrow  channels,  where  there  was  no  room  to  tack, 
and  it  was  ni'cessary  to  haul  tiiem  forward  by  means  of  the 
capstan,  to  their  great  injury.  At  one  time  they  came  to  where 
the  sea  was  almost  covi'red  with  tortoises  ;  at  another  time 
tliglils  of  cormorants  and  wo(Kl-i)igeous  darkened  the  sun,  and 
one  day  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  clouds  of  gaudy  butter- 
flies, until  dispelled  by  the  evening  shower. 

Wlien  they  api)roached  the  mountainous  regions,  they  found 
the  coast  bordered  by  drowned  lands  or  morasses,  and  beset  by 
such  thick  forests  that  it  was  impossible  to  i)enetrate  to  the 
interior.  They  were  several  days  seeking  fresh  water,  of  which 
they  were  in  great  want.  At  length  they  found  a  spring  in  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  and  near  it  shells  of  the  pearl-oyster,  from 
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'  Que  li'  Hainaban  Ranto  e  que  trula  tunica  blauc*  que  le  arutra  por  el  Nuelo.—  Curd 
de  lus  J'dldfiof,  cap.  \'M. 
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which  Cohimbus  Ihoiight  there  might  bu  a  valuable  pcarl-fishen 
in  the  neighboihocHl. 

Wliile  thiiH  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  interior  hy  a 
belt  of  swanjp  anil  forest,  the  country  appeared  to  be  well 
peopled.  Colunuis  of  wuiokc  ascended  from  various  parts, 
which  grew  more  frtMjuent  as  the  vessels  advanced,  until  tlu>y 
rose  from  every  rock  and  woody  height.  The  Spaniards  were 
at  a  loss  to  determine  wliether  these  arose  from  villages  uiid 
towns,  or  whether  from  signal  fires,  to  give  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  ships,  anil  to  alarm  the  country,  such  as  were 
usual  ou  European  sea-shores,  when  au  enemy  was  desciicd 
hovering  in  the  vicinity. 

For  several  days  Columbufi  continued  exploring  this  per- 
plexed and  lonely  coast,  whose  intricate  chaiuuds  are  seldom 
visited,  even  at  the  present  «lay,  excepting  by  the  solitary  and 
lurking  bark  of  the  smuggler.  As  he  proceeded,  however,  he 
found  that  the  coast  took  a  general  bend  to  the  south-west. 
This  accorded  prt^cisely  with  tlu?  descriptions  given  by  Marco 
I'olo  of  the  remote  coast  of  Asia.  lie  now  l)ecame  fully  as- 
sured that  he  was  on  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  whieli 
is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Old  World  as  laid  down  l)y 
Ptolemy.  Let  him  but  continue  his  coast,  he  thought,  and  be 
must  surely  arrive  to  the  point  where  this  range  of  coast  ter- 
minated in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of  the  ancients.' 

The  ardent  imagmatiou  of  Cohnnbus  was  always  sallying  in 
the  advance,  and  suggesting  some  splendid  track  of  enterprise. 
Combining  his  present  conjectures  as  to  his  situation  with  the 
imperfect  lights  of  geography,  he  conceived  a  triiunphant  route 
for  his  return  to  .Spain.  Doubling  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  he 
should  emerge  into  the  seas  frequented  by  the  ancienUs,  and 
bordered  by  the  luxurious  nations  of  the  Kast.  Strctcliiiig 
across  the  (Julf  of  the  Ganges,  he  might  pass  by  Taprobana, 
and  continuing  on  to  the  straits  of  Habelinandel,  arrive  on  llio 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thence  he  might  make  his  way  by  land 
^to  .lerusalem,  take  sliip[)ing  at  .loppa,  and  traverse  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Spain.  Or  should  the  route  from  Ethiopia  to  Jeru- 
salem be  deemed  too  perilous  from  savage  and  warlike  tribes, 
or  should  he  not  choose  to  sQparate  from  his  vessels,  he  might 
sail  round  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  pass  triumphantly  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  their  midway  groping  along  the  shores  of  Guinea, 
and  after  having  thus  circumnavigated  the  globe,  furl  his  adven- 
turous sails  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the 
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ancient  world  !  Such  was  the  soarinj?  nrcditntion  of  Columbus, 
as  rccoriU'd  by  one  of  his  iiitiiniito  iWHOciiilos  ; '  nor  is  then'  any 
thing  sui'ini^ing  i"  his  ignorance  of  the  real  magnitude  of  our 
gh)l)e.  Tiic  mechanical  admeasurement  of  a  known  part  of  its 
circle  has  rendered  its  circumference  a  fatniliar  fact  in  our  day  ; 
hut  ill  hiii  lime  it  still  remained  a  problem  with  the  must  pro- 
fuuud  philosuphurs. 


CHAPTER  V. 


RETURN  OF  COLUMBUS   ALONG  THE   SOUTHERN  COAST  OP    CUBA. 

[1404.] 

The  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  he  was  coasting  the  continent 
of  Asia,  and  approaching  the  conllues  of  eastern  civilization, 
wassliiui'd  by  all  his  fellow-voyagers,  among  whom  were  several 
able  and  exiwrienced  navigators.  They  were  far,  however, 
from  sharing  his  enthusiasm.  They  were  to  derive  no  glory 
from  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  they  shrunk  from  its 
increasing  difflculties  and  perils.  The  ships  were  strained  and 
crazed  l)y  the  various  injuries  they  had  received,  in  running 
frequently  aground.  Their  cables  and  rigging  were  worn,  their 
provisions  were  growing  scanty,  a  great  part  of  the  biscuit  was 
spoiled  by  the  sea-water,  which  oozed  in  through  innumerable 
Ifuks.  The  crews  were  worn  out  by  incessant  labor,  and  dis- 
heartened at  the  appearance  of  the  sea  Ijeforc  the  i,  which 
contiimed  to  exhibit  a  mere  wilderness  of  islands.  They  remon- 
strated, therefore,  against  persisting  any  longer  in  this  voyage. 
They  had  already  followed  the  coast  far  enough  to  satisfy  their 
minds  that  it  was  a  continent,  and  though  they  doubted  not 
that  civilized  regions  lay  in  the  route  they  were  pursuing,  yet 
tiieir  provisions  might  be  exhausted,  and  their  vessels  disabled, 
before  they  could  arrive  at  them. 

Columbus,  as  his  imagination  coded,  was  himself  aware  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  vessels  to  the  contemplated  voyage  ;  but 
felt  it  of  importance  to  his  fame  and  to  the  popularity  of  his 
enterprises,  to  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  that  the  laud  he  had 
discovered  was  a  continent.  He  therefore  i>ersisted  four  days 
longer  in  exploring  the  coast,  as  it  beat  to  the  south-west,  until 
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every  one  declared  thero  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt  on  fhp  snh. 
ject,  for  it  was  iiniiossihlc  so  vast  a  continuity  of  land  slionld 
belong  to  a  mere  island.  Tlu'  admiral  was  determined,  how- 
ever, that  the  fact  shouKl  not  rest  on  liis  own  assertion  niercly, 
having  had  recent  proofs  of  a  disposition  to  gainsay  his  staU;- 
nicnis,  and  depreciate  his  discoveries.  He  sent  round,  there- 
fore, a  public  notary,  Fcrnand  Perez  de  Luna,  to  each  of  tlie 
vessels,  accompanied  by  four  witnesses,  who  demanded  formally 
of  every  person  on  board,  from  the  captain  to  the  ship-hoy, 
whether  he  had  any  doubt  that  the  land  befoi'e  him  was  a  con- 
tinent, the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Indies,  by  which  any  one 
might  return  o\  erland  to  S|)ain,  and  by  i)ursuing  the  co.i.st  of 
which,  they  could  soon  arrive  among  civili/.ed  people.  If  any 
one  entertained  a  doubt,  he  was  called  upon  to  express  it,  that  it 
might  be  removed.  On  board  of  the  vessels,  as  has  hccn 
observed,  were  several  experienced  navigators  and  men  well 
versed  in  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  times,  'lln  y  ex- 
amined their  maps  and  charts,  and  tlie  reckonings  and  junrnals 
of  the  voyage,  and  after  deliberating  maturely,  deelaied,  '-ndcr 
oath,  that  tliey  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  ''hey  grounded 
their  belief  principally  upon  their  having  coasted  for  three  Inni- 
dred  and  thirty-live  leagues,'  an  extent  unheard  of  as  appertain- 
ing to  an  island,  while  the  land  continued  to  stretch  forward 
i)iterminably,  bending  toward  the  south,  conformably  to  the 
description  of  the  remote  coasts  of  India. 

Lest  they  should  sul)se(]uentl3',  out  of  malice  or  caprice,  con- 
tradict the  opinion  thus  solemnly  avowed,  it  was  proclaimed  by 
the  notary,  that  whoever  snouUl  oflVnd  in  such  manner,  if  an 
officer,  should  pay  a  i)enalty  of  ten  thousand  maravedies  :  if  a 
ship-boy  or  person  of  like  rank,  he  should  receive  a  luii  hcd 
lashes,  and  have  his  tongue  cut  out.  A  formal  statement  was 
afterward  drawn  up  by  the  notary,  including  the  depositions 
and  names  of  every  individual ;  which  document  still  exists."' 
This  singular  process  took  place  near  that  deei)  bay  called  by 
some  the  Bay  of  Philipina,  by  others  of  Cortes.  At  this  very 
time,  as  has  been  remarked,  a  ship-boy  from  the  masthead  tniglit 
have  overlooked  the  group  of  islands  to  the  south,  and  beheld 
the  open  sea  beyond. "*  Two  or  three  days'  farther  sail  would 
have  carried  Columbus  round  the  extremity  of  Cuba  ;  would 


•  This  calculation  evidently  inoludos  all  the  courses  of  the  ships  in  their  various  tacks 
along  the  coast.  Columbus  could  liardly  have  niuUe  such  an  error  as  to  have  ^Iven  thU 
tsztL   t  to  tlie  southern  side  of  the  islatid,  even  iucludiug  the  iullucliouH  uf  the  coast, 

=  Navarrete,  Colee.,  toni.  li. 

*  Munoz,  liist.  N.  Muudo,  lib.  v.  p.  217. 
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have  dispcllod  liis  illusion,  .in<l  uiiglit  have  given  an  entirely 
different  course  to  his  subseiiuent  diseoverit's.  In  his  prese:it 
coi.'viction  he  lived  and  died  ;  believing,  to  his  last  hour,  that 
Cuba  was  the  extremity  of  tlu;  Asiatic  continent. 

Kelinquishing  all  further  investigation  of  the  coast,  he  stood 
to  the  south-east  on  the  Iblh  of  June,  and  soon  came  in  sight 
of  a  huge  island  with  mountains  rising  majestically  among  this 
labyrinth  of  little  keys.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  ICvnngeb 
istn.  It  is  at  present  known  as  the  Island  of  Tines,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  mahogany. 

Here  he  anchored,  and  took  in  a  supi)ly  of  wood  and  water. 
Ho  then  stood  to  the  s*)uth,  along  the  shores  of  the  island, 
hoping;  by  turning  its  southern  exlri'inity  to  find  an  open  route 
eastward  for  Ilispaniola,  and  inte.iding,  on  his  way,  to  run 
along  the  southern  side  of  Jamaica,  He  had  not  proc^'cded  far 
before  he  came  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  channel,  opening 
to  the  soulh-ea.st  between  Evangelista  and  some  opposite  island. 
After  entering  for  some  distance,  however,  he  found  himself 
ijiiclosed  in  a  deep  bay,  l)eing  the  Lagoon  of  Siguar3a,  which 
pt-notrates  far  into  the  island. 

Observing  dismay  painted  on  the  faces  of  his  crew  at  finding 
tiioniselves  thus  land-locked  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions, 
(.'ohur.bus  cheered  ilwm  with  encouraging  words,  and  resolved 
to  extricate  himself  fi.>i.i  this  periilexing  maze  by  retracing  his 
course  along  Cnl)a,  Leaving  the  lagoon,  therefore,  he  returned 
to  liis  last  anchoring  i)lace,  and  sot  sail  thence  »n  ihe  '2oth  of 
June,  navigating  back  through  the  groups  of  islands  between 
Evangelista  and  Cuba,  and  across  a  tract  of  the  White  Sea, 
wliieli  had  so  much  :  ppalled  his  people.  Here  he  experienced 
a  repetition  of  the  anxieties,  perils,  and  toils  which  had  beset 
him  in  his  advance  along  the  coast.  The  crews  were  alarmed  by 
tlie  frequent  changes  in  the  color  of  the  'vater,  sometimes  green, 
sometimes  almost  black,  at  other  tin.es  as  white  as  milk  :  at  one 
time  they  fancied  themselves  surrounded  b}'  rocks,  at  another 
the  sea  appeared  to  be  a  vast  sand-bank.  ()n  the  oOth  of  June; 
the  admiral's  ship  ran  agr>)und  with  such  violence  as  to  sustain 
gri'at  injury.  Every  effort  to  extricate  her  l)y  sending  out 
anchors  asteni  was  ineffectual,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag 
her  over  the  shoal  by  tln^  prow.  At  length  they  emerged  from 
the  clusters  of  islands  called  the  Jardins  and  Jardinelles,  and 
came  to  the  open  i)art  of  tlu'  coast  of  Cuba.  Here  they  once 
more  sailed  along  the  beautifid  and  fertile  province  of  Ornofay, 
and  were  again  delighted  witii  fragrant  and  honeyed  airs,  wafted 
from  the  land.     Among  the  mingled  odors,  the  admiral  fancied 
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he  could  perceive  that  of  storax  proceeding  from  the  smoke  of 
fireb  blazing  on  the  shores.^ 

Here  Columbus  sought  some  convenient  harbor  where  he 
might  procure  wood  and  water,  and  allow  his  crews  to  enjoy 
iepose  anu  the  recreations  of  the  land ;  for  they  were  exceed- 
ingly enfeebled  and  emaciated  by  the  toils  and  privations  of 
the  voyage.  For  nearly  two  months  they  had  been  struggling 
with  perpetual  difficulties  and  dangers,  and  suffering  from  a 
scarcity  of  provisions.  Among  these  uninhabited  keys  and 
drowned  shores,  tlioir  supplies  from  the  natives  had  boon  pre- 
carious and  at  wide  intervals ;  nor  could  the  fresh  provisions 
thus  furnii^hed  last  abok'c  a  day,  from  the  heut  and  humidity 
of  the  climate.  It  was  the  same  case  with  any  fish  they  might 
chance  to  catch,  so  tluit  they  had  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  their  daily  allowance  of  ships'  provisions,  which  was 
reiluced  to  a  pound  of  mouldy  bread  and  a  small  portion  of 
wine.  With  joy  therefore,  they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  July  in 
the  mouth  of  a  hue  river,  in  this  genial  and  abundant  region. 
The  cacique  of  the  neighborhood,  who  reigned  over  an  exten- 
sive territory,  received  the  admiral  with  demonstrations  of 
mingled  joy  and  reverence,  and  his  subjects  came  laden  with 
whatever  their  country  afforded  —  utias,  birds  of  various  kinds, 
particularly  large  pigeons,  cassava  bread,  and  fruiLs  of  a  rich 
and  aromatic  flavor. 

It  was  a  custom  v.iti:  Columbus,  in  all  remarkable  placeo 
which  he  visited,  to  erect  crosses  in  consi)icuous  situations,  to 
denote  the  discovery  of  the  countiy,  and  its  subjugation  to  the 
true  faith.  He  ordered  a  large  cross  of  wood,  therefore,  to  be 
elevated  on  the  bank  of  this  river.  This  was  dune  on  a  Sunday 
morning  with  great  ceremony,  and  the  celebration  of  a  solemn 
mass.  Wheii  he  disembarked  for  this  purpose,  he  was  met 
upon  the  shore  by  the  cacique  and  his  principal  favorite,  a 
venerable  Indian,  fourscore  years  of  age,  of  grave  and  dignified 
deportment.  The  old  man  brought  a  strlijg  of  beads,  of  a  kind 
to  which  *h3  Indians  attached  a  mystic  value,  and  a  calabash 
of  a  delicate  kind  of  fruit ;  these  he  presented  to  the  admiral  in 
token  of  amity.  He  and  the  cacique  then  each  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  proceeded  with  Mm  to  the  grove,  where  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  ;  a  multi- 
tude of  the  natives  followed.  While  mass  was  performing  in 
this  natural  temple,  the  Indians  looked  on  with  awe  and  rjv- 
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'  TTiimboIdt  (in  bis  Bib»1  Pollt.,  toni.  ''  p.  24)  epeaks  of  the  frain'ance  of  floweri 
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erence,  perceiving  from  the  tones  and  gesticulations  of  the 
priest,  the  lighted  tapers,  the  smoking  incense,  and  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  that  it  must  be  a  ceremony  of  a  sacred 
and  mysterious  nature.  When  the  service  was  ended,  the  old 
man  of  fourscore,  who  had  contemplated  it  with  profound 
attention,  approached  Columbus,  and  made  him  an  oration  in 
the  Indian  manner. 

"This  which  thou  hast  been  doing,"  said  he,  "  is  well,  for  it 
appears  to  be  thy  manner  of  giving  thanks  to  God.  I  am  told 
that  thou  hast  lately  come  to  these  lands  with  a  mighty  force, 
and  subdued  many  countries,  spreading  great  fear  among  the 
people ;  but  be  not,  therefore,  vainglorious.  Know  that, 
according  to  our  belief,  the  souls  of  men  have  two  journeys  to 
perform  after  they  have  departed  from  the  body.  One  to  a 
place,  dismal,  and  foul,  and  covered  w'th  darkness,  prepared 
for  those  who  have  been  unjust  and  cruel  to  their  fellow-men ; 
the  other  pleasant  and  full  of  delight,  for  such  as  have  promoted 
peace  on  earth.  If,  then,  thou  art  mortal  and  dost  exiect  to 
die,  and  dost  believe  tliat  each  one  shall  be  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds,  beware  that  thou  wrongfully  hurt  no  man, 
nor  do  harm  to  those  who  have  done  no  harm  to  thee."  ^  The 
admiral,  to  whom  this  speech  was  explained  by  his  Lucayan 
interpreter,  Diego  Colon,  was  greatly  moved  by  the  simple 
eloquence  of  this  untutored  savage.  He  told  him  in  reply  that 
he  rejoiced  to  hear  his  doctrine  respecting  the  future  state  of 
the  soul,  having  supposed  that  no  belief  of  the  kind  existed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  That  he  had  been 
sent  among  them  by  his  sovereigns,  to  teach  them  the  true 
religion  ;  to  protect  them  from  harm  and  injury ;  and  especially 
to  s'ibdue  and  punish  their  enemies  and  persecutors,  the  canni- 
ba)i.  Tha.,  therefore,  all  innocent  and  peaceable  men  might 
look  up  to  him  with  confidence,  as  an  assured  friend  and  pro- 
tector. 

The  old  man  was  overjoyed  at  these  words,  but  was  equally 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  admiral,  whom  he  considered  so 
great  and  powerful,  was  yet  but  a  subject.  His  wonder  in- 
creased when  the  interpreter  told  him  of  the  riches,  and  splen- 
dor, and  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  of  the  wonderful 
things  he  had  beheld  on  his  visit  to  Spain.  Finding  himself 
listened  to  with  eager  curiosity  by  the  multitude,  the  interpre- 
ter went  on  to  describe  the  objects  which  had  most  struck  his 
mind  in  the  country  of  the  white  men.     The  splendid  cities,  the 

'  Hcrrprn,  dccnd.  I.  lib.  xi.  cnp.  14.      Flint,  dol   Almlrante,  cap.  57.      I'eter  Martyr, 
decad.  i.  lib.  ill.    Cur»  de  lug  ralacioH,  cap.  KiU. 
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vast  churches,  tho  troops  of  horsemen,  tlie  great  anhnals  o( 
various  kinds,  the  pompous  festivals  and  tournaments  of  the 
court,  the  glittering  armies,  and,  alwve  all,  tiie  bull-fights. 
The  Indians  all  listened  in  mute  amazement,  hut  the  old  "man 
was  particularly  excited.  He  was  of  a  curious  and  wandoiincf 
disposition,  and  had  been  a  great  voyager,  having  according  to 
his  account,  visited  Jamaica,  and  Hispaniola,  and  the  remote 
parts  of  Cuba.'  A  sudden  desire  now  seized  him  to  belKjJd  thr 
glorious  country  thus  described,  and,  old  as  he  was,  ho  oITcmciI 
to  embark  with  the  admiral.  His  wife  and  ehildrcMi,  however. 
beset  him  with  such  lamentations  and  remonstrances,  tliat  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  intention,  though  he  did  it  with 
great  reluctance,  asking  repeatedly  if  the  land  they  spoki;  of 
were  not  heaven,  for  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  earth 
could  produce  such  wonderful  beings." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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COASTING  VOYAGE  ALONG  TIIE   SOUTH   SIDE  OF  JAMAICA. 

[1494.] 

Columbus  remained  for  several  days  at  anchor  in  the  river, 
to  which,  from  the  mass  performed  on  its  banks,  he  gave;  the 
name  of  Rio  de  la  Misa.  At  length,  on  the  Kith  of  July,  he 
took  leave  of  the  friendly  cacique  and  his  ancient  eounseUor, 
who  beheld  his  departure  with  sorrowful  countenances,  lie 
took  a  young  Indian  with  him  from  this  place,  Avhoui  lie  after- 
ward sent  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  Leaving  to  the  left  the 
Queen's  Gardens,  he  steered  south  for  the  broad  open  sea  and 
deep  I'lue  water,  until  having  a  free  navigation  he  ct)uld  stand 
eastward  for  Hispaniola.  He  had  scarcely  got  clear  of  tlie 
islands,  however,  when  he  was  assailed  by  furious  gusts  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  for  two  days  jK'lted  his  crazy  \  'sseis,  and 
harassed  his  enfeebled  crews.  At  length,  as  he  api)roaehe(l 
Cape  Cruz,  a  violent  sqi.all  struck  the  siiips,  and  nearly  threw 
them  on  their  beam-ends.  Fortunately  they  were  able  to  tiike 
in  sail  immediately,  and,  letting  go  their  largest  anchors,  rode 
out  the  transient  gale.  The  admiral's  ship  was  so  .strained  by 
the  injuries  received  among  the  islands,  that  she  leaked  at 
every  seam,  and  the  utmost  exernons  of  the  weary  crew  could 

1  Hk<t.  del  Almlnmte,  e»p.  57.        >  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  lU. 
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not  prevtMit  the  water  from  gaining  on  her.  At  length  thoy 
were  onalilod  to  retieh  Cape  Cruz,  where  they  anehored  on  the 
I8II1  of  July,  and  remained  three  days,  receiving  the  ssanie  hos- 
pitable succor  from  the  natives  tiiat  they  had  experienced  on 


The 


for  thi 


wuul  coiituiunig  contn 
tiiiii  to  Ilispauiola,  Columbus,  on  the  "22(1  of  July,  stood  across 
for  Jamaica,  to  complete  the  circuuuuivigation  of  that  island. 
For  nearly  a  month  he  continued  beating  to  the  eastward  along 
its  soutluTU  coast,  experiencing  just  such  variable  winds  and 
on'iiing  showers  as  had  prevaileil  along  the  shores  of  C'liba. 
Every  evening  be  was  obliged  to  anchor  under  the  laud,  often 
ill  nearly  the  same  place  whence  he  had  sailed  ni  the  morning. 
The  natives  no  longer  manifested  hostility,  but  followed  the 
ships  in  their  canoes,  bringing  supplies  of  provisions.  Colum- 
luis  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  verdure,  freshness,  and 
fertility  of  this  noble  island,  that,  had  the  state  of  his  vessels 
iiiid  crews  permitted,  he  would  gladly  have  remained  to  explore 
thi!  interior.  lie  spoke  with  admiration  of  its  frequent  and  ex- 
cellent harbors,  but  wwu3  particiihuly  pleased  with  a  great  l)ay, 
cuiitaining  seven  islands,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  vil- 
lages.' Anchoring  here  one  evening,  he  was  visited  by  a 
caeKiue  who  resided  in  a  large  village,  situated  on  an  eminence 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  fertile  of  the  islands.  He  came  attend- 
ed by  a  numerous  train,  bearing  refreshments,  and  manifested 
groat  curiosity  in  his  inquiries  concerning  the  Spaniards,  their 
siiips,  and  the  region  whence  they  came.  The  admiral  made 
lii.s  customary  reply,  setting  forth  the  great  power  and  the  bc- 
iiigu  lntc;ntlons  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  The  Luca^'an  in- 
terpreter again  enlarged  upon  the  wonders  he  had  belield  in 
Spain,  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards,  the  countries  they  had 
visited  and  subjugated,  and,  al)ove  all,  their  having  made  de- 
scents on  the  islands  of  the  Caril)s,  routed  their  formidable 
iiihaliitants,  and  carried  several  of  Iheni  into  captivity.  To 
these  accounts  the  cacique  and  his  followers  remained  listening 
ill  i»rofound  attention  until  the  night  was  advanced. 

The  next  morning  the  ships  were  under  way  and  standing 
along  the  coast  with  a  light  wind  and  easy  sail,  when  they  be- 
lield three  canoes  issuing  from  among  the  Islands  of  the  bay. 
They  approached  in  regular  order ;  one,  which  was  very  large 
and  handsomely  carved  and  painted,  was  in  the  centre,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  other  two,  which  appeared  to  attend  and 
guard  it. 

>  Kidiii  till-  (ic-McripUon,  tliU  iiiUHt  be  the  griukl  buy  uattt  of  rorllHud  I'olut,  ut  the 
bottuiu  uf  which  Ih  Old  llarbor. 
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In  this  was  seated  the  cacique  aud  his  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife,  two  daughters,  two  sons,  and  five  brothers.  One  of 
the  daughters  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  in  form  and 
countenance;  her  sister  was  somewhat  younger;  both  were 
naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  these  islands,  but  were  of 
modest  demeanor.  In  the  prow  of  the  canoe  stood  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  cacique,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  variegated  feathers, 
with  a  tuft  of  gay  plumes  on  his  head,  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  fluttering  white  banner.  Two  Indians  with  caps  or  helmets 
of  feathers  of  uniform  shape  and  color,  and  their  faces  painted 
in  a  similar  manner,  beat  upon  tabors ;  two  others,  with  hats 
curiously  wrought  of  green  feathers,  held  trumpets  of  a  fine 
black  wood,  ingeniously  carved  ;  there  were  six  others,  in  large 
hats  of  white  feathers,  who  appeared  to  be  guards  to  the 
cacique. 

Having  arrived  alongside  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  cacique 
entered  on  board  with  all  his  train.  He  appeared  in  full  regalia. 
Around  his  head  was  a  band  of  small  stones  of  various  colors, 
but  principally  green,  symmetrically  arranged,  with  large  white 
stones  at  intervals,  and  connected  in  front  by  a  large  jewel  of 
gold.  Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended  to  his  ears  by  rings 
of  very  small  green  stones.  To  a  necklace  of  white  beads,  of 
a  kind  deemed  precious  by  them,  was  suspended  a  large  plate,  in 
the  form  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  of  guanin,  an  inferior  species  of  gold; 
and  a  girdle  of  variegated  stones  similar  to  those  round  his 
head,  completed  his  regal  decorations.  His  wife  was  adorned 
in  a  similar  manner,  having  also  a  very  small  apron  of  cotton, 
and  bands  of  the  same  round  her  arms  and  legs.  The  daugh- 
ters were  without  ornaments,  excepting  the  eldest  and  hand- 
somest, who  had  a  girdle  of  small  stones,  from  which  was  sus- 
pended a  tablet,  the  size  of  an  ivy  leaf,  composed  of  various 
colored  stones,  embroidered  on  network  of  cotton. 

When  the  cacique  entered  on  board  the  ship,  he  distributed 
presents  of  the  productions  of  his  island  among  the  officers  and 
men.  The  admiral  was  at  this  time  in  his  cabin,  engaged  in 
his  morning  devotions.  "When  he  appeared  on  deck,  the  chief- 
tain hastened  to  meet  him  with  an  animated  countenance. 
"My  friend,"  said  he,  "I  have  determined  to  leave  my  coun- 
try, and  to  accompany  thee.  I  have  heard  from  these  Indians 
who  are  with  thee  of  the  irresistible  power  of  thy  sovereigns, 
and  of  the  many  nations  thou  hast  subdued  in  their  name. 
Whoever  refuses  obedience  to  thee  is  sure  to  suffer.  Thou  hast 
destroyed  the  canoes  and  dwellings  of  the  Caribs,  slaying  their 
warriors,  and  carrying  into  captivity  their  wives  and  children. 
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All  these  islands  are  in  dread  of  thee ;  for  who  can  withstand 
thee  now  that  thou  knowest  the  secrets  of  the  land,  and  the 
iveakness  of  the  people.  Rather,  therefore,  than  thou  shouldst 
take  away  my  dominions  I  will  embark  with  all  my  houseliold 
in  tliy  ships,  and  will  go  to  do  homage  to  thy  king  and  queen, 
and  to  behold  their  country,  of  which  thy  Indians  relate  such 
wonders."  When  this  speech  was  explained  to  Columbus,  and 
he  heheld  the  wife,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  cacique,  and 
thought  upon  the  snares  to  which  their  ignorance  and  simplicity 
wonld  be  exi)Osed,  he  was  touched  with  compassion  and  deter- 
mined not  to  take  them  from  their  native  land.  He  replied  to 
the  cacique,  therefore,  that  he  received  him  under  his  protection 
as  a  vassal  of  his  sovereigns,  but  having  many  lands  yet  to 
visit  before  he  returned  to  his  country,  he  would  at  some  future 
time  fulfil  his  desire.  Then  taking  leave  with  many  expressions 
of  amity,  the  cacique,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  all  his 
retinue,  re-embarked  in  the  canoes,  returning  reluctantly  ;o  their 
island,  and  the  ships  coutinued  ou  their  course.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

voyag:?  along  tue  south   side  of  hispaniol/,  and  return 

to  isabella. 


I  I 


[1494.] 

On  the  10th  of  August,  Columbus  lost  sight  of  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Jamaica,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape 
Faiol.  at  present  called  Point  Morant.  Steering  eastward,  he 
beheld,  on  the  following  day,  that  long  peninsula  of  Ilispan- 
iola,  known  by  the  name  of  Caix;  Tiburon,  but  to  winch  he  gave 
tlie  name  of  Cape  San  Miguel.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
a  part  of  the  island  of  Ilayti,  until,  coasting  along  its  southern 
side,  a  cacique  came  off  ou  the  23d  of  August,  and  called  him 

'  IHtherto,  In  narrating  the  voynge  of  Columbus  olong  the  coast  of  Cuba,  I  have  l)een 
guided  principally  by  the  manuscript  hiiitory  of  the  curate  de  los  Palaclos.  Ills  account 
U  tlic  most  clear  and  nutisfactory  uh  to  numes,  Uutes,  and  routes,  and  contains  many 
chiiracterlBtlc  particulars  not  inserted  in  any  other  hiHtory.  Ills  sources  of  information 
wvre  of  the  hiKhest  kind.  Columbus  was  his  guest  after  his  return  to  Spain  in  1496,  and 
It'ft  with  him  his  manuscripts,  Journals,  and  memorandums;  from  these  he  made  ex- 
trai'tM,  collating  them  with  the  letters  of  Doctor  Chanca,  and  other  persons  of  note  who 
liud  uccompanted  the  admiral. 

I  liiivu  examined  two  copies  of  the  MS.  of  the  curate  de  los  Palaclos,  both  in  the  pos- 
sesmun  ut'  O.  Rich,  Esq.  Oue  written  In  an  ancient  handwriting,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  varies  from  the  other,  but  only  In  a  few  trivial  particulars. 
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by  his  title,  ndtlressiiin:  him  with  sov(m:i1  words  of  Castilian. 
The  sound  of  tlit'si?  words  si)iv!id  joy  throiis^li  tho  ship,  ami  the 
weary  seiimeii  heard  with  (U'liii,lit  that  tliey  were  on  the  stjiitluTu 
coast  of  Hispaniohi.  They  had  slill,  however,  many  toilsomu 
(hiys  before  them.  The  weatlier  was  boisterous,  the  wind  con- 
trary and  capricious,  and  the  ships  were  separated  from  eucli 
other.  About  the  cud  of  August,  Cohimbus  anchored  atasniiiU 
ishvnd,  or  rather  rock,  wiiieh  lises  siu<ily  out  of  the  sea  op[)osiie 
to  a  long  cape,  stretcliiuu;  southward  from  the  centre  of  tlic 
ishuid,  to  whicli  he  fjjave  tlic  name  of  Cape  licata.  Tiie  rock  at 
which  he  anchored  had  tiie  appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  a  tall 
ship  under  sail,  from  which  circumstance  the  admiral  called  it 
"  Alto  Velo."  Several  seamen  were  ordered  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  island,  which  commanded  a  great  extent  of  ocean,  ami 
to  look  out  for  the  other  ships.  Nothing  of  them  was  to  be  seen. 
On  their  return  the  sailors  killed  eight  sea-wolves,  which  were 
sleeping  on  the  sands  ;  they  also  knocked  down  many  pigeons 
and  other  birds  with  sticks,  and  took  others  witli  the  hand  ;  for 
in  this  unfrecjuented  island,  the  animals  seemed  to  have  none 
of  that  wildncdS  and  timidity  produced  by  the  hostility  of  man. 

Being  rejoined  by  the  two  caravels,  he  continued  along  the 
coast,  passing  the  beautiful  coinitry  watered  by  the  branches  of 
the  Neyva,  where  a  fertile  plain,  covered  with  villages  and 
groves,  extended  into  the  interior.  After  proceeding  some  dis- 
tance farther  to  the  east,  the  admiral  learnt  from  the  natives 
who  came  off  to  the  ships,  that  several  S[)aniards  from  the  set- 
tlement had  penetrated  to  their  province.  From  all  that  he 
could  learn  fron  these  people,  every  thing  appeared  to  be  going 
on  well  in  the  island.  Encouraged  by  tho  tranquillity  of  the 
interior,  he  landed  nine  men  here,  with  orders  to  traverse  the 
island,  and  give  tidings  of  his  safe  arrival  on  the  coast. 

Continuing  to  the  eastward,  he  sent  a  boat  on  shore  forwatci 
near  a  large  village  in  a  {)lain.  The  inhabitants  issued  foith 
with  bows  and  arrows  to  give  battle,  while  others  were  provided 
with  cords  to  bind  prisoners.  These  were  the  natives  of  Iliguey, 
the  eastern  province  of  Hispaniohi.  They  were  tiie  most  war- 
like people  of  the  island,  having  been  inured  to  arms  from  the 
frequent  descents  of  the  Caribs.  Tlujy  were  said  also  to  make 
use  of  poisoned  arrows.  In  the  present  instance,  their  hostility 
was  but  in  appearance.  When  the  crew  landed,  they  threw  by 
their  weapons,  and  brought  various  articles  of  food,  and  aslad 
for  the  admiral,  whose  fame  had  spread  throughout  the  island, 
and  in  whose  justice  and  magnanimity  all  apix-ared  to  repose  eo';- 
lideuce.     After  leaving  this  place,  the  weather,  which  had  beea 
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flo  long  variable  and  adverse,  assumed  a  tlirealeiiinjT  appearance, 
A  huge  (isli,  as  large  as  a  niodcM-ale-sized  whale,  raised  itself  out 
of  the  water  on(!  day,  having  a  shell  on  its  neek  like  that  of  a 
tortoise,  two  great  lins  like  wings,  and  a  tail  like  that  )f  a  tunny 
fish.  At  sight  of  this  lish  and  at  the  indications  of  the  clouds 
and  sky,  Columbus  anticipated  an  approaching  storm,  and 
soiio'ht  for  some  secure  harbor."  lie  found  a  channel  opening 
hotweeu  Hispaniola,  and  a  small  island,  called  by  the  Indians 
Adanianey,  but  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  Saona ;  here  ho 
took  refuge,  anchoring  besi  le  a  key  or  islet  in  the  middle  of  tlic 
channel.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival,  there  was  au  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  and  taking  an  observatiiM),  he  found  the  dilTi-renco 
of  longitude  between  Saona  and  Cadiz  to  be  five  hours  and 
twenty-three  minutes.^  This  is  upward  of  eighteen  degrees 
more  than  the  true  longitude  ;  an  error  which  must  have  re- 
sulted from  the  incorrectness  of  his  tabic;  of  eclipses.'' 

For  eight  days  the  admiral's  ship  remained  weather-bound  in 
this  cliannel,  during  vvhicli  time  he  .sufl'ered  great  anxiety  for 
tlie  fate  of  the  other  vessels,  wliich  remained  at  sea,  exi>oo(!d  to 
the  violence  of  the  storm.  They  "scaped,  however,  uninjured, 
and  once  more  rejoined  him  when  the  weather  had  moderated. 

Leaving  the  channel  of  Saomi,  they  reached,  on  the  'Jllh  of 
Seijtember,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hispaniola.  to  which  Co- 
Inmbus  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Sail  Hafae!,  at  present  known  as 
Cape  Kngano.  Hence  they  stood  to  thu  soutli-east,  touching  at 
the  island  of  Mona,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  vVmoiia,  siluated 
between  Porto  Hico  and  Hispaniola.  It  was  the  intention  of 
C'()luml)us,  notwithsUinding  the  condition  of  tlie  shii)s,  to  con- 
tinue farther  eastward,  and  to  complete  the  diseovery  of  the 
Caril)i)ee  Islands,  but  his  piiysicul  slivngLli  did  iiol  correspond 
to  the  efforts  of  his  lolly  spirit.'  Tlie  extraordinary  fatigues, 
hoth  of  mind  and  l)ody,  during  an  anxious  jind  harassing  voy- 
age of  live  months,  liad  [.reyed  ui)on  his  frame.  He  had  shared 
in  all  the  hardshi[)s  and  privations  of  the  commonest  seaman. 
He  had  i)ut  himself  upon  the  same  scanty  allowance,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  same  bulTetings  of  wind  and  weather. 
Ihit  he  had  other  cares  and  trials  from  which  his  people  were 
exempt.  When  the  sailor,  worn  out  with  the  labors  of  his 
watch,  slept  soundl}'  amid  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the  anx- 
ious  commander  maintained    his    painful   vigil,    llirough   long 

'  Uerrcra,  IUmI.  liul.,  (U'Oiul.  I.  lili.  ii.  csip.  ir>.    Hint,  del  Aliiiiraiiti",  cap.  5'.). 
'  llfiTonk,  iibi  Htip.     ilii4l    Aliiiiiaiitc,  iibi  riiip. 

s  Five  liourH  twoiily-livc  miimiuH  aru  equal  to  8U*45';  wlicreuii  the  liuu  luugituUe  el 
Buoiia  l»  6i'  20'  wcBt  of  Cadiz. 

«  Muuoz,  lllBt.  N.  Muudo,  lib.  t.  aeo.  22. 
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sleeplcsa  nights,  amUl  the  pelting  of  the  tcm|>c8t  and  the  drench- 
ing surges  of  the  sea.  The  safety  of  his  ships  depended  upon 
his  watchfulness ;  but  above  all,  he  felt  that  a  jealous  niition 
and  an  expecting  world  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of 
his  enterprise.  During  a  great  part  of  the  present  voy.'if^o  lie 
had  been  excited  by  the  constant  hope  of  soon  arriving  at  tlu; 
kiK/*vn  parts  of  India,  and  l)y  the  anticipation  of  a  triumphant 
return  to  Spain,  through  the  regions  of  the  Kast,  after  ciroiun- 
navigating  the  globe.  When  disappointed  in  these  expecta- 
tions he  was  yet  stimulated  by  a  conflict  with  incessant  hard- 
ships and  perils,  as  he  made  his  way  back  against  contrary 
winds  and  storms.  The  moment  he  was  relieved  from  all  soli- 
citude,  and  beheld  himself  in  a  known  and  tranquil  sea,  tlio 
excitement  suddenly  ceased,  and  mind  and  body  sank  exhausted 
by  almost  superhuman  exertions.  The  very  day  on  which  ho 
sailed  from  Mona  he  was  struck  with  a  sudden  mal.ady,  whicli 
deprived  him  of  memory,  of  sight,  and  all  his  faculties,  lb; 
fell  into  a  deep  lethargy,  resembling  death  itself.  His  crew, 
alarmed  at  this  profound  torpor,  feared  that  death  was  really 
at  hand.  They  abandoned,  therefore,  all  further  prosecution  of 
the  voyage,  and  spreading  their  sails  to  the  east  wind  so  preva- 
lent in  those  seas,  bore  Columi)us  back,  in  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility,  to  the  harbor  of  Isabella. 
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BOOK    VIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ARRIVAL    OF    TOE     ADMIRAL     AT     KSABELLA - 
BAKTUOLOMKW   COLUMBUS. 


•CnARACTER  Of 


[1494.    Sept,  4.] 

The  sight  of  the  little  squadron  of  Columbus  standinpj  once 
more  into  the  harbor  was  hailed  witii  joy  by  such  of  tlic  inhab- 
itants of  Isabella  as  remained  faithful  to  him.  The  long  time 
tliat  had  elapsed  since  his  departure  on  this  adventurous  voy- 
age, without  any  tidings  arriving  from  him,  had  given  rise  to 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  his  safety ;  and  it  began 
to  he  feared  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  enterprising  spirit 
in  some  remote  part  of  these  unknown  seas. 

A  joyful  and  heartfelt  surprise  awaited  the  admiral  on  his 
arrival,  in  finding  at  his  bedside  his  brother  Bartholomew,  the 
companion  of  his  youth,  his  confidential  coadjutor,  and  in  a 
manner  his  second  self,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for 
several  years.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  about  the  time  of 
the  admiral's  departure  from  Portugal,  he  had  commissioned 
Bartholomew  to  repair  to  England,  and  propose  his  project  of 
discovery  to  King  Henry  VII.  Of  this  application  to  the  E^ng- 
lish  court  no  precise  particulars  are  known.  Fernando  Co- 
lumbus states  that  his  uncle,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  was 
captured  and  plundered  by  a  corsair,  and  reduced  to  such  pov- 
erty, that  he  had  for  a  long  time  to  struggle  for  a  mere  subsist- 
ence by  making  sea-charts  ;  so  that  some  years  elapsed  before 
he  made  his  application  to  the  English  monarch.  Las  Casas 
thinks  that  he  did  not  immediately  proceed  to  England,  having 
found  a  memorandum  in  his  handwriting,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  he  accompanied  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1486,  m  his 
voyage  ftlong  the  coast  of  Africa,  iu  the  service  of  the  King  of 
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roitii}»al,  ill  tlic  ('(HirBc  of   which  voyrige  was  discovered  the 
Capi!  of  (iood  Hope' 

It  is  l)Ut  justice  fo  the  iiicmory  oT  Henry  VH.  to  say  tliat 
when  tlie  pro[)osilioii  was  eveiiliially  iiiaiU'  to  liiiii  it  nut  witli 
a  iiiorc!  ready  attention  than  from  any  otlier  .s(jvereij;ii.  An 
aj^reeinent  was  actually  made  with  IJarlhoIomew  for  liic  pnwc.. 
(Mition  of  the  enter[)iisc,  and  tlie  latter  departed  for  Spain  iu 
h^earch  of  his  brother.  On  reaching  I'uris,  he;  first  received  tlio 
joyfid  intcliiuence  that  t!ic  disc(jvery  was  already  maile  ;  that 
liis  lirother  had  returned  to  Spain  in  triumph,  and  was  actually 
at  the  Spanish  court,  honored  I»y  the  sovenii^ns,  caressi>d  hy 
the  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  people.  The  gh^ry  of  Coliiin. 
bus  already  shed  its  rays  upon  his  family,  and  15arlho!(iiiRw 
found  himself  immediately  a  ^erson  of  inn)ortance.  He  wiis 
noticed  by  the  French  monarch  Charles  VIII.,  who,  under- 
standing  that  he  was  low  in  purse,  furnished  him  with  one 
lunidred  crowns  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey  to  Spain, 
lie  reached  Seville  just  as  his  brother  had  departed  on  li'n 
3ocond  voyage.  Uartholomew  immediately  repaired  to  the 
court,  then  at  Valladolid,  taking  with  him  his  two  nepiiews. 
Diego  and  Fernando,  who  were  to  serve  in  quality  of  pages  to 

'  'l"hc  mi'mni'iiiiiliim  citod  by  Law  Cnmn  (UM.  Intl.,  lll>.  1.  cup.  7)  Ih  ciiri'iiiH,  thoiu'li 
lifil  coricliiMlvc.  lluHuyM  Uml  lit-  foiiiul  it  in  an  old  hodk  licloiiKiiiK  lo  CliilKtopln  r  i  u 
luinluiM,  coiitaiiiiiin  lliu  woikn  of  I'tdro  il(!  .Miiico.  It  wan  wrilloii  .'n  tlio  nmiKiii  ol  a 
trciiliHi'  nil  till'  form  of  llu!  Klobc,  In  llic  liiuidwiiliiiit  of  Haitholoinuw  t;oliiiiiliiij<,  wlii  h 
vaH  wull-kiiowii  to  Lax  (.'aNax,  ait  lit*  liail  many  of  IiIh  JctliMN  in  IiIh  [lortHcnpioM.  'I  ih' 
mcmoiandinn  wax  In  u  barbarous  inUtiirc  of  Latin  and  H|iaidHli,  and  to  tliu  follow i  ;■ 
tfffcl : 

In  the  year  14SS,  in  Di'uoinlicr,  ai  rived  at  Linbon  I'arlliolonicw  Diaz,  captain  of  iliicc 
caravolH,  which  thu  Kin^  of  I'orlii^'al  nent  to  dlHcover  (liiiiiea,  and  l)rouKhl  ai'idniiix  iliai 
he  had  dixcovcred  Hix  hniidred  leauneH  of  terriloiy,  four  lunidred  and  lifty  to  the  xoiiih 
and  one  hundred  and  tifty  ti(nlh,  to  u  cape,  named  by  him  the  Cape  of  (iood  Mope,  aiid 
that  by  the  aftrolabc  Ik;  found  the  eape  •!')  dcureex  li"yoiid  the  e(nun<jrtial  line.  This 
cape  waN  :>10U  leaKileH  diMtant  from  LiHbon;  the  which  tlie  naid  captain  nayx  lu^  xet  down, 
l(>ai;iic  by  league.  In  a  chart  of  naviiiation  presKMited  tiy  him  to  llie  Kinii;  of  l'ortm;;d;  in 
all  which,  addtt  thu  writer,  I  wuh  iirenenl  (in  i|iiibiiK  omnibiiN  iiilerfiii). 

I^an  CanaH  expreHHen  a  doubt  whether  Hartliolomew  wrote  thin  note  for  hiinxelf  or  oii 
the  [lart  of  his  brother,  but  liifern  that  one,  or  both,  wen;  in  thin  expedition.  Tlw  infer 
enct!  m.'w  be  correct  with  rcMpect  lo  Uartholomew,  but  C'hrl(ito|)her,  at  the  lime  Hpecilied, 
wttH  at  the  Spanlxh  court. 

I,aH  t'asuB  uccounlH  for  a  difference  In  date  between  the  foreu'olni;  niemor.iiuliim 
and  the  chronicles  of  the  voyage;  the  former  makiiit,'  the  return  of  l)iaz  in  llie  ynir 
'hH,  the  latter  '87.  Thia,  he  obHerven,  ndishl  be  becaii«e  Home  lietjlii  to  count  the  yiur 
after  ChrlHtinng,  others  at  the  lirxl  of  •lanuary;  and  the  expedition  Hailed  almiil  tlie 
end  of  AugUHt,  '86,  and  returned  in  December,  '87,  after  an  ubHence  of  heveiiteeii 
inontbH. 

IVoTE.  —  .Since  publlHhlni!  the  firKt  edition  of  thin  work,  the  author  beinij  in  .'Seville, 
and  making  reBcarches  in  the  liibliolheca  (!(dnmbiiia.  itn'  libi.iry  iriven  by  l''eniiiii(l'i 
ColumbuK  to  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  he  came  ariMil''iu, illy  iipuri  the  aboveineiilinncil 
coi)y  of  the  work  of  I'edro  .Mlaeo.  lie  iif^ceilaiiied  it  to  he  ilir  name  by  liiidim;  llie 
above-cited  memorandum  written  on  Ihi'  inaii;iii,al  the  eiKhtb  i  liapter  of  the  Iraci  lallnl 
"  linai;o  Mundi."  It  in  an  old  volume  in  folio,  ImiMul  in  paKdiniciit,  pnblinlKil  hoiui  nllii 
the  invention  of  priiilini;,  containini;  a  colbelioii  in  l.aiin  of  astronomical  and  eoMiin 
graiihical  tracts  of  I'edro  (or  I'eler)  de  Aliaco,  .Xrclibinhop  of  (,'ambray  and  ('anliinii. 
and  of  his  dlxclple,  John  GerHon.  I'edro  de  .Miaco  wan  born  in  lo4ll,  and  died,  accoid 
log  lo  aoine,  iu  1410.  according  to  otiters  in  1425.    lie  wa«  the  authur  of  many  wui  kn, 
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Prinrc  Juan.'  Ho  was  rocrivod  with  distinpiilHlicd  favor  by 
the  Hnvor('i;.'iiH ;  who,  lltidiii*;  him  to  l)o  iiii  tiltlc  and  acconi- 
i)|islic(i  iia>'i<{atot',  {{avo  hhn  Iho  (■oiuinaiid  of  three  Hhips 
fri'ifihted  with  HiippliuH  for  the  colony,  and  Hont  him  to  aid  hi.s 
brotlitT  in  his  enterprisi's.  lie  liad  aj^ain  arrived  too  Ititc ; 
rcnciiiiig  laahelhi  jnst  after  the  departure  of  the  admiral  for 
tiic  coast  of  C'liha. 

The  sii^iit  of  tliis  l)rother  was  an  inexprossiljh!  ro/icf  to  Co- 
hinihiis,  overwhelmed  as  he  was  hy  cares,  and  snrroiMKUfd  hy 
straiijicrs.  His  chief  dependence  for  synipatiiy  and  ahHistaiice 
lind  liillierto  been  on  his  brother  Don  I)ie;^o;  Itnt  his  mild  and 
peaceable  disposition  rendcired  him  little  capable  of  inanajiiiij; 
the  concerns  of  a  factions  colony,  liartholomew  was  of  a 
(litfereiit  and  more  elllc'cnt  character.  He  was  prompt,  active, 
decided,  and  of  a  fearless  spirit ;  whatever  he  (h'terminetl,  he 
carried  into  instant  execution,  without  regard  to  difllcn'.ty  or 
dan^'er.  His  person  corresponded  to  his  mind  ;  it  was  tall, 
muscular,  vigorous,  and  commanding.  He  had  an  air  of  great 
aiitiiority,  but  somewhat  stern,  wanting  that  sweetness  and 
benignity  which  tempered  the  authoritative  demeanor  of  the 
admiral.  Indeed,  there  was  a  certain  asperity  in  liis  temper, 
and  a  dryness  and  abruptness  in  his  manners,  which  made  him 
many  enemies ;  yet  notwithstanding  these  external  defects,  he 
was  of  a  generous  disposition,  free  from  all  arrogance  or  ma- 
levolence, and  as  placable  as  he  was  brave. 

He  was  a  thorough  seaman,  understanding  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  his  profession  ;  having  been  formed,  in  a  great 
measure,  under   the   eye  of  the  admiral,  and  being  but  little 

»ii(l  one  of  the  most  learned  und  Hcl(Mitlfic  men  of  HIh  diiy.  LiiB(;a»iiH  Ih  of  opinion  that 
hi"  wrllinifH  had  more  effect  in  Ktimulating  OohimliiiH  to  IiIk  enternriBe  than  thoHc  of  any 
other  author.  "HIh  uork  wax  ho  familiar  to  ColumbiiH,  that  he  had  filled  itM  whole 
innrKiii  with  Latin  noteft  in  hin  handwriliiiK;  oitinK  many  thiii);><  wliicli  he  liad  read  and 
gathered  clnewhere.  This  book,  whieh  wan  very  old,  continneH  Lan  CaHan,  "  I  had 
mHiiy  timeH  in  my  handn;  and  I  drew  some  tldiiKH  from  it,  written  In  Latin  l>y  the  nnid 
ailmirni,  ('hrintopher  Columbus,  to  verify  certain  points  appertaining  to  his  history,  of 
which  1  iH'fore  was  in  doubt."     (Mist.  Itui.,  lib.  i.  cap.  II.) 

It  was  a  great  tintisfaction  to  the  uuthor,  therefore,  to  didcover  this  identical  voIuihb, 
thin  \'(iilf  Afeoitn  of  Columbus,  in  a  state  rjf  «ood  preservation.     (It  Is  in  the  catliediul 

library,  K (1, 'I'ab.  17H,  No.  21.]     The  notes  and  citations  mentioned  by  lias  Casas, 

itre  in  Latin,  with  many  abbreviations,  written  in  a  very  small,  but  neat  and  distiiirt 
hand,  and  run  throughout  the  volume;  eallitiK  attention  to  the  most  slrikln;'  pafsai;es, 
or  to  those  which  bear  moKt  upon  the  theories  of  Columbus;  occasionally  contaiiiiriu 
briff  comments  or  eitinu  th('  opitdons  of  other  autliors,  ancient  and  modern,  either  in 
(iipporl  or  contradiction  of  the  text,  'rhe  memorandum  particiiluriy  cited  l)y  Las  Casas, 
mciilinidiiB  the  voyajje  of  ISarllKdoniew  Diaz  to  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  is  to  dispvove 
an  opinion  in  the  text,  that  the  toriid  zone  was  uninhabitable,  'rhis  volume  is  i\  most 
curiuus  Biul  intereHtln){  document,  the  oidy  one  that  remains  of  ('olumbus  prior  to  Inn 
dlHrovcry.  It  liliistrates  Ids  researches  and  in  a  manner  the  current  of  his  thwuuhli, 
while  as  yet  his  gre.it  enterprise  existed  but  in  idea,  and  while  be  was  seeking;  nie»:.'«  to 
cuDviiice  the  world  uf  its  practicability.  It  will  be  found  also  to  contain  the  Kroundt  of 
many  of  bis  opinions  and  speculatioDi  oti  a  variety  of  tubjectA. 

'  Uiitt.  del  Almlrauto,  cap.  60. 
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inferior  to  him  in  science.  lie  was  superior  to  him  in  the 
exercise  of  the  pen,  according  to  Las  Casus,  who  liail  letters 
and  raanuscripts  of  botli  in  liis  possession.  He  was  acqiiiilnted 
with  Latin,  but  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  highly  educated' 
his  knowledge,  like  that  of  his  brother,  being  chiefly  derived 
from  a  long  course  of  varied  experience  and  attentive  observa- 
tion. Equally  vigorous  and  penetrating  in  intellect  with  the 
admiral,  but  less  enthusiastic  in  sjjirit  and  soaring  in  imagina- 
tion, and  with  less  simplicity  of  heart,  he  surpassed  him  in  the 
subtle  and  adroit  management  oi  business,  was  more  attentive 
to  his  interests,  and  had  more  of  that  worldly  wisdom  which  is 
so  important  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  His  genius 
might  never  have  enkindled  him  to  the  sublime  speculation 
which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  a  world,  but  his  praelieiil 
saf,  city  was  calculated  to  turn  that  discovery  to  advanl.ijre. 
Sucn  is  the  descri})tion  of  Bartholomew  Columbus,  as  furnis^hcd 
by  the  venerable  Las  Casas  from  personal  observation  ; '  and  it 
will  be  found  to  accord  with  his  actions  throughout  the  remain- 
ing history  of  the  admiral,  in  the  events  of  which  he  taivcs  a 
conspicuous  part. 

Anxious  to  relieve  himself  from  the  pressure  of  public  liusi- 
ness,  which  weighed  heavily  upon  him  during  his  present  mal- 
ady, Columbus  immediately  invested  his  brother  Bartholomew 
with  the  title  and  authority  of  Adelvntado,  an  office  equivalent 
to  that  of  lieutenant-governor.  He  considered  himself  entitled 
to  do  so  from  the  articles  of  his  arrangement  with  the  sover- 
eigns, but  it  was  looked  upon  by  King  Ferdinand  as  an  undue 
assumption  of  power,  and  gave  great  offence  to  that  jealous 
monarch,  who  was  exceedingly  tenacious  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  and  considered  dignities  of  this  rank  and  impor- 
tance aa  only  to  be  conferred  b^'  royal  mandate.^  Columbus, 
however,  was  not  actuated  in  this  appointment  ])y  a  mere  de- 
sire to  aggrandize  his  family.  He  felt  the  imi)ortance  of  his 
brother's  assistance  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the  colony, 
but  that  this  co-operation  would  \)e  iuetticient  unless  it  boic  tlie 
stamp  of  high  official  authority.  lu  fact,  during  the  few 
months  that  he  had  been  al)sent,  the  whole  island  had  become 
a  scene  of  discord  and  violence,  in  conseciuence  of  tiic  ncghrt, 
or  rather  the  flagrant  violation,  of  those  rules  which  ho  had 
prescribed  for  the  maintenance  of  its  trancpiillity.  A  brief  re- 
trospect of  the  recent  affairs  of  the  colony  is  here  necessary  to 
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i  Las  Casas,  niNt.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  HO. 
*  Loe  CitMui,  UUt.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  101. 
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exph'iiii  their  present  confusion.  It  will  exhibit  one  of  the 
iiKinv  instances  in  which  Coliiinbus  was  doomed  to  reap  the 
fiuils  of  the  evil  seed  sown  by  his  adversariea. 


MISCONDUCT    OF     DON 


CHAPTER   II. 

PKOiio   mai{(;ai{Ite, 

KKOM    THK    ISLAND. 


AND     HIS     DEPARTURE 


[14t»4.] 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  before  departinj^  on  his  voj-age, 
Coltmibiis  had  given  the  ccjinniand  of  the  army  to  Don  Pedro 
MaijJiaiite,  with  orders  to  make  a  military  tour  of  the  island, 
awini;  the  natives  by  a  display  of  military  force,  but  coneiliat- 
iiig  their  good-will  by  ecjuitable  and  amicable  treatment. 

The  island  was  at  this  time  divided  into  five  domains,  each 
governed  by  a  caciciue  of  absolute  and  hereditary  i)ower,  to 
whom  a  great  number  of  inferior  caciques  yielded  tributary  al- 
legiance. The  first  or  iDost  important  domain  comprised  the 
middle  part  of  the  royal  Vega.  It  was  a  rich,  lovely  country, 
partly  cultivated  after  the  imperfect  manner  of  the  natives, 
partly  covered  with  noble  forests,  studded  with  Indian  towns, 
and  watered  l)y  numerous  rivers,  many  of  which,  rolling  down 
from  the  mountains  of  C'ibao,  on  its  southern  frontier,  had 
gold-dust  mingled  with  their  sands.  The  name  of  the  cacique 
was  (iuarionex,  whose  ancestors  had  long  ruled  over  the 
province. 

The  second,  called  INIarien,  was  under  the  sway  of  Guacana- 
gari,  on  wh.osc  coast  (  olunil)Us  had  been  wrecked  in  his  first 
voyage.  It  was  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  extending  along 
tlio  northern  coast  from  C'ai)e  !St.  Nicholas  at  the  western  ex- 
troniity  of  the  island,  to  the  great  river  Yagui,  afterward  called 
Monte  (hristi,  and  including  the  northern  part  of  the  royal 
Vega,  since  called  the  plain  of  Cape  Fran(,'ois,  now  Cape  llay- 
tieii. 

The  third  l)ore  the  name  of  INIaguana.  It  extended  along  the 
southern  coast  from  the  river  Ozema  to  the  lakes,  and  com- 
l)rise(l  the  chief  part  of  the  centre  of  the  island  lying  along  the 
.southern  face  of  the  mountains  of  Cii)ao,  the  mineral  tlistrict 
of  liayti.     It  was  under  the  dominion  of   tlie  Carib   cacique 
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Csioiiabo,  the  most  fieicc  and  puissant  of  the  savage  chieftains 
and  the  inveterate  enemy  of  tlie  white  men. 

Tlie  fourtli  took  il-  name  from  Xaragua,  a  Kaige  iaivc,  and 
was  the  most  po[)iiious  and  extensive  of  all.  It  comprised  the 
whole  western  coast,  including  the  long  promontory  of  Caijc 
Tihuron,  and  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  alonc^  the 
southern  side  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  were  Ijnoly 
formed,  had  a  no])le  air,  a  more  agreeable  elocution,  and  nioro 
soft  and  graceful  manners  than  the  naives  of  the  other  piuisi 
of  Mie  island.  The  sovereign  was  namovl  iJehechio  ;  his  .sister, 
Anacaona,  celebrated  throughout  the  island  for  her  beauty,  was 
the  fnvorite  wife  of  the  neighl)oring  caciijue  Caonabo. 

The  fifth  domain  was  Iliguey,  and  occupied  the  whole  oast- 
ern  part  of  the  island,  lieing  I)ounded  on  the  north  by  tlu'  IJay 
of  Sainana  and  })art  of  the  river  Vuna,  and  on  the  west  hv  the 
Ozema.  The  inhal)itants  were  the  most  active  and  warlike 
people  of  the  island,  having  learnt  the  use  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
row from  the  Caribs,  who  made  frequent  descents  upon  tlieir 
coasts ;  they  were  said  also  to  make  use  of  poisoned  weapons. 
Their  bravery,  however,  was  but  comparative,  and  was  founu 
eventually  of  little  avnil  against  the  terror  of  European  arms. 
They  were  governed  by  a  cacique  named  Cotul)anama.' 

Such  were  the  five  territorial  divisions  of  the  islaed  at  the 
time  of  its  discover}'.  The  amount  of  its  pojjulation  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained ;  some  have  stated  it  at  a  million  of 
Bouls,  though  this  is  considered  an  exaggeration.  It  nnist, 
however,  have  been  very  numerous,  and  sudicient,  in  case  of 
any  general  hostility,  to  endanger  the  safety  of  a  handful  of 
Europeans.  Columbus  trusted  for  safety  partly  to  the  awe  in- 
spir-^d  by  the  weapons  and  horses  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
idea  of  their  superhuman  nature,  but  chiefly  to  the  measures 
he  ''ad  taken  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Indians  by 
gentle  and  beneficent  treatment. 

Margarite  set  forth  on  his  expedition  with  the  greater  p!\rt 
of  the  forces,  leaving  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in  command  of  the  for- 
tress of  St.  Thomas.  Instead,  however,  of  co"imeneing  hy 
exi)l(}ring  the  rough  mountains  of  Cibao,  as  he  had  been  coin- 
nianded,  he  descended  into  the  fertile  region  of  tlie  \'('<:a. 
H(!re  he  lingered  among  the  populous  and  hospitable  Indian 
villages,  forgetful  of  the  object  of  his  connnand,  and  of  the  in- 
structions left  him  l)y  tlie  adnural.  A  commander  who  lapses 
from   duty   himself   is    little    (talculatc^d    to    enforce    disci[)lii)ie. 


•  Ctwrlevois,  UUl.  SI.  Domingo,  lib.  1.  p. «. 
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The  sensual  indulgences  of  INfargarite  were  imitated  l)y  his  fol- 
lowers, and  his  army  soon  became  little  better  than  a  crew  of 
riotous  marauders.  The  Indians,  for  a  time,  supplied  them 
with  provisions  with  their  wonted  hospitality,  but  the  scanty 
stores  of  those  abstemious  yet  improvident  people  were  soon 
exhausted  by  the  Spaniards  ;  one  of  whom  they  declared  would 
consume  more  in  a  day  than  wonld  support  an  Indian  for  a 
month.  If  provisions  were  withheld,  or  scantily  fnrnished, 
they  wore  taken  with  violence ;  nor  was  any  compensation 
(riven  to  the  natives,  nor  means  taken  to  soothe  their  irritation. 
The  avidity  for  gold  also  led  to  a  thousand  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression  ;  l)ut  al)ove  all  the  Si)aniards  ontraged  the  dearest 
feelings  of  the  natives,  by  their  licentious  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  women.  In  fact,  insteatl  of  guests,  they  soon  assumed 
the  tone  of  imperious  masters  ;  instead  of  enlightened  benefac- 
tors, they  became  sordid  and  sensual  oppressors. 

Tidings  of  these  excesses,  and  of  the  disgust  and  impatience 
they  were  awakening  among  the  natives,  soon  reached  Don 
Diego  Columbus.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  he 
wrote  to  Margarite,  reprehending  his  conduct,  and  requesting 
him  to  i)roceed  on  the  military  tour,  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  admiral.  The  pride  of  Margarite  L:ok  fire  at 
tliis  reproof :  he  considered,  or  rather  pretended  to  consider, 
himself  independent  in  his  command,  and  above  all  responsi- 
bility to  the  couiu'il  for  his  oonduct.  Being  of  an  ancient 
family,  also,  and  a  favorite  of  the  king,  he  affected  to  look 
down  with  contempt  upon  the  newly-coined  nobility  of  Diego 
Columbus.  His  letters  in  re|)ly  to  the  orders  of  the  president 
uiid  council  were  couehotl  in  a  tone  either  of  haughty  contume- 
ly or  of  military  defiance.  He  continued  with  bis  followers 
(|iiartoro(l  in  the  Vega,  persisting  in  a  course  of  outrages  and 
oppressions  fatal  to  the  trancpiillity  of  the  island. 

lie  was  supported  in  his  arrogant  deliance  of  authority  by 
the  cavaliers  and  adventurers  of  noble  birth  who  were  in  the 
colony,  and  who  had  been  deeply  wounded  in  the  proud  punc- 
tilio so  jealously  guarded  by  a  Spaniard.  They  could  not  for- 
j,'et  nor  forgive  the  stern  equity  exercised  by  the  admiral  in  a 
time  of  emergency,  in  making  them  submit  to  the  privations 
and  share  the  labors  of  the  vulgar.  Still  less  could  they  brook 
the  authority  of  his  brother  Diego,  destitute  of  his  high  per- 
sonal claims  to  distinction.  They  formed,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
aristocratical  faction  in  the  colony  ;  atTecting  to  consider  Colum- 
bus and  his  family  as  mere  merceiuiry  and  upstart  foreigners, 
building  up  their  own  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  toils  and 
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sufferings  of  the  oomrmiiiity,  aiul  the  (legradiitioii  (;f  SDanisli 
hidalgos  ami  cavaliers. 

In  addition  to  these  partisans,  INlurgarite  had  a  powerful  ally 
in  his  fellow-countryman,  Friar  Boyle,  the  head  of  the  reljni,,,,,^ 
fraternity,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council,  and  apcjstoiie-ti 
vicar  of  the  New  World.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  ori"ii)ni 
cause  of  the  hostility  of  this  holy  friar  to  the  admiral,  wlio  was 
never  wanting  in  respect  to  the  clergy.  Various  altercations, 
however,  had  taken  place  between  them.  Some  say  that  the 
friar  interfered  in  respect  to  the  strict  measures  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  admiral  for  the  security  of  the  colony  ;  others  that 
he  relented  the  fancied  indignity  offered  to  himself  and  his 
household,  in  putting  them  on  the  same  short  allowance  with 
the  common  people.  lie  appears,  however,  to  have  been  gener- 
ally disappointed  and  disgusted  with  the  sphere  of  action  af- 
forded by  the  colony,  and  to  have  looked  back  with  regret  to  the 
Old  World.  He  had  none  of  that  enthusiastic  zeal  and  perse- 
vering self-devotion,  which  induced  so  many  of  the  Spanish 
missionaries  to  brnvc  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
New  World,  in  the  hope  of  converting  its  pagan  inhal»itants. 

Encouraged  and  fortified  by  such  powerful  partisans,  Mar- 
garite  really  began  to  consider  himself  above  the  temporary 
authorities  of  the  island.  Whenever  he  came  to  Isabella,  ho 
took  no  notice  of  Don  Diego  Columbus,  nor  paid  any  respect  lo 
the  council,  but  acted  as  if  he  had  parani«)unt  command.  He 
formed  a  cabal  of  most  of  those  who  were  disalTected  to  Colinn- 
bus,  and  discontented  with  their  abode  in  the  colony.  An)(;n<>- 
these  the  leading  agitatr*-  was  Friar  Boyle.  It  was  concerted 
among  them  to  take  possession  of  the  ships  which  had  broiiuhl 
out  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  and  to  return  in  them  to  Spain. 
Both  Margarite  and  Boyle  possessed  the  f  ivor  of  the  king,  and 
they  deemed  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  justify  their  al)an(lon- 
ment  of  their  military  and  religious  oonnnands  by  a  pretiwided 
zeal  for  the  public  good  ;  hurrying  home  to  represent  the  dis- 
astrous state  of  the  coinitry,  through  the  tyranny  anel  oppression 
of  its  rulers.  Some  have  ascribed  the  abrupt  departure  of 
Margarite  to  his  fear  of  a  severe  military  investigation  o\'  his 
conduct  on  the  return  of  tiie  dmiral ;  others,  to  his  having,  in 
the  course  of  his  licentious  amours,  contracted  a  nialad}-  at  that 
time  new  and  unknown,  and  which  he  attributed  to  tlu;  climate, 
and  hoi)ed  to  cure  by  medical  assistance  in  Si)ain.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  his  nu  .sures  were  taken  with  great 
precipitancy,  without  any  consultation  of  the  proper  auth(jrities, 
or  any  rcgiird  to  the  consequences  of  his  departure.     Accoin- 
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panied by  a  band  of  iiialcoutetits,  he  and  Friar  Boyle  took 
possession  of  some  ships  i!i  the  harbor,  and  set  sail  for  Spain  ; 
the  first  general  and  apostle  of  the  New  World  thus  setting  the 
flagrant  example  of  unauthorized  abandonment  of  their  posts. 


li  'ill 


CHAFfER  III. 


TROUBLES   WITH   THE   NATIVES  —  ALONZO    DE   OJEDA   BESIEGED   BT 

CAONABO. 

[1494.] 

The  departure  of  Pedro  Margarite  left  the  army  without  a 
head,  and  put  an  end  to  what  little  restraint  or  discipline  re- 
mained.    There  is  no  rabble  so  licentious  as  soldiery  left  to 
their  own  direction  in  a  defenceless  country.     They  now  roved 
about  ill  bands  or  singly,  according  to  their  caprice,  scattering 
themselves   among  the    Indian  villages,   and   indulging   in  all 
kinds  of  excesses  either  as  prompted  by  avarice  or  sensualit}'. 
Tiie  natives,  indignant  at  liaving  their  hosijitality  thus  recjuited, 
refused  any  longer  to  furnish  them  with  food.     In  a  little  while 
the  Spaniards  began  to  ex|>erieiice  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and 
scize(l  upon  provisions  wherever  tliey  could  be  found,  accom- 
paiiviiig   tiiese   seizures    with    acts   of    wanton    violence.       At 
length,  by  a  series  of  flagrant  outrages,  the  gentle  and  pacific 
iiai me  <»f  this  people  was  roused  to  reseiitiiient,  and  from  con- 
lidiiig  and  hospitable  hosts  they  were  converted  into  vindictive 
enemies.      All  the  precautions  enjoinetl  by  Columbus  having 
liceii  neglected,  the  evils  he  had  apprehended  came  to  pass. 
Though  the  Indians,  naturally  timid,  dared  not  contend  with 
ll.e  Spaniards  while  they  kept  up  any  combined  and  disciplined 
force,  yet  they  took  sanguinary  vengeance  on  them  whenever 
they  met  with  small  parties  or  scattered  individuals,  roving  abcjut 
in  (jiiest  of  food.     Kncouiaged  by  these  pett}'  triumphs,  and 
the  impunity  which  seemed  to  attend  them,  their  hostilities  grevf 
more  and  more  alarming.     (Juatiguana,  caci(pie  of  a  large  town 
on  the  l)aiiks  of  the  (Jrand  Kiver,  in  the  dominions  of  Guarionex, 
sovereign  of  the  Vega,  put  to  death  ten  Si)aniards,  who  had 
quartered  themselves  in  his  town  and  outraged  the  inhabitants 
by  their  licentiousness.     He  followed  up  this  massacre  by  set- 
ting lire  to  a  house  in  which  forty-six  Spaniards  were  lodged.' 

>  Uerrura,  Hint.  lud.,  duvaU.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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Flushed  l>y  this  success,  lie  threatened  to  attack  a  smnll  fortross 
eaUed  MMi-dalcna,  wliich  had  re(!eiitly  heeii  huilt  in  his  ii('i<r||. 
borhood  in  tlie  Vega:  so  tiiat  tiio  eoniiiiaiKh'r,  Luis  de  Arri:i<>a, 
having  l)ut  a  feel)le  garrison,  was  obliged  to  remain  shut  up 
within  its  walls  until  relief  shonld  arrive  from  Isabella. 

The  m(jsl  foiiMi<Ial)le  enemy  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  was 
Caonabo,  the  Carib  eaeiiine  of  INIagnana.  With  natural  talt'iits 
for  war,  and  intelligenoo  superior  to  the  ordinary  range  of 
.savage  intell'et,  he  had  a  proud  and  daring  spirit  ito  urge  him 
on,  three  valiant  brothers  to  assist  him,  and  a  numerous  tribo 
at  his  command.^  He  had  always  felt  jealous  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  white  men  into  the  island  ;  l)ut  particularly  exasperated 
by  the  establishment  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Thomas,  erected  in 
the  very  centre  of  his  dominions.  As  long  as  the  army  lay 
within  call  in  the  Vega  he  was  deterred  from  any  attack  ;  hut 
when,  on  the  departure  of  Margarite,  it  became  dismemhered 
and  dispersed,  the  time  for  striking  a  signal  blow  seeiiiod 
arrived.  The  fortress  remained  isolated,  with  a  garn on  of 
only  tifty  men.  By  a  sudden  and  secret  movement,  he  uiiiflit 
overwhelm  it  with  his  forces,  and  repeat  the  horrors  which  he 
had  wreaked  upon  La  Navidad. 

The  wily  caeicpie,  however,  had  a  different  kind  of  enemy  to 
deal  with  in  the  commander  of  St.  Thomas.  Aionzo  de  Ojoda 
had  been  .schooled  in  INIoorish  warfare.  lie  was  versed  in  all 
kinds  of  feints,  stratagems,  luiking  aml)uscades,  and  wild  a.ssaults. 
No  man  was  more  litted,  therefoie,  to  cope  with  Indian  war- 
riors. He  had  a  headlong  courage,  arising  partly  from  the 
natural  heat  and  violence  of  his  disposition,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  religions  superstition.  He  had  been  engaged  in 
wars  with  Moors  and  Indians,  in  public  liattles  and  piivato 
combats,  in  fights,  feuds,  and  en(!ounters  of  all  kinds,  to  wliieh 
he  had  been  prompted  by  a  rash  and  liery  spirit,  and  a  love 
of  adventure  ;  yet  he  had  never  been  wounded,  nor  lost  a  drop  of 
blood.  He  began  to  doubt  whether  any  weapon  had  power  to 
harm  him,  and  to  consider  himself  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  Holy  Virgin.  As  a  kind  of  religious  talisman,  he  had  a 
small  Flemish  painting  of  the  Virgin,  given  him  by  his  patron, 
Fonseca,  Hishoi)  of  lladajos.  This  In;  constantly  carried  with 
him  in  city,  camp,  or  field,  making  it  the  object  of  his  freijuciit 
orisons  and  invocations.  In  garrison  or  encampment,  it  was 
suspeuded  in  his  chamber  or  his  tent;  in  his  rough  expeditious 
in   the  wilderness  he  carried  it  in   his  knapsack,  and  wheiievei' 


>  Herrera,  Hitit.  Itid.,  decuU.  i.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  16. 
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leisure  permitted,  would  take  it  out,  fix  it  against  a  tree,  and 
address  his  prayers  to  this  military  patroness.'  In  a  word,  he 
swore  l)y  the  Virgin,  he  invoked  the  Virgin  whether  in  brawl  or 
battle,  and  under  the  favor  of  the  Virgin  he  was  ready  for  any 
eutcrprise  or  adventure.  Such  was  this  Alonzo  de  Ojeda ; 
bigoted  in  his  diivotion,  reckless  in  his  life,  fearless  in  his  spirit, 
like  many  of  the  roving  Spanish  cavaliers  of  those  days. 
Tlioiigh  small  in  size,  he  was  a  prodigy  of  strength  and  prowess  ; 
aud  the  chroniclers  of  the  early  discoveries  relate  marvels  of  his 
valor  and  exploits. 

Having  recoimoitred  the  fortress,  Caonabo  assembled  ten 
thousand  warriors,  armed  with  war  clubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  lances  hardened  in  the  fire ;  and  making  his  way  secretly 
through  the  forests,  came  suddenly  in  the  neighl)orhood,  ex- 
nceling  to  surprise  the  garrison  in  a  state  of  careless  security. 
He  found  Ojeda's  forces,  however,  drawn  up  warily  witliin  his 
tower,  which,  being  built  upon  an  almost  insulated  licight,  with 
a  river  nearly  surrounding  it,  and  the  remaining  space  traversed 
by  a  deep  ditch,  set  at  defiance  an  attack  by  naked  waniors. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt,  (\aonabo  now  hoi)cd  to  reduce  it  by 
famine.  For  this  puri)osc,  he  distributed  his  warriors  through 
the  adjacent  forests,  and  waylaid  every  pass,  so  as  to  intercept 
any  supplies  brought  by  the  natives,  and  to  cut  off  any  foraging 
party  from  the  fortress.  This  siege  or  investment  lasted  for 
thirty  days,-  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  distress.  There 
is  a  traditional  anecdote,  which  Oviedo  relates  of  Pedro  Mar- 
garile,  the  former  commander  of  this  fortress,  but  which  may 
with  more  probability  be  ascribed  to  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  as 
having  occurred  during  this  siege.  At  a  time  when  the  garri- 
son was  sore  pressed  by  famine,  an  Indian  gained  access  to 
the  fort,  bringing  a  couple  of  wood-pigeons  for  the  table  of  the 
coniniander.  Tlie  latter  was  in  an  apartment  of  the  tower  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  his  officers.  Seeing  them  regard  the 
birds  with  the  wistful  eyes  of  famishing  men,  •'  It  is  a  pity,'* 
said  he,  '•  that  here  is  not  enough  to  give  us  all  a  meal ;  I  can- 
not consent  to  feast  while  the  rest  of  you  are  starving  :  "  so  bay- 
ing, he  turned  loose  the  pigeons  from  a  window  of  tlie  tower. 

During  tlie  siege,  Ojeda  displa3'ed  the  greatest  activity  of 
spirit  and  fertility  of  resource.  He  baffled  all  the  arts  of  the 
Carit)  chieftain,  concerting  stratagems  of  various  kinds  to  re- 
lieve the  garrison  and  annoy  the  foe.  He  sallied  forth  when- 
ever the   enemy  appeared  in  any  force,  leading  the  van  with 
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■  Hvrrera,  Illst.  Iiid.,  decail.  1.  lib.  viil.  cap.  4.    I'izarro  Varonese  IHugtree,  cap.  8. 
>  V.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  W. 
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that  headlong  valor  for  which  he  was  noted  ;  makinfr  g^g^^ 
slaughter  with  hi.s  ssingle  arm,  and,  as  nsual,  escaping  uulimt 
from  amidst  showers  of  darts  and  arrows. 

CaonalK)  saw  many  of  his  bravest  warriors  slain.  Ills  forci.s 
were  diminishing,  for  the  Indians,  unnsed  to  any  iJiolructcd 
operations  of  war,  grew  weary  of  this  siege,  and  rcturiicd  ilailv 
in  nnmbers  to  their  homes.  He  gave  up  ail  further  attc mpf, 
therefore,  on  the  fortress,  and  retired,  filled  with  admiraliuu  of 
the  prowess  and  achievements  of  Ojeda.* 

Tlie  restless  chieftain  was  not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
this  enterprise,  but  meditated  schemes  of  a  bolder  and  inon: 
extensive  nature.  Prowling  in  secret  in  the  vicinity  of  Isabella, 
he  noted  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  settlement.'^  INIany  of  tlie 
inhabitants  were  suffering  under  various  maladies,  and  most  of 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed  about  the 
country.  He  now  conceived  the  project  of  a  general  league 
among  the  caciques,  to  surprise  and  overwhelm  the  setUenieiit, 
and  massacre  the  Spaniards  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
This  handful  of  intruders  once  exterminated,  he  trusted  the 
island  would  be  delivered  from  all  further  molestation  of  the 
kind  ;  little  dreaming  of  the  hopeless  na(,ure  of  the  contest,  and 
that  where  the  civilized  man  once  plants  his  foot,  the  power  of 
the  savage  is  gone  forever. 

Reports  of  the  profligate  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  had  spread 
throughout  the  island,  and  inspired  hatred  and  hostility  even 
among  tribes  who  had  never  beheld  them,  nor  suffered  fKjiu 
their  mistleeds.  Caonabo  found  three  of  the  sovereign  caciciues 
inclined  to  co-operate  with  him,  though  impressed  with  deep 
awe  of  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  their 
terrific  arms  and  animals.  The  league,  however,  met  with  un- 
expected opposition  in  the  fifth  cacique,  Guacanagari,  the  sov- 
ereign of  Marien.  His  conduct  in  this  time  of  danger  complete- 
ly manifested  the  injustice  of  the  suspicions  whicli  had  been 
entertained  of  him  by  the  Spaniards.  He  refused  to  join  tlie 
other  caci(iuob  with  his  forces,  or  to  violate  those  laws  of  lios- 
pilality  by  which  he  had  considered  himself  bound  to  prolecl 
and  aid  the  white  men,  ever  since  they  had  been  shipwreeked 
on  his  coast.  He  remained  quietly  in  his  dominions,  entertain- 
ing at  his  own  expense  a  hundred  of  the  suffering  soldiery,  and 
supplying  all  their  wants  with  his  accustomed  generosity. 
This  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  odium  and  hostility  of  his 
fellow    caciques,    particularly   of    the    fierce   Carib,    Caonabo, 

■  Ovieiio,    Croiiica  dc  lag  India*,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
*  Him.  del  Almiraute,  cap.  60. 
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nnd  lii'"'  lir<»t'it'r-iii-l!i\v,  Ilcliccliio,  'I'licy  made  irnii)t,ions  into 
his  tciritniics,  tiiid  iiillicti'd  on  liini  vsirious  injuries  jind  indi}:;- 
nities.  lU'lu'cliio  killed  oiu;  of  liis  wives,  and  Caoniiho  carried 
another  away  captive.^  Notliinj;,  however,  eonld  Hl)ake  tlio 
(k'votioti  of  (luaeanaj^Jiri  to  tlie  Spaniards  ;  and  as  his  '(oniinions 
lay  iinnic'diately  adjacent  to  tiie  settU;rnent,  and  those  of  some 
of  tli«  otiier  eaeiqties  were  very  renjote,  the  want  of  his  co- 
operation impeded  for  some  lime  the  hostile  designs  of  his  con- 
fudenittvs.'' 

Such  was  the  critical  state  to  which  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
liatl  hi;*""  nsdiiced,  and  snch  the  hitter  hostility  engcndi-red 
anioiiji  tiie  people  of  tlu!  island,  during  the  abscMice  of  Colum- 
luis,  and  merely  in  conseiiuence  of  violating  all  his  regnlations. 
Jlaro'arite  and  Friar  Hoyle  had  hastened  to  Spain  to  make  false 
representations  of  the  miseries  of  the  island.  Had  they  re- 
iiKiint'd  faitii fully  at  their  posts,  and  discharged  zealously  the 
trust  confided  to  them,  those  miseries  might  have  bceu  easily 
remedied,  if  uot  entirely  prevented. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MEASURES   OK    COIAIMHUS   TO   RKSTOKE  TIIK   QUIRT   OF  TIIE   ISLAND 
EXrEDITION    OF    OJKDA   TO    SUKPUISE   CAONABO. 

[1494.] 

Immediately  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  Cuba,  while 
ho  was  yet  confined  to  his  bed  by  indisposition,  he  was  gratified 
by  a  voluntary  visit  from  Ouacanagari,  who  manifested  the 
greatest  concern  at  his  illness,  for  he  appears  to  have  always 
eutertaincd  an  affectionate  reverence  for  the  admiral.  He 
again  spoke  with  tears  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Nativity,  dwell- 
ing on  the  exertions  he  had  made  in  defence  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  now  informed  Columbus  of  the  secret  league  forming  among 
the  caciques ;  of  his  opposition  to  it,  and  the  consequent  perse- 
cution he  had  sufTored  ;  of  the  murder  of  one  of  his  wives  and 
the  capture  of  another.  He  vn-ged  the  admiral  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  designs  of  Caonabo,  and  offered  to  lead  his 
subjects  to  the  field,  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  as 


>  niRt.iIcI  Almirante,  cap.  00. 

*  Uerrcra,  UIbi.  Itid.,  deead.  i.  lib.  il.  op.  10. 
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well  out  of  friendship  for  them  as  in  revenge  of  his  own  in. 
juries.' 

Colunilnis  had  always  retained  a  deep  sense  of  the  aiioiont 
kindness  of  Ouae.'iiiaiiari,  and  was  rejoiced  to  have  all  suspicion 
of  his  good  faith  tliiis  effcetually  dispelled.  Tiieir  foniicr  ainj. 
cable  intercourse  was  renewed,  witii  iiiis  differeiiee,  that  the 
man  whom  (juaeanagari  had  once  relieved  and  succored  as  a 
shipwrecked  stranger,  had  suddenly  become  the  arl  iter  of  the 
fate  of  himself  and  all  his  count lyinen. 

The  manner  in  which  this  peaci'ful  island  had  been  exaspcniU d 
and  embroiled  by  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  Kuropeans,  was 
Sv  matter  of  ileep  copcern  to  Columbus.  lie  saw  all  his  pluns 
of  deriving  an  immediate  revenue  to  the  sovereigns  coiiiplctclv 
iini)eded.  To  restore  the  island  to  tranquillity  required  skilfiil 
maiuigement.  His  forces  were  l)ut  small,  and  the  awe  in  which 
the  natives  had  stood  of  tin'  wliite  men,  as  supernatural  Itcings, 
had  been  in  souk  degree  dispelled.  He  was  too  ill  to  take  a 
personal  share  in  any  warlike  enterprise;  his  brother  Diego 
\v;is  not  of  a  military  chai'acter,  and  IJartholomew  was  yet  a 
stranger  among  the  Spaniards,  and  regarded  b^-  the  lca(liii;r 
men  with  jealous}'.  Still  Columbus  considered  the  thrcalciictl 
coml)iuation  of  the  caciques  as  but  imperfectly  formed ;  he 
trusted  to  their  want  of  skill  and  experience  in  warfare,  and 
conceived  that  by  prompt  measures,  by  proceeding  in  detail, 
punishing  some,  conciliating  others,  and  uniting  force,  gi'iillc- 
ness,  and  stratagem,  he  might  succeed  in  dispelling  the  threat- 
ened storm. 

His  llrst  care  was  to  send  a  body  of  armed  men  to  the  relief 
of  Fort  INIagdalena,  menaced  with  destruction  by  (Juatiguana, 
thoi  cacique  of  the  Grand  Kiver,  who  had  massacred  the  S|)aii- 
iards  (piartered  in  his  town.  Having  relieved  the  fortress,  tlic 
troops  overran  the  territory  of  Gnatiguana,  killing  many  of  his 
warriors,  and  carrying  others  off  captives:  the  chieftain  him- 
self made  his  escape.-  He  was  tributary  to  (J uarionex,  sover- 
eign cacique  of  the  Royal  Vega.  As  this  Indian  prince  reigned 
over  a  great  and  populous  extent  of  country,  his  friendship  was 
highl}'  important  for  the  prosperity  of  the  c<ilony,  while  there 
was  imminent  risk  of  his  hostility,  from  the  unbridled  excesses 
of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  quartered  in  his  dominions. 
Columbus  sent  for  him.  therefore,  and  explained  to  him  that 
these  excesses  had  been  in  violation  of  his  orders,  aiul  contrary 
to  his  good  intentions  toward  the  natives,  whom  it  wtis  his  wish 

>  Ilerrera,  Ilint.  Iiid.,  decad.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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!n  pvory  wn}'  to  please  and  Ix'iiofit.  lie  explained,  likewise, 
that  tln!  expedition  aj^ainsL  (Jiiati^uana  was  an  net  of  mere  in- 
dividual piinisinnent,  not  of  hostility  aj^ainst  the  territories  of 
(Jiiarionex.  The  eaeicpio  was  of  a  (jiiiet  and  i)lacal>lo  diK|)OHi- 
tioii,  and  what(!ver  an<j;er  he  inif^ht  have  felt  was  easily  soothed. 
To  liiil<  liiiii  ill  somt;  decree  to  the  Spanish  interest,  Coliitnhns 
prevailed  on  him  to  fjive  his  daujjhter  in  marriaj^e  to  the  Indian 
interpreter,  l)iej?o  Colon.'  As  a  stron<ier  precaution  a«>;ainst 
any  hostility  on  the  pait  of  the  cacitpie,  and  to  insure  tranquil- 
lity ill  the  important  region  of  the  Vej^a,  he  ordered  a  ff)rtress 
to  he  erected  in  the  midst  of  his  territories,  which  he  named 
Fort  Conception.  The  easy  caciipie  agreed  without  hesitation 
to  a  measure  fraught  with  ruin  to  himself,  and  future  slavery 
to  his  suhjects. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  remained  to  1)C  disposed  of  — 
Caonabo.  I  lis  territories  lay  in  the  central  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  island,  rendered  didicidt  of  access  by  rugged  rocks, 
entangled  forests,  and  frequent  rivers.  To  make  war  upon 
this  subtle  and  ferocious  chieftain,  in  the  depths  of  his  wild 
woodland  territory,  and  among  the  fastnesses  of  his  mountains, 
whore  at  every  step  there  would  be  danger  of  ambush,  would  be 
a  work  of  time,  peril,  and  uncertain  issue.  In  the  mean  while 
the  settlements  would  never  be  secure  from  his  secret  and  daring 
enterprises,  and  the  working  of  the  mines  would  be  8ubje(;t  to 
frecpient  interruption.  While  perplexed  on  this  subject,  Colum- 
bus was  relieveil  by  an  offer  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  to  take  the 
Carib  chieftain  by  stratagem,  and  deliver  him  alive  into  his 
hands.  'J'he  project  was  wild,  hazardous,  and  romantic,  charac- 
teristic of  Ojeda,  who  was  fond  of  distinguishing  himself  by 
extravagant  exploits  and  feats  of  desperate  bravery. 

Choosing  ten  bold  and  hardy  followers,  well  armed  and  well 
mounted,  and  invoking  the  protection  of  his  patroness  the  Vir- 
gin, whose  image  as  usual  he  bore  with  him  as  a  safeguard, 
Ojeda  plunged  into  the  forest,  and  made  his  way  above  sixty 
leagues  into  the  wild  territories  of  Caonabo,  whom  he  found  in 
one  of  his  most  populous  towns,  the  same  now  called  Maguana. 
near  th.e  town  of  San  .luan.  Approaching  the  cacique  with 
great  deference  as  a  soveri'ign  prince,  he  professed  to  come  on  a 
friendly  embassy  fro.ii  the  admiral,  who  wasGuamiiiuina,  or  chief 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  who  had  sent  hirn  an  invaluable  present. 


'  p.  Marlyr,  decad.  i.  lili.  iv.  (Uo.  nattlHia  Spotorno,  in  his  Memoir  of  ColunibuH,  iiaa 
been  led  Into  an  error  by  the  tmme  of  iIiIh  Indiiiii,  m.d  ot)Herve»  Uial  C.'oluinl)u«  liail  a 
brotlier  named  l)le(;(),  of  wiioiu  lie  tieeuied  lu  be  axbanied,  and  wbuiu  he  married  tu  lliu 
iluiigliter  ol  an  Indian  chief. 
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Caonabo  liad  tricMl  Ojcda  in  l»nt(lr;  ho  \vm\  witiit'sscd  i,is 
fiery  prowcsH,  and  had  ('((ncclvrd  a  warrior's  admiration  of  liim. 
lie  recoivod  iiiiii  with  a  dc^n-i'  of  chivalrous  cointi'sy,  if  siicli  a 
phrase  may  api)ly  to  the  savajic  state  and  rude  hospii'dity  of 
a  wild  warrior  «)f  the;  forest.  The  free,  fearless  deportment,  tin. 
great  personal  stri'iit^th,  and  the  surprisin<^  'ij^'lity  and  :idioii- 
iiess  of  Ojcda  in  all  manly  exercises,  and  in  the  use  of  all  kiiuU 
of  weai)OJi8,  were  calculated  to  delight  a  savage,  and  he  soon  he. 
came  a  great  favorite  with  Caonabo. 

Ojeda  now  used  all  his  inlluence  to  prevail  upon  the  caei(|iic 
to  repair  to  Isaltella,  for  the  jjurpose  of  making  a  treaty  wjtli 
Columbus,  and  becoming  the  ally  and  frit'iid  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  is  said  that  he  otTered  hiui,  as  a  lure,  the  bell  of  the  cliapt'l  of 
Isabella.  This  bell  was  the  wonder  of  the  ishuul.  When  tiic 
Indians  heard  it  ringing  for  mass,  and  beheld  the  Spuniaids 
hastening  toward  the  chapel,  they  imagined  thiit  it  talked,  ami 
that  the  white  men  obeyed  it.  Hegarding  with  superstitioii  ;il| 
things  connected  with  the  Spanianls,  they  looked  upon  this  hell 
as  something  supernatural,  and  in  their  usual  phrase  said  it  liul 
come  from  "  Turey,"  or  the  skies.  Caonabo  had  heai  I  the  Itelj 
at  a  distance,  in  his  prowlings  about  the  settlement,  "•'  had 
longed  to  see  it;  but  when  it  was  prolTercid  to  him  as  i  present 
of  peace,  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  temptaliou.  lie 
agreed,  therefore,  to  set  out  for  Isabella;  but  when  the  tiiuo 
came  to  depart  Ojeda  beheld  with  surprise  a  powerful  force  of 
warriors  assembled  and  ready  to  march.  lie  asked  tlu;  mean- 
ing of  taking  such  an  army  on  a  mere  friendly  visit ;  the  caci(|iu' 
proudly  replied  that  it  did  not  befit  a  great  prince  like  himself 
to  go  forth  scantily  attended.  Ojeda  was  little  satisfied  wilii 
this  reply  ;  he  knew  the  warlike  character  of  Caonaho,  and  liis 
deep  subtlety  ;  he  feared  some  sinister  design  —  a  surprise  of 
the  fortress  of  Isal)ella,  or  an  attempt  upon  the  person  of  tiie 
admiral.  He  knew  also  that  it  was  the  wish  of  Columbus  either 
to  make  peace  with  the  cacique,  or  to  get  i)ossession  of  his  |)erson 
without  the  alternative  of  open  warfare.  He  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem,  therefore,  which  has  an  air  of  fabl(>  and  romance, 
but  which  is  recorded  by  all  the  contemporary  historians  witli 
trivial  variations,  and  which,  Las  Casas  assures  us,  was  in  cur- 
rent circulation  in  the  island  when  he  arrived  then;,  about  six- 
years  after  the  event.  It  .iccords  too  with  the  adventurous  niul 
extravagant  character  of  the  man,  and  with  the  wild  stratagems 
and  vaunting  exploits  incident  to  Indian  warfare. 

In  the  course  of  their  march,  having  halted  near  the  Little 
Yagui,  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Neyba,  Ojeda  one  day  pro 
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(fiicod  a  Het  of  iiiiiuiules  of  pol'iHliotl  BtccI,  mo  highly  hurniahcd 
tiiat  they  looked  liUe  silver.  These  he  nssured  Caoimho  were 
royiil  ornaments  which  had  come  from  hoavcn,  or  the  Tnrcy  of 
HiHcay ; '  that  they  were  worn  by  the  monarch^  of  Castile  on 
suleinn  dances  and  other  high  festivities,  and  were  intended  as 
nrcHents  to  the  caoi(iue.  He  pro|K)sed  that  CaonalK)  should  go 
to  tiie  river  and  bathe,  after  which  he  should  be  decorated  with 
these  ornaments,  nioin)ted  on  the  horse  of  Ojeda,  and  should 
return  in  the  state  of  a  Spanish  monarch,  to  astonish  his  sub- 
jectM.  The  caci(|ue  was  dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  the  manacles, 
and  flattered  with  the  idea  of  bestriding  one  of  those  tremendous 
animals  so  dreaded  by  his  countryn)en.  He  repaired  to  the 
river,  anil  having  bathed,  was  assisted  to  mount  behind  Ojeda, 
and  tlie  shackles  were  adjustid.  Ojeda  made  several  circuits  to 
gain  space,  followed  by  his  little  l)and  of  horsemen,  the  Indians 
slniiiking  back  from  the  prancing  steeds.  At  length  he  made 
a  wide  sweep  into  the  forest,  until  the  trees  concealed  him  from 
tlie  sight  of  the  army.  His  followers  then  closed  round  him, 
and  drawing  their  swords,  threatened  Caonabo  with  instant 
death  if  he  made  the  least  noise  or  resistance.  liinding  him 
witii  cords  to  Ojeda  to  prevent  his  falling  or  effecting  an  escape, 
tlioy  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  dashed  across  the  river,  and 
made  off  through  the  woods  with  their  prize.* 

They  had  now  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  of  wilderness  to  traverse 
on  their  way  homeward,  with  here  and  there  large  Indian  towns. 
They  had  borne  off  their  captive  far  beyond  the  pursuit  of  his 
subjeets  ;  but  the  utmost  vigilance  was  requisite  to  prevent  his 
escape  during  this  long  and  toilsome  journey,  and  to  avoid  ex- 
citing the  hostilities  of  any  confederate  cacique.  They  had  to 
shun  the  i)opulous  jjarts  of  the  country  therefore,  or  to  pass 
through  tlie  Indian  towns  at  full  gallop.  They  suffered  greatly 
from  fatigue,  hunger,  and  watchfulness ;  encountering  many 
perils,  fording  and  swimming  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  plains, 
toiling  through  the  deep  tangled  forests,  and  clambering  over 
the  high  and  rocky  mountains.  They  accomplished  all  in  safety, 
and  Ojeda  entercsd  Isabella  in  triumph  from  this  most  daring  and 
characteristic  enterprise,  with  his  wild  Indian  lK)und  behind. 

Columbus  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  great  satis- 
faction when  this  dangerous  foe  was  delivered  iuto  his  hands. 

'  Till-  principal  Iron  manufactorin«  of  Spain  are  eitabllBhed  in  Biscay,  where  Uie  ore  ia 
found  In  abundance. 

>  ThU  romantic  exploit  of  OJndu  if  recorded  at  large  by  Las  Caaaa;  by  hit  cop3r1it 
Iloncia  (d('(.'uil.  i.  lib.  i).  cup.  Iti);  by  Fernando  Plzarro,  in  hia  Varonea  Illustreii  del 
Nucvu  Miindo  ;  and  by  (.'harlevuix  in  liin  HiHlory  of  St.  Domingo.  Peter  Martyr  and 
oliierij  have  given  it  mure  couciitely,  alluding  to,  LiUt  not  luiterting  Ita  romaoUc  dutaila. 
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The  haughty  Carlb  mot  him  with  a  lofty  and  unsubdued  air, 
disdainino:  to  conciliate  him  ))y  submission,  or  to  deprecate  liis 
vengeance  for  the  ))lood  of  white  men  which  he  had  shed.  He 
never  bowed  his  spirit  to  captivity  ;  on  the  contrary,  thouali 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  he  displayed  that 
boasting  detiance  which  is  a  part  of  Indian  heroism,  and  whicji 
the  savage  maintains  toward  his  tormentors,  even  amid  tiie 
agonies  of  the  fagot  and  the  stake.  He  vaunted  his  acliieve- 
nient  in  surprising  and  burning  the  fortress  of  Nativity,  and 
slaughtering  its  garrison,  and  declared  that  he  had  secretly 
reconnoitred  Isabella,  with  an  intention  of  wreaking  upon  it 
the  same  desolation. 

Columbus,  though  struck  with  the  heroism  of  the  chieftaii;, 
considered  him  a  dangerous  enemy,  whom,  for  the  peace  of  the 
Island,  it  was  advisable  to  send  to  Spain  ;  in  the  mean  time  lie 
ordered  that  he  should  be  treated  with  kindness  and  respect, 
and  lodged  liim  in  a  part  of  his  own  dwelling,  where,  however, 
he  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  chains.  This  i)recaution  must  have 
been  necessary,  from  the  insecurity  of  his  prison  ;  for  Las  Casas 
observes  that  the  admiral's  house  not  being  spacious,  nor  hav- 
ing many  chambers,  the  passers  b}'  in  the  street  could  see  the 
captive  chieftain  from  the  portal.^ 

Caonabo  always  maintained  a  haughty'  deportment  toward 
Columbus,  while  he  never  evinced  the  least  animosity  against 
O.ieda.  He  rather  admired  the  latter  as  a  consummate  warrior, 
for  having  pounced  upon  him  and  borne  him  ort"  in  this  hawk- 
like manner  from  the  very  midst  of  his  fighting-men. 

When  Columbus  entered  the  apartment  where  Caonabo  was 
confined,  all  present  rose,  according  to  custom,  and  paid  him 
reverence  ;  the  cacique  alone  neither  moved  nor  took  any  notice 
of  him.  On  the  contrary,  when  Ojeda  entered,  though  small  in 
person  and  without  external  state,  Caonabo  rose  and  saluted 
him  with  i)rofound  respect.  On  being  asked  the  reason  of  this, 
Columbus  being  Guamiquina,  or  great  chief  over  all,  and  Ojeda 
bui-  one  of  his  subjects,  the  proud  Carib  replied  that  the  admiral 
had  never  dared  to  come  personally  to  his  house,  and  seize 
him  ;  it  was  only  through  the  valor  of  Ojeda  he  was  his  prisoner ; 
to  Ojeda,  therefore,  he  owed  reverence,  not  to  the  admiral.* 

The  captivity  of  Caonabo  was  deeply  felt  by  his  subjects,  for 
the  natives  of  this  island  seem  generally  to  have  been  extremely 
loyal,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  caciques.  One  of  the 
brothers  of  Caonabo,  a  warrior  of  great  courage  and  address, 


I  Caaas,  Hist,  Ind.,  lib.  1.  cap.  102. 


>  Ibid.,  mp.  102. 
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and  vcrj  popular  amonfi;  the  Indians,  assembled  an  armj-  of 
niore  than  seven  thousand  men  and  led  theiu  secretly  to  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Thomas,  where  Ojeda  was  again  in  com- 
mand. His  intention  was  to  surprise  a  number  of  Spaniards, 
ill  i.opeg  of  obtaining  his  brother  in  exchange  for  them.  Ojeda, 
as  usual,  had  notice  of  the  design,  but  was  not  to  be  again  shut 
up  in  liis  fortress.  Having  been  re-enforced  by  a  detachment 
sent  by  the  Adelantado,  he  left  a  sufficient  force  in  garrison, 
and  with  the  remainder,  and  his  little  troop  of  horse,  set  off 
boldly  to  meet  the  savages.  The  brother  of  Caonabo,  when  he 
saw  the  Spaniards  approaching,  showed  some  military  skill, 
disposing  his  army  in  live  battalions.  The  impetuous  attack  of 
Ojeda,  liowever,  with  his  handful  of  horsemen,  threw  the  Indian 
warriors  into  sudden  panic.  At  the  furious  onset  of  these  steel- 
clad  beings,  wielding  their  flashing  weapons,  and  bestriding 
wiiat  ajjpeared  to  be  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  they  threw  down 
their  weapons  and  took  to  flight ;  many  were  slain,  more  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  among  the  latter  was  the  brother  of 
Caonabo,  bravely  lighting  in  a  righteous  yet  desperate  cause.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


ABKIVAL   OF   ANTONIO    I)E   TOKKES    WITH    FOUR   SHIPS    FROM    SPAIN 
—  HIS   RKTURN    WITH    INDIAN    SLAVES. 

[1494.] 

The  colony  was  still  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  provis- 
ions ;  the  European  stock  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  such  was 
the  idleness  and  improvidence  of  the  colonists,  or  the  confusion 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  hostilities  of  the  natives, 
or  such  was  their  exclusive  eagerness  after  the  precious  metals. 
Unit  they  seem  to  have  neglected  the  true  wealth  of  the  island, 
its  quick  j.nd  i)roductive  soil,  and  to  have  been  in  constant 
danger  of  famine,  though  in  the  midst  of  fertility. 

At  length  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  four  ships 
commanded  by  Antonio  Torres,  which  brought  an  ample  supply 
of  provisions.  There  were  also  a  physician  and  an  apothecary, 
whose  aid  was  greatly  needed  in  the  sickly  state  of  the  colony  ; 
but  above  all,  there   were  mechanics,  millers,  fishermen,  gar- 
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the  true  kind  of  [wpulation  for  a 


(loners,  aud  husbandmen 
colony. 

Torres  brought  letters  from  the  sovereigns  (dated  August  Ifith, 
M94)  of  the  most  gratifying  Idnd,  expressing  the  highest  satis- 
faction at  the  accounts  sent  homo  by  the  admiral,  aud  acknowl- 
edging that  every  thing  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries  had 
turned  out  as  he  had  predicted.  They  evinced  the  UvoUost 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  tlie  colony,  and  a  desire  of  recoiviiKr 
frequent  intelligence  as  to  his  situation,  proposing  that  a  caravel 
should  sail  each  month  from  Isabella  and  Spain.  They  iufornied 
him  that  all  differences  with  Portugal  wore  amicably  adjusted, 
and  acquainted  him  with  the  conventional  agreement  witli  that 
power  relative  to  a  geographicnl  lino,  separating  their  newly- 
discovered  possessions ;  requesting  him  to  respect  this  agree- 
ment in  the  course  of  his  discoveries.  As  in  adjusting  the 
arrangement  with  Portugal,  and  in  drawing  the  proposed  lino, 
it  was  important  to  have  the  best  advice,  the  sovoreigns  re- 
quested Columbus  to  return  and  be  present  at  the  convention ; 
o'.  in  case  that  should  be  inconvenient,  to  send  his  brother 
Bartholomew,  or  any  other  [lerson  whom  he  should  consider 
fully  competent,  furnished  with  such  maps,  charts,  and  designs 
as  might  be  of  service  in  the  negotiation.* 

There  was  another  letter,  addressed  generally  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony,  and  to  all  who  should  proceed  on  voyages 
of  discovery,  commanding  them  to  obey  Columbus  as  implicitly 
as  they  would  the  sovereigns  themselves,  under  pain  of  their 
high  displeasure  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  raaravedies  for  each 
offence. 

Such  was  the  well-merited  confidence  reposed  at  this  moment 
by  the  sovereigns  in  Columbus,  but  which  was  soon  to  !ie 
blighted  by  the  insidious  reports  of  worthless  men.  He  was  al- 
ready aware  of  the  complaints  and  misrepresentations  whicli 
had  been  sent  home  from  the  colony,  and  which  would  be  on- 
forced  by  Margarite  and  Filar  Boyle.  He  was  aware  that  his 
standing  in  Spain  was  of  that  uncertain  kind  which  a  stranger 
always  possesses  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  country,  where  he 
has  no  friends  nor  connections  to  support  him,  and  where  even 
his  very  merits  increase  the  eagerness  of  envy  to  cast  him 
down.  His  efforts  to  promote  the  working  of  the  mines,  aud  to 
explore  the  resources  of  the  island,  had  been  impeded  by  the 
misconduct  of  Margarite  and  the  disorderly  life  of  the  Span- 
iards in  general,  yet  he  ai)prehendod  tha'..  the  very  evils  which 

>  Ueriera,  decad.  I.  lib.  li.  c«o>  IT. 
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they  had  i<i()(liicc(l  wouUl  be  jiUegod  airainst  him,  and  the  want 
of  i)i()lil:il)lo  returns  be  cited  to  discredit  aud  embarrass  bis 
expcdilions. 

To  counteract  any  misrepresentations  of  the  kind,  Columbus 
hastened  the  return  of  the  ships,  and  would  have  returned  with 
them,  not  merely  to  comply-  with  the  wishes  of  the  sovereigns 
in  being  present  at  the  settlement  of  the  geographical  line,  but 
to  vindicate  himself  and  his  enterprises  from  the  asperoions  of 
his  enemies.  The  malady,  however,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed  prevented  his  departure  ;  and  his  brother  IJartholomew  was 
required  to  aid,  with  his  practical  good  sense  and  his  resolute 
spirit,  in  regulating  the  disordered  affairs  of  the  island.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  send  home  his  brother  Diego,  to  attend 
to  the  wislies  of  the  sovereigns,  and  to  take  care  of  his  interests 
at  court.  At  the  same  time  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  send  by  the  ships  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  value  of  his  dis- 
coveries. He  remitted  by  them  all  the  gold  that  he  could 
collect,  with  specimens  of  other  metals,  and  of  various  fruits 
and  valuable  plants,  which  he  had  collected  cither  in  Ilispaniola 
or  in  the  course  of  his  voyage.  In  his  eagerness  to  produce 
inunediate  profit,  and  to  i  lemuify  the  sovereigns  for  those 
expenses  which  bore  hard  .ipon  the  royal  treasury,  he  sent, 
likewise,  above  five  hundred  Indian  prisoners,  who,  he  sug- 
gested, might  be  sold  as  slaves  at  Seville. 

It  is  painful  to  find  tlie  brilliant  renown  of  Columbus  sullied 
by  so  foul  a  stain.  The  customs  of  the  times,  however,  must 
he  pleaded  in  his  apology.  The  precedent  had  been  given  long 
before,  by  both  Spaniards  aud  Portuguese,  in  their  African  dis- 
coveries, wherein  the  trafllc  in  slaves  had  formed  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  profit.  In  fact,  the  practice  had  been  sanc- 
tioned l)y  the  church  itself,  and  the  most  learned  theologians 
h:i(l  pronounced  all  barbarous  and  infidel  nations,  who  shut 
their  ears  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  fair  objects  of  war  and 
rapine,  of  captivity  and  slavery.  If  Columbus  needed  any 
practical  illustration  of  this  doctrine,  he  had  it  in  the  conduct 
of  Ferdinand  himself,  in  his  late  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Gra- 
nada, in  which  he  had  always  been  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
ghostly  advisers,  and  had  professed  to  do  every  thing  for  the 
gh)ry  and  advancement  of  the  faith.  In  this  holy  war,  as  it 
was  termed,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  make  inroads  into  the 
Moorish  territories  and  cany  off  cavalgadas,  not  merely  of 
Hocks  and  herds,  but  of  iuiman  l)eings,  and  those  not  warriors 
taken  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  but  quiet  villagers,  laboring 
peasantry,    uud   helpless   women   aud   children.      These   weru 
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earned  to  the  mart  at  Seville,  or  to  o+her  populous  towns,  and 
sold  iuto  slavery.  The  capture  of  Malaga  was  a  memorahle 
instance,  where,  as  a  punishment  for  an  obstinate  and  brave 
defence,  which  should  have  excited  admiration  rather  than 
revenge,  eleven  thousand  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  many  of  them  highly  cultivated  and  delicately  reared, 
were  suddenly  torn  from  their  homes,  severed  from  each  other, 
and  swept  into  menial  slavery,  even  though  half  of  their  ran- 
soms had  been  paid.  These  circumstances  are  not  advanced  to 
vindicate,  but  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  He  acted 
but  in  conformity  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  the  sovereign  under  whom  he  served. 
Las  Casas,  the  zealous  and  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  Indians, 
who  suffers  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  exclaiming  in  ve- 
hement terms  against  their  slavery,  speaks  with  indulgence  (tf 
Columbus  on  this  head.  If  those  pious  and  learned  men,  lie 
observes,  whom  the  sovereigns  took  for  guides  and  instructors, 
were  so  ignorant  of  the  injustice  of  this  practice,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  unlettered  admiral  should  not  be  conscious  of  its 
impropriety.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


EXPEDITION  OP    COLUMBUS    AOAINST    THE    INDIANS    OP    THE   VEGA 

—  BATTLE. 

[1494.] 

Notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Ojeda,  they 
still  retained  hostile  intentions  against  the  Spaniards.  The 
idea  of  their  cacique  being  a  prisoner  and  in  chains  enraged  the 
natives  of  Maguana ;  and  the  general  sympathy  manifested  by 
other  tribes  of  the  island  shows  how  widely  that  intelligent 
savage  had  extended  his  influence,  and  how  greatly  he  was  ad- 
mired. He  had  still  active  and  powerful  relatives  remaining, 
to  attempt  his  rescue,  or  revenge  his  fall.  One  of  his  brothers, 
Manicaotex  by  name,  a  Carib,  bold  and  warlike  as  himself, 
succeeded  to  the  sway  over  his  subjects.  His  favorite  wife 
also,  Anacaona,  so  famous  for  her  charms,  had  great  influence 
over  her  brother  Behechio,  cacique  of  the  populous  province  of 
Xaragua.     Through  these  means  a  violent  and  general  hostility 
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to  the  Spaniards  was  excited  throughout  the  island,  and  the 
formiilable  league  of  the  caciciues,  which  C'aonabo  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  accomplish  when  at  large,  was  produced  by  his 
captivity.  Giiacanagari,  tiie  caeicpie  of  Marien,  alone  remained 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  giving  them  timely  i  iformation  of 
the  gathering  storm  and  oflfering  to  take  the  field  .,'ith  them  as 
a  faithful  ally. 

The  protracted  illness  of  Columbus,  the  scantiness  of  his 
niilitary  force,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  colonists  in  gen(!- 
v.'il.  rcthicc'd  by  sickness  and  scarcity  to  great  bodily  weakness, 
had  hitherto  induced  him  to  try  every  means  of  conciliation 
and  stiatagem  to  avert  and  dissolve  the  confederacy.  He  had 
at  length  recovered  his  health,  and  his  followers  were  in  some 
degree  refreshed  and  invigoiated  by  the  supplies  brought  by 
the  sliips.  At  this  time  he  received  intelligence  that  the  allied 
caeicpies  were  actually  assembled  In  great  force  in  the  Vega, 
within  two  days'  march  of  Isabella,  with  an  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  ge'ieral  assault  upon  the  settlement,  and  overwhelming 
it  i)y  iMiiiibors.  Columbus  resolved  to  take  the  field  at  once, 
and  ti)  carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  the  enemy,  rather 
tiian  8uff<!r  it  to  be  brought  to  his  own  door. 

The  whole  sound  and  etTeetive  for(!e  that  he  could  muster,  in 
the  present  infirm  state  of  the  colony,  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred infantry  and  twenty  horse.  They  were  arnjcd  with  cross- 
hows  swords,  lances,  and  cspingardas,  or  heavy  arquebuses, 
whicli  in  those  days  were  used  with  rests,  and  sometimes 
mounted  on  wheels.  With  these  formidable  weapons,  a  hand- 
ful of  European  warriors,  cased  in  steel  and  covered  with 
bueklcrs,  were  able  to  cope  with  thousands  of  naked  savages. 
Tliey  liad  aid  of  another  kind,  however,  consisting  of  twenty 
hlood-hounds,  animals  scarcely  less  terrible  to  the  Indians  than 
the  horses,  and  infinitely  more  fatal.  They  were  fearless  and 
ferocious ;  nothing  daunted  them,  nor  when  they  had  once 
seized  upon  their  prey  could  any  thing  compel  them  to  relin- 
quish their  hold.  The  naked  bodies  of  the  Indians  offered  no 
(lefeiice  against  their  attacks.  They  sprang  on  them,  dragged 
tlieni  to  the  earth,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 

The  admiral  was  accom|)anled  in  the  expedition  by  his 
brother  Bartholomew,  whose  counsel  and  aid  he  sought  on  all 
occasions,  and  who  had  not  merely  great  personal  force  and 
undaunted  courage,  but  also  a  decidedly  military  turn  of  mind, 
(iuacanagari  also  brought  his  people  into  the  field;  neither  he 
nor  iiis  subjects,  however,  were  of  a  warlike  character,  nor  cal- 
culated to  reudur  much  assistance.     The  chief   advantage   of 
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his  co-operation  w.is,  Hint  it  completely  silvered  him  from  tlie 
other  c:ici(iiie.s,  aiul  insured  the  (lejiendence  of  iiimself  and  his 
subjects  ui)on  the  S[):iniards.  In  tlu;  present  infant  state  of 
the  colony  its  diief  security  depended  ui)on  ji'ahni.sies  and  dis- 
sensions sown  among  the  nalive  pcnvers  of  tlie  island. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1  i;>5,  Columbus  issued  forth  froiti  Isa- 
bcUa  with  his  little  army,  and  advanced  l)y  marches  of  ten 
leagues  a  day  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  lie  ascended  again  to 
the  mountain-pass  of  the  Cavaliers,  whence  he  had  fust  looki'd 
down  upon  the  Vega.  With  what  different  feelings  ilid  he  now 
contemplate  it.  The  vile  passions  of  the  white  men  had  alicinly 
converted  this  smiling,  beautiful,  and  once  peaceful  and  liospi- 
table  region,  into  a  land  of  wrath  and  hostility.  Wherever  llio 
smoke  of  an  Indian  town  rose  from  among  the  trees,  it  marked 
a  horde  of  exasperated  enemies,  and  the  deep  ric;  forests 
below  him  swarmed  with  lurking  warriors.  In  the  picture  wliieh 
his  imagination  had  dra'.»n  of  the  peaceful  and  inolTensive  na- 
ture of  this  peojjle,  he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of 
ruling  over  them  as  a  patron  and  benefactor,  but  now  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  assume  the  odious  character  of  a  coiKjueror. 

The  Indians  had  notice  by  their  scouts  of  his  approach,  hut 
though  they  had  already  had  some  slight  cxi)erience  of  lln; 
warfare  of  the  white  men,  they  were  confident  from  the  vast 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  which,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  men.'  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration; 
as  Indians  never  draw  out  into  the  open  field  in  order  of  battle, 
but  lurk  among  the  forests,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tlieir 
force,  and  their  rapid  movcinents  and  sudden  sallies  and  re- 
treats from  various  parts,  togeti  er  with  the  wild  thouts  and 
yells  from  o[)posite  quarters  of  the  woodlands,  are  calculated 
to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their  number.  The  army  must, 
however,  have  been  great,  as  it  consisted  of  the  combined 
forces  of  several  caciques  of  this  populous  island.  ItAvas  eoni- 
manded  by  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo.  The  Indians, 
who  were  little  skilled  in  numeration  and  incapable  of  reckon- 
ing beyond  ten,  had  a  simple  mode  of  ascertaining  and  deseril)- 
ing  th^  Jorce  of  an  enemy,  by  counting  out  a  grain  of  mai/.e  or 
Indian  corn  for  ever}'  warrior.  When,  therefore,  the  spies, 
who  had  watched  from  rocks  and  thickets  the  march  of  Colinn- 
bus,  came  back  with  a  mere  handful  of  corn  as  the  amount  of 
his  army,  the  caciques  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  so  scanty  a  num- 
ber making  head  against  their  countless  multitude.'^ 


>  Laa  CaBSH,  nUt.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  c«p.  104,  MS. 
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Coliinibus  drew  near  to  the  enemy  jil)out  the  place  where  the 
town  of  St.  Jago  has  sniee  been  built.  The  Indum  army, 
uuclor  Manieaotex,  was  posted  on  a  plain  interspersed  with 
clusters  of  forest  trees,  now  known  as  the  Savanna  of  Matanza. 
Hiiviiig  ascertained  the  great  force  of  the  enemy,  Don  IJarthol- 
oincw  advised  that  their  little  army  should  be  divided  into  dc- 
tachn)ents,  and  should  attack  the  Indians  at  the  same  moment 
from  several  quarters  ;  this  plan  was  adopted.  Tlic  infantry, 
separating  into  different  bodies,  advanced  suddenly  from  vari- 
ous directions  with  great  din  of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  a 
destructive  discharge  of  iire-arms  from  the  covert  of  the  trees. 
The  Indians  were  thrown  into  complete  confusion.  An  army 
Bccmed  pressing  upon  them  from  every  quarter,  their  fellow- 
warriors  to  be  laid  low  with  thunder  and  lightning  from  the 
forests.  While  driven  together  and  confounded  by  these  at- 
tacks, Alonzo  dc  Ojeda  chai'ged  their  main  body  impetuously 
with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  cutting  his  way  with  lance  and  sabre. 
The  horses  bore  down  the  terrified  Indians,  while  their  riders 
dealt  their  blows  on  all  sides  unopposed.  The  blood-hounds  at 
the  same  time  rushed  upon  the  naked  savages,  seizing  them  by 
the  throat,  dragging  them  to  the  earth,  and  tearing  out  their 
bowels.  The  Indians,  unaccustomed  to  large  and  fierce  quad- 
rupeds of  any  kind,  were  struck  with  horror  when  assailed  by 
these  ferocious  animals.  They  thought  the  horses  equally 
fierce  and  devouring.  The  contest,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  of  short  duration. 

The  Indians  fled  in  every  direction  with  yells  and  bowlings  ; 
some  clambered  to  the  tops  of  rocks  and  precipices,  whence 
they  made  piteous  sui)plications,  and  offers  of  complete  sub- 
mission ;  many  were  killed,  many  made  prisoners,  and  the  con- 
federacy was  for  the  time  completely  broken  ..p  raid  dispersed. 

Guacanagari  had  accompanied  the  Spaniards  into  the  field 
according  to  his  promise,  but  he  was  little  more  than  a  spectator 
of  this  battle  or  rather  rout.  He  was  not  of  a  martial  spirit,  and 
both  he  and  his  subjects  must  have  shrunk  with  awe  at  this  un- 
usual anti  terrific  burst  of  war,  even  though  on  the  part  of  tlieir 
allies.  His  participation  in  the  hostilities  of  the  white  men 
was  never  forgiven  by  the  other  caciques,  and  he  returned 
to  his  dominions,  followed  by  the  hatred  and  execrations  of  all 
the  islanders. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SUBJUGATION    OF    THE    NATIVES  —  IMPOSITION    OF    TRIBUTE. 

[1494.] 

Columbus  followed  up  his  victory  by  making  a  military  tour 
through  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  reducing  them  to  oho- 
dionce.  The  natives  made  occasional  attempts  at  oitposition, 
but  were  easily  checked.  Ojeda's  troop  of  cavalry  was  of 
great  elHcacy  from  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  the  active 
intrepidity  of  its  commander,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
horses.  There  was  no  service  too  wild  and  hazardous  for 
Ojeda.  If  any  appearance  of  war  arose  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  he  would  penetrate  with  his  little  squailron  of  cav- 
alry through  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  fall  like  a  thuudor- 
bolt  upon  the  enemy,  disconcerting  all  their  combinations  and 
enforcing  implicit  sulimission. 

The  Royal  Vega  was  soon  brought  into  subjection.  Rcinof 
an  immense  i)lain,  perfectly  level,  it  was  easily  overrun  by  the 
horsemen,  whose  appearance  overawed  the  most  populous  vil- 
lages. Guarionex,  its  sovereign  caci(}ue,  was  of  a  mild  and 
placable  character,  and  though  he  had  been  roused  to  war  by 
the  instigation  of  the  neighboring  chieftains,  he  readily  sub- 
mitted to  the  domination  of  the  Spaniards.  INIanicaotex,  the 
brother  of  Caonabo,  >vas  also  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  and 
being  the  prime  mover  of  the  confederacy,  the  other  caciciuos 
followed  his  example.  Hehechio  alone,  the  cacique  of  Xaragua, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Caonabo,  made  no  overtures  of  submis- 
sion. His  territories  lay  remote  from  Isabella,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  around  the  deep  bay  called  the  lii<xlit 
of  Leogan,  and  tiic  long  peninsula  called  Cape  Tiburon.  Tliey 
were  difficult  of  access,  and  aad  not  as  yet  been  visited  by  the 
white  men.  lie  retired  into  his  domains,  taking  with  him  his 
sister,  the  beautiful  Anacaona,  wife  of  Caonabo,  whom  he 
cherished  with  fraternal  affection  under  her  misfortunes,  wiio 
soon  acquired  almost  equal  sway  over  his  subjects  with  him- 
self, and  was  destined  subsecpiently  to  make  some  figure  in  the 
events  of  the  island. 

Having  been  forced  to  take  the  field  by  the  confederacy  of 
the  caciques,  Columbus  now  asserted  the  right  of  a  conqueror, 
and  cousidered  how  be  might  turn  his  conquest  to  most  profit. 
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His  constant  anxiety  was  to  malie  woaUhy  rotiiriis  to  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  of  iiKleniuifying  tiie  sovereigns  for  tlieir  great 
expenses ;  of  meeting  tlie  public  expectations,  so  extravagantly 
excited  ;  and  above  all  of  silencing  the  calumnies  of  those  wlio 
had  gone  home  determined  to  make  the  most  discouraging  rep- 
ri'seiitations  of  his  discoveries.  lie  endeavored,  therefore,  to 
raise  a  largo  and  immediate  revenue  by  imposing  heavy  tributes 
on  the  subjected  provinces.  In  those  of  the  Vega,  Cibao,  and 
all  the  region  of  the  mines,  each  individual  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  was  recpiired  to  pay,  every  three  mouths,  the 
measure  of  a  Flemish  hawk's-bell  of  gold  dust.*  The  caciques 
had  to  pay  a,  much  larger  amount  for  their  personal  tril)ute. 
Maiiicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caomibo,  was  oltliged  individually 
to  render  in,  every  three  months,  half  a  calabash  of  gold, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pesos.  In  those  districts 
wiiich  were  distant  from  the  mines,  and  produced  no  gold, 
oaeii  individual  was  required  to  furnish  an  arroba  (twenty-live 
pounds)  of  cotton  every  three  months.  Kach  Indian,  on  ren- 
dering this  tribute,  received  a  coi)i)er  medal  as  a  certilicatc  of 
payment,  which  he  was  to  wear  suspended  round  his  neck  ; 
those  who  were  found  without  such  documents  were  liable  to 
anest  and  punishment. 

Tiie  taxes  and  tributes  thus  imposed  l)ore  hard  apon  the  spirit 
of  the  natives,  accustomed  to  be  but  lightly  tasked  by  their 
caci(pies ;  and  the  caciques  themselves  found  the  exactions 
iiitoleraltly  grievous.  Guarionex,  the  sovereign  of  the  Royal 
Vega,  rei)resented  to  Columbus  the  dilHculty  he  had  in  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  his  tribute.  His  richly  fertile  plain 
yielded  no  gold ;  and  though  the  mountains  on  his  borders 
wjntained  luines,  and  their  brooks  and  torrents  washed  down 
gold  dust  into  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  yet  his  sulvjects  were  not 
skilled  in  the  art  of  collecting  it.  lie  proffered,  therefore, 
instead  of  the  tribute  required,  to  cultivate  with  grain  a  band 
of  country  stretching  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  enough, 
says  Las  Casas,  to  have  furnished  all  Castile  with  bread  for  ten 
years.''' 

His  offer  was  rejected.  Columbus  knew  that  gold  alone 
would  satisfy  the  avaricious  dreams  excited  in  Spain,  and 
insure  the  popularity  and  success  of  his  enterprises.     Seeing, 

'  A  hawkV-bcH,  according  to  Las  Oiinas  (Ilint.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  105),  contains  about 
three caHtellanos'  worth  of  ^old  dust,  e(|ual  to  livu  dollarH,  and  in  eHthnating  tliu  Hupciior 
vuluu  of  ){ukl  in  tboHt-  dayH,  uiiuivalunt  to  lit'tuun  dollarti  of  our  limu.  A  quantity  of  gold 
worth  one  hundred  and  Hfty  caHtellanos  wuu  uquivulunt  to  utivuii  hundred  and  ninety 
eight  dullars  of  the  prcnent  day. 

'  Lan  Oasaa,  HUt.  lud.,  lib.  1.  cap.  105. 
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however,  tlu'  dink'iilly  lli;il  many  of  tlu'  Iiidiuiis  IkkI  in  furnish, 
ing  tlic  amount  of  gold  dust  rcciniivd,  ho  lowered  the  tleniand 
to  tlie  measure  of  one  lialf  of  a  hawlv's-l)ell. 

To  enforce  the  i)ayi!ient  of  tlu'se  tiihutes,  and  to  maintain 
llic  subjection  of  the  island,  Columbus  put  the  fortress  aln-adv 
built  in  a  strong  itate  of  defence,  and  erected  others.  HesiiUV 
those  of  Isabella,  and  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  mountains  of 
Cibao,  there  were  now  the  fortress  of  Magdalena,  in  the  Royal 
\\'ga,  near  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Santiago,  on  the  river 
Jalaiiua,  two  leagues  from  the  place  where  the  new  town  was 
afterward  built ;  another  called  Santa  Catalina,  the  site  of 
whiv,h  is  near  the  Kstencia  Yaqui ;  another  called  Esperanza, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yacpii,  facing  the  outlet  of  tlio 
mountaiu-pass  La  I'uerta  de  los  Hidalgos,  now  the  pass  of 
Marney ;  but  the  most  important  of  those  recently  erected  was 
Fort  Coiiception,  in  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  beautiful  parts 
of  the  Vega,  about  lifteen  leagues  to  the  east  of  Esperanza, 
controlling  the  extensive  and  populous  domains  of  Guarionex.' 

In  this  way  was  the  yoke  of  servitude  fixed  upon  the  island, 
and  its  thraldom  effectually  insured.  Deep  despair  now  fell 
upon  the  natives  when  they  found  a  perpetual  task  inlliclL-d 
upon  them,  enforced  at  stated  and  frequently  recurring  periods. 
Weak  and  indolent  by  nature,  unused  to  labor  of  any  kind,  and 
brought  up  in  the  untasked  idleness  of  their  soft  climate 
and  their  fiuitful  groves,  death  itself  seemed  preferable  to  a  life 
of  toil  and  anxiety.  They  saw  no  end  to  this  harassing  evil, 
which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon  them  ;  no  escape  from  its 
all-pervading  inlluence ;  no  prospect  of  return  to  that  roving 
independence  and  ample  leisure,  so  dear  to  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  forest.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island  was  at  an  end : 
the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day ;  the  slumber  during  the  sultry 
noontide  heat  by  the  fountain  or  the  stream,  or  under  the 
spreading  palm-tree ;  and  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the  game  in 
the  mellow  evening,  when  summoned  to  their  simple  anuisement.s 
by  the  rude  Indian  drum.  They  were  now  obliged  to  grope 
day  by  day,  with  bending  body  and  anxious  eye,  along  the 
borders  of  their  rivers,  sifting  the  sands  for  the  grains  of  gold 
which  every  day  grew  more  scant}' ;  or  to  labor  in  their  fields 
beneath  the  fervor  of  a  tropical  sun,  to  raise  food  for  tlu'ir 
task-masters,  or  to  produce  the  vegetable  tribute  imposed  upon 
tliem.  They  sank  to  sleep  weary  and  exhausted  at  night,  willi 
the  certainty  that  the  next  day  was  but  to  be  a  repetition  of  the 


<  Lat)  CaiaB,  IliHt.  Ind.,  lib.  1.  cap.  110. 
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H.anu'  toil  :iii(l  siill'criiiii.  Or  if  tlicy  occasioiinlly  iiuliili^cd  in 
their  iiiitioniii  ilaiu-e's,  the  liallads  to  wliicli  llicy  ki'l)t  time  wore 
of  'A  inolaiu'holy  and  plaintive,'  fliatacter.  'I'lu'V  spoke  of  the 
times  thiit  were  past  l)C'foi'C'  the  white  men  had  iiilrodiiced 
soiiow,  and  .slavery,  and  weary  lalujr  among  them  ;  and  they 
rclieaised  pretended  proi)hecit'.s,  handed  down  from  their  anees- 
tors,  foretelling  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards;  that  strangers 
should  eomo  into  their  island,  elothed  in  apparel,  with  swords 
capalile  of  eleaving  a  man  asnnder  at  a  blow,  nnder  whose  yoke 
their  posterity  shonld  be  suhdned.  These  ballads,  or  areytos, 
they  sang  with  mournfnl  tunes  and  doleful  voices,  bewailing 
tiie  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  their  painful  servitude.' 

They  had  llattered  themselves,  for  a  time,  that  the  visit  of 
the  strangers  would  l»e  but  temporally,  and  that,  spreading  their 
iiini)le  sails,  their  ships  would  once  more  bear  them  back  to 
their  Iiouk;  in  the  sky.  In  their  simplieity,  they  had  repeatedly 
iiKitiiied  when  they  intended  to  return  to  Turey,  or  the  heavens. 
They  now  l»eheld  them  taking  root,  as  it  were,  in  the  island. 
They  bi'lield  their  vessels  lying  idle  and  rotting  in  the  harbor, 
while  the  crews,  scattere(l  about  the  country,  were  building 
hiil)itations  and  fortresses,  the  solid  construction  of  which, 
unlike  tiieir  own  slight  cabins,  gave  evidence  of  permanent 
uhode." 

JMiiding  how  vain  was  all  attempt  to  deliver  themselves  by 
warlike  means  from  these  invincible  intruders,  they  now  con- 
certed a  forlorn  and  desperate  mode  of  annoyance.  They  per- 
ceived that  the  settlement  suffered  greatly  from  shortness  oi 
provisions,  and  depended,  in  a  considerable  degree,  upon  the 
Hiipplii's  furnished  by  the  natives.  The  fortresses  in  the  inte- 
rior, also,  and  the  Spaniards  quartered  in  the  villages,  look(  'I 
almost  entirely  to  them  for  sul)sistence.  They  agreed  among 
themsi'lves,  therefore,  not  to  cultivate  the  fruits,  the  roots,  and 
maize,  tiieir  chief  articles  of  food,  and  to  destroy  those  already 
ifiowiiig;  hoping,  by  [)rodueing  a  famine,  to  starve  the  straii- 
geis  from  the  island.  They  little  knew,  ol)serves  Las  C'asas, 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Si)aniar(ls,  who  the  more 
liiiiigry  they  are,  the  more  inflexible  they  become,  and  the 
more  hardened  to  endure  suirering/'  They  carried  their  plan 
generally  into  effect,  aband(jning  their  habitations,  laying  waste 
their  liekls  and  groves,  and  retiring  to  the  mountains,  where 


I 


'  IVtcr  Martyr,  ili-iiid.  iii.  lili.  ix.  »  \a»  (^ihiih,  HiHt.  Ind.,  lib.  1.  c;up.  106. 

^  Ni)  c'diiocii-iulo  III  psiipricilail  tic  l(m  KH|>HriiiU'H,  Ion  uditlt'H  cuuutu  iiuih  banibiieiitoH, 
taiiti)  mayor  Icmoii  tleiiuii  y  iuuh  Uuruti  muii  Uu  Hul'rir  y  puiii  HUt'iir.  Vma  Casai!^,  lllMt.  lud.) 
lib.  1.  eup,  lUO. 
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tliorc  were  roots  and  herlis  und  {ibiiiulsiiico  of  utias  for  their 
subsistence . 

This  measure  did  indeed  produce  much  distress  anioiifj;  tlip 
Spaniards,  but  the}-  had  foreij^u  resoiu'ces,  and  were  eiiabU'd  to 
endure  it  by  iuiMbandin},'  the  |)artial  supplies  brought  liy  their 
ships;  tlie  most  disastious  elTects  fell  upon  the  nativ(>s  tliein- 
selves.  The  Spaniards  stationed  in  the  various  fortresses, 
lindint^  that  there  was  not  only  no  hope  of  tribute,  but  a  dan<»i'r 
of  famine  from  this  wanton  waste  and  sudden  desertion,  pur- 
sued the  luitives  to  their  retreats,  to  compel  them  to  return  to 
labor.  The  Indians  took  refni^i;  in  tlie  most  sterile  and  dreary 
heights;  Ilyin<;  from  one  wild  retreat  to  another,  the  woiiicri 
with  their  chiUlren  in  their  aims  ov  at  their  backs,  and  all  worn 
out  with  fatiynt'  and  liun<>;er,  anil  harassed  by  jx'rpetual  alarms. 
In  every  noise  of  the  forest  or  the  mountain  they  fancied  they 
heard  the  soimd  of  their  pursuers  ;  they  hid  themselves  in  daini) 
and  dismal  caverns,  or  in  the  rocky  banks  and  mara;ins  of  tiic 
torrents,  and  not  diirinjij  to  hnnt,  or  (Ish,  or  even  to  venture 
forth  in  quest  of  nourishing  roots  and  vcj^etables,  they  hud  to 
satisfy  their  raj^ing  hun<j;er  with  unwholesome  food.  In  this 
way  many  thousands  of  them  perished  miserably,  throuiih 
famine,  fati<>uc,  terror,  and  various  contaj^ious  maladies  engen- 
dered by  their  sulTerings.  All  spirit  of  opposition  was  at  len{j;tli 
completely  quelled.  The  survivinj;  Indians  returned  in  despair 
to  their  habitations,  aiul  submitted  humbly  to  the  yoke.  So 
deep  an  awe  did  they  conceive  of  their  conipuHors,  that  it  is 
said  a  S|>aniard  might  go  singi}'  and  securely  all  over  the  island, 
and  the  natives  would  even  transport  him  from  place  to  place 
on  their  shoulders.* 

liefore  passing  on  to  other  events,  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
notice  the  fate  of  Guacanagari,  as  he  mak(;s  no  further  appear- 
ance in  tl\e  course  of  this  history.  His  friendship  for  the  S|)au- 
iards  had  severed  him  from  his  countrymen,  but  did  not  exon- 
erate him  from  the  general  woes  of  the  island.  His  territories, 
like  those  of  the  other  cacicpies,  were  subjected  to  a  tril>ute, 
which  his  people,  with  the  conunon  repugnance  to  labor,  found 
it  difficult  to  pay.  Columbus,  who  knew  his  worth,  and  could 
have  protected  him,  was  long  absent  either  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  or  detained  in  Europe  by  his  own  wrongs.  In  tlie 
interval,  he  Spaniards  forgot  the  hospitality  and  seivices  of 
(Iuacaiiag:a.ri.  and  his  tribute  was  haishly  exacted.  He  found 
himselC  overwhelmed  with   o[)probrium    from    his   count ryuun 
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flt  Iftiffts  n»*l  n«Hixilc<l  l)y  the  clamors  niid  liimoiitutioiiH  of  his 
HiifTciinj?  subjet'tH.  'I'lio  Htnin^crs  whom  he  had  succored  in  dis- 
trt'ss,  iiiid  talicii  as  it  were  to  tlic  hosoiu  of  his  native  ishiiid, 
iiad  ht'come  its  tyrants  and  oppressors.  Care,  and  toil,  and 
iioverty,  and  sli'on<^  handed  violen<!e,  had  spread  tiieir  curses 
oV(M'  the  land,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  invoke(l  them  on  his 
nice.  rnal)le  to  hear  tlie  hostilities  of  his  fellow  eaei(|ues,  the 
woes  of  his  subjects,  and  the  extortions  of  his  unj^rateful 
iiiliis,  lie  took  refui^e  at  last  in  the  mountains,  where  he  tiled 
ohsciirely  and  in  misery.' 

An  atten:pt  has  been  made  by  Ovlcdo  to  defriinc  the  char- 
•>  Icr  of  this  Indian  prince  :  it  is  not  for  Spaniards,  however,  to 
ixciise  Iheir  own  ingratitude  by  casting  a  stigma  on  lis  name. 
Ill'  appears  to  have  always  manifested  towartl  them  that  true 
friciKlship  which  shines  brightest  in  the  dark  days  of  adversity. 
He  iiiiglit  have  played  a  nolder  part,  in  making  a  stand,  with 
his  l)rother  caciques,  to  ilrive  these  intruders  from  his  native 
Hoil ;  hilt  he  appears  to  have  been  fascinated  by  his  admiration 
of  the  strangers,  and  his  personal  attachment  to  Columbus, 
lie  was  bountiful,  hospitable,  allectionate,  and  kind-hearted  ; 
('OiiH)etent  to  rule  a  gentle  and  unwarlike  people  in  the  happier 
(lays  of  the  island,  but  unlltted,  through  the  softness  of  his 
nature,  for  the  stern  turmoil  which  followed  the  arrival  of  tlie 
white  men. 


I'M 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

INTRIOUES    AOAINST   COI.rMIUJS     IN     TMK   COrRT   OK     SPAIN  —  AOU- 
AUO    SENT  TO    INVESTIOATK   THE    AKKAIHS    Of    IIIsrANIOLA. 
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[140-).] 

While  Columbus  was  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  the  misconduct  of  INIargarite,  that  recreant  com- 
mander and  his  political  coadjutor,  Kriar  lioyle,  were  busily 
undermining  his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Castile.  They 
accused  him  of  deceiving  the  sovereigns  and  the  public  by 
extravagant  descriptions  of  the  couiitries  he  had  discovered  ; 
they  pronounced  the  island  of  Ilispaniola  a  source  of  expense 
ratiier  than  profit,  and  they  driiw  a  dismal  picture  of  the  siitTer- 
ings  of  the  colony,  occasioned,  as  they  said,  by  the  op[)ressions 
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of  Columbus  ami  his  brothers.  Tlioy  charged  them  with  task, 
iiig  the  comiininity  with  excessive  hibor  during  a  time  of  gen- 
cral  sickness  and  del)ility  ;  with  stopping  tlio  rations  of  indi- 
viduals on  the  most  trifling  pretext,  to  tlie  great  detriment  of 
their  health ;  with  wantonly  inflicting  severe  corporal  punish- 
ments  on  the  common  i)oople,  and  with  heaping  indignities  on 
Spanish  gentlemen  of  rank.  They  said  nothing,  however,  of 
the  exigencies  which  had  callfv.l  for  unusual  labor;  nor  of  tin; 
idleness  and  i)rofligacy  which  requii'cd  coercion  and  chastise- 
ment ;  nor  of  the  seditious  caoals  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  who 
had  been  treated  with  indulgence  rather  than  severity.  In 
addition  to  these  comi)laints,  they  represented  the  state  of 
confusion  of  the  island,  in  consecpience  of  the  absence  of  the 
admiral,  and  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  concerning  his 
fate,  inti'nating  the  probability  of  his  having  perished  in  his 
foolhardy  attempts  to  explore  unknown  seas  and  discover  un- 
l)rontable  lands. 

These  prejudiced  and  exaggerated  representations  derived 
much  weight  from  the  official  situations  of  ]\Iargarite  and 
Friar  Boyle.  They  were  sui)p()rted  by  the  testimony  of  many 
discontented  and  factious  idlers,  who  had  returned  with  thorn 
to  Spain.  Some  of  these  persons  had  connections  of  rank,  who 
were  ready  to  resent,  with  Spanish  haughtiness,  what  they 
considered  the  arrogant  assumptions  of  an  ignoltle  foreigner. 
Thus  the  poi)u!arity  of  Columbus  received  a  vital  blow,  and 
immediately  began  to  decline.  The  confidence  of  the  sover- 
eigns also  was  impaired,  and  [)recautions  were  a'^opted  wiiich 
savor  strongly  of  the  cautious  and  suspicious  policy  of  Kcnli- 
nand. 

It  was  determined  to  send  some  person  of  trust  and  confl- 
deuce,  who  should  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  tlio 
island  in  case  of  the  continued  absence  of  the  admiral,  and  who. 
even  in  the  event  of  his  return,  should  intpiire  into  the  allc;j;((l 
evils  and  abuses,  and  remedy  such  as  shouhl  appear  really  in 
existence.  The  person  proposed  fcjr  this  dillicult  oflice  w;is 
Diego  Carillo,  a  coujuiander  of  a  military  onler  ;  but  as  he  w:is 
not  immediately  i)repared  to  sail  with  a  fleet  of  caravels 
about  to  depart  with  supplies,  the  sovereigns  wrote  to  Fouscca, 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  to  send  some  trusty  person 
with  the  vessels,  to  take  charge  of  the  provisions  with  wliicli 
they  were  freighted.  These  he  was  to  distribute  among  tho 
colonists,  unilc'i'  the  supervision  of  the  admiral,  or.  in  case  of 
his  absence,  in  presence  of  those  in  authority.  He  was  also  lo 
collect  information  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  island 
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had  been  governed,  the  conduct  of  persona  in  offl  "e,  the  causes 
aud  authors  of  existing  grievances,  and  tlie  measures  by  which 
they  were  to  be  remedied.  Having  collected  such  information, 
lie  was  to  return  .md  make  report  to  the  sovereigns  ;  but  iu 
case  he  sliould  find  the  admiral  at  the  island,  every  thing  was 
to  remain  subject  to  liis  control. 

Tliere  was  another  measure  adopted  by  the  sovereigns  about 
this  time,  which  likewise  shows  tlie  declining  favor  of  Colum- 
bus. On  the  10th  of  April,  1-495,  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
giviiif;  general  permission  to  native-born  suljjects  to  settle  in  the 
island  of  IlispanioUi,  and  to  go  on  private  voyages  of  discovery 
and  ti.tHic  to  the  New  World.  This  was  granted,  subject  to 
certain  conditions. 

All  vessels  were  to  sail  exclusively  from  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
jind  under  the  inspection  of  officers  appointed  by  the  crown. 
Those  wiio  embarked  for  Ilispaniola  without  pay  and  at  their 
own  expense,  were  to  have  lands  assigned  to  them,  and  to  be 
provisioned  for  one  year,  witli  a  right  to  retain  such  lands,  and 
all  houses  they  might  erect  upon  them.  Of  all  gold  which  they 
might  collect,  they  were  to  retain  one  third  for  themselves,  and 
pay  two-thirds  to  the  crown.  Of  all  other  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, the  produce  of  the  island,  they  were  to  pay  merely  one- 
tenth  to  the  crown.  Their  purchases  were  to  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  officers  appointed  by  the  sovereigns,  and  the  royal 
duties  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  receiver. 

Each  ship  sailing  on  private  enterprise  was  to  take  one  or  two 
persons  named  by  the  royal  officers  at  Cadiz.  One-tenth  of  the 
toniingo  of  the  ship  was  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  crown,  free 
of  charge.  One-tenth  of  whatever  such  ships  should  procure 
in  the  newly-discovered  countries  A\as  to  be  paid  to  the  crown 
on  their  return.  These  regulations  included  private  sliips 
trading  to  Hispaniola  with  provisions. 

For  every  vessel  thus  fitted  out  on  private  adventure,  Co 
luiuhus,  in  consideration  of  his  privilege  of  an  eighth  of  ton- 
nai^e,  was  to  have  the  right  to  freight  one  on  his  own  account. 

This  general  license  for  voyages  of  discovery  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  earnest  applications  of  Vicente  Yanoz  Pin- 
zon,  and  other  able  and  intrepid  navigators,  most  of  whom  had 
Bailed  with  Columbus.  They  otTered  to  make  voyages  at  their 
own  cost  and  hazard.  The  offer  was  tempting  and  well-timed. 
The  government  was  poor,  the  expeditions  of  Columbus  were 
expensive,  yet  their  object  was  loo  important  to  be  neglected. 
Hero  was  an  opportunity  of  attaining  all  the  ends  jtropo.std, 
not  merely  without  expense,  but  with  a  certainty  of  gain.     The 
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permission,  therefore,  was  granted,  without  consultintr  the 
oi)inion  or  the  wishes  of  tlie  admiral.  It  was  loudly  com 
plained  of  by  him,  as  an  infringement  of  his  privileges,  and  as 
disturbing  the  career  of  regular  and  well-or'i;anized  discovery, 
by  the  licentious  and  sometimes  predate  j  "^erprises  of  icek- 
jcss  adventurers.  Doubtless,  much  of  the  odium  that  has  at- 
tached itself  to  the  Spanish  discoveries  in  the  New  World  ll!l^s 
arisen  from  the  grasping  avidity  of  private  individuals. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  while  tho 
interests  of  Columbus  were  in  sucli  a  critical  situation,  the 
ships  commanded  by  Torres  arrived  in  Spain.  They  broiiifht 
intelligence  of  the  safe  return  of  the  admiral  to  Hispaniola, 
from  his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  with  tlio 
evidence  which  he  had  collected  to  prove  that  it  was  tlio  ex- 
tremity of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  he  had  penetrated  to 
the  borders  of  the  wealthiest  countries  of  the  East.  Speoiinons 
were  likewise  brought  of  the  gold,  and  the  various  aiiima! 
and  vegetable  curiosities,  which  he  had  procured  in  the  course 
of  his  voyage.  No  arrival  could  have  been  more  timely.  It  a{ 
once  removed  all  doubts  respecting  his  safety,  and  obviated 
the  necessity  of  part  of  the  precautionary  measures  then  on  t'lc 
point  of  being  taken.  The  supposed  discovery  of  the  rich  coast 
of  Asia  also  threw  a  teniporar3'  splendor  about  his  expedition, 
and  again  awakened  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereigns.  Tlie 
etfect  was  immediately  apparent  in  their  measures.  Instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca  to 
appoint  whom  he  pleased  to  the  commission  of  inquiry  about 
to  be  sent  out,  they  retracted  that  power,  and  nominated  Juau 
Aguado. 

He  was  chosen,  because,  on  returning  from  Hispaniola,  he 
had  been  strongly  recommended  to  royal  favor  by  Colunihiis. 
It  was  intended,  therefore,  as  a  mark  of  consideration  to  the 
latter,  to  appoint  as  commissioner  a  person  of  wliom  lie  lui! 
expressed  so  high  an  opinion,  and  who,  it  was  to  be  presumod. 
entertained  for  him  a  grateful  regard. 

Fonseca,  in  virtue  of  his  official  station  as  superintendent  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Indies,  and  probably  to  gratify  his  growinj; 
animosity  for  Columbus,  had  detained  a  (juantity  of  gold 
which  Oon  Diego,  l)rother  to  the  admiral,  had  brought  on  his 
own  private  account.  The  sovereigns  wrote  to  iiim  re|Hat- 
edly,  ordering  him  not  to  demand  the  gold,  or  if  he  had  seized 
it,  to  return  it  immediately,  with  satisfactory  exi)lanati<)iis, 
and  to  write  to  Columbus  in  terms  calculated  to  soothe  :r.iv 
angry  feelings  which  he  might  have  excited      He  was  orderei', 
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also,  to  consult  the  persons  recently  arrived  from  Hispaniola. 
ill  what  manner  he  could  yield  satisfaction  to  the  admiral,  and 
to  act  accordingly.  Fonseca  thus  suffered  one  of  the  severest 
luiniiliations  of  an  arrogant  spirit,  that  of  being  obliged  to 
make  atonement  for  its  arrogance.  It  quickened,  however, 
the  malice  which  he  had  conceived  against  the  admiral  and  lii:5 
family.  Unfortunately  his  ollicial  situation,  and  the  royal 
confidence  which  he  enjoyed,  gave  him  opportunities  of  grati- 
fying it  subsequently  in  a  thousand  insidious  ways. 

While  the  sovereigns  thus  endeavored  to  avoid  an^''  act 
which  might  give  umbrage  to  Columbus,  they  took  certain 
nioasures  to  provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony.  In  a 
letter  to  the  admiral  they  directed  that  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  settlement  should  be  limited  to  live  hundred,  a  greater 
miinbcr  being  considered  unnecessary  for  the  service  of  the 
island,  and  a  burdensome  expense  to  the  crown.  To  prevent 
further  discontents  about  provisions,  they  ordered  that  the 
rations  of  individuals  should  be  dealt  out  in  portions  every  fi^  ■ 
tceii  days,  and  that  all  [)unishnicnt  by  short  allowance,  or  i\^^i 
stoi)i«igeof  rations,  should  be  discontinued,  as  tending  to  in- 
jure  the  health  of  the  colonists,  who  required  every  assistance 
of  uoiu'isliing  diet  to  fortify  them  against  the  maladies  incident 
to  a  strange  climate. 

An  able  and  experienced  metallurgist,  named  Pablo  Belvis, 
was  sent  out  in  place  of  the  wrong-headed  Firmin  Cedo.  He 
iviis  finiiislicd  with  all  the  necessary  engines  and  implements 
for  milling,  assaying,  and  purifying  the  i)reci(>us  metals,  and 
with  liberal  pay  and  privileges.  Ecclesiastics  were  also  sent 
to  sui)i)ly  the  place  of  Friar  Hoyle,  and  of  certain  of  his  breth- 
ren who  desired  to  leave  the  island.  The  instruction  and  con- 
version of  the  natives  awakened  more  and  more  the  solicitude 
of  the  (|neen.  Vn  the  shii)s  of  Torres  a  large  number  of  Indians 
arrived,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  recent  wars  with  the 
caci(iues.  Royal  orders  had  been  issui'd,  that  they  should  1)6 
3()Ul  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Andalusia,  as  had  been  the 
I'UstoMi  with  respect  lo  negroes  taken  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  iMoorish  prisoners  captured  in  the  war  with  Granada. 
Isuhella,  however,  had  been  deei)ly  interested  by  the  accounts 
pivon  (tf  the  gentle  and  iiospitable  character  of  these  ishinders, 
and  of  their  great  docility.  The  discovery  had  been  made  un- 
der her  imi^icdiate  auspices  ;  she  looked  u[ion  tlu-se  p('oi)le  as 
under  her  peculiar  care,  and  she  anticipated  with  pious  enthu- 
siusni  the  gloiy  of  lending  them  from  dnrkness  into  the  patiis 
of  light.     Her  compassiontite    s[)irit  revolted   at   the  idea  of 
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treating  them  as  slaves,  even  though  sanctioned  by  the  cq» 
toms  of  the  time.  Within  five  days  after  the  royal  order  for 
the  sale,  a  letter  was  written  by  the  sovereigns  to  Bishop 
Fonseca,  suspending  that  order,  until  they  could  inquire  into 
the  cause  for  which  the  Indians  had  been  made  prisoners,  and 
consult  learned  and  pious  theologians,  whether  their  sale 
would  be  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of  God.^  Much  difference  of 
opinion  took  place  among  divines  on  this  important  question ; 
the  queen  eventually  decided  it  according  to  the  dictates  of 
Ler  owi  pure  conscience  and  charitable  heart.  She  ordered 
tjiat  the  Indians  should  be  sent  back  to  their  native  country, 
and  enjoined  that  the  islanders  should  be  conciliated  by  the 
gentlest  means,  instead  of  being  treated  with  severity.  Un- 
fortunately her  orders  came  too  late  to  Hispaniola  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  The  scenes  of  warfare  and  violence,  produced 
by  the  bad  passions  of  the  colonists  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
natives,  were  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  mutual  distrust  and 
rankling  animosity  had  grown  up  between  them,  which  no 
after  exertions  could  eradicate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ARRIVAL   OF  AOUADO    AT    ISABELLA  —  HIS  ARROGANT   CONDUCT— 
T£MFE!)T  IN  THE  HARBOR. 


[1405.] 

JuAN  Aguado  set  sail  from  Spain  toward  the  end  of  August, 
with  four  caravels,  well  freighted  with  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
Don  Diego  Columbus  returned  in  this  squadron  to  Hispaniola, 
and  arrived  at  Isabella  in  the  month  of  October,  while  the  ad- 
miral was  absent,  occupied  in  re-establishing  the  tranquillity  of 
the  interior.  Aguado,  as  has  already  been  shown,  was  under 
obligations  to  Columbus,  who  had  distinguished  him  from 
among  his  companions,  and  had  recommended  him  to  tht  favor 
of  the  sovereigns.  He  was,  however,  one  of  these  weak  men 
whose  heads  are  turned  by  the  least  elevation.  Puffed  up  by  a 
little  temporary  power,  he  lost  sight,  not  merely  of  the  rospcct 
and  gratitude  due  to  Columbus,  but  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  own  commission.     Instead  of  acting  as  an  agent  employed 

>  Letter  of  the  Sovereign*  to  Fonaeca.  Nararrete,  Colleoelon  de  loi  Viagei,  1.  U, 
Doc.  92. 
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to  collect  information,  h?  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  as  though 
the  reins  of  govenunent  had  been  transferred  into  his  hands. 
He  interfered  in  public  affairs ;  ordered  various  persons  to  be 
arrested ;  called  to  account  the  oflicors  employed  by  the  admi- 
ral ;  and  paid  no  respect  to  Don  Bartholomew  Columbus,  who 
remained  in  command  during  the  absence  of  his  brother.  The 
Adelantado,  astonished  at  this  presumption,  demanded  a  sight 
of  the  commission  under  which  he  acted ;  but  Aguado  treate(i 
him  with  great  haughtiness,  replying  that  he  would  show  it 
only  to  the  admiral.  On  second  thoughts,  however,  lest  there 
should  be  doubts  in  the  public  mind  of  his  right  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  oi  the  colony,  he  ordered  his  letter  of  credence  from 
the  sovereigns  to  be  pompously  i)roclaimed  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet. It  was  brief  but  comprehensive,  to  the  following  ptn-port  • 
"Cavaliers,  esquires,  and  other  persons,  who  by  our  orders  are 
in  the  Indies,  we  send  to  you  Juan  Aguado,  our  groom  of  the 
chambers,  who  will  speak  to  you  on  our  part.  VVe  command 
you  to  give  him  faith  and  credit." 

The  report  now  circulated  that  the  downfall  of  Columbus  and 
his  family  was  at  hand,  and  that  an  auditor  had  arrived,  em- 
powered  to  hear  and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  public. 
This  rumor  originated  with  Aguado  himself,  who  threw  out 
menaces  of  rigid  investigations  and  signal  punishments.  It  was 
a  time  of  jubilee  for  offenders.  Every  culprit  started  up  into  an 
accuser ;  every  one  who  by  negligence  or  crime  had  incurred  the 
wholesome  penalties  of  the  laws,  was  loud  in  his  clamors  against 
the  oppression  of  Columbus.  There  were  ills  enough  in  the  col- 
ony, some  incident  to  its  situation,  others  ^^roduced  by  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  colonists,  but  all  were  ascribed  to  the  maladminis- 
tration of  the  admiral.  He  was  made  responsible  alike  for  the 
evils  produced  by  others  and  for  his  own  stern  remedies.  All 
the  old  complaints  were  reiterated  against  him  and  his  brothers, 
and  the  usual  and  illiberal  cause  given  for  their  oppressions, 
that  they  were  foreigners,  who  sought  merely  their  own  inter- 
ests and  aggrandizement,  at  the  expense  of  the  sufferings  and 
the  indignities  of  Spaniards. 

Destitute  of  discrimination  to  perceive  what  was  true  and 
what  false  in  these  complaints,  and  anxious  only  to  condemn, 
Aguado  saw  in  every  thing  conclusive  testimony  of  the  culpa- 
bility of  Colnmbus.  He  intimated,  and  perhaps  thought,  that 
the  admiral  was  kee})ing  at  a  distance  from  Isabella,  through 
fear  of  encountering  his  investigations.  In  the  f iducss  of  his 
presumption,  he  even  set  out  with  a  body  of  horse  to  go  in 
quest  of  him.     A  vain  and  weak  man  in  power  is  prone  to  em- 
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ploy  satellites  of  his  own  description.  The  arrop;a!it  and  boast, 
ing  followers  of  Aguado,  wherever  they  went,  spread  nunor.s 
among  the  natives  of  the  might  and  importance  of  their  chief 
and  of  tlic  punishment  he  intended  to  inflict  upon  ('olumbus! 
In  a  little  while  the  report  circulated  through  the  island  that  j 
new  admiral  had  arrived  to  administer  the  government,  und 
that  the  former  one  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  and  of  the  insolent  conduct  of  AsuacU 
reached  Columbus  in  the  interior  of  the  island  ;  he  immediatelv 
hastened  to  Isabella  to  give  him  a  meeting.  Aguado,  lu'iiriiifr 
of  his  approach,  also  returned  there.  As  every  one  knew  the 
lofty  spirit  of  Columbus,  his  high  sense  of  his  services,  and  his 
jealous  maintenance  of  his  ofllcial  dignity,  a  violent  explosion 
was  anticipated  at  the  impending  interview.  Aguado  also  ex- 
pected something  of  the  kind,  but,  secure  in  his  royal  letter  of 
credence,  he  looked  forward  with  the  ignorant  audacity  of  a 
iittle  mind  to  the  result.  The  sequel  showed  how  dilheult  it  is 
for  petty  spirits  to  anticipate  the  conduct  of  a  man  iik<!  Cohim- 
bus  in  an  extraordinary  situation.  His  natural  heat  and  im- 
petuosity had  been  subdued  by  a  life  of  trials;  he  had  learned 
to  bring  his  passions  into  suljjection  to  his  judgment;  he  had 
too  true  an  estimate  of  his  own  dignity  to  enter  into  a  contest 
with  a  shallow  l)oaster  like  Aguado;  above  all,  he  had  a  i)io- 
foinid  respect  for  the  authoriiy  of  his  sovereigns  ;  for  in  his  en- 
thusiastic spirit,  prone  to  deep  feelings  of  reverence,  his  loyalty 
was  inferior  only  to  his  religion.  He  received  Aguado.  there- 
fore, with  grave  and  punctilious  courtesy ;  and  retorted  upon 
him  his  own  ostentatious  ceremonial,  ordering  tliat  tlu^  lettor 
of  credence  should  l)e  again  proclaimed  by  sound  cf  trumpet  in 
presence  of  the  populace.  He  listened  to  it  with  solemn  defer- 
ence, and  assured  Aguado  of  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  what- 
ever might  uo  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereigns. 

This  unexpected  moderation,  while  it  astonished  the  beholders, 
foiled  and  disappointed  Aguado.  He  had  come  prepared  for  ii 
scene  of  altercation,  and  had  hoped  that  Columbus,  in  the  heat 
and  impatience  of  the  moment,  would  have  said  or  done  some- 
thing that  might  be  construed  into  disrespect  for  the  autliority 
of  tlie  sovereigns.  He  endeavored,  in  fact,  some  months  after- 
ward, to  procure  from  the  pul)lic  notaries  present,  a  prejudicial 
statement  of  the  interview  ;  but  the  deference  of  the  adniirnl 
for  the  royal  letter  of  credence  had  lieen  too  marked  to  be  <lis- 
puted ;  and  all  the  testimonials  were  hi^lily  in  his  favor.' 


»  Uerrcra,  TUkI.  Ind.,  decud.  1.  It..   H.  «p.  18. 
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Affuado  rontinned  to  intermeddle  in  public  affairs,  and  tlie 
respect  and  forliearance  with  which  he  was  unilorndy  treated 
bv  Coluiiaifiis,  and  the  niildncss  of  the  latter  in  all  his  measures 
to  appeai^e  the  discontents  of  the  colony,  were  regarded  aa 
proofs  oi  lii^  1(>«'^  of  moral  courage.  lie  was  looked  upon  as  a 
dceliiiinfi  man,  and  Ajj^uado  iiailed  as  the  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
Kverv  du-stard  spirit  who  had  any  lurkinj^  ill-will,  any  real  or 
iinaiiinan'  oanse  of  complaint,  now  hastened  to  give  it  utter- 
auee ;  percidving  that,  in  gratifying  his  malice,  he  was  promot- 
iuff  his  interest,  and  that  in  vilifyiug  the  admiral  be  was  gaiu- 
ins  the  friendship  of  Aguado. 

The  poor  Indians,  too,  harassed  by  the  domination  of  the 
white  men,  lejoiced  in  the  prosi)ect  of  a  change  of  rulers,  vainly 
hopinii;  tliat  it  might  produce  a  mitigation  of  their  sufferings. 
Many  of  tiie  caciques  who  had  promised  allegiance  to  the  admi- 
ral after  their  defeat  in  the  Vega,  now  assembled  at  the  house 
of  Manicaotex,  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  near  the  river  Yagui, 
where  they  joined  iu  a  formal  comi)laint  against  Columbus, 
whom  they  considered  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had 
sprnnti  from  the  disobedience  and  the  vices  of  his  followers. 

Aguado  now  considered  the  great  object  of  his  mission  ful- 
filled. He  had  collected  information  sullicient,  as  he  thought, 
to  insure  the  ruin  of  the  admiral  and  his  biothers,  and  he  pre- 
parctl  to  leturn  to  .Spain.  Columbus  resolved  to  do  the  same. 
He  felt  that  it  was  time  to  appear  at  court,  and  dispel  the  cloud 
of  rahminy  gathering  against  him.  lie  had  active  enemies,  of 
standing  and  inlluencH!,  who  were  seeking  every  occasion  to 
throw  discredit  xiyion  iiimself  and  his  enterprises  ;  and,  stranger 
and  foreiiiner  as  he  was,  he  had  no  active  friends  at  court  to 
oppose  their  machinations.  He  feared  that  they  might  eventu- 
ally prudii(!e  an  eff'i'ct  upon  the  royal  mind  fatal  to  the  progress 
of  discovery  ;  he  was  anxious  to  return,  therefore,  and  explain 
ihe  real  causes  of  the  repeated  disap.pointmeuts  with  respect  to 
profits  anticipated  from  his  enteri)rises.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
(cast  siiiiiular  traits  in  this  history  that,  after  having  been  so 
many  years  in  persuading  mankind  that  there  was  a  new 
world  to  be  discovered,  he  had  almost  equal  trouble  in  proving 
to  them  the  advantage  of  its  discovery. 

When  the  shii)s  were  ready  to  depart,  a  terrible  storm  swept 
the  island.  It  was  one  of  those  awful  whirlwinds  which  occa- 
sionally I'age  within  the  troi)ics,  and  were  called  b}-  tlu;  Indians 
"  fnric:iii('s."  or  "  nricans,"  a  iiaiiie  the}'  .stil'  retain  with 
ti'itlin;j;  variation.  About  mid-day  a  furious  wi'id  sprang  up 
from  the  east,  driving  before  it  dense  volumes  of  cloutl  and 
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vapor.  Encountering  another  tempest,  of  wind  from  the  west 
it  appeared  as  if  a  violent  conflict  ensued.  Tlie  clouds  were 
rent  by  incessant  flashes,  or  rather  streams  of  lightning.  Ai 
one  time  they  were  piled  up  high  in  the  sky,  at  another  they 
swept  to  the  earth,  filling  the  air  with  a  baleful  darkness  more 
dismal  than  the  obscurity  of  midnight.  Wherever  the  whirl- 
wind  passed,  whole  tracts  of  forests  were  shivered  and  stripped 
of  their  leaves  and  branches  ;  those  of  gigantic  size,  whicli  re- 
sisted  the  blast,  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  ana  hurled  to  a 
great  distance.  Groves  were  rent  from  the  mountain  preci- 
pices, with  vast  masses  of  earth  and  rock,  tumbling  into  the 
valleys  with  terrific  noise,  and  choking  the  course  of  rivers. 
The  fearful  sounds  in  the  air  and  on  the  earth,  the  pealing 
thunder,  the  vivid  lightning,  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  crash 
of  falling  trees  and  rocks,  filled  every  one  with  aflfriglit ;  and 
many  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Some 
fled  to  caverns  for  safety,  for  their  frail  houses  were  blown 
down,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  even  with  fragments  of  rocks,  carried  along  by  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  When  the  hurricane  reached  the  liarbor, 
it  whirled  the  ships  round  as  they  lay  at  anchor,  snapped  their 
cables,  and  sank  three  of  them,  with  all  who  were  on  board. 
Others  were  driven  about,  dashed  against  each  otlier,  and 
tossed  mere  wrecks  upon  the  shore  b}'  the  swelling  surges  of 
the  sea,  which  in  some  places  rolled  for  three  or  four  miles 
upon  the  land.  The  tempest  lasted  for  three  hours.  When  it 
had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  again  appeared,  the  Indians 
regarded  each  other  in  mute  astonishment  and  dismay. 
Never  in  their  memory,  nor  in  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors, 
had  their  island  been  visited  by  such  a  storm.  They  believed 
that  the  Deity  had  sent  this  fearful  ruin  to  punish  the  cruelties 
and  crimes  of  the  white  men,  and  declared  that  this  people 
had  moved  the  very  air,  the  water,  and  the  earth,  to  disturb 
their  tranquil  life,  and  to  desolate  their  island.* 

1  BuBUfio,  torn.  iii.  p.  7.  TeUr  liurtyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  U, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DISCOVERT  OF  THE  MINES   OF  HATNA. 
[1496.] 

In  the  recent  hurricane  the  four  caravels  of  Aguado  had  been 
destroyed,  together  with  two  others  which  were  in  the  harbor. 
The  only  vessel  which  survived  was  the  Nina,  and  that  in  a  very 
shattered  condition.  Columbus  gave  orders  to  have  her  im- 
mediately repaired,  and  another  caravel  constructed  out  of  the 
wreck  of  those  which  had  been  destroyed.  While  waiting 
until  they  should  be  ready  for  sea,  he  was  cheered  by  tidings  of 
rich  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  discovery  of  which 
is  attributed  to  an  incident  of  a  somewhat  romantic  nature.^ 
A  young  Arragonian,  named  Miguel  Diaz,  in  the  service  of  the 
Adelantado,  having  a  quarrel  with  another  Spaniard,  fought 
with  him  and  wounded  him  dangerously.  Fearful  of  the  con- 
sequences, he  fled  from  the  settlement,  accompanied  by  five  or 
six  comrades  who  had  either  been  engaged  in  the  affray,  ot 
were  personally  attached  to  him.  Wandering  about  the  island, 
they  came  to  an  Indian  village  on  the  southern  coast,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ozema,  where  the  city  of  San  Domingo  is 
at  present  situated.  They  were  received  with  kindness  by  the 
natives,  and  resided  for  some  time  among  them.  The  village 
was  governed  by  a  female  cacique,  who  soon  conceived  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  young  Arragonian.  Diaz  was  not  insensible 
to  her  tenderness  ;  a  connection  was  formed  between  them,  and 
thoy  lived  for  some  time  very  happily  together. 

The  recollection  of  his  country  and  his  friends  began  at  length 
to  steal  upon  the  thoughts  of  the  young  Spaniard.  It  was  a 
melancholy  lot  to  be  exiled  from  civilized  life,  and  an  outcast 
from  among  his  countrymen.  He  longed  to  return  to  the 
settlement,  but  dreaded  the  punishment  that  awaited  him, 
from  the  austere  justice  of  the  Adelantado.  His  Indian  bride, 
observing  him  frequently  melancholy  and  lost  in  thought,  pene- 
trated the  cause,  with  the  quick  intelligence  of  female  affection. 
Fearful  that  he  would  abandon  her,  and  return  to  his  country- 
men, she  endeavored  to  devise  some  means  of  drawing  the 
Spaniards  to  that  part  of  the  island.     Knowing  that  gold  was 

>  Oviedo,  Cruiiica  de  1m  ladiM,  lib.  11.  cap.  13. 
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their  sovoroign  attriictioii,  hIio  informed  Diaz  of  certain  rich 
mines  in  the  neiglihorliood,  and  uru;i'd  liini  to  ix'rsnjulc  lii^ 
countrymen  to  uliandon  Uie  coniitHralivcly  sterilf  ami  im- 
healtliy  vicinity  of  Isalteila,  and  seltl.'  ufion  the  feitiU'  banks 
of  tlie  Ozemti,  promising  they  shouUl  l>o  received  with  ilu; 
utmost  kindness  and  ii()S[)itality  l)y  lier  nation. 

Struck   with   the  snggcsticm,   Diaz  made  [)artieular  inciuirjcs 
al)out  the  miiu's,  and  was  convinced  that  they  abounded  in  nnld. 
lie  noti(!ed  tlie  suiierior  friiitfuhiess  and  l)eauty  of  tlie  coiuitry, 
the  exci'llence  of  the  river,  and  tlie  security  of  tht;  harlior  al  its 
entrance.     He  Ihitlered  liimself  tliat  tlic  communication  of  such 
valuable  intelligence  would    make  his    peace  at  Isabella,  and 
obtain  his  pardon  from  the  Adelantado.     Full  of  these  h()|H's, 
he  procured  guides  from  among  the  natives,  and  taking  a  Icin- 
porary  leave  of    his  Indian  bride,  set  out  with  his  connadcs 
through   the  wilderness    for  the    setllement,   which  was  alndit 
lift}    leagues  distant.     Arriving  tliere  secretly,  lu;  learnt  to  liis 
great  joy  that  the  man  whou)  he  had  wounded  had  retiovcicd. 
He  now  presented  himself  boldly  before  the  Adelantado,  relyinu; 
that  his  tidings  would  earn  his  forgiveness.     He  was  not  mis- 
taken.     No    nevs   could  have  come  more  opi)ortunely.    The 
admiral  had  been  anxious  to  remove  the  settlement  to  a  more 
healthy  and  advantageous  situation.     He  was  desirous  also  of 
carrying  home  some  conclusive  proof  of  the  riclu^s  of  the  islaad, 
as  the  most  effectual  means  of  silencing  the  cavils  of  his  eneinu-s. 
If  the  repr<!sentations  of  Miguel  M'ui/.  weie  correct,  here  was  a 
means  of  effecting  both  these  purposes.     JNI erasures  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  ascertain  the  truth.     The  Adelantado  set  forth 
in  person  to  visit  the  river  Ozema,  accompanied  by  Miguel  Diaz, 
Francisco  de  Garay,  and  the  Indian  guides,  and  attended  l)y  a 
number  of  men  well  armed.     They  proceeded  from  Isabi^Ua  to 
Magdalena,  and  thence  across  the  Uoyal  Vega  to  tlu;  fortress  of 
Conception.     Continuing  on  to  the  south,  they  (same  to  a  range 
of  mountains,  which  they  traversed  by  a  delile  two  leagues  in 
length,  and  descended  into  another  beautifid  plain,  vvhicii  was 
called  Bouao.     Froceeding  hence  for  sonu^  distance,  they  came 
to  a  great  river  called  llayna,  running  througii  a  fertile  country, 
all  the  streams  of  which  abounded  in  gohl.     On  thci  western 
bank  of  this  river,  and  al)Out  eight  leagues  from  its  month,  they 
found  gold  in  greater  (|uantities  and  in  larger  [)articles  than  had 
yet  been  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  island,  not  even  excei)ting 
the  province  of  Cibao.    They  made  experiments  in  various  places 
within  the  compass  of  six  miles,  and  always  witii  success.     Tin; 
soil  seemed  to  be  genertiiiy  nupregnated  with  that  metal,  so 
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that  a  common  lahorcr,  with  little  tronblo,  mifjht  find  tho 
amount  of  three  drachms  in  tiic  course  of  a  day.'  In  several 
places  they  observed  ileep  excavations  in  tho  form  of  pits, 
which  looked  as  if  tho  mines  had  been  worked  in  ancient  times, 
a  circumstance  which  caused  nnich  speculati(m  amon<;  the 
Spaiiiard.:,  the  natives  havinj;  no  idea  of  niinin}.^,  but  contenting 
themselves  with  the  particles  found  ou  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
or  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

Tlie  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  received  the  white  men 
with  their  promised  friendsliip,  and  in  every  respect  the  repre- 
sentations of  Miguel  Diaz  were  fully  justified.  He  was  not 
only  pardoned,  but  received  into  great  favor,  and  was  sulise- 
quently  employed  in  various  capacities  in  tlie  island,  in  all 
which  ho  acquitted  hiniself  with  great  fidelity.  He  kept  his 
faith  with  his  Indian  bride,  by  whom,  according  to  Oviedo,  he 
had  two  children.  Charlevoix  supposes  that  they  were  regu- 
larly married,  as  the  female  caci(]ue  appears  to  have  been 
baiilizcd,  being  always  mentioned  by  the  Christian  name  of 
Catalina.^ 

When  tho  Adclantado  returned  with  this  favorable  report, 
ami  with  specimens  of  ore,  the  anxious  heart  of  the  admiral 
was  greatly  elated.  He  gave  orders  that  a  fortress  should  be 
immediately  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilayna,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines,  and  that  they  should  be  diligently  worked.  The 
fancied  traces  of  ancient  excavations  gave  rise  to  one  of  his 
usual  veins  of  golden  conjectures.  He  had  already  surmised 
that  Ilispaniola  might  be  the  ancient  Opliir.  He  now  fiattered 
himself  that  ho  had  discovered  the  identical  mines  whence 
King  Solomon  had  i)rocured  his  gold  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  sui)posed  that  his  ships  nmst  have 
sailed  by  the  Gulf  of  Tersia,  and  round  Trapoban  to  this 
island,"  which,  according  to  his  idea,  lay  opi)osite  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  Asia,  for  such  he  lirmly  believed  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

It  is  probable  that  Columbus  gave  free  license  to  his  imagina- 
tion in  these  conjectures,  which  tended  to  throw  a  si)lendor 
about  his  enterprises,  and  to  revive  the  languishing  interest  of 
the  public.  Granting,  however,  the  correctness  of  his  opinion, 
that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  an  error  by  no  means  sur- 
prising in  the  imperfect  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  all  hlj 

'  ITcrrora,  THst.  IikI.,  docid.  i.  lib.  ii.  cap  18.    Peter  Martyr,  decid.  1.  lib.  iv. 
»  Oviedo,  Croiiicii  di-  laa  Indian,  lib.  li.  cap.  13.    C'barlevuiz,  Hist.  St.  Domiugo,  lib. 
U.  p.  U(i. 

'  I'eter  Martyr,  decud.  1.  lib.  It. 
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consequent   suppositions   were    far    from    extravagant.     The 
ancient  Ophir  was  believed  to  lie  somewhere  in  the  East,  but 
its  situation  was  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the  learned 
and  remains  one  of  those  conjectural  questions  about  which  too 
much  has  been  written  for  it  ever  to  be  satisfactorily  decided. 
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RETURN   OP   COLUMBUS   TO   SI'AIN    WITH   AOUADO. 
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[1406.] 

TiTE  new  carftvcl,  the  Santa  Cruz,  being  finished,  and  the 
Nifiii  repaired,  Columbus  made  every  arrangement  for  immc- 
dititc  (l(!|)arture,  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the  growing  arrogance 
of  Agiiado,  and  to  relieve  the  colony  from  a  crew  of  factious 
and  discontented  men.  He  appointed  his  brother,  Don  IJar- 
tlioloincw,  to  Hie  command  of  the  ishmd,  with  the  title,  which 
he  had  already  given  him,  of  Adelantado ;  in  case  of  his  death-, 
he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Diego. 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  two  caravels  set  sail  for  Spain,  in 
one  of  which  Columbus  embarked,  and  in  the  other  Aguado. 
In  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the  sovereigns,  all  those  who 
could  be  spared  from  the  island,  and  some  who  had  wives  and 
relatives  in  Spain  whom  they  wished  to  visit,  returned  in  these 
caravels,  which  were  crowded  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
passenji'ers,  the  sick,  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  factious. 
Never  dtd  a  more  miserable  and  disappointed  crew  return  from 
a  land  of  promise. 

There  were  thirty  Indians  also  on  board  of  the  caravels, 
among  whom  were  the  once  redoubtable  cacique  Caonabo,  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  a  nephew.  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios  ob- 
serves that  Columbus  had  promised  the  cacique  and  his  brother 
to  restore  them  to  their  country  and  their  power,  after  he  had 
taken  then  to  visit  the  King  and  Queen  of  Castile.*  It  is  prob- 
able that  by  kind  treatment  and  by  a  display  of  the  wond-rs 
of  Spain  and  the  grandeur  and  might  of  its  sovereigns,  ho 
fcoped  to  conquer  their  enmity  to  the  Spaniards,  and  convert 

I  Cura  de  los  I'alacioi,  cap.  131. 
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them  into  important  instrumonts  towards  obtaining  a  secure 
and  peaceable  dominion  over  the  island.  Caonalx),  however 
was  of  tliat  proud  nature,  of  wild  but  vij^orous  growth,  which 
can  never  be  tamed.  lie  remained  a  moody  and  dejected  can- 
tive.  He  had  too  much  intelligence  not  to  jierceive  that  his 
power  was  for  ever  blasted,  but  lie  retained  his  haughtiness 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  despair. 

Being  as  yet  but  little  experienced  in  the  navigation  of  those 
seas,  Columbus,  instead  of  working  ui)  to  the  northward,  so  as 
to  fall  in  with  the  track  of  westerly  winds,  took  an  easterly 
course  on  leaving  the  island.  The  c(Hisequence  was  thatulinost 
the  whole  of  his  voyage  was  a  toilsome  and  tedious  stnigiriy 
against  the  trade-winds  and  calms  which  prevail  between  tlie 
tropics.  On  the  Gth  of  April  he  found  himself  still  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  with  his  crews  fatigued  and 
sickly,  and  his  provisions  rapidly  diminishing.  He  bore  away 
to  the  southward,  therefore,  to  touch  at  the  most  important  of 
those  islands,  in  search  of  supplies. 

On  Saturday,  the  0th,  he  anchored  at  Marigalaute,  whence, 
on  the  following  day,  he  made  sail  for  Guadaloupe.  It  was  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  Columbus  to  weigli  anchor  on  Sunday, 
when  in  port,  but  the  people  murmured,  and  observed  that  when 
in  (juest  of  food  it  was  no  time  to  stand  on  scruples  as  to  holy 
days.^ 

Anchoring  off  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  the  l^oat  was  sent 
on  shore  well  armed.  Before  it  could  reach  the  land,  a  huge 
nuniber  of  females  issued  from  the  woods,  armed  with  bows  anil 
arrows,  and  decorated  with  tufts  of  feathers,  preparing  to  ojjpose 
any  descent  upon  their  shores.  As  the  sea  was  somewhat  r(niti;li, 
and  a  surf  broke  upon  the  beach,  the  boa'is  remained  at  a  ciis- 
tance,  and  two  of  the  Indians  from  Ilispaniola  swam  to  shore. 
Having  explained  to  these  Amazons  thac  the  Spaniards  only 
sought  provisions,  in  exchange  Tor  which  they  would  give  arti- 
cles of  great  value,  the  women  referred  them  to  their  husbands, 
who  were  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  As  the  boats  pro- 
ceeded thither,  numbers  of  the  natives  were  seen  on  the  beach, 
who  manifested  great  ferocity,  shouting,  and  yelling,  and  dis- 
charging flights  of  arrows,  which,  however,  fell  far  short  in  the 
water.  Seeing  the  boats  approach  the  land,  they  hid  themselves 
in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  rushed  forth  with  hideous  cries  as  the 
Spaniards  were  landing.  A  discharge  of  (ire-arms  drove  them 
to  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  the  boats  met  with  no  further 

>  Hist,  del  Almiraute,  cap.  02. 
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opposition.  Entering  the  deserted  hfibitations,  the  Spaniards 
bean  to  plunder  aiul  destroy,  contrary  to  the  invariable  injunc- 
tions of  the  admiral.  Among  other  articles  found  in  these 
houses  were  honey  and  wax,  which  Ilerrcra  supposes  had  been 
bron^ht  from  Terra  Firma,  as  these  roving  people  collected  the 
ijroductious  of  distant  regions  in  the  course  of  their  expeditions. 
Fernando  Columbus  mentions  likewise  that  there  were  hatchets 
of  iron  in  their  houses  ;  these,  however,  must  have  been  made 
of  a  species  of  hard  and  heavy  stone,  already  mentioned,  which 
resembled  iron ;  or  they  must  have  been  procured  from  places 
which  the  Spaniards  had  previously  visited,  as  it  is  fully  ad- 
mitted that  no  iron  was  in  use  among  the  natives  prior  to  the 
discovery.  The  sailors  also  reported  that  in  one  of  the  houses 
they  found  the  arm  of  a  man  roasting  on  a  spit  before  a  fire ; 
but  these  facts,  so  repugnant  to  humanity,  require  more  solid 
authority  to  be  credited ;  the  sailors  had  committed  wanton 
devastations  in  these  dwellings,  and  may  have  sought  a  pretext 
with  which  to  Vistify  their  maraudings  to  the  admiral. 

While  some  of  the  people  were  getting  wood  and  water,  and 
making  cassava  bread,  Columbus  despatched  forty  men,  well 
armed,  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  island.  They  returned  on 
the  following  day  with  ten  women  and  three  boys.  The  women 
were  of  large  and  powerful  form,  yet  of  great  agility.  They 
were  naked,  and  wore  their  long  hair  flowing  loose  upon  their 
slioulders ;  some  decorated  their  heads  with  plumes  of  various 
colors.  Among  them  was  the  wife  of  a  cacique,  a  woman  of 
great  strength  and  proud  spirit.  On  the  ajiproach  of  the  Span- 
iards, she  had  fled  with  an  agility  which  soon  left  all  her  pur- 
suers ."''  behind,  excepting  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
remarka  e  for  swiftness  of  foot.  She  would  have  escaped  even 
from  him,  but  perceiving  that  he  was  alone,  and  far  from  his 
companions,  she  turned  suddenly  upon  him,  seized  him  with 
astonishing  force,  and  would  have  strangled  him,  had  not  the 
S[)aiiiards  arrived  and  taken  hi-r  entanu,led  like  a  hawk  with  her 
prey.  The  warlike  spirit  of  these  Curib  women,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  finding  them  in  armed  bands  defending  their 
shores,  during  the  al)sence  of  their  husbands,  led  Columbus 
re|)eatedly  into  the  erroneous  idea,  that  certain  of  these  islands 
were  inhabited  entirely  by  women  ;  for  which  error,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  he  was  prepared  by  the  stories  of 
Mar"o  I'olo  concerning  an  island  of  Amazons  near  the  coast 
of  Asia. 

Having  remained  several  days  at  the  island,  and  prepared 
three  weeks'  supply  of  bread,  Columbus  prcpincd  to  make  sail. 
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As  Guadaloupe  was  the  most  important  of  the  Caril»boe  Islands 
aud  in  a  manner  the  portal  or  entrance  to  all  the  rest,  he 
wished  to  secure  the  friendsh'  *  of  the  inhabitants.  He  (lis, 
missed,  therefore,  all  the  prisoners,  with  many  presents,  to 
compensate  for  the  spoil  and  injury  which  had  been  done.  The 
female  cacique,  however,  declined  going  on  shore,  preferring  to 
remain  and  accompany  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  who  were  on 
board,  keeping  witl.  her  alao  a  young  daughter.  She  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  Caonabo,  having  found  out  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  His  character  and  story, 
gathered  from  the  other  Indians,  had  won  the  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration  of  this  intrepid  woman.* 

Leaving  Guadaloupe  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  keeping  In 
about  the  twenty-second  degree  of  latitude,  the  caravels  again 
worked  tbeir  w«y  against  the  whole  current  of  the  trade-winds, 
insomuch  that,  on  the  20th  of  May,  after  a  month  of  great 
fatigue  and  to'l,  they  had  yet  a  great  part  of  their  voyage  to 
make.  The  provisions  were  already  so  reduced  that  Columbus 
had  to  put  evcy  one  on  a  daily  allowance  of  six  ounces  of  bread 
and  a  pint  aud  a  half  of  water  ;  as  they  advanced,  the  scarcity 
grew  more  and  more  severe,  and  was  rendered  more  appalling 
from  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  on  board  the  vessels  as  to 
their  situation.  There  were  several  pilots  in  the  caravels ;  but 
being  chiefly  accustomed  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  the  Atlantic  coasts,  they  were  utterly  confounded,  and  lost 
all  reckoning  when  ti'aversing  the  broad  ocean.  Every  one  had 
a  separate  opinion,  and  none  heeded  that  of  the  admiral.  By 
the  beginning  of  June  there  was  an  absolute  famine  on  boaid  of 
the  ships.  In  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  while  death 
stared  them  in  the  face,  it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  Span- 
iards, as  a,  desperate  alternative,  that  they  should  kill  and  oat 
their  Indian  prisoners  ;  others  suggested  that  thoy  should  tlirow 
them  into  the  se  •  as  so  many  expensive  aud  useless  nioutlis. 
Nothing  but  the  absolute  authority  of  Columbus  prevented  this 
last  counsel  from  being  adopted.  Ke  represented  that  tlie  In- 
dians were  their  fellow-beings,  some  of  them  Christians  like 
themselves,  and  all  entitled  to  similar  treatment.  He  exhorted 
them  to  a  little  patience,  assuring  them  that  they  would  soon 
make  land,  for  that,  according  to  his  reckoning,  they  wore  not 
far  from  Cape  St.  Vincent.  At  this  all  scoffed,  for  they  be- 
lieved themselves  yet  far  from  their  desired  haven ;  some 
affirming  that  thty  were  in  the  English  Channel,  others  that  they 
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vvere  approaching  Gallicia ;  when  Columbus,  therefore,  conti- 
dent  in  his  opinion,  ordered  that  sail  should  be  taken  in  at  night, 
lest  they  should  come  upon  the  land  in  the  dark,  there  was  a 
general  murmur ;  the  men  exclaiming  that  it  was  better  to  be 
cast  on  sh'^rc  than  to  starve  at  sea.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, to  their  gi?at  joy,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  very  land 
which  Columbus  h%d  predicted.  From  this  time  he  was  re- 
gaided  by  the  seame.i  as  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
ocean,  and  almost  oracular  in  matters  of  navigation.^ 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
after  a  weary  voyage  of  about  three  months.  In  the  course  of 
this  voyage  the  unfortunate  Caonabo  expired.  It  is  by  the 
mere  casual  mention  of  contemporary  writers  that  we  have  any 
notice  of  this  circumstance,  which  appears  to  have  been  passed 
over  as  a  matter  of  but  little  moment.  He  maintained  his 
haughty  nature  to  the  last,  for  his  death  is  principally  ascribed 
to  the  morbid  melaneaoly  of  a  proud  but  broken  spirit.'^  He 
was  an  extraordinary  character  in  savage  life.  From  being  a 
simple  Carib  warrior  he  had  risen,  by  his  enterprise  and  cour- 
age, to  be  the  most  powerful  cacique,  and  the  dominant  spirit 
of  the  populous  island  of  Hayti.  He  was  the  only  chieftain 
that  appeared  to  have  had  sagacity  sufficient  to  foresee  the  fatal 
effects  of  Spanish  ascendency,  or  military  talent  to  combine  any 
resistance  to  its  inroads.  Had  hia  warriors  been  of  his  own 
intrepid  nature,  «he  war  which  he  raised  would  have  been  for- 
midable in  the  extreme.  His  fate  furnishes,  on  a  narrow  scale, 
a  lesson  to  human  greatness.  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived 
on  the  coast  of  Hayti,  their  imaginations  were  inflamed  with 
rumors  of  a  magnificent  prince  in  the  interior,  the  lord  of  the 
Golden  House,  the  sovereign  of  the  mines  of  Cibao,  who  reigned 
in  splendid  state  among  the  mountains ;  but  a  short  time  had 
elapsed,  and  this  fancied  potentate  of  the  East,  stripped  of  every 
illusion,  was  a  naked  and  dejected  prisoner  on  the  deck  of  c.ie 
of  their  caravels,  with  none  but  one  of  his  own  wild  native 
heroines  to  sympathize  in  his  misfortunes.  All  his  importance 
vanished  with  his  freedom ;  scarce  any  mention  is  made  of  him 
during  his  captivity,  and  with  innate  qualities  of  a  high  and 
heroic  nature,  he  perished  with  the  obscurity  of  one  of  the 
vulgar. 

I  niit.  del  Almlrante,  cap.  03. 

*  Curs  de  loa  PAlacioi,  cap.  131.  Peter  Martyr,  deead.  1.  lib.  !v.  Some  hare  affirmed 
that  Caonabo  perlahed  in  one  of  the  caraveU  which  foundered  in  the  harbor  of  laabella 
during  the  hurricane,  but  the  united  tcHtimony  of  the  curate  of  Log  FalacioB,  Petur  Mar. 
tyr,aud  Fernando  Columbus,  prove*  that  be  lailed  with  the  admiral  in  hU  return  Toyage. 
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DECLINE  OF  THE  POPULAKITV  OF  COLUMBUS  IN  SPAIK  —ing 
KECEPTION  liY  THE  SOVEllEIGNS  AT  IJUUGOS  —  HE  PllOI'OSKS  A 
THHiD    VOYAGE. 
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Envy  and  malice  liad  been  but  too  sncceflsful  in  undermininfr 
the  popularity  of  Columbus.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  up  a  state 
of  excitement  for  ani'  length  of  time,  even  by  miracles.  Tlie 
world,  at  first,  is  prompt  and  lavish  in  its  admiration,  but  soon 
grows  cool,  distrusts  its  late  enthusiasm,  and  fancies  it  has  boon 
defrauded  of  what  i*  bestowed  with  such  prodigality.  It  is 
then  that  the  cavalier  who  had  been  silenced  by  the  general  ap- 
plaus  ',  puts  in  his  insidious  suggestion,  detracts  from  tlic  merit 
of  thi  declining  favorite,  and  succeeds  in  rendering  him  an  ob- 
ject )f  doubt  and  censure,  if  not  of  absolute  aversion.  In  tluoe 
shor.  years  the  public  had  become  familiar  with  the  stupcn- 
douf  wonder  of  a  newly-discovered  world,  and  was  now  open  to 
every  insinuation  derogatory  to  the  fame  of  the  discoverer  and 
the  importance  of  liis  enterprises. 

Tlie  circumstances  which  attended  the  present  arrival  of 
Columbus  were  little  calculated  to  diminish  the  growing  proju- 
dices  of  the  populace.  When  the  motley  crowd  of  mariners 
and  adventurers  who  had  embarked  with  such  sanguine  ex- 
pectations landed  from  the  vessels  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  instead 
of  a  joyous  crew,  bounding  on  sliore,  flushed  with  success,  and 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  gol;len  Indies,  a  feeble  train  of 
wretched  men  crawled  forth,  emaciated  by  the  diseases  of  the 
colony  and  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  who  carried  in  their 
yellow  countenances,  says  an  old  writer,  a  mockery  of  that  gold 
which  had  been  the  object  of  their  search,  and  who  had  nothing 
to  relate  of  the  New  World  but  tales  of  sickness,  poverty,  and 
disappointment. 

Columbus  endeavored,  as  much  as  possible,  to  counteract 
these  unfavorable  appearances,  and  to  revive  the  languishing 
enthusiasm  of  the  public.  He  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
his  recent  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  where,  as  he 
supposed,  he  had  arrived  nearly  to  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  of 
the  ancients,  bordering  on  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
Asia.  Above  all,  he  boasted  of  his  discover}'  of  the  abundant 
mines  on  the  south  side  of  Ilispaniola,  which  he  persuaded 
liimself  were  those  of  the  ancient  Ophir.     The  public  listened 
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to  these  accounts  with  sneering  incrotlulity  ;  or  if  for  a  moment 
a  little  excitement  was  occasioned,  it  was  quickly  destroyed  by 
,r|ooiiiy  pictures  drawn  by  disappointed  adventurers. 
*'  In  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  Columbus  found  three  caravels,  com- 
manded by  Pedro  Alouzo  Nino,  on  the  point  of  sailing  with 
supplies  for  the  colony.  Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  without 
any  relief  of  the  kind ;  four  caravels  which  had  sailed  in  tlu! 
preceding  January  having  been  lost  on  the  coast  of  the  Pen- 
insula.^ Having  read  the  royal  letters  and  despatches  of  which 
Nino  was  the  bearer,  and  being  informed  of  the  wishes  of  the 
sovereigns,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  Columbus 
wrote  by  this  opportunity,  urging  the  Adelantado  to  endeavor, 
by  every  means,  to  bring  the  island  into  a  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive state,  appeasing  all  discontents  and  commotions,  and 
seizing  and  sending  to  Spain  all  caciques,  or  their  subjects, 
who  sliould  be  concerned  in  the  deaths  of  any  of  the  colonists. 
He  recommended  the  most  unremitting  diligence  in  exploring 
and  working  the  mines  recently  discovered  on  the  river  Hayna, 
and  that  a  place  should  be  chosen  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
seaport  foimded.  Pedro  Alonzo  Nifio  set  sail  with  the  three 
caravels  on  the  17th  of  June. 

Tidings  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  having  reached  the  sov- 
ereigns, he  received  a  gracious  letter  from  them,  dated  at 
Aluiazen,  Pith  July,  14'JG ;  congratulating  him  on  his  safe 
return,  and  inviting  him  to  court  when  he  should  have  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigues  of  his  voyage.  The  kind  terms  in  which 
this  letter  was  couched  were  calculated  to  re-assure  the  heart  of 
Colunil)us,  who,  ever  since  the  mission  of  the  arrogant  Aguado, 
had  considered  himself  out  of  f  vor  with  the  sovereigns,  and 
fallen  into  disgrace.  As  a  proof  of  the  dejection  of  his  spirits, 
we  are  told  that  when  he  made  his  appearance  this  time  in 
Spain,  he  was  clad  in  a  humble  garb,  resembling  in  form  and 
color  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  simply  girded  v'ith  a 
cord,  and  that  he  had  suffered  his  beard  to  grow  like  the  breth- 
ren of  that  order.''  This  was  probably  in  fulfilment  of  some 
penitential  vow  made  in  a  moment  of  danger  or  despondency  — 
a  custom  prevalent  in  those  days,  and  frequently  observed  by 
Columbus.  It  betokened,  however,  much  humility  and  depres- 
sion of  spirit,  and  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  his  appear- 
ance on  his   former  triumphant  return.     He  was   doomed,  in 
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fact,  to  yield  repeated  examples  of  the  reverses  to  which  those 
are  subject  who  liave  once  launched  from  the  safe  shores  of 
obscurity  on  the  fluctuating  waves  of  popular  opinion. 

However  indifferent  Columbus  might  be  to  his  own  personal 
appearance,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in  his 
discoveries,  fearing  continually  that  the  indifference  awaltcn- 
lug  toward  him  might  impede  their  accomplishment.  On  his 
way  to  Burgos,  therefore,  where  the  sovereigns  were  expi-cted, 
he  made  a  studious  display  of  the  curiosities  and  treasures 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  New  World.  Among  these 
were  collars,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  coronets  of  gold,  tlie  spoils 
of  various  caciques,  and  which  were  considered  us  trophies 
won  from  barbaric  princes  of  the  rich  coasts  of  Asia,  or  tiie 
islands  of  the  Indian  seas.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  petty  standard 
by  which  the  sublime  discovery  of  ('olumbus  was  already  esti 
mated,  that  he  had  to  resort  to  this  managc^ment  to  dazzle  tlie 
gross  perceptions  of  the  multitude  by  the  mere  glare  of  gold. 

He  carried  with  him  several  Indians  also,  decorated  after 
their  savage  fasliion,  and  glittering  with  golden  oriianients; 
among  whom  were  the  brother  and  nephew  of  Caonabo,  the 
former  about  thirty'  years  of  age,  the  latter  only  ten.  They 
were  brought  merely  to  visit  the  king  and  queen,  that  they 
might  be  impressed  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of 
the  Spanish  sovereigns,  after  which  they  were  to  be  restorcu 
in  safety  to  their  country.  Whenever  they  passed  tiirough 
any  principal  place,  Columbus  put  a  massive  collar  a-id  cliain 
of  gold  upon  the  brother  of  Caonabo,  as  being  cacique  of  tlie 
golden  country  of  Cibao.  The  curate  of  Los  Palac'os,  who 
entertained  the  discoverer  and  liis  Indian  captives  for  several 
days  in  his  house,  says  that  he  had  this  chain  of  gold  in  his 
hands,  and  that  it  weighed  six  hundred  castellanos.'  The 
worthy  curate  likewise  makes  mention  of  various  Indian  masks 
and  images  of  wood  or  cotton,  wrought  with  fantastic  faces  of 
animals,  all  of  which  he  supposed  were  representations  of  the 
devil,  who  he  concludes  must  be  the  object  of  adoration  of 
these  islanders.^ 

The  reception  of  Columbus  by  the  sovereigns  was  different 
from  what  he  had  anticipated  ;  for  he  was  treated  with  dis- 
tinguished favor,  nor  was  any  mention  made  either  of  the 
complaints  of  Mai'garite  and  Boyl';,  or  the  judicial  inquiries 
conducted  by  Aguado.  However  thi^se  may  have  had  a  tran- 
sient effect  on  the  minds  of  the  sovereigns,  they  were  too  con- 

'  Kqiiiviilcnt  lo  the  value  of  throo  thmiiHnnd  onu  hundred  nnd  ninety  five  dnIlmrB  of  tho 
preMDt  time.  *  Ouru  du  !•>><  I'al.trioH,  uup.  131. 
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Bcfous  of  the  great  deserts  of  Colii»r:]>ijs,  and  the  extraordinary 
dilficiilties  of  lil.s  situation,  not  to  tolerate  what  they  may  have 
considered  errors  on  ':L  i>.irt. 

Encouraged  by  t!"^  favorabh  countenance  he  experienced, 
and  by  the  interest  with  which  the  sovereigns  listened  to  his 
accoinit  of  his  recent  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  the 
discovery  of  tlie  mines  of  Hayna,  which  lie  failed  not  to  repre- 
sent as  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients,  Columbus  now  proposed  a 
further  enterprise,  by  which  he  promised  to  make  yet  more 
extensive  discoveries,  and  to  annex  Terra  Firma  to  their 
dominions.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  eight  ships :  two  to  be 
despatched  to  the  island  of  Hispauiola  with  supplies,  the 
remaining  six  to  be  put  under  his  command  for  a  voyage  of 
discovery.  The  sovereigns  readily  promised  to  comply  with 
his  request,  and  were  probably  sincere  in  their  intentions  to  do 
so,  but  in  the  performance  of  their  promise  Columbus  was 
doomed  to  meet  with  intolerable  delay  ;  partly  in  consequence 
of  tlie  operation  of  public  events,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  of  men  of  office,  the  two  great  influences  which  are 
continually  diverting  and  defeating  tlie  designs  of  princes. 

The  resources  of  Spain  were,  at  this  moment,  tasked  to  the 
utmost  by  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand,  who  lavished  all  his 
revenues  in  warlike  expenses  and  in  subsidies.  While  main- 
taining a  contest  of  deep  and  artful  policy  with  France,  with 
the  ultimate  aim  of  grasping  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  he  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  wide  and  powerful  connection  by 
the  marriages  of  the  royal  children,  who  were  now  maturing 
in  years.  At  this  time  arose  that  family  alliance,  which 
afterward  consolidated  auch  an  immense  empire  under  his 
grandson  and  successor,  Charles  V. 

While  a  large  army  was  maintained  in  Italy,  under  Gonsi.lvo 
of  Cordova,  to  assist  the  King  of  Naples  iu  recovering  his 
throne,  of  which  he  had  been  suddenly  dispossessed  by  Charles 
VIII.  of  France,  other  armies  were  required  on  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  which  were  menaced  with  a  French  invasion.  Squadrons 
also  liad  to  be  employed  for  the  safeguard  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  while  a  magnificent 
armada  of  upward  of  a  hundred  ships,  having  on  board  twenty 
thousand  persons,  many  of  them  of  the  first  nobility,  was  de- 
spatched to  convoy  the  Princess  Juana  to  F.'anders,  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  to  bring  back  his  sister 
Margarita,  the  destined  bride  of  Prince  Juan. 

These  widely-(vxtended  operations,  both  of  war  and  amity, 
put  all  the  laud  and  uaval  forces  into  requisition.     They  drained 
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the  royal  treasury,  and  engro'  .;i  rl  u. )  thoughts  of  tlie  sov- 
ereigns, obliging  tliem  also  to  j>;  ;.  ."  oni  place  to  place  in 
their  dominions.     With  such  care  ;  i.  iinuicdiate  and  lioini'- 

felt  nature  pressing  upon  their  ininds,  th  "stant  enterprisus 
of  Columbus  \Yere  easily  neglected  or  i)ostpo/ieil.  They  had 
hitherto  been  sources  of  expense  instead  of  profit ;  and  there 
were  artful  counsellors  ever  ready  to  whimper  in  the  royal  ear 
tiiat  they  were  likely  to  continue  so.  "*Vhat,  in  the  ambitions 
eyes  of  Ferdinand,  was  the  acquisit'jn  of  a  number  of  wilil, 
uncultivated,  and  distant  islands,  to  diat  of  r,he  brilliant  domain 
of  Naples  ;  or  the  intercourse  with  iiaked  and  barbtirie  i)rinces, 
to  that  of  an  alliance  with  the  most  potent  sovereigns  of 
Christendom?  Columbus  had  the  mortification,  therefore,  to 
see  armies  levied  and  squadrons  cmployeci  in  idle  contests 
about  a  little  point  of  territory  in  Europe,  and  a  vast  arnuula 
of  upward  of  a  hundred  sail  destined  to  the  ostentations  service 
of  convoying  a  royal  bride ;  while  he  vainly  solieittnl  a  lew 
caravels  to  prosecute  his  discovery  of  a  world. 

At  length,  in  the  autunm,  six  millions  of  maravedies  were 
ordered  to  be  advanced  to  Columbus  for  the  equii)nient  of  his 
promised  squadron.'  Just  as  the  sum  was  about  to  be  de- 
livered, a  letter  was  received  from  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  who 
had  arrived  at  Cadiz  with  his  three  caravels,  on  his  return  from 
the  island  of  Ilispaniola.  Instead  of  proceeding  to  court  in 
person,  or  forwarding  the  despatches  of  the  Adelantado,  he  had 
gone  to  visit  his  family  at  Iluelva,  taking  the  despatches  with 
him,  and  merely  writing,  in  a  vaunting  style,  that  he  had  a 
great  amount  of  gohl  on  board  his  ships. ^ 

This  was  triumphant  intelligence  tx)  Columbus,  who  immedi- 
ately concluded  that  the  new  mines  were  in  operation,  and  the 
treasures  of  Ophir  al)Out  to  be  realized.  The  letter  of  Nino, 
however,  was  fated  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  his 
coucern3. 

The  king  at  that  moment  was  in  immediate  want  of  money, 
to  repair  the  fortress  of  Salza,  in  Houssillon,  which  had  been 
sacked  by  the  French  ;  the  six  millions  of  maravedies  about  to 
be  advanced  to  Columbus  were  forthwith,  appropriated  to  patch 
up  the  shattered  castle,  and  an  order  was  given  for  the  amount 
to  be  i)aid  out  of  the  gold  brought  by  Nino.  It  wan  not  until 
the  end  of  December,  when  Niiio  arrived  at  court,  and  delivered 
the  despatches  of  the  Adelantado,  that  his  boast  of  gold  was 
discovered  to  l)e  a  mere  figure  of  si)eech,  and  that  his  caravels 

>  Equivnlcnt  to  8(!,!>."(i  (InllnrR  of  the  prcHOnt  clay. 
■       .    '    *   *  LanC'iuiaii,  lliHt.  IbU.,  lib.  i.  cup.  l-.£i,  Mid. 
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were,  in  fact,  freij^htiHl  with  Iiuliiin  prisomas,  from  tho  sale  of 
(vlioiii  the  vniiiited  jj^old  whs  to  arise. 

It  is  (lilllcult  to  (leserilx;  the  vcxtitiotis  offects  of  this  absurcl 
hvpcrliolo.  The  ho[)es  of  Coiiiinbiis,  of  urcat  and  iiiiniediato 
luodt  from  tho  mines,  were  suddenly  cast  down  ;  the  zeal  of 
his  few  advocates  was  cooled  ;  an  air  of  empty  cxag<;(!rati»jn 
was  given  to  his  enterprises  ;  and  his  enemies  pointed  with 
scorn  and  ridicule  to  the  wretched  cargoes  of  the  caravels,  aw 
the  hoasled  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The  report  brought 
by  Nino  and  his  crew  represented  the  colony  as  in  a  disastrous 
condition,  and  the  dcsi)atches  of  the  Adelantado  pointed  out 
tho  importance  of  immediate  supplies  ;  but  in  proportion  as  tho 
necessity  of  the  case  was  urgent,  the  measure  of  relief  was 
ttirdy.  All  the  unfavorable  representations  hitherto  made 
seemed  corroborated,  and  the  invidious  cry  of  "  great  cost  and 
little  gain"  was  revived  by  those  politicians  of  petty  sagacity 
and  microscopic  eye,  who,  in  all  great  undertakings,  can  dis- 
cern the  imniediafee  expense,  without  having  scope  of  vision  to 
embrace  the  future  prolit. 


CHAPTER   III. 

rKKI'ARATIONS   FOR   A  TIIIUD   VOYAGE  —  DISAPPOINTMENTS  AND 

DELAYS. 

[MOT.] 

It  was  not  until  the  following  spring  of  1497  that  the  con- 
cerns of  Columbus  and  of  the  New  World  began  to  receive 
serious  attention  from  the  sovereigns.  The  fleet  had  returned 
fnjin  Flanders  with  the  Princess  Margarita  of  Austria.  Hei: 
nuptials  with  Prince  Juan,  the  heir-apparent,  had  been  celc- 
bratod  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  with  extraordinary 
splendor.  All  the  grandees,  the  dignitaries,  and  chivalry  of 
Spain,  together  with  aml)assadors  from  the  principal  potentates 
of  Clnistendom,  were  assembled  on  the  occasion.  Burgos  was 
for  some  time  a  scene  of  chivalrous  pageant  and  courtly  revel, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  celel)rated  with  great  rejoicings  this 
powerful  alliance,  wiiieh  seemed  to  insure  to  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns a  continuance  of  their  extraordinary  prosperity. 

In  the  midst  of  tliese  festivities,  Isabella,  whose  maternal 
heart  hail  recently  been  engrossed  by  the  marriages  of  her 
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children,  now  that  she  was  relieved  from  these  concerns  of  a 
tender  and  domestic  nature,  entered  into  the  utTairs  of  the  New 
World  with  a  spirit  that  showed  she  was  determined  to  place 
them  upon  a  substantial  foundation,  as  well  as  clearly  to  dellne 
the  powers  and  reward  the  services  of  Columbus.  To  her  pro- 
tectlnj;  zeal  all  the  provisions  in  favor  of  Columbus  must  be 
attributed ;  for  the  king  began  to  look  coldly  on  him,  and  the 
royal  counsellors,  who  had  most  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Indies,  were  his  enunies. 

Various  royal  ordin.' uces  dated  about  this  time  manifest  the 
generous  and  considerate  disposition  of  the  queen.  The  rights, 
privileges,  and  dignities  granted  to  Columbus  at  Santa  tYs, 
were  again  confirmed;  a  tract  of  land  in  Ilispaniola,  fifty 
leagues  in  length  and  twenty-five  in  breadth,  was  offered  to 
him  with  the  title  of  duke  or  marquess.  This,  however, 
Columbus  had  the  forbearance  to  decline ;  he  observed  tliat  it 
would  only  increase  the  envy  which  was  already  so  virulent 
against  him,  and  would  cause  new  misrepresentations ;  as  he 
should  be  accused  of  paying  more  attention  to  the  settlement 
and  improvement  of  his  own  possessions  than  of  any  other  part 
of  the  island.' 

As  the  expenses  of  the  expeditions  had  hitherto  far  exceeded 
the  returns,  Columbus  had  incurred  debt  rather  tlian  reaped 
profit  from  the  share  he  had  been  permitted  to  take  in  them ; 
he  was  relieved,  therefore,  from  his  obligation  to  bear  an  eighth 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  past  enterprises,  excepting  the  sum 
which  he  had  advanced  toward  the  first  voyage ;  at  the  same 
time,  however,  he  was  not  to  claim  any  share  of  what  had 
hitherto  been  brought  from  the  island.  For  three  ensuing 
years  he  was  to  be  allowed  an  eighth  of  the  gross  proceeds  of 
every  voyage,  and  an  additional  tenth  after  the  costs  had  been 
deducted.  After  the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  the  original 
terms  of  agreement  were  to  be  resumed. 

To  gratify  his  honorable  ambition  also,  and  to  perpetuate  in 
his  family  the  distinction  gained  by  his  illustrious  deeds,  he 
was  allowed  the  right  of  establishing  a  mayorazgo,  or  per- 
petual entail  of  his  estates,  so  that  they  might  always  descend 
with  his  titles  of  nobility.  This  he  shortly  after  exercised  in  a 
solemn  testament  executed  at  Seville  in  the  early  part  of  1498, 
by  which  he  devised  his  estate  to  his  own  male  decendants, 
and  on  their  failure  to  the  male  decendants  of  his  brothers, 
and  in  default  of  male  heirs  to  the  females  of  his  lineage. 
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The  heir  was  always  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  admiral,  to  seal 
with  tliem,  to  sign  with  his  signature,  and  in  signing,  never  to 
use  any  other  title  than  simply  "The  Admiral,"  whatever 
other  titles  might  be  given  him  by  the  king,  and  used  by  him 
on  other  occasions.  Such  was  the  noble  pride  witJi  which  he 
valued  this  title  of  his  real  greatness. 

In  this  testament  he  made  ample  provision  for  his  brother, 
the  Adelantado,  his  son  Fernando,  and  his  brother  Don  Diego, 
the  last  of  whom,  he  intimates,  had  a  desire  to  enter  into  eccle- 
siastical life.  He  ordered  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  mayorazgo  should  be  devoted  to  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  and  in  relieving  all  poor  persons  of  his 
lineage.  He  made  provisions  for  the  giving  of  marriage-por- 
tions to  the  poor  females  of  his  family.  He  ordered  that  a 
married  person  of  his  kindred,  who  had  been  born  in  his 
native  city  of  Genoa,  should  be  maintained  there  in  com- 
petence and  respectability,  by  way  of  keeping  a  domicile  for 
the  family  there ;  and  he  commanded  whoevctr  should  inherit 
the  mayorazgo,  always  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the 
honor,  prosperity,  and  increase  of  the  city  of  CJenoa,  provided 
it  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Among  various  other  provis- 
ions in  this  will,  he  solemnly  provides  for  his  favorite  sclieme, 
the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  orders  his  son  Diego, 
or  whoever  else  may  inherit  his  estate,  to  invest  from  time  to 
time  as  much  money  as  he  can  spare,  in  stock  in  the  bank  of 
St.  George  at  Genoa,  to  form  a  permanent  fund,  with  which  he 
is  to  stand  ready  at  any  time  to  follow  and  servo  the  king  in 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Or  should  the  king  not  undertake 
such  enterprise,  then,  when  the  funds  have  accumulated  to  suf- 
ficient amount,  to  set  on  foot  a  crusade  at  his  own  charge  and 
risk,  in  hopes  that,  seeing  his  determination,  the  sovereigns 
may  be  induced  either  to  adopt  the  undertaking  or  to  author- 
ize him  to  pursue  it  in  their  name. 

Beside  this  special  undertaking  for  the  Catholic  faith,  he 
charges  his  heir  in  case  there  should  arise  any  schism  in  the 
church,  or  any  violence  menacing  its  prosperity,  to  throw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  devote  his  person  and  property 
to  defend  the  church  from  all  insult  and  spoliation.  Next  to 
the  service  of  God,  he  enjoins  loyalty  to  the  throne  ;  command- 
ing him  at  all  times  to  serve  the  sovereigns  and  their  heirs, 
faithfully  and  zealously,  even  to  the  loss  of  life  and  estate.  To 
insure  the  constant  remembrance  of  this  testament,  he  orders 
his  heir  that,  before  he  confesses,  he  shall  give  it  to  his  father 
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cotifi'HHor  to  rvtu],  who  is  lu  uxHiniiiu  liiiii  upon  his  r.-iilliful  fn]. 
lilnuMil  of  its  conditions.' 

As  Cohnnbns  had  felt  {i<i;<^ii(!v»'d  by  this  f^eniTid  liciMiso 
granted  in  April,  1  ID;'),  to  niaki;  discoveries  in  the  New  WoiM, 
considering  it  as  interfering  with  his  prerogatives,  a  royal  (Mlict 
was  issued  on  the  2d  of  .June,  1 1!>7,  rcitracting  wliatever  niiir|it 
he  prejudicial  to  iiis  interests,  or  to  the  previous  grants  iiiikK. 
hitn  by  tlie  crown.  "  It  never  was  our  inttMition,"  said  llic 
sovereigns  in  tiuiir  edict,  "  in  any  wi.y  to  alTect  tiic  rights  df 
the  sai(l  Don  Clirisf()|)iier  Cohnnbns,  nor  to  allow  the  (■(uivcii- 
lions,  privileges,  and  favors  whieli  we  have  granted  him  to  In. 
encroached  u[)on  or  violateil ;  but  on  the  contrary,  in  coiisc 
quence  of  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  us,  wo  intend  lo 
confer  still  further  favors  on  hini."  Such,  there  is  every  ro:i- 
8on  to  believe,  was  the  sincere  intention  (jf  the  magnaniuKnis 
Isabella;  but  the  stream  of  her  royal  bounty  was  poisoned  or 
diverted  by  the  base  channels  through  which  it  flowed. 

The  favor  shown  to  Cohnul)ns  was  extended  likewise  to  lii.s 
family.  The  titles  and  p«-erogativesof  Adelantado,  with  wiiii-li 
he  had  invested  his  brother  Don  IJartholonu'w,  hail  at  liist 
awakened  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  jealously  reserved 
all  high  dignities  of  the  kind  to  1)o  granted  exclusively  I>y  the 
crown.  liy  a  royal  letter  the  odlce  was  now  conferred  upon 
Don  Bartholomew,  as  if  through  spontaneous  favor  of  llic 
sovereigns,  no  allusion  being  made  to  his  havinj?  previously 
enjoyed  it. 

While  all  these  measures  were  taken  for  the  immedisitc 
gi-atification  of  Columbus,  others  were  adopted  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony.  Permission  was  granted  him  to  take  out 
three  hundred  and  thirty  ucrsons  in  royal  pay,  of  wl»om  forty 
were  to  be  escuderos,  or  servants,  one  hundred  foot-soldiers, 
thirty  sailors,  thirty  ship-boys,  twenty  miners,  fifty  husl):ui(l- 
men,  ten  gardeners,  twenty  mechanics  of  various  kinds,  and 
thirty  females,  lie  was  subseipiently  permitted  to  increase 
the  utim1)er,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  five  hundred ;  but  the  sid- 
ditional  individuals  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  and 
merchand'se  of  the  colony.  He  was  likewise  authorized  to 
grant  lands  to  all  such  as  were  disposed  to  cultivate  vineyards, 
orchards,  sugar  plantations,  or  to  form  any  other  rural  cstult- 
lishments,  on  condition  that  they  should  reside  as  householders 
on  the  island  for  four  yeai's  after  such  grant,  and  that  all  tlio 
brazil-wood  and  precious  metals  found  on  their  lands  should  be 
reserved  to  the  crown. 

>  This  teBtameut  ia  inaerlud  at  large  in  the  Appendix. 
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Nor  were  the  iiiti  rests  of  llie  iiiiliii|ii»y  natives  t'oi-<io(leii  by 
l|ii>  (•(iiii|i:issioiiale  heart  of  Isiili«>lia.  NotNvitlistaiidiii<i;  ibo 
((onliisiiis  by  wliicli  their  subjection  and  servitude  wimc  made 
iimtteis  of  civil  and  divine  rijiht,  and  sanctioned  by  i)(,'''ieal 
prtliilt's  of  the  day,  Isabellu  always  consented  with  the  p;reat- 
est  ii'liK'tanee  to  the  slavery  even  of  lhos(!  who  weri'  taken  in 
oju'ii  uarfaii! ;  wliih!  her  utmost  soliciliide  was  exerti-d  to  pro- 
tect tlie  unotfeiidinjj;  part  of  this  helpless  and  devoted  race. 
She  orderetl  that  the  ijreatest  care  should  be  taken  of  their 
ri'litjioiis  instruction,  and  the  "greatest  leniency  shown  in  col- 
Icclhij,'  the  triliiites  imposed  upon  them,  with  all  possible  in- 
(liilLieiiee  to  (hd'alcators.  In  fact,  the  injunctions  given  with 
ivs[)i'et  to  the  tri^atinent  both  of  Indians  and  Si»aniards,  are 
the  only  indications  in  the  royal  edicts  of  any  impression 
liiiviiij^  IxHMi  made  by  the  complaints  a<i!;ainst  Columbus  of 
si'vi'iily  in  his  <>()vernment.  It  was  <fenerally  recommended 
liy  the  sovereigns  that,  whenever  the  public  safety  di(\  not 
n'(|iiire  stern  measures,  there  should  be  manifested  a  disi)ositioii 
to  h'liity  and  easy  rule. 

Wlien  eviiry  intention  was  thus  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
eiown  to  despatch  the  expedition  to  the  colony,  unexpected 
dilliciiltics  arose  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  charm  was  dis- 
pelled which  in  the  precedinj^  voya<i;e  had  made  every  adven- 
tiiier  crowd  into  the  service  of  Columbus.  An  odium  had  bet'ii 
industriously  thrown  14)011  his  enterprises;  and  his  new-loiiiid 
world,  instead  of  a  rcj^ion  of  wealth  and  di!li<i,ht,  was  consiilered 
!i  land  of  poverty  and  disaster.  There  was  a  ililliculty  in  pro- 
cuiiii'j;  eitluM'  ships  or  men  for  the  voya<i;e.  To  remedy  the  tirst 
of  these  diiiiciencies,  one  of  those  arl  'rary  orders  was  issui'd, 
so  opposite  to  our  present  ideas  of  conu.iercial  policy,  empower- 
iii<^  the  ollicers  of  the  crown  to  press  into  the  service  whatever 
slii|)s  they  mi^ht  judij;e  suitable  for  the  '>ur[)Osed  expedition, 
toi;('tlier  with  their  masters  and  pilots;  and  to  fix  such  price 
for  their  remuneration  as  the  ollicers  should  deem  just  and  rea- 
soiiiihle.  To  supply  the  want  of  voluntary  recruits,  a  measure 
was  adopted  at  the  su«jfHi;st  ion  of  (Joliur/uus,'  which  shows  the 
(les[K'iate  alternatives  to  which  he  w.as  reduced  by  the  <j;reat  re- 
iictioii  of  pid)lic  sentinuMit.  This  was  to  commute  the  sentences 
of  ciiiiiinals  condemned  to  banishment,  to  the  galleys,  or  to  the 
mines,  into  transportation  to  the;  new  si'ttlements,  where  they 
well!  to  labor  in  the  public  service  without  pay.  Those  whose 
S('nteiie(>  was  banishment  for  lif(>,  to  be  transported  for  ten 
years;  those  banisluul   for  a  specific  term,  to   be  transported 

1  Ltuj  Cttuuit^  Hint,  lud.,  Ub.  1.  cuij.  112,  McJ.  ' 
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for  half  that  time.  A  general  pardon  was  published  for  all 
malefactors  at  large,  who  within  a  certain  time  should  surren. 
der  themselves  to  the  admiral  and  embark  for  the  colonies' 
those  who  had  committed  offences  meriting  death,  to  serve  for 
two  years,  those  whose  misdeeds  were  of  a  lighter  nature,  to 
serve  for  one  year.'  Those  only  were  excepted  from  this  in- 
dulgence  who  had  committed  heresy,  treason,  coining,  murder, 
and  certain  other  specific  crimes.  This  pernicious  measure,  caU 
culated  to  poison  the  population  of  an  infant  community  at  its 
very  source,  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  to  Columbus,  and 
of  misery  and  detriment  to  the  colony.  It  has  been  frequently 
adopted  by  various  nations,  whose  superior  experience  should 
have  tr\ught  them  better,  and  has  proved  the  bane  of  many  a 
rising  settlement.  It  is  assuredly  as  unnatural  for  a  metropolis 
to  east  forth  its  crimes  and  vices  upon  its  colonies,  as  it  would 
be  >r  a  parent  wilfully  to  ingraft  disease  upon  his  children. 
In  both  instances  the  obligation  of  nature  is  vitiated  ;  nor  should 
it  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  the  seeds  of  evil  thus  sown  should 
bring  forth  bitter  retribution. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  violent  expedients,  there  w  ^  still 
a  ruinous  delay  in  fitting  out  the  expedition.  This  is  piuLly  ac- 
counted for  by  changes  which  took  place  in  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Indies.  These  con- 
cerns had  for  a  time  been  consigned  to  Antonio  de  Torres,  in 
whose  name,  conjointly  with  that  of  Columbus,  many  of  the 
official  documents  had  been  made  out.  In  consequence  of  high 
and  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part  of  Torres,  he  was  re- 
moved from  office,  and  Juan  Rodriguez  do  Fonseca,  Bishop  of 
Badajos,  reinstated.  The  papers  had,  therefore,  to  be  made  out 
anew,  and  fresh  contracts  formed.  While  these  concerns  were 
tardily  attended  to,  the  queen  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  with 
afiliction  by  the  death  of  her  only  son,  Prince  Juan,  wiiose 
nuptials  had  been  celebrated  with  such  splendor  in  the  spring. 
It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  domestic  calamities  which  assailed 
her  affectionate  heart,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  affliction  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days.  In  the  midst  of  hor  distress,  how- 
ever, she  still  thought  of  Columbus.  In  consequence  of  his 
urgent  representations  of  the  misery  to  which  the  colony  must 
be  reduced,  two  ships  were  despatched  in  the  beginning  of  1  IDS, 
under  the  command  of  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel,  freighted 
with  supplies.  The  necessary  funds  were  advanced  by  the 
queen  herself,  out  of  the  moneys  intended  to  form  the  eudow- 

>  MuMoz,  lib.  vi.  f  la. 
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raent  of  her  daughter  Isabella,  then  betrothed  to  Emanuel,  King 
of  Portugal.  An  instance  of  her  kind  feeling  toward  Columbus 
was  also  evinced  in  the  time  of  her  affliction ;  his  two  sons, 
Diec'o  and  Fernando,  had  been  pages  to  the  deceased  prince  ;  tlie 
queen  now  took  them,  in  the  same  capacity,  into  her  own  service. 

With  all  this  zealous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
Columbus  still  met  with  the  most  injurious  and  discouraging 
delays  in  preparing  the  six  remaining  vessels  for  his  voyage. 
His  cold-blooded  enemy  Fonseca,  having  the  superintendence 
of  Indian  affairs,  was  enabled  to  impede  and  retard  all  his 
plans.  Tlie  various  petty  offlcers  and  agents  employed  in 
the  concerns  of  the  armament  were  many  of  them  minions  of  the 
bishop,  and  knew  that  they  were  gratifying  him  in  annoying 
Colmnbus.  They  looked  upon  the  latter  as  a  man  declining  in 
popularity,  who  might  ))e  offended  with  impunity  ;  they  scrupled 
not,  therefore,  to  throw  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  his  path,  and 
to  treat  him  occasionally  with  that  arrogance  which  petty  and 
ignoble  men  in  place  are  prone  to  exercise. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  at  the  present  day  that  such  im- 
portant and  glorious  enterprises  should  have  been  subject  to 
such  despicable  molestations.  Columbus  bore  them  all  with 
silent  indignation.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  land  he  was  bene- 
fiting; he  felt  that  the  popular  tide  was  setting  against  him, 
and  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  tolerate  many  present  grievances 
for  tiie  sake  of  effecting  his  great  pur^ioses.  So  wearied  and 
disheartened,  however,  did  he  become  by  the  impediments  art- 
fully thrown  in  his  way,  and  so  disgusted  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  fickle  public,  that  he  at  one  time  thought  of  abandoning  his 
discoveries  altogether.  Ho  was  chiefly  induced  to  persevere  by 
his  grateful  attachment  to  the  queen,  and  his  desire  to  achieve 
something  that  might  cheer  and  animate  her  under  her  afflictions.* 

At  length,  after  all  kinds  of  irritating  delays,  the  six  vessels 
were  fitted  for  sea,  though  it  was  impossible  to  coniiuer  the 
popular  repugnance  to  the  service  sufficiently  to  enlist  the  al- 
lotted number  of  men.  In  addition  to  the  persons  in  employ 
already  enumerated,  a  physician,  surgeon,  and  apothecary 
were  sent  out  for  the  relief  of  the  colony,  and  several  priests  to 
rei)lace  Friar  Boyle  and  certain  of  his  discontented  brethren  ; 
while  a  number  of  musicians  were  embarked  by  the  admiral  to 
cheer  and  enliven  the  colonists. 

Tlie  insolence  which  Columbus  had  suffered  from  the  minions 
of  Fonseca  throughout  this  long  protracted  time  of  preparation 


>  Latter  of  Culumbui  to  the  nunc  of  Prince  Juoa. 
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harassed  him  to  the  last  iiioineiit  of  his  sojourn  in  Spain,  ainl 
followud  him  to  tho  very  water's  edge.  Aujoiig  the  woiililoss 
hirelings  who  liad  annoyed  him,  the  most  noisy  and  i)resiniiiii<r 
was  Oiie  Ximeno  H.-eviesea,  treasurer  or  accountant  of  Fonsee:u 
He  was  not  an  old  Cinistian,  observes  the  venerable  Las  Casas ; 
J)y  which  It  is  to  be  understood  that  he  was  either  a  Jew  or  ;i 
Moor  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  had  an  impudt'iit 
f''ont  and  an  unbridled  tongue,  and,  echoing  tlie  sentiments  of 
his  patron  the  bisihop,  had  been  loud  in  his  abuse  of  the  ad- 
miral and  his  enterprises.  The  very  day  when  the  scjuadroii 
wtls  on  the  point  of  weighing  anchor,  Columbus  was  assailed 
by  the  insolence  of  this  Ximeno,  either  on  the  sliore  when  about 
to  embark,  or  on  board  of  his  ship  wherj  he  had  just  entered. 
In  the  huny  of  the  moment  he  forgot  h's  usual  self-command ; 
his  indignation,  hitherto  repressed,  suddenly  burst  forth.;  ho 
struck  the  despicable  minion  to  the  ground,  and  kicked  liini 
repeatedly,  venting  iu  this  unguardetl  oaroxysm  the  acciniiii- 
lated  griefs  and  vexations  which  had  long  rankled  in  his  mind.' 
Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  strongly  what  Colum])iis  had 
previously  suffered,  from  the  machinations  of  unworthy  men, 
than  this  transi)ort  of  passion,  so  unusual  in  his  well-governed 
temper.  He  deeply  regrettetl  it,  and  iu  i  letter  written  some 
time  afterward  to  Mie  sovereigns,  he  endeavored  to  obviate  the 
injury  it  might  do  him  in  their  oi)inion,  through  the  exaggera- 
tion and  false  coloring  of  his  enemies.  His  aiiprehensions  wore 
not  ill-founded,  for  Las  Casas  attributes  the  humiliating  meas- 
ures shortly  after  ado[>ted  by  the  sovereigns  toward  Columbus. 
to  the  unfavorable  impression  produced  by  this  affair.  It  had 
happened  near  at  home,  as  it  were,  under  the  very  eye;  of  tlie 
sovereigns  ;  it  s[;oke,  therefore,  more  (piickly  to  their  f»;elings 
than  more  important  allegations  from  a  distance.  The  personal 
castigation  of  a  i)ublic  olKcer  was  represented  as  a  tlat-'aiit 
instance  of  tho  vindictive  temper  of  Columbus,  and  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  charges  of  cruelty  and  oppression  sent  ."rom  tlie 
colony.  As  Ximeno  was  a  creature  of  the  invidious  Fonseca, 
the  affair  was  represented  to  the  sovereigns  in  the  most  odious 
point  of  view.  Thus  the  generous  intentions  of  pi'inces,  and 
the  exalted  sei'vices  of  their  subjects,  arc  ai)t  to  be  defeated  by 
the  intervention  of  cold  and  cial'ty  nien  in  ")lace.  liy  his  im- 
placable hostility  to  Columbus,  and  the  secret  )bstructions  whicli 
he  threw  in  the  way  of  the  most  illustrious  of  human  enteiprises. 
Fonseca  has  insured  i)erpetuity  to  his  name,  coupleil  wilii  the 
contempt  of  every  geneious  mind. 

>  LMh  CuriaH,  III  .1.  liid.,  lib.  i.  cup.  12U|  Mii- 
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On  tlio  noth  of  May,  1198,  Columbus  sot  sail  from  the  port 
of  Sail  Liu'iir  de  Ikirramoda,  with  his  sqiuulron  of  six  vessels, 
on  his  thiid  voyage  of  discovery.  The  rout«  he  proposed  to 
take  was  different  from  that  pursued  in  his  former  voyages.  He 
intended  to  depart  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  sailing  to 
tiie  soutli-wet't,  until  he  should  come  under  the  equinoctial  line, 
then  to  steer  directly  westward,  with  the  favor  of  the  trade- 
winds,  until  he  should  arrive  at  land,  or  find  himself  in  the 
longitude  of  Hispaniola.  Various  considerations  induced  him 
to  adopt  this  course.  In  his  preceding  voyage,  when  he  coasted 
tiie  southern  side  of  Cid)a,  under  tiie  l)elief  that  it  was  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  he  had  o1)served  that  it  swe[)t  off  toward  the 
south.  From  this  cireumHtance,  and  from  inforuiiition  gath- 
cii'il  among  the  natives  of  the  Carihl)ee  Islands,  he  was  induced 
ti)  III  lic\e  tliat,  a  great  tract  of  the  main-land  lav  to  the  south 
of  ihe  CO'  ntries  he  had  already  discovered.  King  John  H.  of 
1  ortugal  appears  to  have  entertained  a  similar  idea  ;  as  Herri'ra 
records  an  opinion  exi)ressed  by  that  monai'cli.  that  there  was 
a  continent  in  the  southern  ocean.'"'  If  this  were  tiie  case,  it 
was  sui)posed  by  Columbus  that,  in  pro|)ortion  as  he  approached 
the  e(juator,  and  extendi'd  his  discoveries  to  climates  more  and 
more  under  tlie  torrid  inlhience  of  the  sun,  he  should  find  the 
productions  of  nature  sublimated  by  its  rays  to  more  i)crfeet 
and  precious  qiialitii's.  He  was  strengthened  in  tliis  belief  by 
ti  letter  written  to  him  at  tlie  coumiand  of  the  (pieen,  by  one 
Jayue  Ferrer,  an  eminent  and  learned   lapidary,   who,  in  the 
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course  of  his  trading  for  precious  stones  and  metals,  had  been 
in  the  Levant  and  in  various  parts  of  the  East ;  had  conversed 
with  the  merchants  of  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  r.ml 
the  natives  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  was  considered 
deeply  versed  in  geography  geuej^Uy,  but  especially  in  thi; 
natural  histories  of  those  countries  whence  the  valuable  mer- 
chandise in  which  he  dealt  was  procured.  In  this  letter  Ferrer 
assured  Columbus  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the  rarest 
objects  of  commerce,  such  as  gold,  precious  stones,  drugs,  and 
spices,  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  regions  about  the  wpii- 
noctial  line,  where  the  inhabitants  were  black,  or  darkly  col- 
ored ;  and  that  until  the  admiral  should  arrive  among  people 
of  such  complexions  he  did  not  think  he  would  find  those  ar- 
ticles in  great  abundance^ 

Columbus  expected  to  find  such  people  more  to  the  south 
He  recollected  that  the  natives  of  Ilispaniola  had  spoken  of 
black  men  who  had  once  come  to  their  island  from  the  south  and 
south-e?st,  the  heads  of  whose  javelins  were  of  a  sort  of  metal 
which  they  called  Guaniu.  They  had  given  the  admiral  si)eci- 
mens  of  this  metal,  which,  on  being  assayed  in  Spain  proved 
to  be  a  mixture  of  eighteen  parts  gold,  six  silvc^.  .  ;  )  eight 
copper,  a  proof  of  valuable  mines  in  th  country  vvl).en<  >.  they 
came.  Charlevoix  conjectures  that  these  black  -^..oi/io  may 
have  come  from  the  Canaries,  or  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  been  driven  by  tempest  to  the  shores  of  Hispaniola.^  I| 
is  probable,  however,  that  Columbus  had  been  misinformed  a» 
to  their  color,  or  had  misunderstood  his  informants.  It  is  dif 
ficult  to  believe  that  the  natives  of  Africa,  or  the  Canaries, 
could  have  performed  a  voyage  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  frail 
and  scantily  provided  barks  they  were  accustomed  to  use. 

It  was  to  asceriain  the  truth  of  all  these  suppositions,  and  11 
correct,  to  arrive  at  the  favored  and  opulent  countries  about 
the  er,rui or,  inhabited  by  people  of  sirnihir  complexions  with 
those  of  t; :*;  vt  "leans  under  the  line,  that  Columbus  in  his 
present  voya  j:(!  lo  the  New  World  took  a  course  much  farther 
to  the  sor*,h  than  that  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued. 

Having  hearc''  U(.;ta  French  squad  on  was  cruisir.g  off  Cape 
St.  Vine  't  'h  s1oo(''  to  ,i\?,  south-vvi;st  after  leaving  St.  Lucar, 
touchin;;,  a!:  iLr-  i'..i:;uig  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  where  he 
remained  •.  f  :w  lays  taking  in  wood  and  water  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  then  C"  iiih';  m1  'lis  course  to  the  Canary  Islands.  (3n 
the  lyth  of  .»ini'?  hv  'urived  at  Gomara,  where  there  lay  at  anchor 

"  Nitvarrele.  (Joleo.,  torn.  ii.  doc.  n8. 

>  Chitrlcvois,  UIbI.  til.  Domingo,  lib.  Ui.  p.  102. 
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sFrench  cruiser  with  two  Spanish  prizes.  On  seeing  the  sq  lad- 
ron  of  Columbus  standing  into  the  harbor,  the  captain  of  the 
pri/ateer  put  to  sea  in  all  haste,  followed  by  his  prizes  ;  one  of 
which,  in  tlie  hurr^^  of  the  moment,  left  part  of  her  crew  on 
shore,  making  sail  with  only  four  of  her  armament  and  six 
Spanish  prisoners.  The  admiral  at  first  mistook  them  for  mer- 
chant ships  alarmed  by  his  warlike  appearance  ;  when  informed 
of  the  truth,  however,  he  sent  three  of  his  vessels  in  pursuit, 
hut  thiy  were  too  distant  to  be  overtaken.  The  six  Spaniards, 
however,  on  board  of  one  of  the  prizes,  seeing  assistance  at 
hajKi,  'oso  on  their  captors,  aud  the  admiral's  vessel  coming  up, 
»bo  pri'^<'  was  retaken,  and  brought  back  in  triumph  to  the  port. 
The  iuliviiral  relinquished  the  ship  to  the  captain,  and  gave  up 
tho  piisoners  to  the  governor  of  the  island,  to  be  exchanged  for 
six  Spaniards  carried  off  by  the  cruiser.^ 

Leaving  Gomara  on  the  21st  of  June,  Columbus  divided  his 
sfjiiadron  off  the  island  of  Fcrro :  three  of  the  ships  he  de- 
spatched direct  for  Ilispaniola,  to  carry  supplii  "  to  the  colony. 
One  oi  these  ships  was  commanded  by  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Ca- 
ravajal,  native  of  Baoza,  a  man  of  much  worth  and  integrity  ; 
the  second  by  Pedro  de  Arana  of  Cordova,  brother  of  Dona 
Beatrix  Henriquez,  the  mother  of  the  admiral's  second  son, 
Koriiaudo.  He  was  cousin  also  of  the  unfortunate  officer  who 
commanded  the  fortress  of  La  Navidad  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre. The  third  was  commanded  by  Juan  Antonio  Columbus 
(or  Colombo),  a  Genoese,  related  to  the  admiral,  a  man  of 
much  judgment  and  capacity.  These  captains  wore  alternately 
to  have  the  command,  and  boar  the  signal  light  a  week  at  a 
time.  The  admiral  carefully  pointed  out  their  course.  When 
they  came  in  sight  of  Ilispaniola  they  wcn^  to  steer  for  the 
south  side,  for  the  new  port  and  town,  which  lie  Hiipixjsed  to  be 
by  this  time  established  in  the  nimith  of  the  Orfenia,  according 
to  royal  orders  sent  out  l)y  C'oronel.  With  the  tluci'  rciTiaining 
vessels  the  admiral  prose  uted  Ills  voyage  (iMVard  tint  (  ape  de 
Verde  Islands.  The  sliii)  in  which  he  Hiillcd  was  decked,  tlii' 
other  two  were  merchant  caravels.'  As  he  advanced  wlllihi 
the  tropics  the  change  of  climate  and  the  close  and  sultry 
weather  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  the  gtiut,  folIow(;d  by  a 
violent  fever.  Notwithstanding  his  painful  illness,  he  j'Jijoycd 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  continued  to  keep  his 
reckoning  and  make  his  observatipfis  witji  hjs  usual  vigilance 
and  minuteness.  '  ' " 
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On  the  27ih  of  June  he  arrived  amonnf  the  Cape  do  Vcnie 
Islands,  whicJi,  instead  of  tlie  freshness  and  verdure  which  [\i(>\j 
nani(!  wonhl  betoiien,  presented  an  aspeet  of  the  most  eluieile.ss 
sterililv.  He  remained  among  these  islands  but  a  very  fevv 
days,  l)eing  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  obtainiiiir  goals' 
ilesh  for  ships'  provisions,  and  cattle  for  stock  for  the  isiiuul  cf 
llispaniohi.  To  piocu'-e  them  wouM  require  some  del:iv;  in 
the  mean  time  the  healti'  of  himself  and  of  his  people  .stiifcrfMl 
nude"  the  infl'ience  of  the  weather.  The  atmosphero  was 
loaded  witli  clouds  and  vapors  ;  neither  sun  nor  star  was  to  Ii  ■ 
seen  ;  a  sultry,  depressing  temperature  prevailed  ;  and  the  liviil 
looks  of  the  iuhabiLints  bore  witness  to  the  insalubrity  of  tin; 
climate.^ 

Leaving  the  island  of  Bucna  Vista  on  the  5th  of  July,  Cohini. 
bus  stood  to  the  soutii-west,  intending  to  continue  'd  until  lie 
found  himself  under  the  equinoctial  line.  Tiie  cui-rents,  how- 
ever,  whic?!  ran  to  the  north  and  north-west  among  these  islands 
i  npeded  his  progress,  and  kept  him  for  two  days  in  siii,lii  of 
the  Island  del  Fuego.  The  volcanic  summit  of  this  islaiul. 
which,  seen  at  a  distance,  resembled  a  church  witli  a  hjfty 
steeple,  and  which  was  said  at  limes  to  emit  smoke  and  lUuucs, 
was  tiie  last  point  discerned  ot  the  Old  World. 

Continuing  to  the  south-west  about  odc  liundrcd  and  twenty 
leagues,  he  found  himself,  on  the  13th  of  July,  according  to  lii's 
ol)servations,  in  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  lie  had 
entered  that  region  whicli  extends  for  eight  or  ten  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  and  U  Icnown  among  seamen  by  tiie  iianic 
of  tiie  calm  latitu'ies  The  trade-winds  from  tlie  south-east 
and  noi'th-east,  nioeling  in  tl;o  neighboihood  of  the  e(iuator, 
neutralize  each  otl' .r,  and  a  steaciy  caiumess  of  the  eleuients  h 
produced.  The  whoic  >(>a  is  I'ke  ;  mirror,  and  vessels  nii.  lin 
almost  motionless,  with  liappiog  sails;  the  crews  panting  endci 
the  heat  of  a  vertical  sun,  <  "  Kiga'od  by  any  relVosliing  lipiv.c. 
AVeeks  are  somtitim'-s  cmpK  yed  ii'  crossing  this  torpid  liucL  ut 
the  ocean. 

The  weather  f  .>r  some  time  ;  ast  had  been  cloudy  and  opprop>!- 
ivc  ;  i>ut  on  ihe  13th  there  was  a  Inight  and  burning  s\ui.  'I'li;^ 
wind  suddenl\  foil,  and  a  dead  .sultry  lalm  conmienced,  wiii'  li 
lasted  fi"  eiglii  days.  The  air  was  like  a  furnace;  tln'  tar 
nielt''d,  tlie  seams  of  the  .-^liips  yawned  ;  the  sail  meat  Ix'cainc 
piitiid  ;  tlie  wheat  was  i)a;'elie(l  as  if  with  lire  ;  tiu-  hoops  f^hiaiik 
from   the   wine   and   water  casks,  some   of   which   leaked,  and 
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ot'flcr^  burst ;  while  tlic  heat  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels  was  so 
suffocatini!;  that  no  one  coiihl  remain  below  a  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  the  damage  that  was  taking  place.  The  mariners  lost 
all  strength  and  spirits,  and  sank  under  the  oppressive  heat. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  old  fnhle  of  the  torrid  zone  was  about  to  be 
realized ;  and  that  they  were  approaching  a  fiery  region,  where 
it  would  be  inii)ossible  to  exist.  It  is  true  the  heavens  were, 
for  a  great  part,  of  the  time,  overcast,  and  there  were  drizzling 
showers ;  but  the  atmosphere  was  close  and  stifling,  and  there 
tviis  that  combination  of  heat  and  moisture  which  relaxes  all 
the  energies  of  the  human  frame. 

During  this  time  the  admiral  suffered  extremely  from  the 
ffout,  but,  as  usual,  the  activity  of  his  mind,  heightened  by  his 
anxiety,  allowed  him  no  indulgence  nor  repose.  He  was  in  an 
unknown  part  of  the  ocean,  wliere  every  thing  (loi)euded  upon 
his  vigilance  and  sagacity  ;  and  was  continually  watching  the 
phononiena  of  iho  elements,  and  looking  out  for  signs  of  land. 
Finding  the  hert  so  intolerable,  he  altered  his  corrse,  and  steered 
to  the  .south-wei- 1,  hoping  to  find  a  milder  temperature  farther 
on,  even  under  the  same  parallel.  lie  had  observed,  in  his 
previous  voyages,  that  after  sailing  westward  a  hundred  leagues 
from  the  Azores,  a  wonderful  change  took  place  in  the  sea  and 
sky,  lioth  becouilug  serene  and  bland,  and  the  air  temperate  and 
refreshing.  lie  imagined  that  a  peculiar  mildness  and  suavity 
prevailed  over  a  great  tract  of  ocean  extending  from  noith  to 
south,  into  which  the  navigator,  sailing  from  east  to  west,  would 
srddenly  enter,  as  if  crossing  a  line.  The  event  seemed  to 
justify  his  theory,  for  after  making  their  way  slowly  for  .5ome 
time  to  tbe  westward,  through  an  ordeal  of  heats  and  calms, 
with  a  murk}',  stifling  atmosphere,  the  ships  all  at  once  emerged 
into  a  genial  region,  a  pleasant,  cooling  breeze  pla^'ed  over  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  gently  filled  their  saii.^,  the  close  and 
drizzling  clouds  broke  away,  the  sky  became  serene  and  clear, 
and  the  sun  shone  forth  with  all  its  splendor,  but  no  longer  with 
a  burning  heat. 

Columbus  had  intended  on  reaching  this  temperate  tract,  to 
have  stood  once  more  to  the  south  and  then  westward  ;  l)ut  the 
late  parching  weather  had  opened  the  seams  of  his  ships,  and 
caused  them  to  leak  excessively,  so  that  it  was  uecessar}'  to 
seek  a  harbor  as  soon  as  possible,  where  they  might  be  refitted. 
Mu(  h  of  the  [)rovisious  also  was  spoili'd,  antl  tiie  water  nearly 
exiiaiistcid.  He  kept  on  therefore  directly  to  the  west,  trust- 
ing, from  the  fliglits  of  birds  and  other  favorable  indications, 
he  should  soon  arrivi    at  laud.     Day  after  day  pas&ed  awa^ 
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without  hi"  expectations  hv'xn^  realized.  Tiic  distresses  of  hig 
men  becaii  coiitimially  more  urgent ;  wiicrcfore,  Hupposiiw 
himself  in  the  longitude  of  tiie  Caril)bee  Islands,  he  bore  away 
toward  the  northward  in  search  of  them.' 

On  the  31st  of  July  there  was  not  above  one  cask  of  water 
remaining  in  each  ship,  when,  about  midday,  a  mariner  nt  the 
masthead  beheld  the  summits  of  three  moiuitaius  rising  above 
the  horizon,  and  gave  the  joyful  cry  of  land.  As  the  siiipsj 
drew  nearer  it  was  seen  that  these  mountains  were  united  at 
the  base.  Columbus  had  detcrnjincd  to  give  the  first  land  he 
should  behold  the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  ap[)earance  of 
these  three  mountains  united  into  one  struck  him  as  a  siiignlur 
couieidenoe  ;  and,  with  a  solenu)  feeling  of  devotion,  Ik*  iravc 
the  island  the  name  of  Lu  Trinidad,  which  it  bears  at  the 
present  day.^ 
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Shaping  his  course  for  the  island,  Columbus  approached  its 
eastern  extremity,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Punta  do  la 
Galcra,  from  a  rock  in  the  sea,  wliich  resembled  a  galley  under 
sail.  He  was  obliged  to  coast  for  five  leagues  along  the  southern 
shore  before  he  could  find  safe  anchorage.  On  the  followinj' 
day  (August  1),  lie  continued  coasting  westward,  in  search  of 
water  and  a  convenient  harbor  where  the  vessels  might  l)o 
careened.  He  was  surprised,  at  the  verdure  and  fertility  of  tlio 
country,  having  expected  to  find  it  more  parched  and  stirilo. 
as  he  approached  the  equator ;  where.is  he  beheld  gnjvcs  of 
palm-trees  and  luxuriant  forests,  sweeping  down  to  the  seaside, 
witl)  fountains  and  running  streams.  The  shores  were  low  and 
uninhabited,  but  the  country  rose  in  the  inierior,  was  cultivated 
in  many  places,  and  enlivened  by  hamlets  and  scattered  liid)it;i- 
tions.  In  a  word,  the  softness  and  purity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  verdure,  freshness,  and  sweetness  of  the  country,  appeared 
to  him  to  equal  the  delights  of  early  spring  in  the  beautiful 
province  of  Valencia.' 

Anchoring  at  a  [mint  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Punta  de 


•  Hli?t.  del  AlmiiniHF,  cap.  67.  '  Iliid.,  iibl  sup. 

*  Letter  of  Culuiubus  to  the  iJoveieiguB  from  ili»paiiiolai  Kavarret«,  Cul««.  torn.  1. 
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ho  sent  tlie  lt<)!i(.-i  on  idiorc  for  wiilei.      Tln'V  foinul  ui\ 


iliiinilaiit  and  linipid  hrouk,  at  wliich  tlicy  liih'tl  tliidr  i'atd<s,  but 
tliere  'vas  no  satV  iiarlior  for  llii!  ve!ss(ds,  nor  could  they  meet 
witli  any  of  the  islanders,  tlionjj;!!  they  found  prints  of  footste[)s, 
jiiid  various  (isliinL!;  inipleincnts,  left  Ixdiind  i:i  the  hurry  «d' 
llialit.  There  were  tracks  also  of  animals,  which  they  supposed 
'o  be  "■oats,  l>ut  which  must  have  been  deer,  with  which,  as  it 
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ftervvard  ascertained,  tlie  islimd  altounded. 


Vi'hile  coaslinj^  tlie  island  Columbus  Ixdidd  land  to  the  south, 
stretehinji;  to  the  distance  of  more  tlian  twrnly  leatjucs.  It 
WMstliaL  low  tract  of  coast  intersected  by  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  Oronoco,  but  tlic  admiral,  suppitsinj;-  It  to  be  an  island, 
<,'avc  it  the  name  of  I. a,  Isla  Santa;  little  in)aginin<z;  that  lie  now 
i'or  till'  first  time  beludd  that  continent,  that  Terra  Firma,  which 
!i;id  lieen  the  object  of  iiis  earnest  search. 

0)1  the  2d  of  Auijust  he  continued  on  to  the  south-west  point 
of  Trinidad,  whi(di  lie  called  I'oint  Arenal.  It  stretched  toward 
a  eoncspoiiding  jioiiit  of  Terra  Fiiina,  making  a  narrow  pass, 
witli  a  high  rock  in  the  centre,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
I",l  (lallo.  Near  this  pass  the  ships  cast  anchor.  As  they  were 
apinoaching  this  i)lace,  a  large  canoe;  with  five  and  twenty 
Iiiiliaiis  put  off  from  the  shore,  but  paused  on  coming  within 
l)(i\v-shot,  and  hailed  the  shiiis  in  a  language  wITudi  no  one  on 
hoiird  understood.  Columbus  tried  to  allure  the  savages  on 
hoard,  by  friendly  signs,  by  the  display  of  looking-glasses, 
hasius  of  polished  metal,  and  various  glittering  trinkets,  l)ut  all 
ill  vaiii.  They  remained  gazing  in  mute  wonder  for  aliove  two 
hours,  with  their  paddles  in  tlu'ir  hands,  ready  to  take  to  flight 
on  the  least  attempt  to  approach  them.  They  were  all  young 
men.  well  formecl,  and  naked,  excepting  bands  and  fillets  of 
eottoii  altout  their  heads,  and  coloi'cd  cloths  of  the  same  about 
!lu'ir  loins.  They  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  latter 
feathered  and  tipped  with  bone,  and  they  had  bucklers,  an 
iirfiele  of  armor  seen  for  the  first  time  among  the  inhabitants 
..r  the  New  World. 

Finding  all  other  means  to  attract  them  ineffectual,  Colum 
liiis  now  tiii'd  the  power  of  music.  He  knew  tlie  fondness  of 
the  Indians  for  dances  pciformed  to  the  sound  of  their  rude 
(liiinis  and  the  chant  of  their  traditional  ballads.  He  ordered 
.something  similar  to  be  executed  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  where, 
while  one  man  sang  to  the  bent  of  the  tabor,  and  the  sound  of 
other  musical  Inst nimeiits,  the  shi|)-boys  danced,  after  the 
popular  Spanish  fashion.  No  sooner,  however,  did  this  sym- 
phony strike  up.  than  the  Indians    mistaking  it  for  a   signal  of 
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liostilitioa,  put  tlii'ir  bucklors  on  their  anus  sci/ed  tlicir    bowg 
and  k't  fly  i\  shower  of  uitowh.     This  rudo  siihitJitioii  wmh  im- 
mediately  answired  by  the  di8char«fe  of  a  couple  of  crosH-bows 
which  put  the  uuilitois  to  llight,  and   concluded  thia  singular 
cntertaiunicnt. 

Though  thus  shy  of  the  aduiiral's  vessel,  they  npproacliid 
one  of  the  caravels  without  hesitation,  and,  nuiuing  iiiuitr  the 
stern,  had  a  parley  with  the  piliit,  who  gave  a  cap  and  a  iniuillc 
to  the  one  who  apijcured  to  be  the  chieftain,  lie  received  l.iu 
))rea('nt8  with  great  delight,  inviting  the  pilot  by  signs  to  coiin; 
to  land,  where  he  should  be  well  entertained,  and  receive  giiat 
presents  in  return.  On  his  appearing  to  cc^nsent,  they  wini  to 
shore  to  wait  for  him.  The  pilot  i)ut  off  in  the  boat  of  Urn 
caravel  to  ask  permission  of  the  admiral;  but  the  Indians, 
seeing  him  go  on  board  of  the  hostile  ship,  suspected  some 
treachery,  and  springing  into  their  canoe,  daited  away,  uor 
was  any  thing  more  seen  of  them.' 

The  complexion  and  other  physical  characteristics  of  thcsi> 
savages  caused  much  surprise  and  8i)eculation  in  the  niuia  yj[ 
Columbus.  Supposing  himself  in  the  seventh  degree  of  latitude, 
though  actually  in  the  tenth,  he  expected  to  find  the  inhabitants 
similar  to  the  uatives  of  Africa  under  the  same  parallel,  who 
were  black  and  ill-shaped,  with  crisped  hair,  or  rather  woul; 
whereas  these  were  well  formed,  had  long  hair,  and  were  even 
fairer  than  those  more  distant  from  the  equator.  The  clinmte, 
also,  instead  of  being  hotter  as  he  approached  the  equinoctial, 
appeared  more  temperate.  He  was  now  in  the  dog-days,  yet 
the  nights  and  mornings  were  so  cool  that  it  was  necessary  to 
use  covering  as  in  winter.  This  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
the  torrid  zone,  especially  in  calm  weather,  when  there  is  no 
wind,  for  nature,  by  heavy  dews,  in  the  long  nights  of  those 
latitudes,  cools  and  refreshes  the  earth  after  the  gneat  hrals  uf 
the  day.  Columbus  was  at  first  greatly  perplexed  by  those 
contradictions  to  the  course  of  nature,  as  observed  in  the  Old 
World  ;  they  were  in  opposition  also  to  the  expectations  he  had 
founded  on  the  theory  of  Ferrer  the  lajmlary,  but  they  gradu- 
ally contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  theory  which  was  spring- 
ing up  in  his  active  imagination,  and  which  will  be  presently 
shown. 

After  anchoring  at  Point  Arenal,  the  crews  were  permitted 
to  land  and  refresh  themselves.  There  were  no  runs  of  water, 
but  by  sinking  pits  in  the  sand  they  soon  obtained  sullicient  to 

»Hlit.  del.  Almirantc,  cap.  88.  P.  Martyr,  dpcad.  1.  Hb.  vi.  Las  Casnu,  Hist.  Ind.,  Mb. 
i.cap,  li&,  MB.  Letter  of  Culumbus  to  the  (JaHtlllun  Sovereigus,  Navarrete  Coluc,  torn,  i. 
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fill  the  ranks.  The  nnehorage,  at  this  pliiro,  however,  was  ex- 
tronielv  insocure.  A  rapid  curri'iit  set  frotn  tlu!  eaHtward 
throu'di  (lie  strait  formed  by  the  inaiii-hiud  :iiid  tlio  island  of 
Trinidad,  flowing,  as  CohimhiiH  observed,  iiighL  and  (hiy,  witli 
as  niiieh  fmy  as  the  (lua(hd(|niver  when  swollen  by  Hoods.  In 
the  pass  between  I'oint  Areinil  iind  its  eorrespoiiding  point, 
the  eoiilined  current  boiled  and  niged  to  such  ii  degree  that  he 
thou'dit  it  was  crossed  by  a  reef  of  ro<'l<s  und  shoals,  preventing 
all  entrance,  with  others  extending  beyond,  over  which  the 
wiiters  roared  like  breakers  on  ti  rocky  shore.  To  this  i)ass, 
from  its  angry  and  dangerous  appearance,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Boca  del  Sierpe  (tiie  Mouth  of  the  Serpent).  He  thus  found 
himself  placed  between  two  diniculties.  The  continual  current 
from  the  east  seemed  to  prevent  uU  return,  while  the  rocks 
which  appeared  to  beset  the  pa.ss  threatened  destruction  if  he 
shoidd  proceed.  Being  on  Imard  of  his  ship,  late  at  night,  kept 
awake  by  painful  illness  and  an  anxious  und  watchful  si)irit, 
he  heard  a  terrible  roaring  from  the  south,  and  beheld  the  sea 
heaped  up,  as  it  were,  into  a  gniat  ridge  or  hill,  the  height  of 
the  slii[).  covered  with  foam,  and  rolling  toward  him  with  a 
tremendous  uproar.  As  this  furious  surge  approached,  rendered 
more  terrible  in  appearance  by  the  obscin-ity  of  night,  he  trem- 
lili'd  for  the  safety  of  his  vesstds.  Ills  own  ship  was  suddenly 
lifted  up  to  such  a  height  that  he  dreaded  lest  it  should  be  over- 
turned or  cast  upon  tlie  rocks,  while  another  of  the  ships  was 
torn  violently  from  her  anchorage.  The  crews  were  for  a  time 
ii.  great  consternation,  fearing  the}- should  be  swallowed  up; 
but  the  mountainous  surge  passed  on,  and  gradually  subsided, 
after  a  violent  contest  with  the  counter-currciut  of  the  strait.' 
This  sudden  rush  of  water,  it  is  supposed,  was  caused  by  the 
swelling  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  tlow  into  the  Gulf  of  I'aria, 
and  which  were  jus  y(>i  unknown  to  (!olumbus. 

Anxious  to  extricate  himself  from  this  dangerous  neighbor- 
liiMxl.  he  sent  the  boats  on  the  following  morning  to  sound  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  Hoca  del  Sierpe,  and  to  ascertain  wdiether 
it  was  possible  for  ships  to  pass  through  to  the  northward.  To 
his  great  joy,  they  returned  with  a  report  that  there  were  sev- 
eral fathoms  of  water,  and  currents  and  eddies  setting  l)oth 
ways,  either  to  enter  or  return.  A  favorable  breeze  prevailing, 
he  immediately  made  sail,  find  passing  through  the  formidable 
strait  in  safety,  found  himnelf  in  a  tranquil  expanse  beyond. 

He  was  now  on  the  i.iner   side   of  Trinidad.     To   his  left 
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spro:id  the  bi'Oiul  <i;iilf  since  known  by  llw  ummic  of  Paria,  which 
he  .supposed  to  he  tlie  open  se:i,  hut  \v;is  snrpriseil.  on  hislinir 
it,  to  lincl  tiie  water  fresli.  He  continued  northward,  toward  -i 
mountain  at  tlie  north-west  point  of  the  island,  al)out  Ibiutoeii 
leagues  from  Point  Arenal.  Here  he  beheld  two  lofty  capos 
op[)osite  each  other,  one  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  other 
to  the  west,  on  the  long  i>romontory  t)f  Paria,  which  stretclies 
from  the  main-land  and  forms  the  northern  side  of  tlie  gulf, 
but  which  Columbus  mistook  for  an  island,  and  named  Islu  tie 
Gracia. 

Between  these  capes  there  was  another  pass,  which  appeared 
even  more  dangerous  than  the  IJoca  del  Sierpe,  being  beset  willi 
rocks,  among  which  the  current  forced  its  way  with  roariiij^ 
turbulence.  To  this  pass  Columlms  gave  the  name  of  iJoea  del 
Dragon.  Not  choosiuij;  to  encounter  its  apparent  dangers,  lie 
turned  northward,  on  Sunday,  the  r)tli  of  August,  aiu!  steered 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  su[)iK)sed  island  of  (Jracia,  intending 
to  keep  on  until  he  came  to  tlie  end  of  it,  and  then  to  strike 
northward  into  the  free  and  open  ocean,  and  shape  his  course 
for  Ilispaniola. 

It  was  a  fair  and  beautiful  coast,  indented  with  fine  harbora 
lying  close  to  each  other;  the  country  cultivated  in  many 
places,  ui  others  covered  with  fruit-trees  and  stateh*  forests, 
and  watered  by  fre(pient  streams.  What  greatly  astonished 
Columbus  was  still  to  find  the  water  fresh,  and  that  it  grew 
more  and  more  so  the  farther  he  proceeded  ;  it  ludng  that  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  various  rivers  which  empty  themselves 
into  this  gulf  are  swollen  by  rains,  and  pour  forth  su(di  quan- 
tities of  fresh  water  as  to  conquer  the  saltness  of  the  ocean. 
He  was  also  surprised  at  the  placidity  of  the  sea,  whieli  ap- 
peared as  tranquil  and  safe  as  one  vast  harbor,  so  that  tliere 
was  no  need  of  seeking  a  port  to  anchor  in. 

As  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  hold  any  coinmunicaiion  with 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  Now  World.  The  shores  which 
he  had  visited,  though  occasionally  cultival('(l,  were  sil"iit  and 
deserted,  and,  excepting  the  fugitive  party  in  the  canoe  at 
Point  Arenal,  he  had  seen  nothing  of  tlu;  natives.  Afti'r  sail- 
ing several  leagues  along  the  coast,  he  anchonMl,  on  Monday, 
the  Gth  of  August,  at  a  place  where  there  appeared  siijiis  of 
cultivation,  and  sent  the  boats  on  shore.  Tliey  found  recent 
traces  of  people,  but  not  an  individual  was  to  be  seen.  The 
coast  was  hilly,  covered  with  beautiful  and  fruitful  groves,  and 
abounding  with  monkeys.  Continuing  fartlier  westward,  to  w  lieie 
the  country  was  more  level,  Columbus  anchored  in  a  river. 
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Immcdiatoly  a  caiioe,  with  three  or  four  Indians,  carac  off  to 
the  caravel  nearest  to  the  shore,  the  captain  of  which,  pretend- 
incr  a  desire  to  accompany  them  to  land,  sprang  into  their 
canoe,  overturned  it,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  seamen, 
secured  the  Indians  as  they  were  swimming.  When  brought 
to  the  admiral,  he  gave  them  beads,  hawks'  bells,  and  sugar, 
and  seut  them  highly  gratified  on  shore,  where  many  of  their 
countrymen  were  assembled.  This  kind  treatment  had  the  usual 
effect.  Such  of  the  natives  as  had  canoes  came  off  to  the  ships 
fvith  the  fullest  conlidence.  They  were  tall  of  stature,  finely 
foruiod,  and  free  and  graceful  in  their  movements.  Their  hair 
was  long  and  straight ;  some  wore  it  cut  short,  but  none  of 
them  braided  it,  as  was  the  custom  among  the  natives  of  His- 
paniola.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  arrows,  and  targets ; 
the  men  wore  cotton  cloths  about  their  heads  aiul  loins,  beau- 
tifully wrought  with  various  colors,  so  as  at  a  distance  to  look 
liiie  silk  ;  but  the  women  \vei\j  entirely  naked.  They  brought 
bread,  maize,  and  other  eatables,  with  different  kinds  of  bev- 
erage, some  white,  made  from  maize,  and  resembling  beer,  and 
otlurs  green,  of  a  vinous  flavor,  and  expressed  from  various 
fruits.  Tlioy  appeared  to  judge  of  every  tiling  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  as  others  examine  ol)jects  by  the  sight  or  touch.  When 
tliey  approached  a  boat,  they  smelt  to  it,  and  then  to  the 
people.  In  like  manner  every  thing  that  was  given  them  was 
tried.  They  set  but  little  value  upon  beads,  but  were  extrava- 
gantly delighted  with  hawks'  bells,  iirass  was  also  held  in 
liigii  estimation  ;  they  appeared  to  find  something  extremely 
grateful  in  the  smell  of  it,  and  called  it  Turey,  signifying  that 
it  was  from  the  skies.' 

From  these  Indians,  Columbus  understood  that  the  name  of 
their  country  was  Taria,  and  that  farther  to  the  west  he  woi.ld 
find  it  more  populous.  Taking  several  of  them  to  serve  as 
guides  and  mediators,  he  proceeded  eight  leagues  westward  to 
a  point  which  he  called  Aguja  or  the  Needle.  Here  he  arrived 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  the  day  dawned  he 
was  delighted  with  the  l)eauty  of  the  country.  It  was  cidti- 
vated  in  many  places,  highly  populous,  and  adorned  with 
niaguilicent  vegetation ;  habitations  were  interspersed  among 
groves  laden  with  fruits  and  flowers ;  grape-vines  intwined 
themselves  among  the  trees,  and  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
fluttered  from  branch  to  branch.  The  air  was  temperate  and 
bland,  and  sweetened  by  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  blossoms ; 
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nnd  numerous  fountains  and  limpid  streams  kept  up  a  uni- 
versal verdure  and  freshness.  C'oluuihus  was  so  inueh  elianncd 
witii  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  tiiis  part  of  the  coast  thai  he 
gave  it  tlie  naine  of  The  (lardens. 

Tlie  natives  came  off  in  great  numbers,  in  canoes,  of  superior 
eonstructioM  to  tliose  liitlierto  seen,  bein<;  very  large  and  light, 
with  a  cabin  in  the  centre  for  the  ncconnnodation  of  tlie  owner 
and  his  family.  The}'  invited  Columbus,  in  the  name  of  tju'ir 
king,  to  come  to  land.  Many  of  them  had  collars  and  hnr- 
nislied  plates  about  their  necks,  of  that  inferior  kind  of  gola 
called  by  the  Indians  (iuanin.  They  said  that  it  came  from  a 
high  land,  which  they  pointed  out,  at  no  great  distance,  to  the 
west,  but  intimated  that  it  was  dangerous  to  go  there,  either 
because  the  inhabitants  were  cannil)als,  or  the  place  infested 
by  venomous  animals.'  But  what  aroused  the  attention  and 
awakened  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards,  was  the  sight  of 
strings  of  pearls  round  the  arms  of  some  of  the  natives. 
These,  they  informed  Columbus,  were  procured  on  the  sea- 
coast,  on  the  northern  side  of  Paria,  which  he  still  supposed  to 
be  an  island ;  and  they  showed  the  mother-of-pearl  shells 
whence  they  had  be>!.'  taken.  Anxious  for  further  informa- 
tion, and  to  procure  specimens  of  these  i)earls  to  send  to  Spain, 
he  despatched  the  boats  to  shore.  A  multitude  of  the  natives 
came  to  the  beach  to  receive  them,  headed  In*  the  chief  caci(]ne 
and  his  son.  They  treated  the  Spaniards  with  i>rofound  rever- 
ence, as  beings  descended  from  heaven,  and  conducted  them  to 
a  spacious  house,  the  residence  of  the  cacique,  where  they  were 
regaled  with  bread  and  various  fruits  of  excellent  flavor,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  beverage  already  mentioned.  While 
they  were  in  the  house,  the  men  remained  together  at  one  end 
of  it,  and  the  women  at  the  other.  After  they  had  finished 
their  collation  at  the  house  of  the  caci(pie,  they  were  taken  to 
that  of  his  son,  where  a  like  repast  was  set  liefore  them.  These 
people  were  remarkably  affable,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they 
possessed  a  more  intrepid  and  martial  air  and  s|)irit  than  the 
natives  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  They  were  fairer,  Columbus 
observes,  than  any  he  had  yet  seen,  though  so  near  to  the 
equinoctial  line,  where  he  had  expe<'ted  to  find  them  of  the 
color  of  Ethiopians.  Many  ornaments  of  gold  were  seen  among 
them,  but  all  of  an  inferior  quality  :  one  Indian  had  a  piece  of 
the  size  of  an  apple.  They  had  various  kinds  of  domesticated 
parrots,  one  of  a  light  green  color,  with  a  yellow  neck,  and  the 

>  Letter  of  Columbus  to  the  Caatilian  Sovereigui,  Nuvarrete,  Culuc,  turn.  i.  p.  'iitt. 
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tips  of  the  wings  of  a  bright  red  ;  others  of  the  size  of  domestio 
fowls,  and  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  excepting  some  azure  feathers  ia 
the  wings.  These  they  readily  gave  to  the  Spaniards ;  but 
what  the  latter  most  coveted  were  the  pearls,  of  which  they 
saw  many  necklaces  and  bracelets  among  the  Indian  women. 
The  latter  gladly  gave  them  in  exchange  for  hawks'  bells  or 
any  article  of  brass,  and  several  specimens  of  fine  pearls  were 
nrocined  for  the  admiral  to  send  to  the  S(jvereign.^ 

The  kindness  and  amity  of  this  people  were  heightened  by 
an  intelligent  demeanor  and  a  martial  frankness.  They  seemed 
worthy  of  the  beautiful  country  they  inhabited.  It  was  a  cause 
of  great  concern  both  ^o  them  and  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
could  not  understand  each  other's  language.  They  conversed, 
however,  })y  signs ;  mutual  good-will  made  their  intercourse 
easy  and  pleasant ;  and  at  the  hour  of  vespers  the  Spaniards 
returned  on  board  of  their  ships,  highly  gratified  with  their 
eutertaiument. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CONTINUATION   OF  THE   VOYAGE  THKOUlill   THE  GULF   OF   PARIA — 
KETUUN    TO   lIISrANIOLA. 


[1498.] 

The  quantity  of  fine  pearls  found  among  the  natives  of 
Paria  was  suflicient  to  arouse  the  sanguine  anticipations  of 
Columbus.  It  appeared  to  corroborate  the  theory  of  Ferrer, 
the  learned  jeweller,  that  as  he  approached  the  equator  he 
would  find  the  most  rare  and  precious  productions  of  nature. 
His  active  imagination,  with  its  intuitive  rapidity,  seized 
upon  every  circumstance  in  unison  with  his  wishes,  and, 
combining  them,  drew  thence  the  most  brilliant  inferences. 
He  had  read  in  Pliny  that  pearls  are  generated  from  drops 
of  dew  which  fall  into  the  mouths  of  03'sters ;  if  so,  what 
place  could  be  more  propitious  to  their  growth  and  multii)li- 
cation  than  the  coast  of  Paria?  The  dew  in  those  parts  was 
h(!avy  and  abundant,  and  the  oysters  were  so  plentiful  that 
they  clustered  about  the  roots  and  pendent  branches  of  the 
mangrove  trees,  which  grew  within  the  margin  of  the  tran- 
quil sea.     When  a  branch  which  had  drooped  for  a  time  in  the 
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water  was  drawn  forth,  it  was  found  covered  with  oj-stprs. 
Las  Casas,  noticing  this  sanguine  couchision  of  Cohinihiis,  oh. 
serves,  that  the  shell-fish  hero  sjKikeu  of  are  not  of  1\m  kitnl 
which  produce  pearl,  for  that  those  by  a  natund  instinct,  as  if 
conscious  of  their  precious  charge,  hide  tlieuisclves  iu  tlio 
deepest  water.* 

Still  imagining  the  coast  of  Paria  to  be  an  island,  and 
anxious  to  circumnavigate  it,  and  arrive  at  the  plnce  wlune 
these  pearls  were  said  by  the  Indians  to  abound,  Cohuiihus 
left  (he  Gardens  on  thv  10th  of  August,  and  continued  coast- 
ing westward  within  the  gulf,  in  search  of  an  outlet  to  the 
north.  lie  observed  iHjrtions  of  Terra  Firina  appearing  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  which  he  supposed  to  be  isi;iiuls, 
and  called  them  Isabeta  and  Tramontana,  and  fancied  tiiat 
the  desired  outlet  to  the  sea  must  lie  between  them.  As  he 
advanced,  however,  he  found  the  water  continually  growing 
shallower  and  fresher,  until  he  did  not  dare  to  venture  any 
farther  with  his  ship,  which,  he  observed,  was  of  too  great  a 
size  for  expeditions  of  this  kind,  being  of  an  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  requiring  three  fathoms  of  water.  He  came  to 
anchor,  therefore,  and  sent  a  liglit  caravel  called  the  C'(trrpo, 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  an  outlet  to  the  occiun  be- 
tween the  supposed  islands.  The  caravel  returned  on  the 
following  day,  reporting  that  at  the  western  end  of  the  gulf 
there  was  an  opening  of  two  leagues,  which  led  into  an  inner 
and  circular  gulf,  surrounded  by  four  openings,  apparently 
smaller  gulfs,  or  rather  mouths  of  rivers,  from  whicli  thnvcd 
the  great  quantity  of  fresh  water  that  sweetened  the  neigh- 
boring sea.  In  fact,  from  one  of  these  mouths  issued  the 
great  river  the  Cuparipari,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Paria. 
To  this  inner  and  circular  gulf  Columbus  gave  the  name  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  through  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  aboinidcd 
in  its  waters,  though  none,  in  fact,  are  found  there.  lie  still 
imagined  that  the  four  openings  of  which  the  mariners  sjwke 
might  be  intervals  between  islands,  tliough  they  a.'lirmed  that 
all  the  land  he  saw  was  connected.*  As  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  farther  westward  with  his  ships,  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  retrace  his  course,  and  seek  an  exit  to  the  north 
by  the  Boca  del  Dragon.  He  would  gladly  have  conti'Uied  for 
some  time  to  explore  this  coast,  for  he  considered  himself  in 
one  of  those  opulent  regions  described  as  the  most  favored 
upon  earth,  and  which  increase  in  riches  toward  the  etpiator. 

*  Lm  Caiai,  nut.  Ind.,  cap.  IM.  *  Hist.  d«l  Almiraiite,  cup.  78. 
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jQipci'ioiis  c(»iisi(lrrjiti()ns,  liowi'vcr,  coiiipcllcd  him  to  sliortcn 
Iijrf v(»V!ii;f,  :>i>"l  hiiHtfii  to  S:iM  Domingo.  The  scii-wtoics  of  hiH 
yljips'wi'n;  ahiiost  fxhiiiisU'cl,  aiul  tlie  various  supiilicH  for  tiio 
colon}')  with  which  they  were  frei<^hte(l,  were  in  (hiiifjer  of 
siM)ihii;X-  III^  was  sulTerii)}^,  also,  extremely  in  his  health. 
U('hi<l»'«  the  gout,  whieh  had  remlered  him  a  cripple  for  the 
irrcater  part  of  the  voyaj^e,  he  was  alllicted  by  a  complaint 
ill  liis  eyes,  caused  by  fatigue  and  over-watching,  wiiich  al- 
most deprived  him  of  sight.  Even  the  voyage  along  the 
coast  of  C'ulia,  \\v.  observe;},  in  which  he  was  three  and  thirty 
days  almost  without  sleep,  had  not  so  injiu'cd  his  eyes  and 
disordered  his  Irame,  or  caused  him  so  much  painful  suffering 
a,s  the  present.* 

On  tlio  11th  of  August,  therefore,  he  set  sail  eastward  for 
the  l)Oca  del  Dragon,  and  was  borne  along  with  great  velocity 
by  the  currents,  wliich,  however,  prevented  liim  from  landing 
again  at  his  favorite  spot,  the  Gardens.  On  Sunday,  the  l^tli, 
he  ancliored  near  to  the  Boca,  in  a  line  harbor,  to  which  he 
pave  the  name  of  I'uerto  de  Clatos,  from  a  species  of  monkey 
called  gato  paulo,  with  which  the  neighborhood  abounded.  On 
the  margin  of  the  sea  he  perceived  many  trees  which,  as  he 
thought,  produced  the  mirabolane,  a  fruit  only  found  in  the 
countries  of  the  East.  There  were  great  numbers  also  of  man- 
groves growing  within  the  water,  with  oysters  clinging  to 
their  branches,  their  mouths  open,  as  he  supposed,  to  receive 
the  dew,  which  was  afterward  to  be  transformed  to  pearls.' 

On  the  following  morning,  the  14th  of  August,  toward  noon 
the  ships  approached  the  iJoca  del  Dragon,  and  prepared  to 
ventine  through  that  formidable  pass.  The  distance  from 
(ape  Hoto  at  the  end  of  I'aria,  and  Cape  Lapa  the  extremity  of 
Trinidad,  is  about  five  leagues;  but  in  the  interval  there  were 
two  islands,  which  C'ohnnbus  named  C'arac(il  and  Delphin.  TIkj 
iiiilii'tuoiis  body  of  fresh  water  whieh  flows  through  the  gulf, 
iiaitieularly  in  the  rainy  months  of  July  and  August,  is  confined 
at  thi;  narrow  outlets  between  these  islands,  where  it  causes  a  tur- 
Imleut  sea,  foaming  and  roaring  as  if  breaking  over  rocks,  and 
rendering  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  gulf  extremely  danger- 
ous. The  horrors  and  perils  of  such  places  are  always  tenfold 
to  discoverers,  who  have  no  chart,  nor  pilot,  nor  advice  of 
previous  voyager,  to  guide  them.  Columbus,  at  first,  appre- 
hended sunken  rocks  and  shoals  ;  but  on  attentively  considering 
the  commotion  of  the  strait,  he  attributed  it  to  the  conflict  be- 

<  IiCtter  of  Columbus  to  the  Sovereiftns,  Navarrcte,  toni.  i.  p.  1^2. 
*  Uerrera,  Uiat.  lud.,  decMi.  L  Ub.  iii.  cap.  10. 
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tween  the  protligious  body  of  fresh  water  settnig  through  th« 
gulf  and  struggling  for  an  outlet,  and  the  tide  of  salt  water 
struggling  to  enter.  The  ships  had  scarcely  ventured  into  the 
fearful  channel  when  the  wind  died  away,  and  they  w(M'e  in 
danger  every  moment  of  being  thrown  upon  the  rocks  or  sands. 
The  current  of  fresh  water,  however,  gained  the  victory,  and 
carried  them  safely  through.  The  admiral,  when  once  more 
safe  in  the  open  sea,  congratulated  himself  upon  his  osca|((> 
from  this  perilous  strait,  which  he  observes,  might  well  be 
called  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon.* 

He  now  stood  to  the  westward,  running  along  the  outer 
coast  of  Pana,  still  supposing  it  an  island,  and  intending  to 
visit  the  Gulf  of  Pearls,  which  he  imagined  to  be  at  the  end 
of  it,  opening  to  the  sea.  lie  wished  to  ascertain  wIu'Uut 
this  great  body  of  fresh  water  proceeded  from  rivers,  as  the 
crew  of  the  caravel  Correo  had  affirmed  ;  for  it  appeared  to  hiin 
imix)8sible  that  the  streams  of  mere  islands,  as  he  sup[)osi!d  the 
surrounding  lands,  could  furnish  such  a  prodigious  volume  of 
water. 

On  leaving  the  Boca  del  Dragon,  he  saw  to  the  norlli-oast, 
many  leajjues  distant,  two  islands,  which  he  called  Assumption 
and  Concei)tion  ;  jjrobably  those  now  known  as  Tobago  and 
CJranada.  Jn  his  course  along  the  northern  coast  of  I'aria  he 
saw  several  other  small  islands  and  many  line  harbors,  to  some 
of  which  he  gave  names,  but  they  have  ceased  to  be  known  hy 
them.  On  the  15th  he  discovered  the  islands  of  IMargarita  and 
Cubagua,  afterwards  famous  for  their  pearl  Jishery.  'I'lie 
Island  of  Margarita,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  length  and-  six  in 
breadth,  was  well  peopled.  Tlie  little  island  of  Cubagua,  lyin;^ 
between  it  and  the  maiul.and,  and  only  about  four  leagues  I'loiu 
tlie  latter,  was  dry  and  sterile,  without  either  wood  or  fnsii 
water,  but  possessing  a  good  harbor.  On  approaching  tliis 
island  the  admiral  beheld  a  number  of  Indians  iisiiing  for 
l)earls,  who  made  for  the  land.  A  boat  being  sent  to  communi- 
cate with  them,  one  of  the  sailors  noticed  many  strings  of  pearls 
round  the  neck  of  a  female.  Having  a  plate  of  Valencia  wan-, 
a  kind  of  porcelain  painted  and  varnished  with  gaudy  colors,  lio 
oroke  it,  and  presented  the  pieces  to  the  Indian  woman,  who 
gave  him  in  exchange  a  considerable  number  of  her  pearls. 
These  he  carried  to  the  admiral,  who  immediately  sent  persona 
on  shore,  well  provided  with  Valencian  plates  and  hawks'  bells, 
for  which  in  a  little  time  he  procured  about  three  pounds'  weight 
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of  pearls,  some  of  which  were  of  a  very  hujTc  si/.e,  i 
gent  hv  liiiii  afterward  to  the  sovcrcij^iis  as  siu'ciincns.' 

Tlu'Vi'  was  j^reat  teinptatioii  to  visit  other  spots,  wiiieh  the 
Indians  mentioned  as  alxuniding  in  pearls.  The  eoast  of  I'ariii 
also  eonlinued  extending  to  the  westward  as  far  as  tiie  eye  eonld 
roiveli,  rising  into  a  range  of  nionntains,  and  provoi\ing  examin- 
ation to  aseertain  wiietlier,  as  lie  licgan  to  thinl\,  it  was  a  part 
of  the  Asiati(r  eontinent.  Cohunltns  was  eoin|>elled,  however, 
though  with  the  greatest  rehietanee,  to  forego  this  most  inter- 
esting investigation. 

The  malady  of  his  eyes  had  now  grown  so  virulent  that  he 
could  no  longer  take  observations  or  keep  a  lookout,  hut  had  to 
trust  to  the  reports  of  the  pilots  and  mariners.  He  bore  awa}', 
therefore,  for  Ilispaniola,  intending  to  repose  there  from  the 
toils  of  his  voyage,  and  to  reeruit  his  health,  while  he  should 
send  his  l)rother,  the  Adelantado,  to  complete  tlu;  discovery  of 
this  important  country.  After  sailing  for  live  days  to  the  north- 
west, he  made  tin?  isl.'ind  of  Ilispaniola  on  the  IDth  of  August, 
(idy  leagues  to  the  westward  of  tin;  river  O/.ema,  the  place  of 
his  destination  ;  and  anchored  on  the  following  morning  under 
the  little  island  of  Heata. 

He  was  astonished  to  find  himself  so  mistaken  in  his  calcula- 
tions, and  so  far  below  his  destliu-d  port ;  but  he  attributed  it 
correctly  to  the  force  of  the  current  setting  out  of  the  Boca  del 
Dragon,  which,  while  he  had  lain  to  at  nights,  to  avoid  running 
on  rocks  and  shoals,  had  borne  his  ship  insensibly  to  the  west. 
This  current  which  sets  across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  now  Invars  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  was 
so  rapid,  that  on  the  loth,  though  the  wind  was  but  moderate, 
the  ships  had  made  seventy-five  leagues  in  four  and  twenty 
hours.  Columbus  attributed  to  the  violence  of  this  current  the 
formation  of  that  pass  called  the  Hoca  d»d  Dragon,  where  he 
supposed  it  had  forced  its  wa}'  through  a  narrow  isthmus  that 
f(jrmerly  connected  Trinidad  with  the  extremity  of  Paria.  He 
imagined,  also,  that  its  constant  operation  had  worn  away  and 
inundated  the  borders  of  the  mainland,  gradually  producing 
that  fringe  of  islands  which  stretches  from  Trinidad  to  the 
Lucayos  or  Bahamas,  and  which,  according  to  his  idea,  had 
originally  been  part  of  the  solid  continent.  In  corroboration  of 
this  opinion,  he  notices  the  form  of  those  islands :  narrow  from 
north  to  south,  and  extending  in  length  from  east  to  west,  in 

the  direction  of  tlie  current.'^ 

■  < 

1  (niarlevoix.  nUt.  Ht.  DomitiKU,  lib.  iii.  p.  169. 

>  I..oUui°  to  tbf  King  aiiU  l^uuuii,  Xuv.-irrotu  Culec.,  tuin.  i. 
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The  island  of  Uciita,  wlicro  lie  had  unclioicd,  is  aliouf,  thirty 
leagues  to  tlic  west  ol'  the  river  (  )/amii:i,  wlicri?  Iio  cxiicctcd  to 
find  the  new  seaport  wliieii  \m  brother  had  hoeii  iiistnictiMl  to 
establish.  The  stroiij^  and  ste  dy  euriei)t  from  tho  east,  iiow- 
ever,  and  the  provalenee  o  winds  fronj  that  (luarter,  niiirhi 
<l(itain  him  for  a  lonji;  time  at  the  island,  and  render  the  re- 
nniinder  of  his  voya<i;e  slow  and  precarious.  lie  .sent  a  l*oatoii 
shore,  therefore,  to  proenre  an  Indi:in  messen<j;er  to  take  a  Icttti 
to  his  brother,  the  Adelautado.  Six  of  the  natives  eanu?  otT  to 
the  shi[)s,  om*  of  whom  was  armecl  witli  a  S[»anish  eross-liow. 
The  admiral  was  alarmed  at  sei'iiig  a  weapon  of  the  kind  in  the 
possession  of  an  Indian.  It  was  not  an  artiele  of  trallie,  !iiii| 
he  feared  could  only  have  fallen  into  his  hands  by  tlu;  death  of 
some  Spaniard.'  lie  apprehended  that  further  evils  had  lie- 
fallen  the  .settlemi'Ut,  dnrinijj  his  long  absenee,  and  tliat  there 
had  again  been  trouldes  with  the  natives. 

Having  des[)atehed  his  messenger,  he  made  sail,  and  arrived 
off  tho  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  ."{Oth  of  August.  He  w.as  met 
on  the  way  by  a  caravel,  on  board  of  which  was  the  Adelautado, 
who,  having  received  his  letter,  had  hastened  forth  with  all'cc- 
tlonate  ardor  to  welcome  his  arrival.  The  mei'ling  of  the 
brothers  was  a  cause  of  mutual  joy ;  they  were  strongly 
attached  to  each  other,  each  had  had  his  trials  and  sulTeriiigs 
during  their  long  separation,  and  each  looked  with  conrideiiee 
to  the  other  for  comfort  and  relief.  Don  IJartlujlomew  ajipears 
to  have  always  had  groat  deference  for  the  brilliant  genius,  the 
enlarged  mind,  and  th'^  commanding  reputation  of  his  brother; 
while  the  latter  plnced  great  reliance  in  times  of  dilllculty,  on 
the  worldly  knowledge,  the  indefatigable  activity,  and  the  lion- 
hearted  courage  of  the  Adelautado. 

Columbus  arrived  almost  the  wreck  of  himself.  His  voyages 
were  always  of  a  nature  to  wear  out  the  human  frame,  liavinj^ 
to  navigate  amid  unknown  dangers,  and  to  keep  anxious  wateli. 
at  all  hours,  and  in  all  weathers.  As  age  and  infirmity  increased 
upon  him,  these  trials  became  the  more  severe.  His  constitu- 
tion must  originally  have  been  wonderfully  vigorous:  but  con- 
stitutions of  this  powerful  kind,  if  exposed  to  severe  hardsliips 
at  an  advanced  periotl  of  life,  when  the  frame  has  become  some- 
what rigid  and  unaccommodating,  are  apt  to  be  suddenly  broken 
up,  an(l  to  be  a  prey  to  violent  aches  and  maladies.  In  this  last 
voyage  Columbus  had  been  parched  and  consumed  by  fc^ver, 
racked  by  gout,  and  his  whole  system  disordered  by  incessant 

>  Laa  Caaas,  Hist.  lud.,  lib.  1.  oap.  148. 
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watohfiiliH'88  ;  he  cnmo  into  port  haggard,  emaciated,  and  almost 
|)Iin(l.  His  spirit,  however,  was,  as  usual,  superior  to  all  bodily 
iillliction  or  decay,  and  he  looked  forward  with  magnificent  an- 
ticipations to  the  result  of  his  recent  discoveries,  which  he 
iiitciided  should  i)e  inunediately  prosecuted  by  his  hardy  and 
enterprising  brother. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SPECULATIONS   OF    JOLUMUUS   CONCEKNINQ    THE    COAST   OF    PARIA. 

[1408.] 

The  natural  phenomena  of  a  great  and  striking  nature  pre- 
sented to  the  ardent  mind  of  Columbus  in  the  course  of  this 
voyage,  led  to  certain  sound  deductions  and  inuigiiuitive  specu- 
lations. The  innnense  body  of  fresh  water  llowing  into  the 
(liilf  of  I'aria,  and  thence  rushing  into  the  ocean,  was  too 
vast  to  be  produced  by  an  island  or  by  islands.  It  must  be  the 
congregated  streams  of  a  great  extent  of  country  pouring  forth 
in  one  mighty  river,  and  the  land  necessary  to  furnish  such  a 
river  nmst  be  a  continent.  lie  now  supposed  that  most  of  the 
tracts  of  land  which  he  had  seen  about  the  Gulf  were  connected  ; 
that  the  (ioast  of  Paria  extended  westward  far  beyond  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  he  had  beheld  afar  off  from  Margarita ; 
and  that  the  land  opposite  to  Trinidad,  instead  of  being  an 
island,  continued  to  the  south,  far  beyond  the  equator,  into  that 
hemisphere  hitherto  unknown  to  civilized  man.  He  considered 
all  this  an  extension  of  the  Asiatic  continent ;  thus  presuming 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  was  firm  land. 
In  this  last  opinion  he  found  himself  supported  by  authors  of 
tlie  highest  name  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  among  whom  he 
cites  Aristotle  and  Seneca,  St.  Augustine  and  Cardinal  Pedro 
do  AUiaco.  He  lays  particular  stress  also  on  the  assertion  of 
the  afwcryphal  Esdras,  that  of  seven  parts  of  the  world,  six  are 
dry  laud,  and  one  part  oidy  is  covered  with  water. 

The  land,  therefore,  surrounding  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  was  but 
the  border  of  an  almost  boundless  continent,  stre'ching  far  to 
the  west  and  to  the  south,  including  the  most  precious  regions 
of  the  earth,  lying  under  the  most  auspicious  stars  and  benig- 
nant skies,  but  as  yet  unknown  and  uncivilized,  free  to  be  dis- 
covered and  appropriated  by  any  Christian  nation.  "  May  it 
please  our  Lord,"  he  exclaimii  in  his  letter  to  the  sovereigns, 
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•*to  give  long  life  and  hoftlth  to  your  Iiijilinpssos,  tlxit  yon  may 
prosecute  thin  nohlc  cMUorpriso,  in  wliicli,  lui'thinkH,  (iod  will 
receive  great  Hcrvice,  Spuin  mxhI  iucrciisc  of  grandeur,  and  .-ilj 
Chriutinns  much  couHolution  and  delight,  Hiucc  the  name  of  oiir 
iSaviour  will  he  divulged  throughout  these  lands." 

Thus  far  the  deductions  of  (.'olumbus,  though  Hnngiiiiic, 
admit  of  little  cavil ;  hut  he  carried  th(>m  Htill  farther,  until  tlicv 
ended  in  what  may  appear  to  some  mere  chimerical  reveries.  |li 
his  letter  to  the;  sovereigns  he  stated  that  on  his  former  voyaj^cs, 
when  he  steered  westward  from  the  Azores,  he  had  oliscrvcil, 
after  sailing  about  a  hundred  leagues,  a  sudden  and  great  cliai)<rt> 
in  the  sky  and  the  stars,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  ilu- 
calmness  of  the  ocean.  It  seemed  as  if  a  line  ran  from  north  to 
south,  beyond  which  every  thing  became  different.  The  nt'cdlL' 
which  had  previously  inclined  toward  the  north-east,  now  varitd 
a  whole  point  to  the  north-west.  The  sea,  hitherto  clear,  was 
covered  with  weeds  so  dense  that  in  his  first  voyage  he  hiul 
expected  to  run  aground  upon  shoals.  A  universal  trancpiillily 
reigned  throughout  the  elements,  and  the  (!linuite  was  mild  aiid 
genial  whether  in  summer  or  winter.  On  taking  his  astrouumi- 
cal  observations  at  night,  after  crossing  that  imaginary  line, 
the  north  star  appeared  to  him  to  describe  a  diurnal  circle  in 
the  heavens,  of  five  degrees  in  diameter. 

On  his  present  voyage  he  had  varied  his  route,  and  had  run 
southward  from  the  Cape  de  V^erde  Islands  for  the  equinoctial 
line.  Before  reaching  it,  however,  the  heat  had  become  insup- 
portable, and  a  wind  springing  up  from  the  east,  lie  had  been 
induced  to  strike  westward,  when  in  the  parallel  of  Sierra  Leone 
in  Guinea.  For  several  days  he  had  been  almost  consumed  by 
scorching  and  stifling  heat  under  a  sultry  yet  clouded  sky,  and 
in  a  drizzling  atmosphere,  until  he  arrived  at  the  ideal  lino 
already  mentioned,  extending  from  north  t(}  south.  Here  sud- 
denly, to  his  great  relief,  he  had  emerged  into  serene  weather, 
with  a  clear  blue  sky  and  a  sweet  and  temperate  atmosphere. 
The  farther  he  had  proceeded  west,  the  more  ptn-e  and  genial  lie 
had  found  the  climate ;  the  sea  tranquil,  the  breezes  soft  and 
balmy.  All  these  phenomena  coincided  with  those  he  had  re- 
marked at  the  same  line,  though  farther  north,  in  his  former 
voyages  ;  excepting  that  here  there  was  no  herbage  in  the  sea, 
and  the  movements  of  stars  were  different.  The  |)olar  star  ap- 
peared to  him  here  to  describe  a  diurnal  circle  of  ten  degrees 
instead  of  five  ;  an  augmentation  which  struck  him  with  aston- 
ishment, but  which,  he  says,  he  ascertained  by  observations 
taken  in  different  nights,  with  his  quadrant.     Its  greatest  alti 
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tndo  at  the  former  place,  in  the  parallel  of  the  A/oreg,  he  had 
found  to  Ite  t»'n  degrees,  and  in  Ww.  pr«'H»'nt  place  lifteen. 

From  these  and  other  circnnjstMnces,  he  was  incline<l  to  donlit 
the  received  theory  with  rt'spect  to  the  form  of  the  earth.  IMiilos- 
ophers  had  described  it  as  spherical ;  but  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  pint  of  the  world  which  he  hiwl  discovered.  The  ancient 
part,  known  to  them,  he  had  no  (h)nbt  was  spherical,  but  he 
now  supposed  tht!  real  form  of  the  «'arth  to  be  that  of  a  |)ear, 
one  part  nuich  more  elevaU'd  than  the  rest,  and  tapering  upward 
toward  the  skies.  This  part  he  supposed  to  be  in  the  interior 
of  this  newly  found  continent,  and  immediately  under  the 
ccpiator.  All  the  phenomena  whi<di  he  had  previously  noticed, 
ap|»eared  to  corroborate  this  theory.  The  variations  which  he 
hud  oiiserved  in  passing  the  imaginary  line  running  from  north 
to  south,  he  concluded  to  be  caused  by  the  ships  having  arrived 
at  this  supposed  swidling  of  the  earth,  when;  they  began  gently 
to  mount  toward  the  skiers  into  a  purer  and  more  celestial  atmo- 
8|there.'  The  variation  of  the  needle  he  ascribed  to  the  same 
cause,  bi'ing  affected  by  the  coolness  and  mildness  of  thedinmte  ; 
varying  to  the  north-W(>st  in  proportion  .'is  the  ships  continued 
onward  in  their  ascent.''  So  als(»  the  .altitutle  of  tin;  north  star, 
and  the  circle  it  described  in  the  heavens,  appeared  to  be 
greater,  in  eonsccpience  of  being  regarded  from  a  greater  ele- 
vation, less  obli(piely,  and  through  a  purer  medium  of  atmos- 
phere ;  and  these  plicnomena  would  be  found  to  increase  the 
more  the  luivigator  approached  the  eipiator,  from  the  still  increas- 
ing eminence  of  this  part  of  the  earth. 

lie  noticed  also  the  difference  of  climate,  vegetation,  and 
people  of  this  i..irt  of  the  New  World  from  those  under  the 
same  parallel  in  Africa.  There  the  heat  was  insupportable, 
tiu!  land  parched  and  sterile,  the  inhabitants  were  black,  with 
cris|)ed  wool,  ill-shapeu  in  their  forms,  and  dull  and  brutal  in 
their  natures.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  although  the  au:\  was  in 
Leo,  he  found  the  noontide  heat  moderate,  the  mornings  and 
evenings  fresh  and  cool,  the  country  green  and  fruitful,  and 
covered  with  beautiful  forests,  the  people  fairer  even  than  those 
Id  the  lands  he  had  discovered  farther  north,  having  long  hair, 

>        ■■■■  .       .m  _.  — — —  .  ■,_■_.... I         I  ■  ^1— .■■-„—  .     ■—  .  —  I  ■     I..        I—--  I       . 

'  Peter  Martyr  mentloiiB  that  the  admiral  told  hlin,  that,  from  the  climate  of  great 
heat  and  unwholtmome  air,  he  had  ancended  the  back  of  the  lea,  aa  it  were  aacendlug  a 
high  moutitaiii  toward  heaven.    Decad.  i.  lib.  vi. 

*  Colurobui,  in  hia  attemptH  to  account  for  the  variation  of  the  needle,  luppoaed  that 
the  north  Htar  pogsesaed  the  quality  of  the  four  cardinal  pointa,  aa  did  lllcewite  the  load- 
•tone.  That  If  the  needle  were  touched  with  one  part  of  the  loadatoue,  it  would  point 
eaat,  with  another  weat,  and  lo  on.  Wherefore,  he  aUda,  thoac  who  prepare  or  raagnetizu 
the  iieedlen,  cover  the  loadHtone  with  a  cloth,  *o  that  t^*  north  part  ouly  remain*  out: 
ttiat  li  to  Hay,  the  part  which  poaaeaaea  the  virtue  of  c  ->  ^ng  the  ueedie  to  point  to  tb« 
Berth.    Uist.  del  AinilraDte,  cap.  0C. 
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with  well-proportioned  and  graceful  forms,  lively  minds,  and 
courageous  dispositions.  All  this  in  a  latitude  so  near  to  the 
equator,  he  attributed  to  the  superior  altitude  of  this  part  of 
the  world,  by  which  it  was  raised  into  a  more  celestial  region 
of  the  air.  On  turning  northward,  through  the  Gnlf  of  Pariu, 
he  had  found  the  circle  described  b}'  the  north  star  again  to 
diminish.  The  current  of  tJ?e  sea  also  increased  in  velocity, 
wearing  awa}',  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  borders  of 
the  continent,  and  producing  by  its  incessant  operation  tho 
adjacent  islands.  This  was  a  further  confirmation  of  the  idea 
that  he  ascended  in  going  southward,  and  descended  in  return- 
ing northward. 

Aristotle  had  imagined  that  the  highest  part  of  the  earth,  and 
the  nearest  to  the  skies,  was  under  the  Antarctic  pole.  Other 
sages  had  maintained  tliat  it- was  under  the  arctic.  Hence  it 
was  apparent  that  both  conceived  one  i)art  of  the  eartli  to 
be  more  elevated  and  nobk,  and  nearer  to  the  heavens  than 
the  rest.  They  did  not  tliink  of  this  eminence  l)eing  under  the 
equinoctial  line,  observed  Columluig,  because  they  had  no  certain 
knowltv:j,e  of  this  hemisphere,  but  only  spoke  of  it  theoi'etically 
and  from  conjecture. 

As  usual,  he  assisted  his  theory  by  Holy  Writ.  "  The  sun, 
when  (}od  created  it,"  he  observes,  "  was  in  the  first  point  of 
the  Orient,  or  the  first  light  w.as  there."  That  place,  accc.aling 
to  his  idea,  must  be  here,  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  East, 
where  the  ocean  and  the  extreme  [nxvi  of  India  meet  under  the 
equinoctial  line,  and  where  the  highest  point  of  the  earth  is 
situated. 

He  supposed  this  apex  of  the  world,  though  of  iiiniiense 
height,  to  be  ueiLier  rugged  nor  precipitous,  but  that  the  land 
rose  to  it  by  gentle  and  imperceptible  degrees.  The  beautiful 
and  fertile  shores  of  Paria  were  situated  on  its  remote  borders, 
abounding  of  course  with  those  precious  articles  which  are  con- 
genial with  the  most  favored  and  excellent  climates.  As  one 
penetrated  the  interior  and  gradually  ascended,  the  land  would 
be  found  to  increase  in  beauty  and  luxuriance,  and  in  tliti 
exquisite  nature  of  its  productions,  until  one  arrived  al  the 
summit  under  the  equator.  This  he  imagined  to  be  the  noblest 
and  most  perfect  place  on  earth,  enjoying  from  its  position  an 
equality  of  nights  and  days  and  a  uniformity  of  seasons ;  and 
being  elevated  into  a  serene  and  heavenly  temperature,  above 
the  heats  and  colds,  the  clouds  and  vapors,  the  storms  and 
tempests  which  deform  and  disturb  the  lower  regions.  In  a 
word,  here  he  supposed  to  be  situated  the  original  abode  of  cur 
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first  par:;n*^^a,  the  primitive  scat  of  human  innocence  and  bliss, 
the  (Jardcn  of  Kdcn,  or  terrestrial  par.idise  ! 

He  imagined  this  place,  aeeordiiig  to  tiie  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  the  clnirch,  to  be  still  flourishing,  possessed 
of  all  its  blissful  delights,  but  inaccessil)le  to  mortal  feet, 
excepting  by  divine  |)crmission.  From  this  height  ho  presumed, 
though  of  course  from  a  great  distance,  proceeded  the  mighty 
stream  of  fresh  water  which  filled  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and 
sweetened  the  salt  ocean  in  its  vicinity,  being  supplied  by  the 
fountain  mentioned  in  Genesis  as  springing  from  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Such  was  the  singular  speculation  of  Columbus,  which  he 
details  at  full  length  in  a  letter  to  the  Castilian  sovereigns,* 
citing  various  authorities  for  his  opinions,  among  which  were  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Isidor,  and  St.  Ambrosius,  and  fortifying  his 
theory  with  much  of  that  curious  and  speculative  erudition  in 
which  he  was  deeply  versed.'^  It  shows  how  his  ardent  mind 
was  heated  ])y  the  magnificence  of  his  discoveries.  Shrewd 
men,  in  the  coolness  and  quietude  of  ordinary  life,  and  in  these 
modern  days  of  cautious  and  sober  fact,  may  smile  at  such  a 
revery,  but  it  was  countenanced  by  the  speculations  of  the 
most  sage  and  learned  of  those  times ;  and  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  could  we  wonder  at  any  sally  of  the  imagination  in  a 
ma.i  placed  in  the  situation  of  Columbus?  He  beheld  a  vast 
world,  rising,  as  it  were,  into  existence  before  him,  its  nature 
and  extt  \t  unknown  and  undefined,  as  yet  a  mere  region  for 
conjecture.  Every  day  displayed  some  new  feature  of  beauty 
and  sublimity ;  island  after  island,  where  the  rocks,  he  was 
told,  were  veined  with  gold,  the  groves  teemed  with  spices,  or 
the  sb.ores  al)ounded  with  pearls.  Interminable  ranges  ot 
coast,  promontory  l)eyond  |)romontory,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
"ve  could  reach  ;  luxuriant  valleys  sweeping  away  into  a  vast 
Jiterior,  whose  distant  mountains,  he  was  told,  concealed  still 
happier  lands,  and  realms  of  greater  opulence.  When  he 
looked  upon  all  this  region  of  golden  promise,  it  was  with  the 
glorious  conviction  that  his  genius  had  called  it  into  existence  ; 
he  regarded  it  with  the  triumphant  eye  of  a  discoverer.     Had 

•  Navnrrcte,  Colec.de  Viages,  torn.  I.  p.  242. 

'  Hee  niuHtrBUutiH,  article  "  SItuaUon  of  the  Terrestrial  ParadlHC." 
KoTB.  —  A  great  pitrt  uf  these  HpeculalioiiH  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  th«  treallM 
of  the  Cardinal  Tedro  de  .\llnco,  in  which  Cnlumbiia  found  a  compendium  of  the  opin- 
loDi  of  various  eminent  authoru  on  the  Hubject;  though  It  in  very  probable  he  consulted 
many  ot  their  worliH  lilvewiHe.  In  the  volume  of  I'edro  de  Aliaco,  ezixtin);  iii  the  library 
of  111*  Cathedral  at  Seville,  I  have  traced  the  germa  of  these  ideas  in  various  passages  of 
the  text,  opposite  to  which  marglual  doUm  h»v«  bHun  maUa  iu  th«  haadwrltlog  of  Colum- 
bus, 
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not  Columbus  been  capable  of  these  enthusiastic  soarings  of 
the  imagination,  he  might,  with  other  sagei.,  have  roasonod 
calmly  and  coldly  in  his  closet  al)out  the  probability  of  a  coiiU- 
nent  existing  in  the  west ;  but  he  wt>uld  never  have  had  iliu 
daring  enterprise  to  adventure  in  search  of  it  into  the  unkuowu 
realms  of  ocean. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  his  fanciful  speculations,  we  find  that 
sagacity  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  The  conclu- 
sion which  he  drew  from  the  great  flow  of  the  Oronoco,  that  it 
must  be  the  outpouring  of  a  continent,  was  acute  and  striking. 
A  learned  Spanish  historian  has  also  ingeniously  excused  other 
parts  of  his  theory.  "  He  suspected,"  observes  he,  "  a  certain 
elevation  of  the  globe  at  one  part  of  the  equator ;  philosophers 
have  since  determined  the  world  to  be  a  spheroid,  sliglitly 
elevated  in  its  equatorial  circumference.  He  suspected  that 
the  diversity  of  temperatures  influenced  the  needle,  not  being 
able  to  penetrate  the  cause  of  its  inconstant  variations ;  the 
successive  series  of  voyages  and  experiments  have  made  this 
inconstancy  more  manifest,  and  have  shown  that  extreme 
cold  sometimes  divests  the  needle  of  all  its  virtue.  Perhaps 
new  observations  may  justify  the  surmise  of  Columbus.  Kvon 
his  error  concerning  the  circle  described  by  the  polar  star,  whicli 
he  thought  augmented  by  un  oi)tical  illusion  in  proportion  as 
the  observer  approached  the  v^quinox,  manifests  him  a  philoso- 
pher superior  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.    " 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  THE    ADELANTADO  —  EXPEDITION  TO   THE 
PUOVINCE   OF   XARAGUA. 


[1498.] 

Coi-UMBUS  bad  anticipated  reiwse  from  his  toils  on  arriving; 
at  Hisj)aniola,  but  a  new  scene  of  trouble  and  anxiety  opened 
upon  him,  destined  to  impede  the  prosecution  of  his  enterjjrises, 
and  to  affect  all  his  futiue  fortinies.  To  explain  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  the  island  during  his 
loii<?  detention  in  Spain. 

Wlicn  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  March,  149G,  his  brother,  Don 
Bartlioloinew,  who  remained  as  Adelantado,  took  the  earliest 
measures  to  execute  his  directions  with  respect  to  the  mines 
recently  discovered  by  Miguel  Diaz  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  Leaving  Don  Diego  Columbus  in  command  at  Isabella, 
he  repaired  with  a  large  force  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines, 
and,  choosing  a  favorable  situation  in  a  place  most  abounding 
in  ore,  built  a  fortress,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San 
Christoval.  The  workmen,  however,  finding  grains  of  gold 
among  the  earth  and  stone  employed  in  its  construction,  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  Golden  Tower.* 

The  Adelantado  remained  here  throe  months,  pupcrintcnding 
the  l:uilding  of  tiie  fortress,  and  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  working  the  mines  and  puiifying  the  ore.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  however,  was  greatly  impeded  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  having  frequently  to  detach  a  part  of  the  men  about 
the  country  in  quest  of  suiiplies.  The  former  hospitality  of 
the  island  was  at  an  end.     The  Indians  no  longer  gave  theit 
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provisions  freely  ;  tlioy  litul  loiinu'd  from  (In-  wliitv  iiicii  to 
profit  by  the  necessities  of  the  stranger,  and  to  exact  a  price 
for  bread.  Their  scanty  st!>res,  also,  were  soon  exliatisted,  for 
their  frn|:;:d  liabits,  and  their  natural  indolence  :\nd  iniprf)vi(leiice, 
seldom  permitted  them  to  have  more  provisions  on  hand  than 
was  re(piisite  for  i)resent  snpport.'  The  Adelantado  found  it 
dilRcult,  therefore,  to  maintain  so  large  a  force  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, until  they  should  have  time  to  cultivate  the  eartii,  juid 
raise  live-stock,  or  sliould  receive  supplies  from  Spain.  Leaviii<r 
ten  men  to  guard  the  fortress,  with  a  dog  to  assist  them  in 
catching  utias,  lie  marched  witli  the  rest  of  liis  men,  about  four 
hundred  in  number,  to  Fort  Conception,  in  the  abundant 
country  of  tlie  Vega.  He  passed  th(!  whole  inontli  of  .hmc 
collecting  the  quarterly  tribute,  being  suppii-d  willi  food  l)y 
Guarionex  and  his  suI)ordinate  caciques.  In  the  ftjllowing 
month  (Jnly,  IIDC)),  tlie  tinee  caravels  connnanded  by  Nirio 
arrived  from  Spain,  bringing  a  re-enforcement  of  men,  mihI, 
what  was  still  more  needed,  a  supply  of  i)rovisions.  Tlie  hiltiu- 
was  quickly  distrii)uted  among  the  hungry  colonists,  but  unfor- 
tunately a  great  part  had  been  injured  during  the  voyage. 
This  was  a  serious  misfortune  in  a  community  where  the  least 
scarcity  produced  murnuir  and  sedition. 

By  these  sMps  the  Adelantado  received  letters  from  his 
brother  directing  him  to  found  a  town  and  seaport  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ozema,  near  to  the  new  mines.  lie  requested  him,  also, 
to  send  prisoners  to  Spain  such  of  tlie  caciques  and  their  sub- 
jects as  had  been  concerned  in  the  death  of  any  of  tlie 
colonists;  that  ))eing  considced  as  sulRcient  ground,  by  imuiy 
of  the  ablest  jurists  and  theoiogians  of  Si)ain,  for  selling  them 
as  slaves.  On  the  return  of  the  caravels,  tlie  Adi'lanlado  de- 
spatched three  hundred  Indian  prisoners,  and  three  caci(iues. 
These  formed  the  ill-starred  caigoes  about  which  Nino  liad 
made  such  absurd  vaunting,  as  though  the  ships  were  laden  wilii 
treasure,  and  which  had  caused  such  mortification,  disapi)oint- 
ment,  and  d-  lay-  to  Columbus. 

Having  obtained  by  this  arrival  a  supply  of  provisions,  the 
Adelantado  returned  to  the  fortress  of  San  Christoval,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  the  Ozema,  to  choose  a  site  for  tiu;  pro- 
posed seaport.  After  a  careful  examination,  he  chose  the 
eastern  bank  of  a  natural  haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It 
was  easy  of  access,  of  sullicient  depth,  and  good  ancliorage. 
The   river  ran   through   .".   beautiful   and    fertile    country ;    its 
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waters  wore  pure  and  salubrious,  and  well  stocked  with  fish  ; 
its  banks  were  covered  with  trees  bearing  the  fine  fruits  of  tlie 
island,  so  that  in  sailing  along,  the  fruits  and  flowers  might  be 
plucked  with  the  hand  from  the  branches  which  overhung  tiio 
stream.'  This  delightful  vicinit}'  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
female  caciciue  who  had  conceived  an  affection  for  the  young 
Spaniard  Miguel  Diaz,  and  had  induced  him  to  entice  his  coun- 
trymen to  that  part  of  the  island.  The  promise  she  had  given 
of  a  friendly  recei)tiou  on  the  part  of  her  tribe  was  faithfully 
performed. 

On  a  commanding  bank  of  the  harbor  Don  Bartholomew 
erected  a  fortress,  which  at  first  was  called  Isabella,  ])ut  aftcr- 
wa-d  San  Domingo,  and  was  the  origin  of  the  city  which  still 
bears  that  name.  The  Adelantado  was  of  an  active  and  inde- 
fatijiable  spirit.  No  sooner  was  the  fortress  completed  than 
he  left  in  it  a  garrison  of  twenty  men,  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces  set  out  to  visit  the  dominions  of  Behechio,  one  of  the 
principal  chieftains  of  the  island.  This  caci(iuc,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  reigned  over  Xaragua,  a  province  comprising 
almost  the  whole  coast  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  including 
Cape  Tiburon,  and  extending  along  the  south  side  as  far  as 
Point  Aguida,  or  the  small  island  of  Beata.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  fertile  districts,  with  a  delightful  climate  ; 
and  its  inhabitants  were  softer  and  more  graceful  in  their 
manners  than  the  rest  of  the  islanders.  Being  so  remote 
from  all  the  fortresses,  the  cacique,  although  he  had  taken 
a  part  in  the  combination  of  the  chieftains,  had  hitherto  re- 
mained free  from  the  incursions  and  exactions  of  the  white 
men. 

With  this  cacique  resided  Anacaona,  widow  of  the  late  for- 
midable Caonabo.  She  was  sister  to  Behechio,  and  had  taken 
refuge  with  her  brother  after  the  capture  of  her  husband.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  females  of  the  island  ;  her  name 
in  the  Indian  language  signified  "The  Golden  Flower."  She 
possci^sed  a  genius  superior  to  the  generality  of  her  race,  and 
was  said  to  excel  in  composing  those  little  legendary  ballads,  or 
areytos,  which  the  natives  (  hanted  as  they  performed  their 
national  dances.  All  the  Spanish  writers  agree  in  describing 
her  as  possessing  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  hardly  to  I)i.' 
credited  in  her  ignorant  and  savage  condition.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  ruin  with  which  her  husband  bad  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  hostility  of  the  white  men,  she  appears  to  have  entertained 
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no  yindictivc  feeling  toward  them,  knowing  that  he  had  pro< 
yoked  their  vengeance  by  his  own  voluntary  warfare.  She  re- 
garded the  Spaniards  with  admiration  as  almost  superhmnan 
beings,  and  her  intelligent  mind  perceived  the  futility  and  im- 
policy  of  any  attempt  to  resist  their  superiority  in  arts  and 
arms.  Having  great  influence  over  her  brother  Behechio,  sho 
counselled  him  to  take  warning  by  tlie  fate  of  her  husband,  and 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  it  is  suppoHid 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  friendly  sentiments  and  powerful  in- 
fluence  of  this  princess,  in  a  great  measure  prompted  tlie  Ade- 
lantado  to  his  present  expedition.* 

In  passing  through  those  parts  of  the  island  which  had  hither- 
to been  unvisited  by  Europeans,  the  Adelantado  adopted 
the  same  imposing  measures  which  the  admiral  had  used  on  a 
former  occasion  ;  he  put  his  cavalry  in  the  advance,  and  entered 
all  the  Indian  towns  in  martial  array,  with  standards  displayed, 
and  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet. 

After  proceeding  about  thirty  leagues,  he  came  to  the  river 
Neyva,  whicli,  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Cibao,  divides  llie 
southern  side  of  the  island.  Crossing  this  stream,  he  despatched 
two  parties  of  ten  men  each  along  the  seacoast  in  search  of 
brazil-wood.  They  found  great  quantities,  and  felled  many 
trees,  which  they  stored  in  the  Indian  cabins,  until  they  could 
be  taken  away  by  sea. 

Inclining  with  his  main  force  to  the  right,  the  Adelantado 
met,  not  far  from  the  river,  the  cacique  Behechio,  with  a  great 
army  of  his  subjects,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  lances. 
If  he  had  come  forth  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the  inroad 
into  his  forest  domains,  he  was  probably  daunted  by  the  formid- 
able appearance  of  the  Spaniards.  Laying  aside  his  weapons, 
he  advanced  and  accosted  the  Adelantado  very  amicably,  pro- 
fessing that  he  was  thus  in  arms  for  the  purpose  of  subjectin<<; 
certain  villages  along  the  river,  and  inquiring,  at  the  same  time, 
the  object  of  this  incursion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Adelantado 
assured  him  that  he  came  on  a  peaceful  visit,  to  pass  a  litilo 
time  in  friendly  intercourse  at  Xaragua.  He  succeeded  so  well 
in  allaying  the  apprehensions  of  the  cacique,  that  the  latter  dis- 
missed his  army,  and  sent  swift  messengers  to  order  prei)ara- 
tions  for  the  suitable  reception  of  so  distinguished  a  guest.  As 
the  Spaniards  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the  chieftain,  and 
passed  through  the  districts  of  his  inferior  caciques,  the  hitter 
brought  forth  cassava  bread,  hemp,  cotton,  and  various  other 

>  Charl«T0iz,  UUt.  St.  Domiugo,  lib.  ii.  p.  147.    Kufiox.Unt.  N.  Muudo,  lib.  tI.  i  6. 
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productions  of  tlic  land.  At  K'ngth  they  drew  near  to  the  resi- 
dciu'*'  of  HclK'cliio,  which  was  a  hirgo  town  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  tlie  country  near  tlie  coast,  at  the  hottoni  of  that 
deep  hay,  ealle(l  at  present  the  liiglit  of  Leogan. 

The  Spaniards  had  heard  many  accounts  of  the  soft  and  de- 
lightful region  of  Xaragua,  in  one  part  of  which  Indian  tradi- 
tions phuH'tl  their  Elysian  tields.  They  had  heard  much,  also, 
of  the  beauty  and  urbanity  of  the  inhabitants :  the  mode  of 
their  recei)tion  was  calculated  to  confirm  their  favorable  pre- 
possessions. As  they  api)roached  the  place,  thirty  females  of 
llie  cacique's  household  came  forth  to  meet  them,  singing  their 
areytos,  or  traditionary  ballads,  and  dancing  and  waving  palm 
branches.  The  married  females  wore  aprons  of  embroidered 
cotton,  reaching  half  way  to  the  knee  ;  the  young  women  were 
entirely  naked,  with  merely  a  fillet  round  the  forehead,  their  hair 
falling  upon  their  shoulders.  They  were  beautifully  propor- 
tioned, their  skin  i'mooth  and  delicate,  and  their  comi)lexion  of 
a  clear,  agreeable  ?  rown.  According  to  old  Peter  Martyr,  the 
Spaniards  when  they  beheld  them  issuing  forth  from  their  green 
woods,  almost  imagined  thi  v  beheld  the  fabled  Dryads,  or  na- 
tive nymphs  and  fairies  of  the  fountains,  sung  by  the  ancient 
potts.'  When  they  came  before  Don  liartholomew,  they  knelt 
and  gracefully  presented  him  the  green  branches.  After  these 
came  the  female  cacique  Anacaona,  reclining  on  a  kind  of  light 
litter  borne  by  six  Indians.  Like  the  other  females,  she  had  no 
other  covering  than  an  apron  of  various-colored  cotton.  She 
wore  round  her  heatl  a  fragrant  garland  of  red  and  white  flow- 
ers, and  wreaths  of  the  same  round  her  neck  and  arms.  She 
received  the  Adelantado  and  his  followers  with  that  natural 
grace  and  courtesy  for  which  she  was  celebrated  ;  manifesting 
no  liostility  toward  them  for  the  fate  her  husband  had  expe- 
rienced at  their  hands. 

Tiie  Adelantado  and  his  officers  were  conducted  to  the  house 
of  IJeiiechio,  where  a  banquet  was  served  up  of  utias,  a  great 
variety  of  sea  and  river  fish,  with  roots  and  fruits  of  excellent 
quality.  Here  first  tiie  Spaniards  conquered  their  repugnance 
to  the  guana,  the  favorite  delicacy  of  the  Indians,  but  which 
the  former  had  regarded  with  disgust,  as  a  species  of  serpent. 
The  Adelantado,  willing  to  accustom  himself  to  the  usages  of 
the  country,  was  the  first  to  taste  this  animal,  being  kindly 
pressed  thereto  by  Anacaona.  His  followers  imitated  his  ex- 
ample ;  they  found  it  to  be  highly  palatable  and  delicate ;  ao^l 


>  P«ter  Martyr,  decud.  1.  lib.  v. 
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from  that  time  forward  tlie  guiuia  was  held  in  repute  among 
Spanish  epicures.' 

The  banquet  being  over,  Don  Hartholoinew  witli  six  of  his 
principal  cavaliers  were  lodged  in  the  dwelling  of  Ik'hechio' 
tiie  rest  were  distributed  in  the  houses  of  the  inferior  caciques, 
where  they  slept  in  hammocks  of  matted  cotton,  the  usmil  buds 
of  the  natives. 

For  two  days  they  remained  with  the  hospitable  IJehcchio, 
entertained  with  various  Indian  games  and  festivities,  anioni,' 
which  the  most  remarkable  was  the  representation  of  a  l);ittlt!. 
Two  squaurous  of  naked  Indians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
sallied  suddenly  into  the  public  s(iuare  and  began  to  skirmish 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Moorish  play  of  canes,  or  tilling; 
reeds.  By  degrees  they  became  excited,  and  fought  with  suoli 
earnestness,  that  four  were  slain,  and  many  wounded,  which 
seemed  to  increase  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  spectators. 
The  contest  would  have  continued  longer,  and  might  have  been 
still  more  bloody,  had  not  the  Adelantado  and  the  other  cava- 
liers interfered  and  begged  that  the  game  might  cease. '^ 

When  the  festivities  were  over,  and  familiar  intercourse  had 
promoted  mutual  confidence,  the  Adelantado  addressed  the 
cacique  and  Anacaona  on  the  real  object  of  his  visit.  He  in- 
formed him  that  his  brother,  the  admiral,  had  been  sent  to  this 
island  by  the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  who  were  great  and  niiglily 
potentates,  with  many  kingdoms  under  their  sway.  That  tlie 
admiral  had  returned  to  apprise  his  sovereigns  how  many  trii)- 
utary  caciques  there  were  in  the  island,  leaving  him  in  connnaud, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  receive  Ikhechio  under  the  protection 
of  these  mighty  sovereigns,  and  to  arrange  a  tribute  to  be  paid 
by  him,  in  such  manner  as  should  be  most  convenient  and  sat- 
isfactory to  himself." 

The  cacique  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this  demand,  know- 
ing the  sufTerings  inllicted  on  the  other  parts  of  the  island  by 
the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold.  He  replied  that  he  had 
been  apprised  that  gold  was  the  great  object  for  wliich  tlie 
white  raeu    had   come  to  their  island,  and  that  a  tribute  was 

1  "Tht!HC  soi'i)eiit(!s  lire  lykc  unto  oiocoililfH,  Kaviiii;  in  tiyyricnH;  tlicy  call  tlirin 
guanas.  Unto  that  fliiy  iiono  of  owrc  mi'ii  iluixtc  iulvciitnre  to  inMti!  of  tlicni,  liy  ithhoii 
of  thcyrc  hoi'i'iblu  defuniiilie  and  lotliHunint'ti.  \i'.l  the  Adclantudo  lu'injt  entyHc.l  l)y 
the  pleaHaiitneH  of  the  ki'iij'n  lirilcr,  Atmoaoiia,  (h'tiTinliicd  to  taMti'  the  hCii>i'iiti'H.  Hiit 
when  he  felte  the  tleHh  thereof  to  lie  ho  delyoate  to  hin  loiiciie,  he  fel  to  aniayne  without 
nl  feare.  The  whicli  thyii^  his  eunipaiiionH  ixirceivinif,  were  not  behynUe  hyni  in  uret'd- 
yncsBO :  innomuehe  tliat  tliey  liad  now  none  other  tallie  tliaii  of  the  B\veetne-<-i-  of  these 
eerpentex,  which  tliey  atlirni  to  lie  of  more  pleaHant  taHte  than  cyttier  our  plieHuntM 
or  partrichcH."     I'eter  Martyr,  dccad.  i.  book  v.  Kden'a  Ung.  Tranti. 

•  LaH  (;HHa«,  Hist.  Ind.,  loin.  i.  cap.  IVi. 

•  ibid.,  lib.  1.  cup.  111. 
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paid  ill  it  ''>'  «<""''  <*f  '''^  fclhtw-caciquos  ;  but  that  in  no  ])art  of 
hid  territories  was  liold  to  hi'  found  ;  and  iiis  siiltjccls  liMitlly 
knew  what  it  was.  'I'o  tliis  tlie  Athdantado  replied  with  i^reat 
achoitncss,  thi..  nothlnj^  was  farther  from  the  intention  or  wisii 
of  his  soverei<j;ns  than  to  rerpiire  a  trihiiti-  in  thiiijrs  not  pro- 
duced in  Iiis  (h)ininions,  but  tliat  it  nii^ht  ]w  puid  In  cotton, 
hemp,  and  cassava  bread,  with  which  the  surrounding  country 
appeared  to  al)ound.  The  couiitenanco  of  the  caci(pie  l)riu;lit- 
eued  at  tliis  intimation  ;  he  promised  chi'crful  compliance,  and 
insiaiidy  sent  (orders  to  all  his  subordinate  caci(iues  to  sow 
abundance  of  cotton  for  the  first  payment  of  the  stipulated 
tribute.  Ilaving  made  all  the  rocjuisite  arranjrements,  the 
Adelantado  took  a  most  frieiully  leave  of  lichecliio  and  his 
sister,  and  set  out  for  Isabella. 

Thus  by  amicable  and  sagacious  management,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  provinces  of  the  island  was  Inouglit  iido  cheer- 
ful sulijeetion.  and  had  not  tiie  wise  policy  of  the  Adelantado 
been  defeated  by  the  excesses  of  worthless  and  turbulent  men, 
a  lariic  revenue  niigiit  have  been  collected,  without  any  re- 
course to  violence  oi'  opiiression.  In  all  instances  these  simple 
people  appear  to  have  been  extremely  tractable,  and  meekly 
and  even  cheerfully  to  have  resigned  their  rights  to  the  white 
men,  when  treated  with  gentleness  and  humanity. 


cnAPTT.:ii  II. 


ESTAliLISlIMKNT   OK    A    CHAIN    or    MILITARY    POSTS  —  INSUllUECTION 
OF    GLAUIONKX,    TIIK    CACHiUli    Ul'   THE    VEGA. 

[1490.  ] 

On  arriving  at  Isabella,  Don  Bartholomew  found  it,  as  nsntd, 
a  scene  of  misery  and  repining.  Many  had  dic(^  during  iiis 
absence  ;  most  were  ill.  Those  who  were  healthy  complained 
of  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  those  who  were  ill,  of  the  want  of 
medicines.  The  provisions  distributed  among  them,  from  the 
supply  brought  out  a  few  months  before  by  Pedro  Alonzo 
Nino,  had  been  consumed.  Partly  from  sickness,  and  partly 
from  a  repugnance  to  labor,  they  had  neglected  to  cultivate 
the  sin-rounding  country,  and  the  Indians,  on  whom  they 
ciiietly  depiMided,  outraged  by  thcdr  oppressions,  had  aban- 
douL'd  the  vi>'iuity,  and  IJed  to  the  ruouutaius  ;  choosing  rathet 
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to  Hubaist  on  rootfl  and  herbs,  in  tholr  nigiiicd  ivtrcats,  Hum  r*. 
main  in  tho  Inxnriiint  plsiins,  ,sMl»j»'('t  t»»  llio  wiomj^h  and  cnicl- 
ties  of  the  wliite  men.  The  history  of  this  island  presents 
continual  pictures  of  tlie  miseries,  tho  aetunl  want  and  poverty 
produced  Ity  tlie  graspin<i  avidity  of  i,'old.  It  liad  ren(h'rt'(|  the 
►Spaniards  iieedless  of  all  the  less  ol)vions,  l)nt  more  certain  ami 
Baluhrious  sources  of  wealth.  All  labor  seemed  lost  that  \v:ia 
to  produce  profit  by  a  circuitous  process.  Instea<l  of  cnllivut. 
injjf  the  luxuriant  soil  aroinid  them,  and  derivinj;  real  treasures 
from  its  surface,  they  wasted  their  time  in  seekinj;  for  mint's 
and  golden  streams,  and  were  starving  in  the  midst  of  IVrlilitv. 

No  sooner  were  the  provisions  exhanstetl  which  had  been 
brought  out  by  Nino  than  the  colonists  l)egan  to  break  forth  in 
their  accustomed  murmurs.  They  represented  themselves  as 
neglected  by  Columbus,  who,  amid  tiie  blandishments  and  (U?. 
lights  of  a  court,  thought  little  of  their  snITerings.  They  con- 
sidered themselves  ecjually  forgotten  by  government;  while, 
liaving  no  vessel  in  the  harbor,  they  were  destitute  of  all 
means  of  sending  home  intelligence  of  their  disastrous  situation, 
and  iujploring  relief. 

To  remove  this  last  cause  of  discontent,  and  furnish  some 
object  for  their  hopes  and  thoughts  to  rally  round,  the  Adelan- 
tado  ordered  that  two  caravels  should  be  built  at  Isabella,  for 
the  use  of  the  island.  To  relieve  the  .settlement,  also,  from  all 
useless  and  repining  individuals,  during  this  time  of  scarcity, 
ho  distributed  such  as  were  too  ill  to  labor,  or  to  bear  arms, 
into  the  interior,  where  they  would  have  tho  benefit  of  a  bcUcr 
climate,  and  more  abundant  supply  of  Indian  provisions.  He 
at  the  same  time  completed  and  garrisoned  the  chain  of  mili- 
tary posts  established  by  his  brother  in  the  preceding  year,  con- 
sisting of  five  fortified  houses,  each  surrounded  by  its  depend- 
ent hamlet.  The  first  of  these  was  about  nine  leagues  from  Isa- 
bella, and  was  called  la  Ksperanza.  Six  leagues  beyond  was 
Santa  Catalina.  Four  leagues  and  a  half  farther  was  !\Iaij;(la- 
lena,  where  tho  first  town  of  Santiago  was  afterward  fonnde(l ; 
and  five  leagues  farther  Fort  Conception  —  which  was  forlilied 
with  groat  care,  being  in  the  vast  and  populous  Vega,  and 
within  half  a  league  from  the  residence  of  its  caci(iue.  (Juario- 
nex.*  Having  thus  relieved  Isabella  of  all  its  useless  popidation, 
and  left  none  but  such  as  were  too  ill  to  bo  removed,  or  wore 
required  for  the  service  and  protection  of  the  place,  and  the 
constniction  of  the  caravels,  the  Adelantado  returned,  with  a 


>  F.  Martyr,  decad.  i.  lib.  v.     Of  Ihe  reHideiicc  of  <}uaiioiitx,  wbich  muat  tutvti  Immjii  a 
OODiidarHbl*  town,  not  tbu  Itiiist  veatiKi-  can  he  UlricovL'red  ul  iiruHuut. 
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largo  body  of  the  most  effective  men,  to  the  fortress  of  San 
Domingo. 

Tiic  military  posts  tliiis  oHtai)li8lio(l,  succeedod  for  a  time  in 
ovcrawinj;  tiie  natives  ;  l)iit  fresii  liostilit  <  were  soon  mani- 
fested, excited  by  a  dilTerent  cause  from  tlie  precedinjj;.  Amoiii; 
the  missionaries  who  liad  accompanied  Friar  Boyle  to  tlie 
island,  were  two  of  far  j^reatcr  zeal  than  their  superior.  When 
he  returned  to  Spain,  they  remained,  earnestly  hent  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  their  mission.  One  was  called  Koman  I'ane,  a 
poor  hermit,  as  he  styled  himself,  of  the  order  of  St.  (leronimo: 
the  other  was  Juan  liorgonon,  a  Franciscan.  They  resi<le(l  for 
Bome  time  among  the  Indians  of  the  Wga,  strenuously  endea- 
voring to  make  converts,  and  had  succeeded  with  one  family 
of  sixteen  persons,  the  chief  of  which,  on  l)eing  baptized,  took 
the  name  of  Juan  Mateo.  The  conversion  of  the  eacicpie  CJna- 
rioncx,  however,  was  their  main  object.  The  extent  of  his  pos- 
sessions made  his  conversion  of  great  importance  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  colony,  and  was  considered  by  the  zealous  fathers  a 
means  of  bringing  his  luunerous  subjects  under  the  dominion 
of  the  church.  For  some  time  he  lent  a  willing  ear  ;  he  learnt 
the  Pater  Noster,  the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  Creed,  and  made  his 
whole  family  repeat  them  daily.  The  other  caciques  of  the 
Vega  and  of  the  provinces  of  Cibao,  however,  scoffed  at  him 
for  meanly  conforming  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  strangers, 
usurpers  of  his  domains  and  oppresrors  of  his  nation.  The 
friars  complained  that,  in  consequence  of  these  evil  communi- 
cations, their  convert  suddenly  relapsed  into  infidelity ;  but 
another  and  more  grievous  cause  is  assigned  for  his  recantation. 
His  favorite  wife  was  seduced  or  treated  with  outrage  by  a 
Spaniard  of  authority ;  and  the  cacique  renounced  all  faitli  in 
a  religion,  which,  as  he  supposed,  admitted  of  such  atrocities. 
Losing  all  hope  of  effecting  his  conversion,  the  mission  re- 
moved to  the  territories  of  another  cacique,  taking  with  them 
Juan  Mateo,  their  Indian  convert.  Before  their  departure  they 
erected  a  small  chapel,  and  furnished  it  with  an  altar,  crucifix, 
and  images,  for  the  use  of  the  family  of  Mateo. 

Scarcely  had  they  departed,  when  several  Indians  entered 
the  chapel,  broke  the  images  in  pieces,  trampled  them  under 
foot,  and  buried  thera  in  a  neighboring  field.  This,  it  is  said, 
was  done  by  order  of  Guarionex,  in  contempt  of  the  religion 
from  which  he  had  apostatized.  A  complaint  of  this  enormity 
was  carried  to  the  Adelautado,  who  ordered  a  suit  to  be  imme- 
diately instituted,  and  those  who  were  found  culpable,  to  be 
punished  according  to  law.     It  was  a  period  of  great  rigor  in 
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('(•(•lt>amHli<'!il  liiw,  cspcciiilly  iiiiKtiii^  tlic  Sp.iiiiiirds.  In  Spain 
uil  lii'icsics  ill  r('li<j;i()ii,  all  rccaiilMtioiis  from  tlic  faifli,  ami  all 
nets  of  sacrilcgi',  citlicr  l»y  .Moor  or  Jew,  were  [(iiiiislifd  wiili 
fire  and  faj^ot.  Such  was  tlie  fafc  of  tlie  poor  i;i,ii()raiit  Itidiiins, 
coiivic'lcd  of  lliis  oulia;j;('  on  the  cluirch.  ll  is  (picstioiiiihle 
wliether  (Jiiarioiiex  had  any  hand  in  this  ofi'iu'e,  and  it  is 
proI)al)h!  that  the  whole  alTair  was  exai::j;t'iat(  d.  A  [uoof  of 
the  eredit  thie  to  the  evidence  luoii^ht  forward,  may  he  jii(|<'c(I 
by  one  of  the  facts  recorded  by  Koiiiaii  Tane,  "  the  poor  ln-i. 
niit."  The  Held  in  which  tin;  holy  images  weie  hnried  was 
planted,  he  says,  with  certain  roots  .shaped  like  a  turnip,  or 
radish,  several  of  which,  coiniii!;-  up  in  the  nei^diltorhood  of  Uu; 
iiiiaji;es,  were  found  to  have  grown  most  niiraciiloiisly  in  the 
fonn  of  a  cross.' 

Tlu!  cruel  punishment  inflicted  on  these  Indians,  iiish'ail  of 
daunting?  tiieir  coimliynic!!,  filled  them  with  horror  and  iii(li;r. 
iiatioii.  I'naecnstoined  to  such  stern  rule  and  vindictive  jus- 
tice, and  havinji;  no  clear  ideas  nor  powerful  sentiments  w'lh 
respect  to  reliuion  of  any  kind,  thi>y  conld  not  comprehend  tlu! 
nature  nor  cxti-nt  of  the  crime  eommitlecl.  Kveii  ( iiiarioiiex,  a 
man  naturally  modnatc  and  paciiic,  was  hijA'hly  incensed  willi 
the  a.ssiimi)tion  of  jjower  within  his  territories,  and  the  iiilm- 
man  death  inllicte(l  on  his  subjects.  The  other  caeicjues  per- 
ceived his  irritation,  and  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  iiiiile  in 
ji  sudden  insurrection,  that  by  one  vi^'jorous  and  y;cneral  effort, 
they  nii_t;ht,  break  tlu;  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  (Inarioncx 
wavered  for  some  time.  lie  knew  the  martial  skill  and 
prowi'ss  of  the  Spaniards;  he  s1oo<l  in  awe  of  tlieir  ca\ahy; 
and  he  had  before  him  the  disastrous  fate*  of  Caouabo;  but  lio 
was  rendered  bold  by  desp.'iir,  and  he  beheld  in  the  domination  of 
these  strangers  tli'-  assured  ruin  of  his  race.  The  early  wiiler.s 
si)cak  of  a  tradition  current  amouijj  tin-  inlialtitants  of  tiic 
island,  rcspectiiij;' this  Cuarionex.  He  was  of  an  aiu.'ieiit  line  of 
hereditary  cacitiues.  His  father,  in  times  lonu;  preeedin:.';  the 
discovery,  having  fasted  for  five  days,  ac<'ordiiig  to  their  su- 
perstitious observances,  applied  to  his  zemi,  or  hou.sehold  deity, 
for  intormation  of  things  to  come.  lie  received  for  answer  tli.it 
within  a  few  years  there  should  come  to  the  island  a  nation 
covered  with  clothing,  which  should  destroy  all  their  custoni.s 
and  ceremonies,  and  slay  their  children  or  reduce  them  to 
painful  servitiuh'.'-  The  tradition  was  probably  invented  by 
the  JJutios,  or  i»riests.  aftei  the  Spaniards  had  begun  to  exercise 


'  Kdcrltura  di  Fi .  Uoin.in,  'V\.  t  dul  Airairaute.        >  riter  Maityt.  dcead.  i.  lib,  ix. 
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vj'ritii'H.     Wlii'lliiT  their  pri'diclion  liad  nil  cfTcct  in  dia- 


nosiMi^  tli(>  iiiiiul  of  (iiiiuioiifX  to  liostiliticH  \h  iiiiccrlHiii. 
Soiiu'  liiiv<!  :iSH('rt('(l  tiiiit  lie  was  coiripclli'il  to  tiilic  ii|i  tiriiis  l»y 
his  siil»j»'t'ts,  wlio  tlircult'iii'd,  in  casi'  of  his  refusal,  to  elioose 
Hoiiii!  oll'i^i"  <'''''''^^'''"  '  others  have  nllej^'ed  tlie  outrage  commit- 
ted upon  his  favorite  wife,  mh  the  prinei|)ivl  ciuise  of  his  irrita- 
tion.' It  was  probahly  tlu-se  things  coniitineil,  which  at  leii;j;lh 
indiici'il  him  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  A  socret  oonsulta- 
tioii  was  held  aiiu)ng  the  cacifines,  wherein  it  was  concerlfd  that 
oil  ihe  (lay  of  payment  of  lluir  (piartiMly  lril)iite,  when  a  ;i,rcat 
niiiiihcr  could  assemble  without  cansinj;'  suspicion,  they  .should 
siidtleiily  '■'''^  upon  the  .Spiuiiai'ds  and  massacre  thein.'' 

Uv  some  means  the  j^arrison  at  Fort  Conception  received 
intiiiialion  of  this  conspiracy.  r>ein^  hut  a  handful  of  men, 
and  biirronnded  by  hostile  trilics,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Adehinlado,  at  San  Domin<j;o,  implorinj^  immediate  aid.  As 
tiiis  letter  nii<i;ht  bo  taken  from  their  Indian  messenger,  the 
niitives  havinj^  discovered  that  these  letters  had  a  wonderful 
power  of  commnnicalin}^  intellij^encc,  and  fancying  they  eould 
talk',  it  was  enclosed  in  a  reed,  to  be  used  as  a  stall'.  Tin;  mes- 
soiiLjer  was,  in  fact,  nitercepted  ;  but,  afleclinj;-  to  be  dumb  and 
lame,  and  intimating  by  signs  that  he  was  returning  home,  was 
permitted  to  limp  forward  on  his  journey.  When  out  of  sight 
he  resumed  his  speed,  and  bore  the  letter  safely  aud  expedi- 
tiously to  San  Domingo.' 

The  Adelant.'ido,  with  his  characteristic  promptness  and 
activity,  set  out  immediately  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
fortress ;  and  though  his  men  were  much  enfeebled  by  scanty 
fare,  hard  service,  and  long  marches,  hurried  them  rapidly  for- 
ward. Never  did  aid  arrive  more  oi)portiinely.  The  Indians 
were  assembled  on  the  i)lain,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands, 
armed  after  their  manner,  and  waiting  for  the  appointed  time 
to  strike  the  bU)vv.  After  consulting  with  the  commander  of 
the  fortress  and  his  ollicers,  the  Adelantado  concerted  a  mode 
of  proceeding.  Ascertaining  the  places  in  which  the  variou.'; 
caci(jUC8  had  distributed  their  forces,  he  appointed  an  ollicer 
with  a  body  of  men  to  each  cacique,  with  orders,  at  an  a^)- 
pointed  hour  of  the  night,  to  rush  into  the  villages,  surprise 
them  asleep  and  unarmed,  bind  the  eaci(pies,  and  bring  them 
off  prisoners.  As  Guarionex  was  the  most  important  person- 
age, aud  his  capture  would  probably  be  atteude^l  with  most 

«  I,a»  CiB.iB,  niKt.Tiui.,  III).  I.  cap.  121. 
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difficulty  and  danger,   the  Adelantado  took  the  charge  of  it 
upon  himself,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  men. 

Tliis  stratagem,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  attachment 
of  the  Indians  to  their  chieftains,  and  calculated  to  spare  a  great 
effusion  of  blood,  was  completely  successful.  The  villages  hav 
ing  no  walls  nor  other  defences,  were  ouietly  entered  at  mid 
niglit,  and  the  Spaniards,  rushing  suddenly  into  the  houses: 
wliore  the  caciques  were  quartered,  seized  and  bound  them,  to 
the  number  of  fourteen,  and  hurried  them  off  to  the  forlrL-ss, 
before  any  effort  could  be  made  for  their  defence  or  rescue. 
Tlie  Indians,  struck  with  terror,  made  no  resistance,  nor  any 
sliow  of  hostility  ;  surrounding  the  fortross  in  great  nulltitll(le^,, 
but  witliout  weapons,  they  filled  the  air  with  doleful  howiinir.s 
and  lamentations,  imi)loring  the  release  of  their  cliieflaiiis. 
The  Adelantado  completed  liis  enterprise  with  the  spirit,  saga- 
city, and  moderation  with  which  he  had  hitherto  conducted  ii. 
lie  obtained  information  of  the  causes  of  this  conspiracy,  and 
the  individuals  most  culpable.  Two  caciques,  the  principal 
movers  of  the  insurrection,  and  who  had  most  wrouglit  up(jii 
the  easy  nature  of  Guarioncx,  were  put  to  death.  As  to  thai 
unfortunate  cacique,  the  Adelantado,  considering  the  deep 
wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  tlie  slowness  with  which  he  had 
been  provoked  to  revenge,  magnanimously  pardoned  him  ;  nay, 
according  to  Las  Casas,  he  proceeded  witli  stern  justice  against 
the  Spaniard  whose  outrage  on  his  wife  had  sunk  so  deeply  in 
his  heart.  lie  extended  his  lenity  also  to  the  remaining  chief- 
tains of  the  conspiracy ;  promising  great  favors  and  rewards, 
if  they  should  continue  firm  in  tlieir  loyalty ;  but  terrible  pun- 
ishments should  they  again  be  found  in  rebellion.  Tlie  heart 
of  Ciuariouex  was  subdued  by  this  unexpected  clemency.  lie 
made  a  speech  to  his  peoi)le  setting  forth  the  irresistible  m\\i}\{ 
aud  valor  of  the  Spaniards  ;  their  great  lenity  to  offenders,  am! 
their  generosity  to  such  as  were  faithful ;  and  he  earnestly  ex 
horted  them  henceforth  to  cultivate  their  friendship.  The  In- 
iians  listened  to  him  with  attention  ;  his  praises  of  the  wliiic 
'lieu  were  confirmed  by  their  treatment  of  himself ;  when  h 
had  concluded,  they  took  him  upon  their  shoulders,  bore  him 
to  his  habitation  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy,  aud  for  sonic 
time  the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega  was  restored.* 


•  Peter  Martyr,  dccad.  1.  lib.  v.    Horreni,  IHbI.  Ind.,  decnd.  I.  lib.  ill.  cap.  6. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ADELANTADO   REPAIRS   TO    XAltAGUA    TO   RFXEIVE   TRIBUTE. 

[1497.] 

With  all  his  energy  and  discretion,  the  Adelantado  found  it 
Jitricult  to  manage  the  prond  and  tnrbnlent  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nists. They  eonld  ill  brook  the  sway  of  a  foreigner,  who,  when 
they  were  restive,  cnrbed  them  witli  an  iron  hand.  Don  IJar- 
tiiolomew  had  not  the  same  legitimate  anthority  in  their  eyes 
as  iiis  brother.  The  admiral  was  the  discoverer  of  the  country, 
and  the  authorized  representative  of  the  sovereigns ;  yet  even 
him  tiiey  with  diflienlty  brought  themselves  to  obc}'.  The 
Adclantiido,  on  the  contrary,  was  regarded  by  jnany  as  a  mere 
intruder,  assuming  high  command  without  authority  from  the 
crown,  and  shouhlering  himself  into  power  on  the  merits  and 
services  of  his  brother.  They  s})oke  with  impatience  and  in- 
dignation, also,  of  the  long  absence  of  the  admiral,  and  his 
fancied  inattention  to  their  wants;  little  aware  of  the  incessant 
anxieties  he  was  sulTering  on  their  account,  during  his  deten- 
tion in  Spain.  The  sagacious  measure  of  the  Adelantado  in 
luiilding  the  caravels,  for  some  time  diverted  their  attention. 
They  watched  tiieir  progress  with  solicitude,  looking  upon  them 
as  a  means  either  of  obtaining  relief  ororal)andoning  the  islar  I. 
Aware  that  reitining  and  discontented  men  should  never  be 
left  ill  idleness,  Don  IJartholomevv  kept  them  continiuxUy  in 
movement ;  and  indeed  a  state  of  constant  activity  was  con- 
genial t\)  his  own  vigorous  spirit.  About  this  time  messengers 
arrived  from  liehechio,  cacique  of  Xaragua,  informing  him 
that  lie  had  large  quantities  of  cotton,  and  other  articles,  in 
which  his  tribute  was  to  be  i)aid,  ready  for  delivery.  The 
Adelantado  inuuediately  set  forth  with  a  numerous  train,  to 
revisit  this  fruitful  and  happy  region.  He  was  again  received 
witli  songs  and  darces,  and  all  tlie  national  demonstrations  of 
respect  and  amity  by  Heheehio  and  his  sister  Anacaona.  The 
latter  appeared  to  be  highly  popular  among  the  natives,  and  to 
!iave  almost  as  much  sway  in  Xaragua  as  her  brother.  Her 
natural  case,  and  the  graceful  dignity  of  her  manners,  more 
and  more  won  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards. 

Tlie  Adcdnntado  found  thirty-two  inferior  caciques  assembled 
in  the  liousi-  of  liehechio,  awaiting  his  arrival  with  their  respee- 
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tive  tributes.  The  cotton  the)-  had  brought  was  enough  to  fill 
one  of  their  houses.  Having  delivered  this,  tliey  gratuitously 
offered  the  Adolantado  as  much  r  issava  bread  as  lie  desired. 
The  offer  was  most  acceptable  in  the  present  necessitous  state 
of  the  colony  ;  and  Don  Bartholomew  sent  to  Isabella  for  one  of 
the  caravels,  which  was  nearly  liiushed,  to  be  despatched  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Xaragua,  to  be  freighted  with  bread  and  cotton. 

In  the  mean  time  the  natives  brought  from  all  quarters  lari'e 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  entertained  their  guests  with  con- 
thiual  festivity  and  banqueting.  The  early  Spanish  writers 
whose  imaginations,  heated  !)y  the  accounts  of  the  voya<rcr3, 
could  not  form  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  savage  life,  espe- 
cially in  these  newly  discovcre<l  countries  which  were  sup- 
posed to  border  upon  Asia,  often  speak  in  terms  of  Oriental 
magnificence  of  the  entertainments  of  the  natives,  the  palaces 
of  the  caciques,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  th;ir  courts,  as  if 
they  were  describing  the  abodes  of  Asiatic  potentates.  The  ac- 
counts given  of  Xaragua,  however,  have  a  different  character ; 
and  give  a  picture  of  savage  life,  in  its  perfection  of  idle  and 
ignorant  enjoyment.  Tiie  troubles  which  distracted  the  other 
parts  of  devoted  Hayti  had  not  reached  the  inhabitants  of  this 
pleasant  region.  Living  among  beautiful  and  fruitful  groves, 
on  the  border?  of  a  sea,  apparently  forever  tranquil  and  un- 
vexed  by  storms  ;  having  few  wants,  and  those  readily  supplied, 
they  appeared  emancipated  from  the  common  lot  of  labor, 
and  to  pass  their  lives  in  one  uninterrupted  holiday.  When 
the  Spaniards  regarded  the  fertility  and  sweetness  of  this 
country,  the  gentleness  of  its  people,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  they  pronounced  it  a  perfect  paradise. 

At  lengtli  the  caravel  arrived  which  was  to  be  freighted  with 
the  articles  of  tribute.  It  anchored  about  six  miles  from  the 
residence  of  Behcchio,  and  Anacaona  proposed  to  her  brother 
that  they  should  go  together  to  behold  what  she  called  the  great 
canoe  of  the  white  man.  On  their  way  to  the  coast,  the  Ade- 
lantado  was  lodged  one  night  in  a  village,  in  a  house  where 
Anacaona  treasured  up  those  articles  which  she  esteemed  most 
rare  and  precious.  They  consisted  of  various  manufactures  of 
cotton,  ingeniously  wrought ;  of  vessels  of  clay,  moulded  into 
different  forms  ;  of  chairs,  tables,  and  like  articles  of  furniture 
formed  of  ebony  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  carved  with 
various  devices  —  all  evincing  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in  a 
people  who  had  no  iron  tools  to  work  with.  Such  were  llie 
Rimplc  treasures  of  this  Indian  princess,  of  which  she  mado 
numerous  presents  to  her  guest. 
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Nothing  could  exceed  the  wonder  and  delight  of  tin's  intelli- 
gent woman  when  she  first  beheld  tiie  ship.  Her  brother,  who 
treated  her  with  a  fraternal  fondness  and  respectful  attention, 
worthy  of  civilized  life,  had  prepared  two  canoes,  gayly  painted 
and  decorated,  one  to  convey  her  and  her  aHendants,  and  tlie 
other  for  himself  and  his  chieftains.  Anacaona,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  embark  with  her  attendants  in  the  ship's  boat  with 
Uie  Adelantado.  As  they  approached  the  caravel,  a  salute  was 
fired.  At  the  report  of  the  cannon,  and  the  sight  of  the  smoke, 
Anacaona,  overcome  with  dismay,  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
Adelantado,  and  her  attendants  would  have  leaped  overboard, 
hut  tlie  laughter  and  the  cheerful  words  of  Don  Hartholomew 
speedily  reassured  them.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  tiie  vessel, 
several  instruments  of  martial  music  struck  up,  with  which 
they  were  greatly  delighted.  Their  admiiation  increased  on 
entering  on  board.  Accustomed  only  to  tiieir  simple  and  slight 
canoes,  every  thing  here  appeared  wonderfully  vast  and  compli- 
cated, lint  when  the  anchor  was  weighed,  the  sails  were  spread, 
and,  aided  by  u  gentle  In'ceze,  they  beheld  this  vast  mass,  mov- 
ing apparently  by  its  own  volition,  veering  from  side  to  side, 
and  playing  like  i:.  huge  monster  in  tlie  dee;i,  the  J)rolher  and 
sister  remalu-  l  gazing  at  each  other  in  mute  astonishment.' 
Nothing  seems  to  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  most  stoici' 
savage  with  more  wonder  than  that  sublime  and  beautiful 
triumph  of  genius,  a  ship  under  sail. 

Having  freighted  and  despatched  the  caravel,  the  Adelan- 
tado made  many  presents  to  Beliechio,  his  sister,  and  their 
attendants,  and  look  leave  of  them,  to  return  liy  land  with  his 
troops  to  Isabella.  Anacaona  showed  great  affliction  at  their 
parting,  entreating  him  to  remain  some  time  longer  with  them, 
and  appearing  fearful  that  they  had  failed  in  their  humble 
attempt  to  please  him.  She  even  offered  to  follow  him  to  the 
settlement,  nor  would  she  be  consoled  until  he  had  promised  to 
return  again  to  Xaragua.'^ 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  alnlity  shown  by  the  Adelantado 
in  the  course  of  his  transient  government  of  the  island.  Won- 
derfully alert  and  active,  he  made  repeated  marches  of  great 
extent,  from  one  remote  province  to  another,  and  was  always 
at  the  post  of  danger  at  the  critical  moment.  By  skilful  man- 
agement, with  a  handful  of  men  he  defeated  a  formidable  insur- 
rection without  any  effusion  of  blood.  He  conciliated  the  most 
inveterate  enemies   among  the    natives  by  great    moderation, 

>  IVter  Martyr,  decHil.  i.  lib.  v.    Uerrerk,  devaU.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  G. 
*  Uumuiio,  vul.  iii.  p.  9. 
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while  ho  deterred  all  wanton  hostilities  by  the  infliction  of 
signal  punisiinients.  lie  had  made  firm  friend?  of  ihe  most 
important  chieftains,  brought  their  dominions  under  ehecrful 
tribute,  opened  new  sources  of  supplies  for  the  colony,  and  pro- 
cured  relief  from  its  immediate  wants.  Had  his  judicious  meas- 
ures been  seconded  by  those  under  his  command,  the  whole 
country  would  have  been  a  scene  of  tranquil  prosperity,  and 
would  have  produced  great  revenues  to  the  crown,  without 
cruelty  to  the  natives  ;  but,  like  his  brother  the  admiral,  his 
good  intentions  and  judicious  arrangements  were  constantiy 
thwarted  by  the  vile  i)assions  and  perverse  conduct  of  others. 
"While  ho  was  absent  from  Isabella,  new  mischiefs  had  Ikoh 
fomented  there,  which  were  soon  to  throw  the  whole  island  into 
confusion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSPIHACY   OF   KOLDAN. 


[1497.] 

TriK  prime  mover  of  the  present  mischief  was  one  Francisco 
Roldan,  a  man  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  the  admiral. 
Raised  by  him  from  poverty  and  obscurity,  ho  had  been  em- 
ployed at  first  in  menial  capacities  •  but,  showing  strong  natural 
talents  and  great  assiduity,  ho  had  been  made  ordinary  alcalde, 
equivalent  to  justice  of  the  peace.  The  able  manner  in  which 
ho  acquitted  himself  in  this  situation,  and  the  persuasion  of  Jiis 
groat  fidelity  and  gratitude,  induced  Columbus,  on  (h:'partii>g 
for  Spain,  to  appoint  him  alcalde  mayor,  or  chief  judge  of  tlie 
island.  It  is  true  ho  was  an  uneducated  man,  but,  as  there  wore 
as  yet  no  intricacies  of  law  in  the  colony,  the  oflice  retjuired 
little  else  than  shrewd  good  sense  and  uprigl't  principles  for  ila 
discharge.^ 

Roldan  was  one  of  those  base  spirits  which  grow  venomous 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  His  benefactor  had  returned  to 
Spain  appan-ntly  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace  ;  a  long  interval  had 
elapsed  without  tidings  from  him  ;  ho  considered  him  a  falh-ii 
man,  and  began  to  devise  how  he  might  profit  by  his  downfall. 
Tie  was  intrusted  with  an  oflice  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Ade- 
liiutado  ;  the  brothers  of  Coh)i.)bus  were  highly  unpopular;  he 

<  Ili'rrern,  decad.  1.  lib.  iii.  cup.  1. 
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imagined  it  po.ssible  to  ruin  tliein,  both  with  the  coloni.sts  and 
>vith  till'  govt'rnniont  at  home,  and  by  dexterous  cunning  and 
hustliii""  activity,  to  work  his  way  into  the  command  of  the 
eolonv.  The  vigorous  and  soinewluit  austere  character  of  the 
Adehiiitado  for  .some  time  kept  him  in  awe  ;  l)nt  when  he  was 
•ihseiit  from  the  settlom<  nt,  Itoldan  was  able  to  carry  on  his 
iniieliinations  with  conddenco.  Don  Diego,  who  then  com- 
luaiided  at  Isabella,  was  an  upright  and  w(jrthy  man,  but  ilefi- 
eieiit  in  energy.  Koldau  felt  himself  his  superior  in  talent  and 
spirit,  and  his  self-conceit  was  wounded  at  being  inferior  to  him 
in  authority.  He  soon  made  a  party  among  the  daring  and  dis- 
solute of  the  commnnii-y,  and  secretly  loosened  the  ties  of  order 
auil  good  government  by  listening  to  and  encouraging  the  discon- 
tents of  the  common  peoi)le,  and  directing  them  against  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers.  He  had 
heretofore  been  employed  as  sui)erintendent  of  various  public 
works;  this  brought  him  into  familiar  communication  with  work- 
men, sailors,  and  others  of  the  lower  order.  His  originally  vulgar 
character  enabled  him  to  adapt  himself  to  *heir  intellects  and 
manners,  while  his  present  station  gave  him  consequence  ia 
their  eyes.  Finding  them  full  of  murmurs  about  hard  treat- 
ment, severe  toil,  and  the  long  absence  of  the  admiral,  he 
iitTeeted  to  be  moved  l)y  their  distresses.  He  threw  out  sugges- 
tions that  the  admiral  might  never  return,  being  disgraced  and 
ruined  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Aguado.  He 
sympathized  with  the  hard  treatment  they  experienced  from  the 
Adelantado  and  his  brother  Don  Diego,  who,  being  foreigners, 
could  take  no  interest  in  their  welfare,  nor  feel  a  proper  respect 
for  the  pride  of  a  Spaniard  ;  but  wdio  used  them  merely  as  slaves, 
to  hnild  houses  and  fortresses  for  them,  or  to  swell  th^ir  state 
and  secure  their  power,  as  they  marched  about  the  island 
enriching  themselves  with  the  si)oils  of  the  caciques.  By  these 
suggestions  he  exasperated  their  feelings  to  such  a  height,  that 
they  had  at  one  time  formed  a  conspiracy  to  take  away  the  life 
of  the  Adelantado,  as  the  only  means  of  delivering  themselves 
from  an  oilious  tyrant.  The  time  and  place  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  act  were  concerted.  The  Adelantado  had  condemned  to 
death  a  Spaniard  of  the  nanio  of  Berahona,  a  friend  of  Iloldan, 
and  of  several  of  the  conspiralois.  What  was  his  offence  is 
not  [lositively  stated,  !)ut  fiom  a  passage  in  Las  Casas,*  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  very  Spaniard  who  had  vio- 
lated the  favorite  wife  of  (luarionex,  the  caciipie  of  the  Vega. 
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nesent  at  the  execution.  Tt  was 
arranfjfod,  t here' fore,  tliat  when  the  popuhice  had  assembled,  a 
tumult  should  be  made  as  if  by  accident,  and  in  tlie  confusion 
of  the  moment  Don  Hartholomew  should  be  despatched  witii  a 
poniard.  Fortunately  for  the  Adelantado,  he  pardoned  the 
criminal,  the  assemblajfe  did  not  take  place,  uud  the  pUm  of 
the  conspirators  was  disconcerted.* 

When  Don  Bartholomew  was  absent  collecting  the  tribute  In 
Xaragua,  lloldan  tliought  it  was  a  favorable  time  to  briii<r 
affairs  to  a  crisis.  He  had  sounded  the  feelings  of  the  colonists" 
and  ascertained  tliat  tliere  was  a  large  party  disposed  for  open 
sedition.  His  [)lan  was  to  create  a  popular  tumult,  to  interpose 
in  his  otllcial  character  of  alcalde  mayor,  to  throw  the  l)lunie 
upon  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  Don  Diego  and  liis  brother, 
and,  while  he  usurped  the  reins  of  autliority,  to  appear  us  if 
actuated  only  by  zeal  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  island, 
and  the  interests  of  tiie  sovereigns. 

A  pretext  soon  presented  itself  for  the  proposed  tumult. 
When  the  caravel  returned  from  Xaragua  laden  with  the  Indian 
tributes,  and  the  cargo  was  discharged,  Don  Diego  had  the 
vessel  drawn  up  on  the  land,  to  protect  it  from  accidents,  or 
from  any  sinister  designs  of  the  disaffected  colonists.  Uoklun 
immediately  pointed  tliis  circimtistanee  out  to  his  partisans. 
He  secretly  inveigiied  against  the  hardship  of  having  this  vessel 
drawn  on  shore  insteatl  of  l)ei.ig  left  afloat  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colony,  or  sent  to  Spain  to  make  known  their  distresses. 
He  hinted  that  the  true  reason  was  the  fear  of  the  Adelantado 
and  iiis  brother,  lest  accounts  should  be  carried  to  Spai;:  of 
their  misconduct,  and  he  aflirmed  that  they  wished  to  remain 
undisturbed  mastei's  of  tlie  island,  and  keej)  the  Spaniards  there 
as  subjects,  or  rather  as  slaves.  Tlie  peoi)le  took  fire  at  these 
suggestions.  They  had  long  looked  forward  to  the  completion 
of  the  caravels  as  their  only  chance  for  relief  ;  they  now  insisted 
that  the  vessel  should  be;  launched  and  sent  to  Spain  for  sup- 
pli«!S.  Don  Diego  endeavoied  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
their  demand,  tlic  vessel  not  being  rigged  and  equipped  for 
such  a  voyage  ;  but  the  mere  he  attempted  to  pacify  them,  tlie 
more  unreasonable  and  turbulent  they  became.  Roldan,  also, 
became  moie  bold  and  exi)licit  in  his  instigations.  He  advisrd 
them  to  buincli  and  take  possession  of  the  caravel,  as  the  only 
mod(>  (jf  ri'gainiMg  their  ii-.dependence.  They  might  then  llnow 
off   the  tyranny  of    these   ui)start  strangers,  enemies   in   tli  i; 
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hearts  to  .Spaniards,  and  might  lead  a  life  of  ease  and  plea.snre  ; 
sliarinir  ecinally  all  that  they  miii;lit  gain  by  barter  in  the  island, 
employing  the  Indians  as  slaves  to  work  for  them,  and  enjoying 
unrestrained  indulgence  with  respect  to  the  Indian  women.' 

Don  Diego  received  information  of  what  was  fermenting 
among  the  people,  yet  feared  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Koldan  in  the  present  mutinous  state  of  the  colony.  He  sud- 
denly detached  him,  therefore,  with  forty  men,  to  the  Vega, 
under  pretext  of  overawing  certain  of  the  natives  who  had 
refused  to  pay  their  tribute,  and  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
revolt.  Roldan  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen  his 
faction.  He  made  friends  and  partisans  among  the  discontented 
caciques,  secretly  justifying  them  in  their  resistance  to  the 
imposition  of  tribute,  and  promising  them  redress.  He  secured 
tlie  devotion  of  his  own  soldiers  by  great  acts  of  indulgence, 
disarming  and  dismissing  such  as  refused  full  participation  in 
his  plans,  and  returned  with  his  little  band  to  Isabella,  where 
he  felt  secure  of  a  strong  party  among  the  common  people. 

The  Adelantado  had  by  this  time  returned  from  Xaragua ; 
but  Roldan,  feeling  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  faction,  and 
arrogating  to  himself  great  authority  from  his  official  station, 
now  openly  demanded  that  the  caravel  should  be  launched,  or 
permission  given  to  himself  and  his  followCiS  to  launch  it. 
The  Adelantado  peremptorily  refused,  observing  that  neither 
he  nor  his  companions  were  mariners,  nor  was  the  caravel 
furnished  and  equipped  for  sea,  and  that  neither  the  safety  of 
the  vessel  nor  of  tlie  people  should  be  endangered  by  their 
attonii)t  to  navigate  her. 

Koldan  perceived  that  his  motives  were  suspected,  and  felt 
that  the  Adelantado  was  too  formidable  an  adversary  to  contend 
witli  in  any  open  sedition  at  Isabella.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  carry  his  plans  into  operation  in  some  more  favoralile 
part  of  the  island,  always  trusting  to  excuse  any  open  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  Don  Bartholomew,  by  .epresenting  it 
as  a  patriotic  opposition  to  his  tyranny  over  Spaniards.  He 
had  seventy  well-ai'med  and  determined  men  under  his  com- 
mand, and  he  trusted,  on  erecting  his  standard,  to  be  joined  by 
all  the  disaffected  throughout  the  island.  He  set  olT  suddenly, 
therefore,  for  the  Vega,  intending  to  surprise  the  fortress  of 
Conception,  and  b}'  getting  command  of  that  post  and  the  rich 
country  adjacent,  to  set  the  Adelantado  at  defiance. 

He  stopped  on  his  way  at  various  Indian  villages  in  which 
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the  Spaiiiiircls  were  distrilmted,  endoHvoriiii;  to  enlist  the  lattei 
in  liis  party,  by  Iiolding  out  promises  of  «rreat  gain  and  free 
livinji;.  He  attempted  also  to  seduce  tlie  natives  from  tlu'jr 
allegiance,  l)y  promising  them  freeilom  from  all  triltnte.  Those 
caciques  with  whom  lie  hud  maintained  a  previous  understMiid. 
ing,  received  him  with  open  arms  ;  parlieiihuly  one  who  hud 
taken  the  nanu;  of  Diego  Manpie,  whose  vilrigc  he  made  lijs 
head(piarti'rs,  being  about  two  leagues  from  I'ort  Coneeption. 
He  was  disai)pointed  in  !iis  iioi)es  of  surpiising  tiie  fortress. 
Its  commander,  iMignel  Hallester,  was  an  old  and  stannoli 
eioldier,  both  resolute  and  wary.  lie  drew  himself  into  his 
stronghoUl  on  the  aiiproach  of  Roldan,  and  closed  his  gates. 
His  garrison  was  small,  but  the  fortilication,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  with  a  river  running  at  its  foot,  was  proof  aguinst 
any  assault.  Ilolda*'  had  still  some  hoi)es  that  Hallester  might 
be  disaffected  to  government,  and  might  be  gradually  brought 
into  his  plans,  or  that  the  garrison  would  Ijc  disi^jsed  to  desi'rt, 
tempted  by  the  licentious  life  which  he  permitted  among  iiis 
followers.  In  the  neighborhood  was  the  town  inhabited  hy 
Guarionex.  Here  were  quartered  thirty  soldiers,  under  tiie 
command  of  Captain  Garcia  de  liarranles.  Uoldan  reiiaiivd 
thither  with  his  armed  force,  hoping  to  enlist  liarrantes  and  liis 
party  ;  but  the  cai)tain  shut  himself  up  with  lu.-j  men  in  a  forli- 
lied  house,  refusing  to  perniit  them  to  hold  any  comnumieiiliou 
with  Koldan.  The  latter  tiircatened  to  set  (ire  to  tiie  house; 
but  after  a  little  consideration,  contenti'd  himself  with  seiziiiii 
their  store  of  provisions,  and  then  marched  toward  Fort  Cou- 
ceptiou,  which  was  not  (piite  half  a  league  distant.* 


•  Ilcrrera,  ducad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.    iriKt.  del  AlminmlL',  oa)).  74. 

JCrtrnL't  of  n  letter  from  T.  S.  //inekeii,  h'xi/.,  1847. 

Fort  Conci'ptioii  ih  situatotl  at  lliu  foot  of  a  hill  now  iiallud  Santo  Cerro.  It  is  con- 
Btnu'ti'd  of  brickc,  and  in  aliiioHt  an  cntiru  at  the  oiVHcnt  day  as  wticii  jiint  lini«lir(l.  It 
slandrt  in  the  nlooin  of  an  (.'.\ul)i!rant  fonwt  wliidi  liaH  invadt'd  the  »oone  of  foinifr  Immli' 
nndacliviiy;  a  spot  oiico  coiisidi'rud  of  giuat  iniportunce,  and  aurioundud  by  Hwaiinsof 
liiti'liincMl  hi'inifs. 

Wliat  liart  bc'cornc  of  the  eonnllcss  miiltltiidoF<  thi«  fortrcBS  waH  intended  to  awe?  Xol 
a  trare  of  tlicni  remains  exeeptint;  In  the  ivcohIh  of  lustory.  Tlie  Hiletu^e  of  the  loiiili 
prevailx  wliere  their  lialiitaUoim  reNponded  to  llieir  Hont;^  and  dancert.  A  few  iniliuiMil 
Spaniards,  living  in  miseralile  hovelx,  Hcallered  widely  itpart  in  tlie  boHoni  of  the  fuivnt, 
are  now  the  Hole  occiiiiantM  of  tliln  once  frnllfnl  and  beautiful  region. 

A  Spanisli  town  gradually  grew  up  round  llie  lortreuM,  tlie  ruiuH  of  which  extend  ton 
con»iderable  <lirtlance.  It  wan  de.-itroyed  by  an  earth'pialie,  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  nioniini; 
of  Saturday,  'JOth  April,  l.V^,  during  the  celebration  of  nuiKH.  I'art  of  the  manHive  w.illi" 
of  a  handrtonie  church  still  remain,  as  well  an  llio.ie  of  a  very  large  convent  or  ll.l^pil;ll, 
(<up|)oHed  to  have  been  coiiHtriictcd  in  pnrnuance  of  llu^  liMtaiMcnlary  (liMpoKitiniw  (i( 
<,'olnmbiiH.  The  iidiabitant«  who  Hurvived  the  catantrophe  reliied  to  a  HUiall  chapel,  on 
the  liankH  of  u  tivar,  about  a  ivtgua  diotuiit,  where  tbe  uew  towu  of  La  Vegu  wum  utter 
ward  built. 
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CHAITER  V. 

THE   APKI'ANTAPO    REPAIKS    TO    TIIK    VKGA     IN    KELIEK    OF    FORT 
CUNCEITION — HIS   INTERVIEW    WITH    ROLUAN. 

[1407.] 

The  Adelantado  had  received  intelligence  of  the  flagitious 
procTodings  of  lloldan,  yet  hesitated  for  a  time  to  set  out  iu 
pursuit  of  liiin.  He  had  lost  all  coutideuce  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  around  him,  and  knew  not  how  far  the  conspiracy 
extended,  nor  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Diego  de  Escobar, 
alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  La  Madelena,  together  with  Adriaa 
de  Moxica  and  I'edro  de  Valdivieso,  all  principal  men,  were  in 
league  with  Roldan.  He  feared  that  the  commander  of  Fort 
Conception  might  lii<ewise  be  in  the  plot,  and  the  whole  island 
in  arms  against  him.  He  was  re-assured,  however,  by  tidings 
from  Miguel  Ballester.  That  loyal  veteran  wrote  to  him  press- 
ing letters  for  succor,  representing  the  weakness  of  his  garrison, 
and  the  increasing  fences  of  the  rebels. 

Don  liartholomew  hastened  to  his  assistance  with  his  accus- 
touied  promptness,  and  threw  himself  with  a  re-enforcement  into 
the  fortresb.  Being  ignorant  of  the  force  of  the  rebels,  and 
doulitful  of  the  loyalty  of  his  own  followers,  he  determimd  to 
iul()|)t  mild  measures.  Understanding  that  lloldan  was  quar- 
tered at  a  village  but  half  a  league  distant,  he  sent  a  message  to 
liini,  remonstrating  on  the  flagrant  irregularity  of  his  conduct, 
the  injury  it  was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  island,  and  the 
certain  ruin  it  must  bring  upon  himself,  and  summoning  him  to 
appear  at  the  fortress,  pledging  his  word  for  his  i)ersonal  safety, 
ivoldan  repaired  accordingly  to  Fort  Conception,  where  tho 
Adelantado  held  a  parley  with  him  from  a  window,  demanding 
the  reason  of  his  appearing  in  arms,  in  opposition  to  roy;il 
authority,  lioldan  replied  boldly,  that  he  was  in  the  service  of 
his  sovereigns,  defending  their  subjects  from  the  opprcssiou 
of  men  who  sought  their  destruction.  The  Adelantado  ordered 
him  to  surrender  his  staff  of  olfice,  as  alcalde  mayor,  and  to 
submit  peaceably  to  superior  authority.  Roldan  refused  to 
resign  his  office,  or  to  i)Ut  himself  in  the  power  of  Don  Barthol- 
omew, whom  he  charged  with  seeking  his  life.  He  refused  also 
to  sulnuit  to  any  trial,  unless  commanded  by  the  king.  Pre- 
teudiug,  however,  to  make  uo  resistance  to  the  peaceable  exercise 
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of  authority,  he  ofTercd  to  go  with  his  followers,  and  rosido  at 
any  phxee  the  A.iehintjido  might  Jippoint.  The  hitlor  iimncdi. 
Rlely  desigiijited  the  vilhige  of  the  caeiciuc  Diego  Coloii,  the 
same  native  of  tlic  Lucayos  lalaiuls  wiio  had  lieeii  baptized  in 
Spain,  and  had  since  married  a  daughter  of  Guarionex,  Uoldan 
oi)jeeted,  pretending  there  were  not  sufficient  provisioiiH  to  1)0 
had  there  for  the  subsistence  of  his  men,  and  departed,  declar- 
ing that  he  v  ould  seek  a  more  eligible  residence  elsewhere.' 

lie  now  pr  )posed  to  his  followers  to  take  possession  of  the 
remote  province  of  Xaragua.     The  Spaniards  who  had  retnnied 
llience  gave  enticing  accounts  of  the  life  they  had  led  tiierc;  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  sweetness  of  the  climate,  the  hos- 
pitality  anil  gentleness  of  the  people,  their  feasts,  dances,  and 
various  amusements,  and,  above  all,  the  beauty  of  the  women; 
for  they  had  been  captivated  by  the  naked  charms  of  the  dan- 
cing nymphs  of  Xaragua.     In  this  delightful  region,  emaneipaled 
from  the  iron  rule  of   the  Adelantado,  and  relieved   from  tiic 
necessity  of  ii'kscme  hibor,  they  miglit  lead  a  life  of  |)eifo(!t 
freedom  and  indulgence,  and  have  a  world  of  beauty  at  their 
command      In  !:hort,  Koldan  drew  a  picture  of  loose  sensual 
enjoyment  such  as  he  knew  to  ))e  irresistible  with  men  of  idh> 
and  dissolute   habits.     His  followers  acceded  v/ith  joy  to  his 
proposition.     Some  preparations,  however,  were  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  effect.     Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  tlie 
Adelantado,  he  suddenly  marched  with   his  band  to  Isabella, 
and  entering  it  in  a  manner  by  surprise,  endeavored  to  laiiiieli 
the   caravel,   with  which   they  might   sail   to   Xaragua.     Dun 
Diego  Columbus,  hearing  the  tumult,  issued  forth  with  several 
cavaliers  ;  but  such  was  the  force  of  the  mutineers  and  tlieir 
menacing  conduct,  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  witli  his 
adherents,  into  the  fortress.     Iloldan  held  several  i)arleys  with 
him,  and  offered  to  submit  to  his  command,  provided  he  would 
set  himself   up  in  opposition  to  his  brother  the  Adelantado. 
ills  proposition  was  treated  with  scorn.     The  fortress  was  loo 
strong  to  be  assailed  with  success ;  he  found  it  impossible  to 
launch  the  caravel,  and  feared  the  Adelantado  might  return, 
and  he  be  enclosed  between  two  forces.     He  proceeded,  there- 
fore, in  all  haste  to  make  provisions  for  the  proposed  expedition 
to  Xaragua.     Still  pretending  to  act  in  his  oUlcial  capacity,  aud 
to  do  ever}-  thing  from  loyal  motives,  for  the  protection  and 
support  of  the  oppressed  sul)jects  of  the  crown,  he  broke  open 
the  royal  warehouse,  with  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  king!" 


>  Herrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  ill.  cap.  7.    Hid.  del  Almirfcnte,  ct>y.  74. 
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supplied  his  followers  with  arms,  ninnuinitioii,  clothiufT,  and 
whatever  they  desired  from  the  public  slon-s  ;  proceeded  to  the 
encloHine  where  the  cattle  and  other  European  animals  were 
kept  to  breed,  took  8u»'h  as  he  thouj^ht  necessary  for  his  in- 
tended cstal)lishment,  and  permitted  his  followers  to  kill  such 
of  tlu!  remainder  as  they  might  want  for  present  sui)ply.  Ilav- 
|ii(r  committed  this  w.'iatcful  ravage,  he;  marched  in  triumph  out 
of  Isabella.'  Reflecting,  however,  on  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
fijaracter  of  the  Adelantado,  he  felt  that  his  situation  would 
be  but  little  .secure  with  such  an  active  enemy  behind  him  ; 
who,  on  extricating  him.self  from  present  |)erpl(»xities,  would 
not  fail  to  pursue  liim  to  his  proposed  paradise  of  Xaragua. 
lie  determined,  therefore,  to  march  again  to  the  Vega,  and 
endeavor  either  to  get  possession  of  the  person  of  the  Adelan- 
tado, or  to  strike  some  blow,  in  his  present  crippled  state,  that 
tihould  disable  him  from  offering  further  molestation.  Return- 
ing, therefore,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  C  nception,  he  endeavored 
in  every  way,  by  the  means  of  subtle  emissaries,  to  seduce  the 
g.irrison  to  desertion,  or  to  excite  it  to  revolt. 

The  Adelantado  dared  not  take  the  field  with  his  forces,  hav- 
ing no  confidence  in  their  fidelity.  lie  knew  that  the}-  listened 
wi.stfully  to  the  emissaries  of  Roldan,  and  contrasted  tlio 
meagre  fare  and  stern  discipline  of  the  garrison,  with  the  abun- 
dant cheer  and  easy  misrule  tliat  prevailed  among  the  rebels. 
To  counteract  these  .seductions,  he  relaxed  from  his  usual  strict- 
ness, treating  bis  men  with  great  intbdgence,  and  promising 
them  large  rewards.  By  these  means  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain some  degree  of  l()3'alty  amongst  his  forces,  his  service 
having  the  advantage  over  that  of  Roldan,  of  being  on  the  side 
of  government  and  law. 

Finding  his  attempts  to  corrupt  the  garrison  unsuccessful, 
and  fearing  some  sudden  sally  from  the  vigorous  Adelantado, 
Uoldan  drew  otT  to  a  distance,  and  .sought  by  insidious  means 
to  strengthen  his  own  power  and  weaken  that  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  asserted  equal  right  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
island  with  the  Adelantado,  and  pretended  to  have  separated 
from  him  on  account  of  his  being  passionate  and  vindictive  in 
tlie  exercise  of  his  authority.  He  represented  him  as  the 
tyrant  of  the  Spaniards,  the  oppressor  of  the  Indians.  For 
himself,  ho  assumed  the  character  of  a  rcdresser  of  grievances 
and  champion  of  the  injured,  lie  protended  to  feel  a  patrictic 
indignation  at  the  affronts  heaped  upon  Spaniards  by  a  family 

>  Uist.  del  AliBiraute,  e*p.  74.    Htrrer*,  decad.  i.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
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of  obsouro  :ui(l  unof^Hiit  foreigners ;  and  professed  to  frcf  iho 
natives  from  tributes  wriin<^  from  them  l)y  tbest;  nipiu-ioiis  miiu 
for  their  own  enrieinnent,  and  contrary  to  tiio  lienelii'i'iit 
intentions  of  the  Spanish  moniireiis.  lie  coinieeted  hiiuself 
closely  with  the  C'sirlb  etiei(iue  Munieaotex,  brotlier  of  the;  hiie 
Caonabo,  whose  son  and  nephew  were  in  his  possession  as 
hostaf^es  for  payment  of  tributes.  Tliis  warlike  eliieftuin  he 
conciliated  by  presents  and  caresses,  bestowing?  on  him  llie 
appellation  of  brother.'  Tlie  unhappy  natives,  deceivi-d  l)y  his 
professions,  and  overjoyed  at  tiie  idea  of  havinj;  a  protector  in 
arms  for  their  defence,  submitted  cheerfully  to  a  tiiuii.suiul 
impositions,  sup[)lyiu<j  his  followers  with  i)rovisions  in  abun- 
dance, and  brin<fiu;^  to  Holdan  all  the  gold  they  could  collect; 
voluntarily  yielding  him  heavier  tributes  than  those  from  which 
he  pretended  to  free  them. 

The  :it'fairs  of  the  island  were  now  in  a  lamentable  situation. 
The  Indians,  perceiving  the  dissensions  among  the  white  men, 
and  encouraged  by  the  protedion  of  Roldan,  began  to  llirow 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  government.  The  caciipies  at  a  dis- 
tance ceased  to  send  in  their  tributes,  and  those  who  were  in 
the  vicinity  wei  xcused  by  the  Adelantado,  that  by  indul- 
gence  he  miglr  retain  their  friendship  in  this  time  of  (huigcr. 
Koldan's  faction  daily  gained  strength  ;  they  ranged  insolently 
and  at  huge  in  the  open  country,  and  were  supported  I)y  the 
misguided  natives  ;  while  the  Spaniards  who  remained  loyiil, 
fearing  conspiracies  among  the  natives,  had  to  keep  under 
shelter  of  the  fort,  or  in  the  strong  houses  which  they  had 
erected  in  the  villages.  The  connnanders  wei'c  obliged  to  palU- 
!ite  all  kinds  of  slij^hts  and  indignities,  both  from  their  soKliisrs 
and  from  the  Indians,  fearful  of  driving  them  to  sedition  by 
any  severity.  The  clothing  and  munitions  of  all  kinds,  eitiier 
for  maintenance  or  defence,  were  rapidly  wasting  away,  and 
the  want  of  all  supplies  or  tidings  from  Si)ain  was  sinking  ttio 
spirits  of  the  well-alTected  into  despondency.  The  Adehuitado 
was  shut  up  in  Fort  Conception,  in  daily  expectation  of  being 
openly  besieged  by  Roldan,  and  was  secretly  informed  that 
means  were  taken  to  destroy  him,  should  he  issue  from  the 
walls  of  the  fortress.'^ 

Such  was  the  desperate  state  to  which  the  colony  was  reduced, 
in  consequence  of  the  long  detention  of  Columbus  in  Spain, 
and  the  imi)ediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  i"  r 
the  benefit  of  the  island  by  the  delays  of  cabinets  and  the  chi- 

*  Las  Cmm,  HUt.  iQd.,  lib.  I.  cap.  118.      *  Lm  Cwum,  HUt.  Iiid.,  lib.  1.  cap.  119. 
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CBiicry  of  Fonsoca  and  IiIh  Hjitelliti's.  At  this  criticul  jnnclnre, 
wh(  'I  Miction  i'ei<;ned  tiiiunphunt,  und  the  colony  was  on  tliu 
Inink  ol'  inin,  tidini^s  wen;  broufilit  to  Ih*;  \\-<!,n  that  I'l-dio 
Fi'iiiJiiiile/.  Coronal  htid  urrivi(d  sit  tho  port  of  Sun  Doniin<^(i, 
wilii  two  ships,  lirin<i;in<^  supplies  of  nil  kinds,  and  a  stronjj 
re-eufon;c'iueut.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 


lECOND   INSUUnECTION    OK    (Jl;AUION^:X,    AND    III3   FLIGHT  TO  TUB 
MOUNTAINS   Ol'   CKiUAY. 

tl4i)8.] 

TnK  arrival  of  Coronal,  which  took  place  on  tho  third  of 
Fehrniuy,  was  the  salvation  of  the  colony.  The  re-enforco- 
meiits  of  troops,  and  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  strengthened  the 
hands  of  Don  IJartholoniew.  Tlu;  royal  conlirination  of  his 
title  and  authority  as  Adelantado  at  once  disix-lled  all  doubts 
as  to  tlie  lej^itiniacy  of  his  power ;  antl  tho  tidings  that  the 
admiral  was  in  higii  favor  at  court,  and  would  soon  arrive  with 
a  powerful  squadron,  «truck  consternation  into  those  who 
had  entered  into  the  rebellion  on  the  presumption  of  his  having 
fallen  into  disgrace. 

The  Adelantado  no  longer  remained  mewed  up  in  his  fortress, 
hut  set  out  immediately  for  San  Domingo  with  a  part  of  his 
troops,  although  a  nuich  superior  rebel  force  was  at  the  village 
of  the  caci(|ue  tJuariouox,  at  a  very  short  distance.  Roldau 
followed  slowly  and  gloomily  with  his  party,  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  these  tidings,  to  make  partisans,  if  possible, 
ain(jng  those  who  had  newly  arrived,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
every  eircumstanco  that  might  befriend  his  rash  and  hazardous 
projects.  The  Adi;lantado  left  strong  guards  on  the  passes  of 
the  roads  to  prevent  his  near  approach  to  San  Domingo,  but 
Koldan  paused  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  place. 

When  the  Adelantado  found  himself  secure  in  San  Domingo 
with  this  augmentatiou  of  force,  aud  the  prospect  of  a  still 
greater  re-enforcement  at  hand,  his  magnanimity  prevailed  over 
his  mdignation,  and  he  sought  by  gentle  moans  to  allay  the 
popular  seditions  that  the  island  might  be  restored  to  tranquil- 
lity before  iiis  brother's  arrival.     He  considered  that  the  colo- 


Laa  Casas.    LIurrorii,  Ultil.  del  Aliniraute. 
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nists  had  suflfered  greatly  from  tho  want  of  supplies  ;  that  their 
discontents  had  been  heightened  by  tiic  severities  lie  had  boon 
compelled  to  inflict ;  and  that  many  had  l)een  led  to  rebellion 
by  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  his  authority.  While  therefore 
he  proclaimed  the  royal  act  sanctioni.g  his  title  and  powers, 
he  promised  amnesty  for  all  past  offences,  on  condition  of  im- 
mediate return  to  allegiance.  Hearing  that  Roldan  was  within 
five  leagues  of  San  Domingo  with  his  band,  he  sent  Pedro  Fer- 
nandez Coronal,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  sovereigns 
alguazil  mayor  of  the  island,  to  exhort  him  to  obedience,  prom- 
ising him  oblivion  of  the  past.  He  trusted  that  the  representa- 
tions of  a  discreet  and  honorable  man  like  Coronal,  who  had 
beeu  witness  of  the  favor  in  which  his  brother  stood  in  Spain, 
would  convince  the  rebels  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  course. 

Roldan,  however,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  and  doubtful  of  the 
clemency  of  Don  Bartholomew,  feared  to  venture  witlun  his 
power ;  he  determined  also  to  prevent  his  followers  from  com- 
municating with  Coronal,  lest  they  should  be  seduced  from  him 
by  the  promise  of  pardon.  When  that  emissary,  therefore,  ap- 
proached the  encampment  of  the  rebels,  he  was  opposed  in  a 
narrow  pass  by  a  body  of  archers,  with  their  cross-bows  lev- 
elled. "Halt  there  !  traitor ! "  cried  Roldan  ;  "had  j-ou  arrived 
eight  days  later,  we  should  all  have  been  united  as  one  man." ' 

In  vain  Coronal  endeavored  by  fair  reasoning  and  earnest 
entreaty  to  win  this  perverse  and  turbulent  man  from  his 
career.  Roldan  answered  with  hardihood  and  defiance,  pro- 
fessing to  oppose  only  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of  the  Adelan- 
tado,  but  to  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  admiral  on  his  arrival. 
He  and  several  of  his  principal  confederates  wrote  letters  to 
the  same  effect  to  their  friends  in  San  Domingo,  urging  them 
to  plead  their  cause  with  the  admiral  when  he  should  arrive, 
and  to  assure  him  of  their  disposition  to  acknowledge  his 
authority. 

When  Coronal  returned  with  accounts  of  Roldan's  contu- 
macy, the  Adelantado  proclaimed  him  and  iis  followers  trai- 
tors. That  shrewd  rebel,  however,  did  not  suffer  his  men  to 
remain  within  either  the  seduction  of  promise  or  the  terror  of 
menace  ;  he  immediately  set  out  on  his  march  for  his  promised 
land  of  Xaragua,  trusting  to  impair  every  honest  principle  and 
virtuous  tie  of  his  misguided  followers  by  a  life  of  indolence 
and  libertinage. 

Id  the  mean  time  the  mischievous  effects  of  his  intrigues 

i  Harran,  deoMi.  I.  lib.  iU.  wp.  8. 
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amono'  the  caciques  became  more  and  more  apparent.  No 
sooner  had  the  Adelantado  left  Fort  Conception  than  a  conspir- 
acy was  formed  among  the  natives  to  surprise  it.  Guarionex 
was  at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  moved  by  the  instigations 
of  Uoldan,  who  had  promised  him  protection  and  assistance, 
and  led  on  by  the  forlorn  hope,  in  this  distracted  state  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  of  relieving  his  paternal  domains  from  the  in- 
tolerable domination  of  nsuri)ing  strangers.  Holding  secret 
communications  with  his  tributary  caciques,  it  was  concert(?d 
that  they  should  all  rise  simultaneously  and  massacre  the  sol- 
diery quartered  in  small  parties  in  their  villages  ;  while  he,  with 
a  chosen  force,  should  surprise  the  fortress  of  Conception. 
The  niglit  of  the  full  moon  was  fixed  upon  for  the  insurrection. 

One  of  the  principal  caciques,  however,  not  being  a  correct 
observer  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  took  up  arms  before  the  ap- 
pointed night,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  soldiers  quaitered  in 
his  village.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  Spaniards  were  all 
pnt  on  the  alert.  The  cacique  fled  to  Guarionex  for  i)rotection, 
hut  the  chieftain,  enraged  at  his  fatal  blunder,  put  him  to  death 
upon  the  spot. 

No  sooner  did  the  Adelantado  hear  of  this  fresh  conspiracy 
than  he  put  himself  on  the  march  for  the  Vega  with  a  strong 
body  of  men.  Guarionex  did  not  await  his  coming.  He  saw 
that  every  attempt  was  fruitless  to  shake  off  these  strangers, 
who  had  settled  like  si  curse  upon  his  territories.  He  had  found 
their  very  friendship  withering  and  destructive,  and  he  now 
dreaded  their  vengeance.  Abandoning,  therefore,  his  rightful 
domain,  the  once  happy  Vega,  he  fled  with  his  family  and  u 
small  band  of  faithful  followers  to  the  mountains  of  Ciguay. 
This  is  a  lofty  chain,  extending  along  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  between  the  Vega  and  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  were 
the  most  robust  and  hardy  tribe  of  the  island,  and  far  more 
formidable  than  the  mild  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  It  was  a 
part  of  this  tribe  wiiich  displayed  hostility  to  the  Spaniards  in 
the  course  of  the  first  vo3'age  of  Columbus,  and  in  a  skirmish 
with  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Samana  the  first  drop  of  native  blood 
had  been  shed  in  the  New  World.  The  reader  may  remember 
the  frank  and  confiding  conduct  of  these  people  the  day  after 
the  skirmish,  and  the  intrepid  faith  with  which  their  cacique 
trusted  himself  on  board  of  the  caravel  of  the  admiral,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  to  this  same  cacique, 
named  Mayobanex,  that  the  fugitive  chieftain  of  the  Vega  now 
applied  for  refuge.  He  came  to  his  residence  at  an  Indian 
town  near  Cape  CabroQ,  about  forty  leagues  east  of  Isabella; 
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and  implored  shelter  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  his  handful 
of  loyal  followers.  The  noble-minded  cacitjue  of  the  mountains 
received  him  with  open  arms,  lie  not  only  gave  an  asylum 
to  his  family,  but  engaged  to  stand  by  him  in  his  distress,  to 
defend  his  cause,  and  share  his  desperate  fortunes.^  Men  in 
civilized  life  learn  magnanimity  from  precept,  but  their  most 
generous  actions  are  often  rivalled  by  the  deeds  of  untutored 
savages, who  act  only  from  natural  impulse. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


'^  11  I' 


.irl^'- 


CAMPAIGN  OF   THE   ADELANTADO    IN   THE    MOUNTAINS   OP   CIGUAT. 

[I4y8.] 

Aided  by  his  mountain  ally,  and  by  bands  of  hardy  Cigu- 
ayans,  Guarionex  made  several  descents  into  the  plain,  cutting 
off  straggling  parties  of  the  Spaniards,  laying  waste  the  villages 
of  the  natives  which  continued  in  allegiance  to  them,  an(, 
destroying  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  Adelantado  put  a 
speedy  stop  to  these  molestations ;  but  he  determined  to  root 
out  so  formidable  an  adversary  from  the  neighborhood.  Shrink- 
ing from  no  danger  nor  fatigue,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  done 
by  others  which  he  could  do  himself,  he  set  forth  in  the  spring 
with  a  band  of  ninety  men,  a  few  cavalry,  and  a  body  of  I., 
dians,  to  penetrate  the  Ciguay  mountains. 

After  passing  a  steep  defile,  rendered  almost  impracticable 
for  troops  by  rugged  rocks  and  exuberant  vegetation,  he  de- 
scended into  a  beautiful  valley  or  plain,  extending  along  the 
coast,  and  embraced  by  arms  of  the  mountains  which  ap- 
proached the  sea.  His  advance  into  the  country  was  watched 
by  the  keen  eyes  of  Indian  scouts,  who  lurked  among  rocks 
and  thickets.  As  the  Spaniards  were  seeking  the  ford  of  a 
river  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  two  of  these  spies  darted 
from  among  the  bushes  on  its  bank.  One  flung  himself  head- 
long into  the  water,  and  swimming  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river  escaped  ;  the  other  being  taken,  gave  information  that  six 
thousund  Indians  lay  in  ambush  on  the  opposite  shore,  waiting 
to  attack  them  as  they  crossed. 

The  Adelantado  advanced  with  caution,  and  finding  a  shallow 

>  Lwi  Ckmx,  Hint.  Iiid.,  cap.  121,  US.    Pater  Martyr,  decad.  I.  <»p.  6. 
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place,  entered  the  river  with  his  troops.  They  were  scarcoly 
initlway  in  the  stream  when  the  savages,  hideously  painted, 
and  looking  more  like  fiends  than  men,  burst  from  their  con- 
ceahnont.  The  forests  rang  w'^li  their  yells  and  bowlings. 
They  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows  and  lances,  b}'  which,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  of  their  targets,  many  of  the  Span- 
iards were  wounded.  The  Adelantado,  however,  forced  his  way 
across  the  river,  and  the  Indians  took  to  flight.  Some  were 
killed,  but  their  swiftness  of  foot,  their  knowledge  of  the  forest, 
and  their  dexterity  in  winding  through  the  most  tangled  thick- 
ets, enabled  the  greater  number  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  encumbered  with  armor,  targets,  cross- 
bows, and  lances. 

By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  Indian  guides,  the  Adelantado 
pressed  forward  along  the  valley  to  reach  the  residence  of 
Mayobanex,  at  Cabron.  In  the  way  he  had  several  skirmishes 
with  the  natives,  who  would  suddenly  rush  forth  with  furious 
war-cries  from  ambuscades  among  the  bushes,  discharge  their 
woa[)ons,  and  take  refuge  again  in  the  fastness  of  their  rocks 
and  forests,  inaccessible  to  the  Spaniards. 

Having  taken  several  prisoners,  the  Adelantado  sent  one 
acoomi)anied  by  an  Indian  of  a  friendly  tribe,  as  a  messenger 
to  Mayobanex,  demanding  the  surrender  of  Guarionex  ;  prom- 
ising friendship  and  protection  in  case  of  compliance,  but 
tiireatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  lay  waste  his  territory  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  cacique  listened  attentively  to  the  mes- 
senger: "  Tell  the  Spaniards,"  said  he  in  reply,  "  that  they 
are  bad  men,  cruel  and  tyrannical ;  usurper3  of  the  territories 
of  others,  and  shedders  of  innocent  blood.  I  desire  not  the 
friendship  of  such  men ;  Guarionex  is  a  good  man,  he  is  my 
friend,  he  is  my  guest,  he  has  fled  to  me  for  refuge,  I  have 
promised  to  protect  him,  and  I  will  keep  my  word." 

This  magnanimous  reply,  or  rather  defiance,  convinced  the 
Adelantado  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  friendly  over- 
tures. AVhen  severity  was  required,  he  could  be  a  stern  sol- 
dier, lie  immediately  ordered  the  village  in  which  he  Lad  been 
quartered,  and  several  others  in  the  neighborhood,  to  be  set  on 
fire.  He  then  sent  further  messengers  to  Mayobanex  warning 
him  that,  unless  he  delivered  up  the  fugitive  cacique,  his  whole 
dominions  should  be  laid  waste  in  like  manner ;  and  he  would 
see  nothing  in  every  direction  but  the  smoke  and  flames  of 
burning  villages.  Alarmed  at  this  impending  destruction,  the 
Cigiiayans  surrounded  their  chieftain  with  clamorous  lamenta' 
tiuns,  cursing  the  day  that  Guarionex  had  taken  refuge  among 
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he  given  up  for  the  salvation 
cacique   was   inflexible.     He 


them,  and  urging  that  he  should 

of   the   country.     The   generous 

reminded  them  of  tlie  many  virtues  of  Ouarionex  and  the  sacred 

claims  he  had  on  tlieir  hospitality,  and  declared  he  would  abide 

hU  evils  rather  tliau  it  should  ever  be  said  Mayobanex  hsid 

betrayed  his  guest. 

The  people  retired  with  sorrowful  hearts,  and  the  chii'ftain, 
summoning  Guarionex  into  his  presence,  again  pledgee!  Ins 
word  to  protect  him,  though  it  siiould  cost  him  his  dominions. 
lie  sent  no  reply  to  the  Adelantado,  and  lest  further  messages 
might  tempt  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  he  placed  men  in  am- 
Ijush,  with  orders  to  slay  any  messenger  who  might  approacli. 
They  had  not  lain  in  wait  long  before  they  beheld  two  men 
advancing  through  the  forest,  one  of  whom  was  a  captive 
Ciguayan,  and  the  other  an  Indian  ally  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  both  instantly  slain.  Tlie  Adelantado  was  following 
at  no  great  distance,  with  only  ten  foot  soldiers  and  four  horse- 
men. When  he  found  his  messengers  lying  dead  in  the  foreat 
path,  transfixed  with  arrows,  he  was  greatly  exasperated,  and 
resolved  to  deal  rigorously  with  this  obstinate  tribe.  He 
advanced,  therefore,  with  all  his  foice  to  Cabron,  where  Mayo- 
banex and  his  army  were  quartered.  At  his  approach  the 
inferior  caciques  and  their  adherents  fled,  oveicome  by  terror  of 
the  Spaniards.  Finding  himself  thus  deserted,  Mayobanex 
took  refuge  with  his  family  in  a  secret  [art  of  the  mountains. 
Several  of  the  Cigua3'ans  sought  for  Guarionex,  to  kill  him  or 
deliver  him  up  as  a  propitiatory  offering,  but  he  fled  to  the 
heights,  where  he  wandered  about  alone,  in  the  most  savage 
and  desolate  places. 

The  density  of  the  forests  and  the  ruggedness  of  the  moun- 
tains rendered  this  exi)edition  excessively  i)ainful  and  laborious, 
and  protracted  it  far  beyond  the  time  that  the  Adelantado  had 
contemplated.  His  men  suffered,  not  merely  from  fatigue, 
but  hunger.  The  natives  had  all  fled  to  the  mountains ;  their 
villages  remained  empty  and  desolate ;  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Spaniards  consisted  of  cassava  bread,  and  such  roots  and  herbs 
as  their  Indian  allies  could  gather  for  them,  with  now  and  then 
a  few  utias,  taken  with  the  assistance  of  their  dogs.  They  slept 
almost  always  on  the  ground,  in  the  open  air,  under  the  trees, 
exposed  to  the  heavy  dew  which  falls  in  this  climate.  For  three 
months  they  were  thus  ranging  the  mountains  ;  until  almost 
vrorn  out  with  toil  and  hard  fare.  Many  of  them  had  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Conception,  which  required  their 
attention      they,    therefore,    outreated    peruiissiou,    tiiuce    the 
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Indians  were  terrified  and  dispersed,  to  return  to  their  abodes 
in  the  Vega. 

The  Adelantado  granted  many  of  them  passports,  and  an 
allowance  out  of  the  scanty  stock  of  bread  which  remained. 
Retaining  'ily  thirty  men,  he  resolved  with  these  to  search 
every  den  and  cavern  of  the  mountains  until  he  should  find  the 
two  caciques.  It  was  difticult,  however,  to  trace  then-  in  such 
a  wildciness.  There  was  no  one  to  give  a  clew  to  their  retreat, 
for  tlie  whole  country  was  abandoned.  Thore  were  the  habita- 
tions of  men,  but  not  a  human  being  to  be  seen  ;  or  if,  by 
chance,  they  caught  some  wretched  Indian  stealing  forth  from 
the  mountains  in  quest  of  food,  ho  always  professed  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  hiding-place  of  the  caciques. 

It  happened,  one  day,  however,  that  several  Spaniards,  while 
hunting  utias,  captured  two  of  the  followers  of  Mayobanex  who 
wore  on  their  way  to  a  distant  village  in  search  of  bread.  They 
were  taken  to  the  Adelantado,  who  compelled  them  to  betray 
the  place  of  concealment  of  their  chieftain,  and  to  act  as  guides. 
Twelve  Spaniards  volunteered  to  go  in  quest  of  him.  Stripping 
themselves  naked,  staining  and  painting  their  bodies  so  as  to 
look  like  Indians,  and  covering  their  swords  with  palm-leaves, 
they  were  conducted  by  the  guides  to  the  retreat  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Mayobanex.  They  came  secretly  upon  him,  and  found 
him  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  children  and  a  few  of  his  house- 
hold, totally  unsuspicious  of  danger.  Drawing  their  swords, 
the  Spaniards  rushed  upon  them  and  made  them  all  prisoners. 
When  they  were  brought  to  the  Adelantado,  he  gave  up  all 
further  search  after  Guarionex,  and  returned  to  Fort  Conception. 

Among  the  prisoners  thus  taken  was  the  sister  of  Mayobanex. 
She  was  the  wife  of  another  cacique  of  the  mountains,  whose 
territories  had  never  yet  been  visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
she  was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the 
island.  Tenderly  attached  to  her  brother,  she  had  abandoned 
the  security  of  her  own  dominions,  and  had  followed  him  among 
rocks  and  precipices,  participating  in  all  his  hardships,  and 
comforting  him  with  a  woman's  sympathy  and  kindness.  When 
her  husband  heard  of  her  captivity,  he  hastened  to  the  Adelan- 
tado and  offered  to  submit  himself  and  al'  his  possessions  to 
his  sway,  if  his  wife  might  be  restored  to  him.  The  Adelantado 
accepted  his  oflfer  of  allegiance,  and  released  his  wife  and 
several  of  his  subjects  who  had  been  captured.  The  cacique, 
faithful  to  his  word,  became  a  firm  and  valuable  ally  of  the 
Spaniards,  cultivating  large  tracts  of  land,  and  supplying  them 
with  great  quantities  of  bread  and  other  provisions. 
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Kindness  appears  never  to  have  been  lost  npon  the  people  of 
this  island.  When  this  act  of  clemency  reached  the  ('i<jiiavans 
they  came  in  multitudes  to  the  fortress,  bringing  presi-u'ts  of 
various  kinds,  promising  allegiance,  and  imploring  the  rt'leasc 
of  Ma^'obanex  and  his  family.  The  >delantado  granted  their 
prayers  in  part,  releasing  the  wife  and  household  of  the  caei(nie, 
but  still  detaining  him  prisoner  to  insure  the  lidelity  of  his 
subjects. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  unfortunate  Guarionex,  who  had  been 
hiding  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  mountains,  was  driven  by 
hunger  to  venture  down  occasionally  into  the  plain  in  quest  of 
food.  The  Ciguayans  looking  upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes,  and  perhaps  ho[)ing  by  his  sacrifice  to  procure  the 
release  of  their  chieftain,  betrayed  his  haunts  to  the  Adelan- 
tado.  A  pari^'  was  despatched  to  secure  him.  They  lay  in 
wait  in  the  path  by  which  he  usually  returned  to  the  moiintains. 
As  the  unhappy  cacique,  after  one  of  his  famished  excursions, 
was  returning  to  his  den  among  the  cliffs,  he  was  surprised  hy 
the  lurking  Spaniards,  and  brought  in  chains  to  Fort  Concep- 
tion. After  his  repeated  insurrections,  and  the  extraordinary 
zeal  and  perseverance  displayed  in  his  pursuit,  Guarionex 
expected  nothing  Icos  than  death  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Adelautado.  Don  Bartholomew,  however,  though  stern  iu  his 
policy,  was  neither  vindictive  nor  cruel  in  his  nature.  He  con- 
sidered the  tranquillity  of  the  Vega  sufliciently  secured  by  the 
captivity  of  the  cacique ;  and  ordered  him  to  be  detained  ;i 
prisoner  and  hostage  in  the  fortress.  The  Indian  hostilities  in 
this  important  part  of  the  island  being  thus  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  precautions  taken  to  prevent  their  recurrence,  Don 
Bartholomew  returned  to  the  city  of  Sau  Domingo,  wlierc, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  his 
brother,  the  admiral,  after  nearly  two  years  and  six  months' 
absence. ^ 

Such  was  the  active,  intrepid,  and  sagacious,  but  turbulent 
and  disastrous  administration  of  the  Adelr  titado,  in  which  wo 
find  evidences  of  the  great  capacity,  the  i^ieutal  and  bodily 
vigor  of  this  self-formed  and  almost  self-taught  man.  He 
united,  in  a  singular  degree,  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  and  the 
legislator.  Like  his  brother,  the  admiral,  his  mind  and  man- 
ners rose  immediately  to  the  level  of  his  situation,  showing  no 
arrogance  nor  ostentation,  and  exercising  the  sway  of  sudden 

'  The  p.irtU'tilar8  of  thiH  chapU'i-  nru  chiefly  from  1'.  Marlyr,  decud.  1.  litj.  vi.:  tlie 
iimniiHcripi  liiHtnry  of  Lmh  Vtuuu,  lib.  i.  cap.  121;  and  llcrrcra,  Hist.  Iiid.,  ducml,  i. 
lib.  ill.  cap.  8,  U. 
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and  extraordinary  power,  with  the  sobriety  and  moderation  of 
one  wlio  bad  been  born  to  rule.  He  has  been  accused  of 
severity  in  bis  government,  but  no  instance  ap[)ears  of  a  cruci 
or  wanton  abuse  of  authority.  If  he  was  stern  toward  the 
factious  Spaniards,  he  was  just ;  the  dististers  of  his  adniiuis- 
tratiun  wen;  not  produced  by  his  own  rigor,  but  by  tiie  perverse 
passions  of  otliers,  which  called  for  its  exercise  ;  and  tiie  ad- 
miral, who  had  more  suavity  of  maimer  and  l)cncvoK'iice  of 
heart,  was  not  more  fortunate  in  conciliating  the  good-will  and 
insuring  the  obedience  of  the  colonists.  The  merits  of  \)in\ 
Uartholomew  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sullicicntly  ap|)reci- 
ated  by  the  world.  His  portrait  has  been  sulTered  to  remain 
too  much  in  the  shade  ;  it  is  worthy  of  being  brought  into  the 
li(rht,  as  a  companion  to  tluit  of  his  illustrious  brother.  Less 
amiai)le  and  engaging,  perhaps,  in  its  lineaments,  and  less 
characterized  by  magnanimity,  its  traits  are  nevertheless  bold, 
ireuurous,  aud  heroic,  uud  stamped  with  iron  firmness. 
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[August  30,  1498.] 

Columbus  arrived  at  S.in  Dominjro,  wearied  by  a  long  .'ind 
arduous  voyage,  and  worn  down  l>y  infirmities ;  both  mind 
and  body  craved  repose,  but  fioin  the  time  he  first  entered  into 
public  life  he  had  been  doomed  never  again  to  taste  the  sweets 
of  tranquillity.  The  island  of  Ilispaniola,  the  favorite  cliild, 
as  it  were,  of  his  hopes,  was  destined  to  involve  him  in  per- 
petual troubles,  to  fetter  his  fortunes,  imi)ede  his  enterprises, 
and  imbitter  the  conclusion  of  his  life.  "What  a  scene  of 
poverty  and  sufifering  had  this  opulent  and  lovely  island  heon 
rendered  by  the  bad  passions  of  a  few  despicable  men  !  The 
wars  with  the  natives  a,nd  the  seditions  among  the  colonists 
had  put  a  stop  to  the  labors  of  the  mines,  and  all  hopes  of 
wealth  were  at  an  end.  The  horrors  of  famine  had  suceeodod 
to  those  of  war.  The  cultivation  of  the  earth  had  been  gen- 
erally neglected  ;  several  of  the  provinces  had  been  desolated 
during  the  late  troubles ;  a  great  part  of  the  Indians  had  (led 
to  the  mountains,  and  those  who  remained  had  lost  all  heart  to 
labor,  seeing  the  produce  of  their  toils  liable  to  be  wrested 
from  them  by  ruthless  strangers.  It  is  true,- the  Vega  was 
once  more  tranquil,  but  it  was  a  desolate  tranquillity.  That 
beautiful  region,  which  the  Spaniards  but  four  years  before 
had  found  so  populous  and  happy,  seeming  to  enclose  in  its 
luxuriant  bosom  all  the  sweets  of  nature,  and  to  exclude  all 
the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world,  was  now  a  scene  of  wretch- 
edness and  repining.  Man}'  of  those  Indian  towns,  where  the 
Spaniards  had  been  detained  by  genial  hospitality,  and  almost 
worshipped  as  beneficent  deities,  were  now  silent  and  deserted. 
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Some  of  their  late  inhabitants  were  lurking  among  rocks  and 
caverns ;  some  were  reduced  to  slavery  ;  many  had  perished 
with  hunger,  and  many  had  fallen  by  the  sword.  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  that  so  small  a  number  of  men,  resi'ained 
too  by  well-mcanmg  governors,  could  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  have  produced  such  wide-spreading  miseries.  But  the 
principles  of  evil  have  a  fatal  activity.  With  every  exertion, 
the  best  of  men  can  do  but  a  moderate  amount  of  good  ;  but  it 
seems  in  the  power  of  the  most  contemptible  individual  to  do 
incalculable  mischief. 

The  evil  passions  of  the  white  men  which  had  inflict<;d  such 
calamities  upon  this  innocent  people,  had  insured  likewise  a 
merited  return  of  suffering  to  thetnselves.  In  no  part  was  this 
more  truly  exemplified  than  among  the  inhaLMtants  of  Isabclhi, 
the  most  idle,  factious,  and  dissolute  of  the  island.  The  public 
works  were  unfinished ;  the  gardens  and  fields  they  had  begun 
to  cultivate  lay  neglected ;  they  had  driven  the  natives  from 
their  vicinity  by  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  had  Hindered  the 
country  around  them  a  solitary  wilderncba.  Too  idle  to  lal>or, 
and  destitute  of  any  resources  with  which  to  occu[)y  their 
indolence,  they  (piarrelied  among  themselves,  mutinied  against 
their  rulers,  and  wasted  their  time  in  alternate  riot  and  des- 
pondency. Many  of  the  soldiery  quartered  about  the  island 
had  suffered  from  ill  health  during  the  late  troubles,  being 
shut  up  in  Indian  villages  where  they  could  take  no  exercise, 
and  obliged  to  subsist  on  food  to  which  they  could  not  accustom 
themselves.  Those  actively  employed  had  been  worn  down  by 
hard  service,  long  inarches,  and  scanty  food.  Many  of  them 
were  broken  in  constitution,  and  many  had  perished  by  disease. 
There  was  a  universal  desire  to  leave  the  island,  and  escape  from 
miseries  created  by  themselves.  Yet  this  was  the  favo'"  J  and 
fruitful  land  to  which  the  eyes  of  philosophers  and  poets  in 
Europe  were  fondly  turned,  as  realizing  the  pictures  of  the 
golden  age.  So  true  it  is  that  the  fairest  Elysium  fancy  ever 
devised  would  be  turned  into  a  purgatory  by  the  passions  of 
bad  men ! 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Columbus  on  his  arrival  was  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  approving  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
Adelantado,  and  denouncing  Koldan  and  his  associates.  That 
turbulent  man  had  taken  possession  of  Xaragua,  and  been 
kindly  received  by  the  natives.  He  had  permitted  his  fol- 
lowers to  lead  an  idle  and  licentious  life  among  its  beautiful 
scenes,  making  the  surrounding  country  and  its  inhabitants 
subservient  to  their  pleasures  and  their  passions.     An  event 
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Imppcncd  previous  to  thoir  kiiowli'djijc  of  tlio  anivul  of  Colinn. 
bu8,  which  tliicw  supplies  into  tlu'ir  iuiuds  and  stren<ri||(i|n,,| 
their  power.  As  tliey  were  one;  day  loiteriiij^  on  tiie  seu-shoix' 
they  IJeheld  three  eurtivels  at  ;i  distsuiee,  the  sii)lit  of  whidi,  in 
this  unfrequented  pint  of  tlie  oceiin,  filled  them  witli  wonilcr 
and  alarm.  The  ships  {i|)pro:u'heil  the  hind  untl  cjinie  to  tiiiehor. 
The  rebels  apprehendetl  :it  lirst  they  were  vessels  despiilclicd  in 
pursuit  of  them.  Uoldtin,  however,  who  was  sajiaeious  .is  In 
was  bold,  surmised  them  to  be  ships  which  had  wnndend 
from  their  course,  and  iieen  borne  to  the  westward  by  ihc 
currents,  and  that  they  must  be  ignorant  of  tlu;  recent  occur- 
rences of  tlie  island.  Enjoining  secrecy  on  his  men  he  went  on 
board,  pretending  to  be  stationed  in  that  neighborliood  f(jr  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  natives  in  obedience,  and  eullreHni,' 
tribute.  His  conjectures  as  to  the  vessels  were  correct.  TIrv 
were,  in  fact,  the  three  caravels  detached  by  C'olunihus  from 
his  squadron  at  the  Canary  Islands,  to  l)ring  supplies  to  llm 
colonies.  The  captains,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rents, which  set  throusdi  the  Caribbean  Sea,  hail  been  cuiriud 
west  far  beyond  their  reckoning  until  they  had  wandered  to  lliu 
coast  of  Xaragua. 

Roldan  kept  his  secret  closely  for  three  days.  Being  consitl- 
ercd  a  man  in  important  trust  and  authority,  the  captains  did 
not  hesitate  to  grant  all  his  requests  for  supplies.  He  procured 
swords,  lances,  cross-bows,  and  various  n)ilitary  stores ;  while 
his  men  dispersed  through  the  three  vessels,  were  busy  aiiiont^ 
the  crews,  secretly  making  partisans,  representing  the  luuxl 
life  of  the  colonists  at  San  Ivomingo,  and  die  ease  and  nnelrv 
in  which  they  passed  their  time  at  Xaragua.  Many  of  tin; 
crews  had  been  shipped  in  compliance  with  the  admiral's  ill- 
judged  i)roposition,  to  commute  criminal  punishments  into 
transportation  to  the  colony.  They  were  vagabonds,  the  refuse 
of  Spanish  towns,  and  cul[)rits  from  Si)anish  dungeons ;  tlie 
very  men,  therefore,  to  be  wrought  upon  by  such  repicsoiitii- 
tions,  and  they  promised  to  desert  on  the  first  opportunity  and 
join  the  rebels. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  that  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carva- 
jal,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three  captains,  discovered  llu' 
real  character  of  the  guests  he  had  adniitted  so  freely  on  board 
of  his  vessels.  It  was  then  too  late  ;  the  mischief  was  ctTectod. 
He  and  his  fellow-ca[)tains  had  many  earnest  conversations 
with  Roldan,  endeavoring  to  persuade  him  from  his  dangeioii:! 
opposition  to  the  regular  authority.  The  certainty  that  Colum- 
bus was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  island,  with  additional  forces 
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and  niiuMrieiitt'd  anfliority,  had  opciated  strongly  on  hla  mind, 
lie  had.  as  lias  ahfady  boon  intinialcd,  |)r*'iiMrt'd  his  I'rii'nd  at 
Siiii  Domingo  lo  plead  his  caiisi'  with  tin-  adiniial,  assuring  him 
that  he  oidy  acted. in  opiiosilion  to  tlie  injustice  and  oppression 
(if  tho  Adtdantado,  but  was  ready  to  submit  to  Columbus  on  his 
iiirival.  Carvajal  perc(.'ive(l  that  1  he  resolution  of  ivoldan  and 
,,(•  several  of  his  priiici|)al  eonfecleiates  was  shaken,  unil  (lattored 
himself  that,  if  ne  were  to  remain  some  little  time  among  the 
reliels,  he  might  succeed  in  drawing  them  back  to  their  duty. 
Contrary  winds  n-ndered  it  impossible  for  the  ships  to  work 
111)  against  tlu;  current.s  to  San  Domingo.  It  was  arranged 
among  the  captions,  therefore,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
people  on  board,  artilieer.s  and  others  most  important  to  the 
service  of  the  colony,  should  prcK-eed  to  the  settlement  by  land. 
Thev  were  to  be  conducted  by  ,Iuau  Antonio  Colombo,  captain 
of  one  of  the  caravels,  a  relative  of  the  admiral,  and  zealously 
devoted  to  his  interests.  Arana  was  to  proceed  with  the  ships, 
when  the  wind  would  permit,  and  Carvajal  volunteered  to 
remain  on  shore  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  rebels  to  their  alle- 
giance. 

On  the  following  morning  Juan  Antonio  Colombo  landed  with 
forty  men  w(dl  armed  with  cross-bows,  swords,  and  lances,  but 
was  astonished  to  find  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  all  his  party 
excepting  (dght.  The  deserters  went  off  to  the  rebels,  who  re- 
ceived with  exultation  this  impoitant  re-enforcement  of  kindred 
spirits.  Juan  Antonio  endeavored  in  vain  by  remonstrances  and 
threats  to  bring  them  "ack  to  their  duty.  They  were  most  of 
them  convicted  culprits,  accustomed  to  detest  order,  and  to  set 
law  atdeliauce.  It  was  ccjually  in  vain  that  he  appealed  to  Hol- 
dan,  and  remindcHl  bin'  of  his  i)rofessions  of  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  latter  replied  that  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing 
obedience  ;  his  was  a  mere  "  Monastery  of  Observation,"  where 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  habit  of  the  ordvM'.  Such 
was  the  first  of  a  long  train  of  evils,  which  sprang  from  this 
most  ill-judged  expedient  of  peopling  a  colony  with  criminals, 
and  thus  mingling  vice  and  villany  with  the  foinjtain-head  of  its 
population. 

Juan  Antonio,  grieved  and  disconcerted,  returned  on  board 
with  the  few  who  remained  faithful.  Fearing  further  deser- 
tions, the  two  captains  immediately  put  to  sea,  leaving  C\  vva- 
jal  on  shore  to  prosecute  his  attempt  at  reforming  the  rebels. 
It  was  not  without  great  dilllculty  and  delay  that  the  vessels 
reached  San  Domingo;  the  shii)  of  Carvajal  having  struck  on 
a  suud-bauk,  and  i^ustained  great  injury.     By  the  time  of  their 
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arrival,  tho  orrcator  part  of  tlic  provisions  willi  wliicli  Uicy  liacl 
l)i'iMi  fri'ijjiiti'd  W!is  cither  oxliiiiislcd  or  tlamnni'd.  Aloiizo' Sjuu 
chez  (If  Cjuvujal  nrrivi-d  shortly  ulU'rwiird  by  hind,  hiiviiirr 
been  escorted  to  within  six  h-aj^ues  of  the  phice  by  several  of 
the  insurgents,  to  i>rote(;t  him  from  the  Indians.  He  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  persuade  the  band  to  immediate  sulduission ; 
l)ut  Koldan  had  promised  that  the  moment  \w  heard  of  tliu 
arrival  of  Columbus  he  would  repair  to  the  neighborhood  of  Saii 
Domingo,  to  be  at  hand  to  state  his  grievances,  and  the  reasons 
of  his  past  conduct,  and  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  tlm 
adjustment  of  all  ditTcrcnees.  Cai.ajal  broMji;ht  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  admiral  to  the  same  pun><)rt,  and  expressed  a  confi- 
dent opinion,  from  all  that  he  obsc  ved  of  the  rebels,  that  tliey 
might  easily  i)e  brought  back  to  theu' allegiance  by  an  assurance 
of  amnesty.* 


CHAPTER  II. 
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[1408.] 

NtyrwiTFisTANDiNPr  the  favorable  representations  of  Carvajal, 
Columbus  was  ;xvoath'  troubled  by  the  late  event  at  Xaragiia. 
lie  saw  that  the  insolence  of  the  rebels  and  their  confidence  in 
their  strength  must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  accession  of 
such  a  large  numl)er  of  well-armed  and  desperate  confederates. 
The  pioposition  of  Roldan  to  approach  to  tlu;  neighborhood  of 
San  Domingo  startled  him.  He  doubted  the  sincerity  of  liis 
professions,  and  apprehended  great  evils  and  dangers  from  so 
artful,  daring,  and  turbulent  a  leader,  with  a  rash  and  devoted 
crew  at  his  connnand.  The  example  of  this  lawless  horde, 
roving  at  largL'  al)ont  the  island,  and  living  in  loose  revel  and 
open  i)rotiigac\',  could  not  but  have  a  dangerous  eifect  upon 
the  colonists  newly  arrived  ;  and  when  they  wen;  close  at  hand, 
to  carry  on  secr(!t  intrigues,  and  to  hold  out  a  camp  of  refuge 
to  all  malcontents,  the  loyalty  of  the  whole  colony  might  be 
sapped  and  undermined. 

Some  measures  were  immediately  necessary  to  fortify  tho 
fidelity  of  the  people  against  such  seductions.     He  was  aware 


1  Las  CwuM,  Mb,  1.  cap.  140,  IM.    Herrcra,  decad.  i.  lib.  Ui.  c«p.  12.    Hint.  d«l  Alml- 
ntale,  cap.  77. 
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ofivohomoni  desire  nnionj?  many  to  return  to  Spain;  and  of 
till  assertion  'iKhistiionsly  |iropa<j;atetl  l>y  the  seditious,  that  he 
and  his  lnothers  wislu-d  to  dftaiu  the  colonists  on  the  island 
tliroii'dj  motives  of  self-interest.  On  the  i'Jth  of  September, 
therefore,  he  issued  a  proelaniation,  otTeriiifj;  free  pussng((  and 
provisions  for  the  voyajjje  t^)  all  who  wished  to  return  to  Spain, 
ill  live  vessels  nearly  ready  to  put  to  sea.  lie  hoped  I)y  this 
means  to  relieve  the  colony  from  the  idle  and  disafTeeted  ;  to 
weaken  the  party  of  Roldan,  and  to  retain  none  about  him  but 
such  as  were  sound-hearted  and  well-disposed. 

He  wroU;  at  the  same  time  to  Miguel  Hallester,  the  staneU 
and  well-tried  v  tcran  who  commanded  the  fortress  of  Concep- 
tion, advising  nim  to  be  upon  his  guard,  as  the  rcibels  were 
coming  into  his  neighborhood.  He  empowered  him  also  to  have 
an  interview  with  Roldan  ;  to  offer  him  pardon  and  oblivion  of 
the  past,  on  condition  of  his  immediate  return  to  duty  ;  and  to 
invite  him  to  repair  to  San  Domingo  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  admiral  under  a  solemn,  and,  if  required,  a  written  as- 
surance from  the  latter,  of  personal  safety.  Columbus  was 
sincere  in  his  intentions.  Ho  was  of  a  lienevolent  and  placable 
disposition,  and  singularly  free  from  all  vindictive  feeling  toward 
the  many  worthless  and  wicked  men  who  heaped  sorrow  on  his 
head. 

Ballester  had  scarcely  received  this  letter  when  the  rebels 
l)egan  to  arrive  at  the  village  of  Honao  This  was  situated  in  a 
beantiful  valley,  or  Vega,  bearing  the  same  name,  about  ten 
leagues  from  Fort  Conception,  and  about  twenty  from  San 
Domingo,  in  a  well-peopled  and  a))undant  country.  Here  Pedro 
Kequelme,  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  sedition,  had  large  pos- 
sessions, and  his  residence  became  the  head(piartors  of  the 
rebels.  Adrian  de  Moxica,a  man  of  turbulent  and  mischievous 
character,  brought  his  detachment  of  dissolute  rulllans  to  this 
place  of  rendezvous.  Roldan  and  others  of  the  conspiratcra 
drew  together  there  by  different  routes. 

No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Miguoi  liallester  hear  of  the  arri- 
val of  Roldan  than  he  set  forth  to  meet  him.  Ballester  was  a 
venerable  man,  gray-headed,  and  of  a  soldier-like  demeanor. 
Ivoyal,  frank,  and  virtuous,  of  a  serious  disposition,  and  great 
simplicity  of  heart,  he  was  well  chosen  as  a  mediator  with  rash 
and  profligate  men  ;  being  calculated  to  calm  their  passions  by 
his  sobriety  ;  to  disarm  their  petulance  by  his  age  ;  to  win  their 
eoiitidence  by  his  artless  probity  ;  and  to  awe  taeir  licentiousness 
by  his  spotless  virtue.* 

•Tail  Coau,  Hint.  lud.,  Ub.  I.  eap.  163. 
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Ballester  found  Roldan  in  company  with  Pedro  Roquolrne 
I'edro  do  (Janiez,  and  Adrian  dv.  RIoxicn,  llncc  of  Iiis  i)iiiicii)al 
confederates.  FIusIuhI  wilii  a  conlidence  of  his  present  strcMisjtli, 
Roldan  treated  the  proffered  pai'don  with  contempt,  (U'cliuiii"' 
that  he  did  not  come  tlicre  to  treat  of  peace,  but  to  demand  Uie 
release  of  certain  Indians  captured  unjustifiably,  and  about  to 
be  shipped  to  Spain  as  slaves,  notwitiistanding  that  he,  in  iiis 
capacity  of  alcalde  mayor,  had  pledged  his  word  for  their  pro- 
tection. He  declared  that,  until  these  ^iulians  were  given  up, 
he  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  compa(!t ;  tlnowing  out  an  inso- 
lent intimation  at  the  same  time,  that  he  held  the  admiral  ;uul 
his  fortunes  in  his  hand,  to  make  and  mai  them  as  he  ploascd. 

The  Indians  here  alluded  to  were  certain  subjects  of  (iuario- 
nex,  who  had  been  incited  by  Koldan  to  resist  tiie  exaction  of 
tribute,  and  who,  under  the  sanction  of  his  suijposed  authority, 
had  engaged  in  the  insurrections  of  the  \'ega.  Roldan  knew 
that  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  was  an  unpopular  fe:iUire 
in  the  government  of  tiic  island,  especially  witli  the  queen  ;  and 
the  artful  character  of  this  man  is  evinced  in  his  givina:  his  op- 
position to  Columbus  the  appearance  of  a  vindication  of  tJK' 
rights  of  the  suffering  islanders.  Other  demands  were  made  of 
a  highly  insolent  nature,  and  the  rebels  declared  that,  in  all  fur- 
ther negotiations,  they  would  treat  with  no  other  intermediate 
agent  than  Carvajal,  having  had  proofs  of  his  fairness  and  im- 
partiality in  the  course  of  their  late  communications  wi«.n  him 
at  Xaragua. 

This  arrogrnt  reply  to  his  proffer  of  pardon  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  admiral  had  been  led  to  expect,  and 
placed  him  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  He  seenu!t\  sur- 
rounded by  treachery  and  falsehood.  lie  knew  that  Roldan  iiad 
friends  and  secret  partisans  even  among  those  who  professed 
to  remain  faithful ;  and  he  knew  not  how  far  the  ramifications 
of  the  conspiracy  might  extend.  A  circumstance  soon  oc- 
curred to  show  the  justice  of  his  aiiprehensions.  He  ordered 
the  men  of  San  Domingo  to  appear  under  arms,  that  he  niigiit 
ascertain  the  force  with  which  he  could  take  the  field  \n  case  of 
necessity.  A  report  was  immediately  circulated  that  they  were 
to  be  led  to  lionao  against  tlie  rebels.  'Sot  alK)ve  seventy  men 
appeared  under  arms,  and  of  these  not  forty  were  to  bi;  relied 
upon.  One  affected  to  l)e  lame,  another  ill ;  souk;  liad  relations, 
and  others  had  friends  among  the  followers  of  Roldan  ;  almost 
all  were  disaffected  to  the  service.* 


>  IllHl.  di'l  Almlninti',  cap,  78. 
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Colmnbns  saw  that  a  resort  to  arms  would  betray  his  own 
weakness  and  the  i)owor  of  the  rebels,  and  completely  prostrate 
the  di'Miity  and  authority  of  government.  It  was  necessary  to 
temporize,  therefore,  however  humiliatinn;  such  conduct  mifrlit  bo 
deemed.  Hi  had  detained  the  live  ships  for  eighteen  days  in  port, 
hoping  in  some  way  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion,  so  as 
to  send  home  favorable  accounts  of  the  island  to  the  sovereigns. 
The  provisions  of  the  ships,  however,  were  wasting.  The  In- 
dian prisoners  on  board  were  suffering  and  perishing ;  several 
of  them  threw  themselves  overbo.ard,  or  were  suffocated  with 
heat  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels.  He  was  anxious  also  that  as 
many  of  the  discontented  colonists  as  possible  should  make  sail 
for  .Si)ain  before  any  commotion  should  take  place. 

Ou  the  18th  of  October,  therefore,  the  ships  put  to  sea.^ 
Columbus  wrote  to  the  sovereigns  an  account  of  the  rebellion, 
and  of  his  proffered  pardon  being  refused.  As  Roldan  pre- 
tended that  it  was  a  mere  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Adclan- 
tado,  of  which  the  admiral  was  not  an  impartial  judge,  the  latter 
entreated  that  Roldan  might  be  summoned  to  Spain,  where  the 
sovereigns  might  be  his  judges  ;  or  tiiat  an  investigation  might 
take  place  in  presence  of  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  who  was 
friendly  to  Roldan,  and  of  Miguel  Ballester,  as  witness  on  the 
part  of  the  Adelantado.  lie  attribut(>d,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
troubles  of  this  island  to  his  own  long  detention  in  Spain,  and 
the  delays  thrown  in  his  way  by  those  appointed  to  assist  him, 
who  had  retarded  the  departure  of  the  sliips  with  .su|)plies.  until 
tlic  colony  had  been  reduced  to  the  greatest  scarcity.  Hence 
had  arisen  discontent,  murmuring,  and  finally  rebellion.  He 
entreated  the  sovereigns,  in  tlie  most  pressing  manner,  that  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  ini;.!,ht  not  be  neglected,  and  those  at 
Seville,  who  had  charge  of  its  concerns,  might  be  instructed  at 
least  not  to  devise  impediments  instead  of  assistance.  He  al- 
luded to  his  chastisement  of  the  contemptible  Ximeno  Rreviesca, 
the  insolent  minion  of  Fonseca,  and  entreated  that  neither  that 
nor  any  other  circumstance  might  be  allowed  to  i)rejudice  him 
in  the  royal  favor,  through  the  misre|)resentations  of  designing 
men.  He  assured  them  tiiat  the  natural  resources  of  the  island 
required  nothing  but  good  management  to  sui)ply  all  the  wants 
of  the  colonists  ;  but  that  the  latter  were  indolent  and  profli- 
gate. He  i>roposed  to  send  home  by  every  ship,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  a  number  of  the  discontented  and  worthless,  to  be 
replaced  l)y  sober  and  industrious  men.     He  begged  also  that 

<  lu  one  of  theBe  Hhlpx  euited  the  father  of  the  rencral)Ie  hlBtoriun,  Las  Cubub,  from 
whom  be  Uerlvtcl  niuuy  of  tliu  fucUt  u(  bis  tiiitory.    Lm  CikHUHj  lib.  i.  c»p.  153. 
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ecclesiastics  might  be  sent  out  for  the  instruction  and  conve». 
KJon  of  the  Indians ;  and,  what  was  equally  necessaiy,  for  thi 
reformation  of  the  dissolute  Spaniards,  He  required  also  a  mai 
l<»nried  in  the  law  to  officiate  as  judge  over  the  island,  toijethc: 
.III:  ".everal  officers  of  the  royal  revenue.  Nothing  could  sur. 
pass  the  soundness  and  policy  of  these  suggestions ;  but  uiifor- 
tunately  one  clause  marred  the  moral  beauty  of  this  excclleni 
letter.  He  requested  that  for  two  years  longer  the  Spjuiianla 
might  be  permitted  to  employ  the  Indians  as  slaves ;  only  mak- 
ing  use  of  such,  however,  as  were  captured  in  wars  and  insiir. 
rections.  Columbus  had  the  usage  of  the  age  in  excuse  for  tliiH 
suggestion  ;  but  it  is  at  variance  with  his  usual  benignity  of 
feeling,  and  his  patei'nal  conduct  toward  these  unfortunate 
people. 

At  the  same  time  he  wrote  another  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  his  recent  voyage,  accompanied  by  a  cliart,  and  by  speci- 
mens of  the  gold,  and  particularly  of  the  pearls  found  in  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  He  called  especial  attention  to  the  latter  as 
being  the  first  sixicimens  of  pearls  found  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  in  this  letter  tliat  he  described  the  newly  discovered  conti- 
nent in  such  enthusiastic  terms  as  the  most  favored  part  of  the 
East,  the  source  of  inexhaustible  treasures,  the  sup^wsed  seat, 
of  the  terrestrial  paradise ;  and  he  promised  to  prosecute  the 
discovery  of  its  glorious  realms  with  the  three  remaiaing  ships 
as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  the  island  should  permit. 

Hy  this  opportunity  Roldan  and  liis  friends  likewise  sent  let- 
ters to  Spain,  endeavoring  to  justify  their  rebellion  by  charging 
Columbus  and  his  brothers  with  opi)ression  and  injustice,  and 
painting  their  whole  conduct  in  the  blackest  colors.  It  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  repi'esontations  of  such  men 
would  have  little  weight  in  the  balance  against  the  tried  merits 
and  exalted  services  of  Columbus ;  but  they  had  numerous 
friends  and  relatives  in  Spain  ;  they  had  the  popular  prejudice 
on  their  side,  and  there  were  designing  persons  hi  the  confidence 
of  the  sovereigns  ready  to  adv<«'ate  their  cause.  Columbus,  to 
use  his  own  simple  but  affecting  words,  was  "  absenl,  envied, 
and  a  stranger."  * 


<  Lm  Caaas.  Hint.  lud.,  lib.  i.  cao.  161. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

NEGOTIATIONS   AND   AUllANGEMENTS   WITU  THE    REBELS. 

[1498.] 

The  ships  being  despatched,  Columbus  resumed  his  negotia- 
tion with  the  rebels,  determined  at  any  sacrifice  to  put  au  end 
to  a  sedition  which  distracted  the  island  and  iuterruptetl  all  his 
plans  of  discovery.  His  three  remaining  ships  lay  idle  in  the 
harl)or,  thougii  a  region  of  apparently  boundless  wealth  was  to 
be  explored.  He  had  intencled  to  send  his  brother  on  the  dis- 
covery, but  the  active  and  military  spirit  of  the  Adelantado 
rendered  his  presence  indispensable,  in  case  the  rebels  should 
come  to  violence.  Such  were  the  difficulties  encountered  at 
every  step  of  his  generous  and  magnanimous  enterprises ;  im- 
peded at  one  time  by  the  insidious  intrigues  of  crafty  men  in 
place,  and  checked  at  another  by  the  insolent  turbulence  of  a 
handful  of  ruffians. 

In  his  consultations  with  the  most  important  persons  about 
him,  Columbus  found  that  much  of  the  [)opular  discontent  was 
attributed  to  the  strict  rule  of  his  brother,  who  was  accused  of 
dealing  out  justice  with  a  rigorous  hand.  Las  Casas,  however, 
who  saw  the  whole  of  the  testimony  collected  from  various 
sources  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Adelantado,  acquits 
him  of  all  charges  of  the  kind,  and  affirms  that,  w^ith  respect 
to  Roldau  in  particular,  he  had  exerted  great  forbearance.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Columbus  now,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
resolved  to  try  the  alternative  of  extreme  lenity.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Roldan,  dated  the  20th  of  October,  couched  in  the 
most  conciliating  terms,  calling  to  mind  past  kindnesses,  and 
expressing  deep  concern  for  the  feud  existing  between  him  and 
the  Adelantado.  He  entreated  him,  for  the  common  good, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation,  which  stood  w^ell  with 
the  sovereigns,  not  to  persist  in  his  present  insubordination,  and 
repeated  the  assurance  that  he  and  his  companions  might  come 
to  him,  under  the  faith  of  his  word  for  the  inviolability  of  their 
persons. 

There  was  a  difficulty  as  to  who  should  be  the  bearer  of  this 
letter.  The  rebels  had  dochued  that  they  would  receive  no  one 
as  mediator  but  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal.  Stroug  doubts, 
however,  existed  in  the  miuds  of  those  about  Columbus  as  to 
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tho  intpp;rity  of  that  officer.  They  observed  that  ho  had  suf. 
forod  lioldan  to  remain  two  days  on  board  of  his  caravel  at 
XaragMM  ;  had  furnished  him  with  weaiions  and  stores ;  had 
n(\<j;h'('1iHl  to  detain  him  on  board,  when  he  knew  him  to  he  a 
rebel ;  had  not  exerted  himself  to  retake  the  deserters ;  had 
oeen  escorted  on  his  way  to  San  Domingo  by  tlie  rebels,  and 
had  sent  refreshments  to  them  at  Bonao.  It  was  alleged,  more- 
jv<;r,  that  he  had  given  himself  out  as  a  collengue  of  Columbus 
.•ipi)oint('d  by  government  to  have  a  watch  and  control  over  his 
comluct.  It  was  suggested,  that,  in  advising  the  rebels  to 
approach  San  Domingo,  he  had  intended,  in  case  the  admiral  did 
not  arrive,  to  unite  his  pretended  authority  as  colleague,  to 
that  of  Roldan,  as  chief  judge,  and  to  seize  upon  the  reins  of 
government.  Finally,  the  desire  of  the  rebels  to  have  him  sent 
to  them  as  an  agent,  was  cited  as  proof  that  he  was  to  join 
them  as  a  leader,  and  that  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  to  be 
hoisted  at  Bonao.'  These  circumstances,  for  iome  time,  per- 
l)lexed  Columbus ;  but  he  reflected  that  Carvajal,  as  far  as  he 
had  observed  his  conduct,  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  integrity; 
most  of  the  circumstances  alleged  against  him  admitted  of  a 
construction  in  his  favor ;  the  rest  were  mere  rumors,  and  he 
had  unfortunately  experienced  in  his  own  case,  how  easily  the 
fairest  actions  and  the  fairest  characters  may  bo  falsified  by 
rumor.  He  discarded,  therefore,  all  suspicion,  and  determiped 
to  confide  implicitly  in  Carvajal ;  nor  had  he  ever  any  reason  to 
repent  of  his  confidence. 

The  admiral  had  scarcely  despatched  this  letter,  when  lie 
received  one  from  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  written  several  days 
previously.  In  this  they  not  merely  vindicated  tlioinsclvcs 
from  the  charge  of  rebellion,  but  claimed  great  merit,  as  having 
dissuaded  their  followers  from  a  resolution  to  kill  the  Adelnu- 
tado,  in  revenge  of  his  oppressions,  prevailing  upon  thein  to 
wait  patiently  for  redress  from  the  admiral.  A  tnonlii  had 
elapsed  since  his  arrival,  during  which  they  had  awaited  anx- 
iously for  his  orders,  but  he  had  manifested  nothing  but  irri- 
tati(}n  against  them.  Considerations  of  honor  and  safety, 
therefore,  obliged  *hem  to  witlidraw  from  his  service,  and  tlity 
accordingly  demanded  their  discharge.  Tiiis  letter  was  dated 
from  lionao,  the  17th  of  October,  and  signed  by  Francisco 
Roldan,  Adrian  de  Moxica,  Pedro  de  Gau'oz,  and  Diego  de 
i'^scobar.* 


t  IIlRt.  del  Almirantei,  c»p.  78. 

*  Uii<l.  del  Almiraulo,  cap.  79,    Flerrera,  decad.  i.  lib.  III.  cap.  13. 
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In  the  mean  time  Carvajal  arrived  at  Bonao,  accompanied 
by  Migiiel  Hallestcr.  They  found  the  rebels  full  of  arrogance 
and  presumption.  The  conciliating  letter  of  the  admiral  how- 
ever, enforced  by  the  earnest  persuasions  of  Carvajal  »nd  the 
admonitions  of  the  veteran  Ballester,  had  a  favorable  effect  on 
several  of  the  leaders,  who  had  more  intellect  than  their  brutal 
followers.  Roldan,  Gamez,  P^scobar,  and  two  or  three  otiiers, 
actually  mounted  their  horses  to  repair  to  the  admiral,  but 
were  detained  by  the  clamorous  opposition  of  their  men  ;  too 
infatuated  with  their  idle,  licentious  mode  of  life,  to  relish  the 
idea  of  a  return  to  labor  and  discipline.  These  insisted  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  concerned  them  all ;  whatever  arrangement 
was  to  be  made,  therefore,  should  be  made  in  public,  in  writing, 
and  subject  to  their  approbation  or  dissent.  A  day  or  two 
elapsed  before  this  clamor  could  be  appeased.  Koldan  then 
wrote  to  the  admiral,  that  his  followers  objected  to  his  coming, 
unless  a  written  assurance,  or  passport,  was  sent,  protecting 
tiie  persons  of  himself  and  such  as  should  accompany  him, 
Miguel  Ballester  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  admiral,  urging 
him  to  agree  to  whatever  termf  the  rebels  might  demand.  He 
represented  their  forces  as  continually  augmenting,  the  soldiers 
of  his  garrison  daily  deserting  to  them  ;  unless,  therefore,  some 
compromise  were  speedily  effected,  and  the  rebels  shipped  off 
to  Spain,  he  feared  that,  not  merely  the  authority,  but  even  the 
person  of  the  admiral  would  be  in  danger ;  for  though  the 
Hidalgos  and  the  officers  and  servants  immediately  about  him 
would,  dou1)iless,  die  in  his  service,  the  common  people  were 
but  liitle  to  be  depended  upon.* 

Columbus  felt  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  case,  and  sent 
the  required  passport.  Roldan  camo  to  San  Domingo ;  but, 
from  his  conduct,  it  appeared  as  if  his  object  was  to  make  par- 
tisans, ,and  gain  deserters,  rather  than  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
He  had  several  conversations  with  the  admiral,  and  several 
letters  passed  between  them.  He  made  mi'ny  complaints,  and 
numerous  demands ;  Columbus  made  large  concessions,  but 
some  of  the  pretensions  were  too  urrogant  to  be  admitted.' 
Nothing  definite  was  arranged.  Roldan  departed  under  the 
pretext  of  conferring  with  his  people,  promising  to  send  his 
terms  in  writing.  The  admiral  sent  his  mayordomo,  Diego  de 
Salamanca,  to  treat  in  his  behalf.' 

On  the  6th  of  November  uoldan  wrol^  a  letter  from  Bonao, 
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containing  his  terms,  and  requesting  that  a  rcplj'  might  Iw  gent 
to  him  to  Concejitioii,  as  scarcity  of  provisions  obliged  him  to 
leave  Bonao.  He  atldetl  that  he  siiould  wait  for  a  reply  until 
the  following  Monday  (the  11th).  There  was  an  insolent 
menace  implied  in  this  note,  accompamed  as  it  was  by  insolent 
demands.  The  admiral  found  it  iraposhihle  to  comply  with  tlie 
latter  ;  but  to  manifest  his  lenient  disixjsition,  and  to  take  from 
the  rebels  all  plea  of  rigor,  he  had  a  proclamation  allixed  for 
thirty  days  at  tlie  gate  of  the  fortress.  i)romising  full  indul- 
gence and  complete  oblivion  of  the  past  io  lloldan  and  his  fol- 
lowers, on  condition  of  their  presenting  themselves  before  him 
and  returning  to  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  within  :i  month; 
together  with  free  conveyance  for  all  such  as  wished  to  return 
to  Spain  ;  but  threatening  to  execute  rigoious  justice  i\\m\\  those 
who  should  not  appear  within  the  limited  time.  A  copy  of 
this  paper  he  sent  to  Roldan  by  Carvajul,  with  a  letter,  stating 
the  impossibility  of  compliance  with  his  terms,  but  olTeriiig  to 
agree  to  any  compact  drawn  \\\>  with  the  approbation  of 
Carvajal  and  Salamanca. 

When  Carvajal  arrived,  he  found  the  veteran  Ballester  actu- 
ally besieged  in  his  fortress  of  Conception  by  lloldan,  under 
pretext  of  claiming,  in  his  official  character  of  alcalde  mayor,  a 
culprit  who  had  taken  refuge  there  from  justice.  He  had  cut 
ofl'tlie  supply  of  water  from  the  fort,  by  way  of  distressing  it 
iuto  a  surrender.  When  Carvajal  posted  up  the  proclamation 
of  the  admiral  on  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  the  rebels  scoffed 
at  the  proffered  amnesty,  saying  that,  in  a  little  while,  they 
would  oblige  the  admiral  to  ask  tlje  same  at  their  hands.  The 
earnest  intercessions  of  Carvajal,  however,  brought  the  loaders 
at  length  to  reflection,  and  through  his  mediation  articles  of 
cai)itulation  were  drawn  up.  By  these  it  was  agreed  that  Rol- 
dan and  his  followers  should  embark  for  Spain  from  the  port  of 
Xaragua  in  two  ships,  to  be  fitted  out  and  victualled  within 
ilfty  days.  That  they  should  each  receive  from  the  admiral  u 
certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  an  order  for  the  amount  of 
their  pay,  up  to  the  actual  date.  That  slaves  should  be  given 
to  them,  as  had  been  given  to  others,  in  consideration  of  ser- 
vices performed  ;  and  as  scA'cral  of  their  company  had  wives. 
natives  of  the  island,  who  were  i)regnant,  or  had  lately  been 
delivered,  the}'  might  take  them  with  them,  if  willing  to  go,  in 
place  of  the  slaves.  That  satisfaction  should  be  made  for  pro- 
nerty  of  some  of  the  coinpniiy  wliicli  ii;id  l)een  seqnestrateil.  iniil 
for  live  stock  which  had  belonged  to  Francisco  Roldan.  Tlieve 
were  other  conditions,   providuig  for  the  security  of  tlieir  pi  :■ 
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sons;  and  it  was  sti|)nlatcd  tlnit,  if  no  reply  were  received  to 
theM'  terms  within  eight  days,  the  whole  sliould  be  void.* 

'PI, is  •I'Teenient  was  signed  by  Roldan  and  his  companions  at 
Fort  Conception  on  the  Kith  of  November,  and  by  the  admiral 
at  San  Domhigo  on  tiie  2 1st.  At  the  snme  time,  he  proelaimed 
■i  further  net  of  grace,  permitting  such  as  chose  to  remain  in 
(he  island  either  to  conie  to  San  Domingo,  and  enter  into  the 
roviil  service,  or  to  hold  lands  in  any  part  of  the  island.  They 
ijrefencd,  however,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Uoldan,  who 
(h'parted  with  his  band  for  Xaragna,  to  await  the  .arrival  of  tlie 
^liiuis,  !uc(;nii)anied  l)y  Miguel  Ballester,  sent  by  the  atlniiral  to 
siiiH'rintend  the  preparations  for  their  embarkation. 

Columbus  was  deeply  grieved  to  have  his  projected  euter- 
pririo  to  Terra  Firma  impeded  by  such  contemptible  obstacles, 
and  tiio  ships  which  should  have  borne  his  brother  to  explore 
that  newly-found  continent  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  turbulent 
and  worthless  rabble.  He  consoled  himself,  however,  with  the 
rcHoetion,  that  all  the  mischief  which  had  so  long  lieen  lurking 
in  the  island,  would  thus  be  at  (mce  s!iipi)ed  off,  and  thenceforth 
every  thing  restored  to  order  and  tranquillity.  He  ordered 
every  exertion  to  be  made,  therefore,  to  get  the  ships  in  readi- 
ness'to  be  sent  round  to  Xaragna  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  sea-stores, 
and  the  dilliculty  of  completing  the  arrangements  for  such  a 
voyage  in  the  disordered  state  of  the  colony,  delayed  their 
departure  far  beyond  the  stipulated  time.  Feeling  that  he  had 
heen  compelled  to  a  kind  of  decei)tion  toward  the  sovereigns, 
in  the  eertificatc  of  good  conduct  given  to  Holdan  and  his 
followers,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  stating  the  circumstances 
niidor  which  that  certificate  had  l)een  in  a  manner  wrung  from 
Iiiin  to  save  the  island  from  utter  confusion  and  ruin.  He  rep- 
resented the  real  character  and  conduct  of  those  men  ;  how  they 
had  '■(■belled  against  liis  aitthority  ;  prevented  the  Indians  from 
inning  tiil)ut(! ;  |)illage(l  the  island;  possessed  themselves  of 
large  quantities  (^f  gold,  and  carried  off  the  daugliters  of  several 
of  the  caciques.  He  advised,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
seized,  and  their  slaves  and  treasure  taken  from  them,  until 
their  conduct  coidd  .')e  properly  investigated.  This  letter  he 
intrusted  to  a  confidential  person,  who  was  to  go  in  one  of  the 
ships. - 

'i'iie  rebels  having  left  the  neighborhood,  and  the  affairs  of 
San  bomingo  being  in  a  state  of  security,  Columbus  put  his 
hrother  Don  Diego  in  temporary  command,  and  dei)arted  with 


'  Ilim.  dc!  Alin'ranti',  cop.  80.        «  Herrara,  Iliet.  Iiid.,  dwad.  i.  Ub.  HI.  cnp.  16. 
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the  Adclantado  on  n  lour  of  several  months  to  visit  the  various 
stations,  and  lostore  the  island  to  order. 

The  two  caravels  destined  for  the  use  of  the  rebels  sailed  from 
San  Domingo  for  Xaragna  about  the  end  of  February ;  but 
encountering  a  violent  storm,  were  obliged  to  put  into  one  of  tin. 
harbors  of  the  island,  where  they  were  detained  until  the  end 
of  March.  One  was  so  disabled  as  to  be  compelled  to  rotiun  to 
San  Domingo.  Another  vessel  was  despatched  to  supply  it«, 
place,  in  w'.iich  the  indefatigable  Carvajal  set  sail,  t(j  ex[)c'(litu 
the  embarkation  of  the  rebels.  lie  was  eleven  days  in  uiukiuir 
the  voyage,  and  found  the  other  caravel  at  Xaragna. 

The  followers  of  Roldan  had  in  the  mean  time  changed  tiieir 
mind*?,  and  now  refused  to  embark ;  as  usual,  they  throw  all 
the  blame  on  Columbus,  allirming  that  he  ha<l  purposely 
delayed  the  ships  far  beyond  the  stii)idatcd  time  ;  that  lit;  hull 
sent  them  in  a  state  not  seawortliy,  and  short  of  provisions,  witli 
many  other  charges,  artfully  founded  on  circumstances  over 
which  they  knew  he  could  have  no  control.  Carvajal  made  a 
formal  protest  before  a  notary  who  had  accomi)anied  him,  and 
finding  that  the  shi[)s  were  suffering  great  injury  from  tiie 
teredo  or  worm,  and  their  provisions  failing,  he  sent  them  back 
to  San  Domingo,  and  set  out  on  his  return  by  land.  Roldan 
accompanied  him  a  little  distance  on  horseback,  evidently  dis- 
turbed in  mind.  He  feared  to  return  to  Spain,  yet  was  shrewd 
enough  to  know  the  insecurity  of  his  present  situation  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  dissolute  men,  acting  in  defiance  of  authority. 
What  tie  had  he  upon  their  fidelity  stronger  than  the  sacred 
obligations  which  they  had  violated  ?  After  riding  thoughtfully 
for  some  distance,  he  paused,  and  requested  some  private  con- 
versation with  Carvajal,  before  they  parted.  The}'  alighted 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  Here  Roldan  made  further  profes- 
sions of  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions,  and  finally  declared,  that 
if  the  admiral  would  once  more  send  him  a  written  security  for 
his  person,  with  the  guaranty  also  of  the  principal  persons 
about  him,  he  would  come  to  treat  with  him,  and  trusted  tliat 
the  whole  matter  would  be  arranged  on  terms  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.  This  offer,  however,  he  added,  must  be  kept 
secret  from  his  followers. 

Carvajal,  overjoyed  at  this  prospect  of  a  final  arrangement, 
lost  no  time  in  conveying  the  proposition  of  Roldan  to  the 
admiral.  The  latter  immediately  forwarded  the  required  pass- 
port or  security,  sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  written  in  amicable  terms,  exhorting  his  quiet  oliedience 
to  the  authority  of  the  sovereigns.     Several  of  the  principal 
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persons  also,  who  were  with  the  admiral,  wrote,  at  his  request, 
a  letter  of  security  to  Ivokhin,  pledging  themselves  for  the  safety 
of  himself  and  his  followers  during  the  negotiation,  provided 
they  liid  nothing  hostile  to  the  royal  authority  or  its  represen- 
tative. 

While  Columbus  was  thus,  with  unwearied  assiduity  and 
loyal  zeal,  (iudeavoring  to  bring  the  island  l)ack  to  its  obedience, 
he  received  a  rei)ly  from  Spain,  to  the  earnest  representations 
uijide  by  him,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  of  the  distracted  state 
of  the  colony  and  the  outrages  of  these  lawless  men,  and  his 
prayers  for  royal  countenance  and  support.  The  letter  was 
written  by  his  invidious  enemy,  the  IJishop  Konseca,  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  It  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his 
statement  of  the  alleged  insurrection  of  lloklan,  but  observed 
that  this  matter  must  be  suffered  to  remain  in  suspense,  as  the 
sovereigns  would  investigate  and  remedy  it  presently.' 

This  cohl  reply  had  a  disheartening  ett'ect  upon  Columbus. 
He  saw  that  his  complaints  had  little  weight  with  the  govern- 
ment; he  feared  that  his  enemies  were  prejudicing  him  with 
the  sovereigns ;  and  he  anticipated  redoubled  insolence  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels,  when  they  should  discover  how  little  influ- 
ence he  possessed  in  Spain.  Full  of  zeal,  however,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking,  and  of  lidelity  to  the  interests  of  the 
sovereigns,  he  resolved  to  spare  no  personal  sacrifice  of  comfort 
or  dignity  in  appeasing  the  troubles  of  the  island.  Eager  to 
expedite  the  negotiation  with  Koldan,  therefore,  he  sailed  in 
the  latter  part  of  August  with  two  caravels  to  the  port  of  Azua. 
west  of  San  Domingo,  and  much  niuvrer  to  Xaragua.  He  was 
aeeonii)anied  by  several  of  the  most  important  personages  of 
the  colony.  lloklan  repaired  thither  likewise,  with  the  tur])U- 
lent  Adrian  de  Moxica,  and  a  number  of  his  band.  The  conces- 
sions already  obtained  had  increased  his  presumption  ;  and  he 
had,  doubtless,  received  intelligence  of  the  cold  manner  in 
which  the  complaints  of  the  admiral  had  been  received  in  Spain. 
He  conducted  himself  more  like  a  conqueror,  exacting  trium- 
phant terms,  than  a  dclin(iuent  seeking  to  procure  paidon  by 
atonement.  lie  came  on  board  of  the  caravel,  and  with  his 
usual  effrontery,  propounded  the  preliminaries  upon  which  he 
and  his  companions  were  disposed  to  negotiate. 

First,  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  send  several  of  his  com- 
pany, to  the  number  of  fifteen,  to  Spain,  in  the  vessels  which 
were  at  San  Domingo.      Secondly,   that  those  who  remained 
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Hliould  liiivo  lands  j^nuitod  them,  in  placo  of  royal  pay.    'riiinllv 
that  it  sliould  1)0  pioclainiod  that  every  tliin;i;  «'liar<i;('(l  ;iir;iiiis| 
liini  and  iiis   party  had   been   grunnded  upon  fal.se  li-stimony 
and  the  maehniations  of  i)ersons  disaffected  to  the  royal  service! 
Fourthly,  that  he  should  be  reinstated  in  his  olliee  of  alcaWe 
mayor,  or  chief  judge.' 

These  were  hard  and  insolent  conditions  to  comnicnec  with 
•  hut  they  were  granted.  KoUlan  then  went  on  shore,  and  coiii- 
inunicatcd  them  to  his  companions.  At  the  end  of  two  diivs 
the  insurgents  sent  their  capitulations,  drawn  up  in  foim,  ',{\^^\ 
couched  in  arrogant  language,  including  all  the  .stlpiihiiion.s 
granted  at  Fort  Conception,  with  those  recently  deniuiKkd  hy 
lioldan,  and  concluding  with  one,  ukm-c  insolent  tiiaii  uU  the 
rest,  namely,  that  if  the  admiral  should  fail  in  the  fiillihiu'nt  o( 
any  of  these  articles,  they  should  have  a  right  to  assemble 
together,  and  compel  his  perrorniance  of  them  by  force,  or  liy 
any  other  means  they  might  think  i)roi)er.'''  The  consi)irat()is 
thus  sought  not  merely  exculpation  of  the  past,  but  a  pretext 
for  future  rebellion. 

The  mind  grows  wearied  and  impatient  v/ith  recording,  .iikI 
the  heart  of  the  generous  reader  must  burn  with  indigiialion 
at  perusing,  this  protracted  and  ineffectual  struggle  (jf  a  man  of 
the  exalted  merits  and  matchless  services  of  Columbus,  in  the 
toils  of  such  miscreants.  Surrounded  by  d(Kibt  and  danger;  a 
foreigner  among  a  jt-alous  people  ;  an  unpopular  comniaiuler 
in  a  mutlnyus  island  ;  distrusted  and  slighted  by  the  govern- 
ment he  was  seeking  to  serve ;  and  creating  suspicion  hy 
his  very  services ;  he  knew  not  where  to  look  tor  faithful 
advice,  enicicnt  aid,  or  candid  judgment.  The  very  ground  on 
which  lie  stood  seemed  giving  way  under  him,  for  he  was  told 
of  seditious  symptoms  among  his  own  people.  Seeing  the 
impunity  with  which  the  rebels  rioted  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  finest  parts  of  the  island,  they  began  to  talk  auKjng  llieni- 
selves  of  following  their  example,  of  al)aiidoning  the  standaiil 
of  the  admiral,  and  seizing  upon  the  province  of  lliguey,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  which  was  said  to  contain 
valuable  mines  of  gold. 

Thus  critically  situated,  disregarding  every  considenilion  of 
\)ersonal  pride  and  dignity,  and  determined,  at  any  individual 
sacrilice,  to  secure  the  intei'csts  of  an  ungrateful  soveroijin, 
Columbus  forced  himself  to  sign  this  most  humiliating  capitula- 
tion.     He  trusted  that  afterward,  when  he  could  gain  quiet 
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acocBS  to  the  royul  car,  he  .should  be  able  to  convince  the  king 
jinil  queen  that  it  had  been  c  nipulsory,  and  forceil  from  him  by 
the  extraordinary  dillicidties  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  anu 
the  inuninent  perils  of  the  colony,  liefore  ssigning  it,  however, 
he  inserted  a  stipulalion,  that  the  coninuuid.s  of  tlie  sovereigns, 
of  himself,  and  of  the  ju»tiues  upijoiuted  by  biiu,  should  be 
punctually  obeyed.* 


CHAPTER    IV. 

GRANTS    MADE    TO    UOLDAN    AND    HIS    FOLLOWERS —  DEPARTURE 
OF   SEVERAL   OK   THE    REBELS    FOR   SPAIN. 

[1409.] 

WiiKN  Roldan  resumed  his  ofllco  of  alcalde  mayor,  or  eliie. 
judj^o,  lie  displayed  all  the  arrogance  to  be  expected  from  one 
who  had  intruded  himself  into  power  by  profligate  means.  At 
the  city  of  San  Domingo  he  was  always  surrounded  by  his 
faction ;  coimniined  only  with  the  dissolute  and  disaffected ; 
and,  having  all  the  turbulent  and  desperate  men  of  the  com- 
nniiiity  at  his  beck,  was  enabled  to  intimidate  the  quiet  and 
loyal  by  his  frowns.  lie  bore  an  impudent  front  against  the 
authority  even  of  Columbus  himself,  discharging  from  office 
one  Kodrigo  I'erez,  a  lieutenant  of  the  admiral,  declaring  that 
none  but  such  as  he  appointed  should  bear  a  staff  of  ollice  in  the 
island.'  Columbus  had  a  dillicult  and  painful  task  in  bearing 
with  the  insolence  of  this  man,  and  of  the  shameless  rabble 
which  had  returned,  under  his  ausiiices,  to  the  settlements. 
He  tacitly  permitted  many  abuses  ;  endeavoring  by  mildness 
and  indulgence  to  allay  the  jealousies  and  prejudices  awakened 
against  him,  and  l)y  various  concessions  to  lure  the  factious  to 
till!  performance  of  their  duty.  To  such  of  the  colonists  gener- 
ally as  preferred  to  remain  in  the  island,  he  offered  a  choice  of 
either  royal  pay  or  portions  of  I'  uds,  with  a  number  of  Indians, 
some  free,  others  as  slaves,  to  assist  in  the  cultivation.  The 
hitter  was  generally  preferred  ;  and  grants  were  made  out,  in 
which  he  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  combine  the 
benefit  of  the  individu'  1  with  the  interests  of  the  colony. 

Koldan  presented  a  memorial  signed  by  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred of   his  late   followers,  demanding   grants   of  lands  and 
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licenses  to   settle,  and  eho<)Hin}i;   Xurasjuii    for   their  place  of 
abode.     The  adinind  figured  to  triiHt  Hiieh  ii  niiineroiiH  hody  of 
fuctious  p.artisiiiis  in  so  remote  a  province  ;   he  contrived,  thciv. 
fore,  to  distribute  tiiem  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  some  at 
Bonao,  where  their  settlement  gave  origin  to  tlie  town  of  that 
name  ;  olliers  on  tlie  l)ank  of  the  Rio  Verde,  or  (Ircn-n  River,  in 
the  Vega ;  otlii-rs  about  six  leagues  tlienee,  at  St.  .lago.    Ho 
assigned  to  them  liberal  portions  of  land,  and  nutnerous  Indian 
slaves,  taken  in  the  wars,     lie  madt!  an  arrangcsment.  also,  by 
which  the  cacitpies  in  their  vicinity,  instead  of  iniying  Uil)iiie 
should  furnish  |»arties  of  their  subjects,  free  Indians,  to  assist 
the  col(  riists  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lantls  ;  a  kind  of  foiklal 
service,  which  was  tiie  origin  of  the  repartiniientoH,  or  distribii. 
tions  of  free  Indians  among  the  colonists,  afterward  generally 
adopted,    and    shamefully    ainised,    throughout    the    Spanish 
colonies;  a  source  of  intolerable  hardships  and  opprcHsions  to 
the  unhappy  natives,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  extt-r- 
niinate    them    from    the    island    of    IIisi)aniola.'      Cohuiibus 
considered  the  island  in  the  light  of  a  conquered  country,  and 
arrogated  to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  naniu 
of  the  sovereigns  for  whom  he  fought.     Of  course  all  his  cou> 
panions   in   the   enterprise  were   entitled    to   take   part  in  the 
acquired  territory,  and  to  establish  themselves  there  as  feudal 
lords   reducing   the    natives   to   the   condition   of    villains  or 
vassals.'^     This  was  an  arrangement  widely  different  from  his 
original   intention   of   treating   the  natives   with   kindness,  as 
t)eaceful  subjects  of  the  crown.     But  all  his  plans  had  been 
subverted,  and  his  present  measures  forced  upon  him  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times  and  the  violence  of  lawless  men.     He  ap- 
pointed a  captain  with  an  armed  baud,  as  a  kind  of  police,  with 
orders  to  range  the  provinces ;  oblige  the  Indians  to  pay  their 
tributes ;  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  ;  and  check 
the  least  appearance  of  mutiny  or  insurrection.* 

Having  sought  and  obtained  such  ample  provisions  for  his 
followers,  Roldan  was  not  more  modest  in  making  demands  for 
himself.  He  claimed  certain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Isabella, 
as  having  belonged  to  him  before  his  rel)ellion  ;  also  a  royal 
faim,  called  La  Ksperanza,  situated  on  the  Vega,  and  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  poultry.  These  the  admiral  granted  him 
with  permission  to  employ,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  the 
subjects  of  the  cacique  whose  ears  had  b  en  cut  off  by  Alonzo 
do  Ojeda  in  his  first  n)ilitary  expedition  into  the  Vega.     Roldau 
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received  also  grants  of  land  In  Xaragna,  and  a  variety  of  live- 
stock from  the  cattle  and  otIuT  animals  belonging  to  the  crown. 
rtipsc  plants  were  made  to  him  |)rovisionally,  imtil  Hie  pleasure 
of  the  sovereigns  flhonld  lie  known  ; '  for  Columbus  yet  trusted 
tbat  when  they  should  understand  t!ie  manner  in  which  these 
concessions  had  been  extorted  from  him,  the  ringleaders  of  the 
rebels  would  not  merely  be  stripped  of  their  ill-gotten  posses- 
sions, but  receive  well-merited  punishment. 

Koldan  having  now  enriched  himself  beyond  his  hopes, 
requested  permission  of  Columbus  to  visit  his  lands.  This  \\i\* 
criinted  with  great  reluctance.  He  immediately  departed  for 
the  Vega,  and  stopping  at  Honao,  his  late  headciuartcrs,  made 
Pedro  Re(pielmc  one  of  his  most  active  confederates,  alcalde, 
or  judge  of  the  place,  with  the  power  of  arresting  nil  delin- 
nucnta,  and  sending  them  prisoners  to  tlu;  fortress  of  Concep- 
tion, where  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  sentencing  them. 
This  was  an  assumption  of  [)Owers  not  vested  in  his  oflice,  and 
gave  groat  offence  to  Columbus.  Other  circumstances  created 
apprehensions  of  further  troubles  from  the  late  insurgents. 
Pedro  Requelmc,  under  pretext  of  erecting  farming  buildings 
for  his  cattle,  began  to  construct  a  strong  edifice  on  a  hill, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  formidable  fortress.  This, 
it  was  whi8[)cred,  was  done  in  concert  with  Roldan,  by  way  of 
securing  a  stronghoUl  in  case  of  need.  lieing  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Vega,  where  so  many  of  their  late  partisans  were 
settled,  it  would  form  a  dangerous  rallying  place  for  any  new 
sedition.  The  designs  of  Requelme  were  suspected  and  his 
proceedings  opposed  by  Pedro  de  Arana,  a  loyal  and  honorable 
man,  who  was  on  the  spot.  Representations  were  made  by  both 
parties  to  the  admiral,  who  prohibited  Requelme  from  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  his  edilice." 

Columbus  had  prepared  to  return,  with  his  brother,  Don 
Bartholomew,  to  Spain,  where  he  felt  that  his  presence  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  place  the  late  events  of  the  island  in  a 
proper  light ;  having  found  that  his  letters  of  explanation  were 
liable  to  be  counteracted  by  the  misrepresentations  of  nuilcvo- 
leut  enemies.  The  island,  however,  was  still  in  a  feverish  stale. 
He  was  not  well  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  the  late  rebels,  though 
80  dearly  purchased  ;  there  was  a  rumor  of  a  threatened  descent 
into  the  Vega,  by  the  mountain  tribes  of  Ciguay,  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  their  captive  cacique  Mayobanex,  still  detained  a  pris- 
oner in  the  fortress  of  Conception.  Tidings  were  brought  about  tiie 
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same  time  from  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  that  four  strange 
ships  had  arrived  at  the  coast,  under  suspicious  appearances. 
These  circumstances  obliged  him  to  postpone   his   departure 
and  held  him  involved  in  the  affairs  of  this  favorite  but  fatal 
island. 

The  two  caravels  were  despatched  for  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  taking  such  of  the  colonists  as  chose  to  return,  and 
among  them  a  number  of  Roldan's  partisans.  Some  of  these 
took  with  them  slaves,  others  carried  away  the  daughters  of 
caciques,  whom  they  had  beguiled  from  their  families  and  homes. 
At  these  iniquities,  no  less  than  at  many  others  which  equally 
grieved  his  spirit,  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  connive.  He  was 
conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  sending  home  a  re- 
enforceraent  of  enemies  and  false  witnesses,  to  defame  his 
character  and  traduce  his  conduct,  but  he  had  no  alternative. 
To  counteract,  as  much  as  possible,  their  misrepresentations,  he 
sent  by  the  same  caravel  the  loyal  and  upright  veteran  Miguel 
Ballester,  together  with  Garcia  de  Barrantes,  empowered  to 
attend  to  his  affairs  at  court,  and  furnished  with  the  depositions 
taken  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Roldan  and  his  accompli'jes. 

In  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns  he  entreated  them  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  late  transactions.  He  stated  his  opinion 
that  his  capitulations  with  the  rebels  were  null  and  void,  for 
various  reasons  —  viz.,  they  had  been  extorted  from  him  hy 
violence,  and  at  sea,  where  he  did  not  exercise  the  oHiee  of 
viceroy ;  there  had  been  two  trials  relative  to  the  insurrection 
and  the  insurgents  having  been  condemned  as  traitors,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  admiral  to  absolve  them  from  their 
criminality ;  the  capitulations  treated  of  matters  touching  the 
royal  revenue,  over  which  he  had  u<,  control,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  proper  offlcers ;  lastly,  Francisco  Roldan  and 
his  companions,  on  leaving  Spain,  had  taken  an  oath  to  be 
faithful  to  the  sovereigns,  and  to  the  admiral  in  their  name, 
which  oath  they  had  violated.  For  these  and  similar  reasons, 
some  just,  others  rather  sophistical,  he  urged  the  sovereigns 
not  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  ratify  the  compulsory 
terms  ceded  to  these  profligate  men,  but  to  inquire  into  their 
offences,  and  treat  them  accordingly.^ 

Ue  repeated  the  request  made  in  the  former  letter,  that  a 
learned  judge  might  be  sent  out  to  administer  the  laws  in  the 
island,  since  he  himself  had  been  charged  with  rigor,  although 
conscious  of  having  always  observer  a  guarded  clemency.     Ue 
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rcquestecl  also  that  discreet  persons  should  be  sent  out  to  form 
a  council,  and  others  for  certain  llscal  euii)luymcnts,  entreat- 
ing, however,  that  their  powers  should  be  so  limited  and 
defined,  as  not  to  interfere  with  his  dignity  and  privileges. 
He  bore  strongly  on  this  point ;  as  his  prerogatives  on  former 
occasions  had  been  grievously  invaded.  '  It  appeared  to  him,  he 
said,  that  princes  ought  to  show  much  confidence  in  their  gov- 
ernors ;  for  without  the  royal  favor  to  give  them  strength  and 
consequence,  every  thing  went  to  ruin  under  their  command :, 
a  sound  maxim,  forced  from  the  admiral  by  his  recent  exi)eri- 
cnce,  in  which  much  of  his  own  perplexities,  and  the  triumi)h 
of  the  rebels,  had  been  caused  by  the  distrust  of  the  crown, 
and  its  inattention  to  his  remonstrances. 

Finding  age  and  infirmity  creeping  upon  him,  and  his  health 
much  impaired  by  his  last  voyage,  he  began  to  think  of  his  sou 
Diego,  as  an  active  coadjutor ;  who,  being  destined  as  his  suc- 
cessor, might  gain  experience  under  his  eye,  for  the  future 
discharge  of  his  high  duties.  Diego,  though  still  serving  as  a 
page  at  the  court,  was  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  capable  of 
entering  into  the  important  concerns  of  life.  Columbus  en- 
treated, therefore,  that  he  might  be  sent  out  to  assist  him,  as 
he  felt  himself  infirm  in  health  and  broken  in  constitution, 
and  less  capable  of  cxertiou  than  formerly.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


ARRIVAL   OP    OJEDA   WITH    A    SQUADRON    AT    THE   WESTERN   PART 
OF  T  :E   island ROLDAN   SENT  TO   MEET   UIM. 

[1499.] 

Among  the  causes  which  induced  Columbus  to  postpone  his 
departure  for  Spain,  has  been  mentioned  the  arrival  of  four 
ships  at  the  western  part  of  the  island.  These  had  anchored 
on  the  5th  of  September  in  a  harbor  a  little  below  Jacquemel, 
apparently  with  the  design  of  cutting  dyewoods,  which  abound 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  of  carrying  off  the  natives  for  slaves. 
Further  reports  informed  him  that  they  were  commanded  by 
Alonzo  do  Ojeda,  the  same  hot-heated  and  bold-hearted  cava- 
lier who  had  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions  in  the 
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previous  voyages  of  discovery,  and  particularly  in  the  capture 
of  the  cacique  Caonabo.  Knowing  the  daring  and  adventur- 
ous spirit  of  this  man,  Columbus  felt  much  disturbed  at  his 
visiting  the  island  in  this  clandestine  manner,  on  what  appeared 
to  be  little  better  than  a  freebooting  expedition.  To  call  hini  to 
account,  and  oppose  his  aggressions,  required  an  .""gent  of  spint 
and  address.  No  one  seemed  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  than 
Roldan.  He  was  as  daring  as  Ojoda,  and  of  a  mce  crafty 
character.  An  expedition  of  the  kind  would  occupy  tlic  atten- 
tion of  himself  and  his  partisans,  and  divert  them  from  any 
schemes  of  mischief.  The  large  concessions  recently  niutle  U) 
them  would,  he  trusted,  secure  their  present  fidelity,  reud(;iin<r 
it  more  profitable  for  them  to  be  loyal  than  rebellious. 

Roldan  readily  undertook  the  enterprise.  He  had  notliing 
further  to  gain  by  sedition,  and  was  anxious  to  secure  his  ill- 
gotten  possessions  and  atone  for  past  offences  by  public  services. 
He  was  vain  as  well  as  active,  and  took  a  pride  in  !iv.quittinir 
himself  well  in  an  expedition  which  called  for  both  conraire 
and  shrewdness.  Departing  from  San  Domingo  with  two  tiira- 
vels,  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  September  within  two  leagues  of 
the  harbor  where  the  ships  of  Ojcda  were  anchored.  Here  ho, 
landed  with  five  and  twenty  resolute  followers,  weil  armed, 
and  accustomed  to  range  the  forests.  He  sent  five  scouts  to 
reconnoitre.  They  brought  word  that  Ojcda  was  several  lca<fuc3 
distant  from  his  ships,  with  only  fifteen  men,  cnip'oyed  in  mak- 
ing cassava  bread  in  an  Indian  village.  Roldan  threw  himself 
between  them  and  the  ships,  thinking  to  take  them  by  surprise. 
They  were  apprised,  however,  of  his  approach  by  the  Indians, 
with  whom  the  very  name  of  Roldan  inspired  terror,  from  his 
late  excesses  in  Xaragua.  Ojeda  saw  his  danger  ;  he  supposed 
Roldan  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  found  himself 
cut  off  from  his  ships.  With  his  usual  intrepidity  he  inimedi- 
Htely  presented  hunself  before  Roldan,  attended  merely  l)y  half 
a  dozen  followers.  The  latter  craftily  began  by  conversing  on 
general  topics.  He  then  inquired  into  his  motives  for  landing 
on  the  island,  particularly  on  that  remote  and  lonely  part,  with- 
out first  reporting  his  arrival  to  the  admiral.  Ojeda  replied  that 
he  had  been  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  had  put  in  there  i.i 
distress,  to  repair  his  ships  and  procure  provisions.  Roldan 
then  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  a  sight  of  the 
license  under  which  he  sailed.  Ojeda,  who  knew  the  resolute 
character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  restrained  his  na*;urai 
impetuosity,  and  replied  that  his  papers  were  on  board  of  his 
ship.     He  declared  bis  iutentiou,  on  departing  thence,  to  go  to 
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San  Domingo,  and  pay  his  homage  to  tlie  admiral,  having  many 
things  to  tell  him  which  were  for  his  private  ear  alone.  He 
intimated  to  lioldan  that  the  admiral  was  in  complete  disgrace 
at  court ;  that  there  was  a  talk  of  taking  from  him  his  command, 
and  that  the  queen,  his  patroness,  was  ill  beyond  all  hopes  of 
recovery.  This  intimation,  it  is  presumed,  was  referred  to  hy 
Roklan  in  his  despatches  to  the  admiral,  wherein  he  mentioned 
tliat  certain  things  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Ojeda, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  confide  to  a  letter. 

Roklan  now  repaired  to  the  ships.  He  found  several  persons 
on  board  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  who  had  already 
been  in  Hispaniola.  They  confirmed  the  truth  of  what  Ojeda 
had  said,  and  showed  a  license  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Fonseca, 
as  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indias,  authorizing  him 
10  sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.^ 

It  appeared,  from  the  report  of  Ojeda  and  his  followers,  that 
the  glowing  accounts  sent  home  by  Columbus  of  his  late  dis- 
coveries on  the  coast  of  Paria,  his  magnilicent  speculations  with 
respect  to  the  riches  of  the  newly-found  country,  and  tl.'e  speci- 
men of  pearls  transmitted  to  the  sovereigns,  had  inflamed  the 
cupidity  of  various  adventurers.  Ojeda  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  in  Spain.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  Bishop  of  Fonseca, 
and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  letter  written  by  the  admiral  to  the 
sovereigns,  and  the  charts  and  maps  of  his  route  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.  Ojeda  knew  Columbus  to  be  embarrassed 
l)y  the  seditions  of  Hispaniola;  he  found,  by  his  conversations 
with  Fonseca  and  other  of  the  admiral's  enemies,  that  strong 
doubts  and  jealousies  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  king  with 
respect  to  his  conduct,  and  that  his  approaching  dowr.fali  was 
confidently  predicted.  The  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  these 
circumstances  struck  Ojeda,  and,  by  a  private  enterprise,  he 
hoped  to  be  the  first  in  gathering  the  wealth  of  these  newly- 
discovered  regions.  Hr  communicated  his  project  to  his  patron, 
Fonseca.  Tlie  latter  was  but  too  ready  for  any  thing  that  might 
defeat  the  plans  and  obscure  the  glory  of  Columbus ;  and  it 
may  be  addcid  that  he  always  showed  himself  more  disposed  to 
patronize  mercenary  adventurers  than  upright  and  high-minded 
men.  He  granted  Ojeda  every  facility  ;  furnishing  him  with 
copies  of  the  papers  and  charts  of  Columbus,  by  which  to  direct 
himself  in  his  course,  and  a  letter  of  license  signed  with  his 
own  name,  though  not  with  that  of  the  sovereigns.  In  this,  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  touch  at  any  land  belonging 
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to  the  Kins;  of  Portnsjal,  nor  any  that  had  boon  disoovcred  bv 
Colurahus  prior  to  141>.').  The  last  provision  shows  tlio  poifid. 
ions  artKice  of  Fonseca,  as  it  left  Paria  and  the  Pearl  Islands 
free  to  the  visits  of  Ojeda,  they  having  been  discovered  hv 
Coliirabus  subsequent  to  the  designated  year.  The  ships  were 
to  be  fitted  out  at  the  charges  of  the  adventurers,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  products  of  the  voyage  were  to  be  rendered 
to  the  crown. 

Under  this  license  Ojeda  fitted  out  four  ships  at  Seville 
assisted  by  many  eager  and  wealtliy  speculators.  Ainon"  Hig 
number  was  the  celebrated  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine 
merchant,  well  acquainted  with  geograi)hy  and  navigation. 
The  principal  pilot  of  the  expedition  was  Juan  do  la  Cosa,  a 
manner  of  great  repute,  a  disciple  of  the  admiral,  whom  he 
had  accompanied  in  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  and  in  that 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  and  round  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  There  were  several  also  of  the  mariners,  and  Bar- 
tholomew Roldan,  a  distinguished  pilot,  who  had  been  witli 
('olumbus  in  his  voyage  to  Paria.'  Such  was  the  expedition 
which,  by  a  singular  train  of  circumstances,  eventually  gave 
the  name  of  this  Florentine  merchant  Amerigo  V^espucci,  to 
the  whole  of  the  New  World. 

This  expedition  had  sailed  in  May,  1499.  The  adventurers 
had  arrived  on  the  southern  continent,  and  ranged  along  its 
coast,  from  two  hundred  leagues  east  of  the  Oronoco,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Paria.  Guided  by  the  charts  of  Columbus,  tlioy  had 
passed  through  this  gulf,  and  through  the  Hoca  del  Dragon, 
and  had  kept  along  westward  to  Cape  de  la  Vela,  visiting  the 
island  of  Margarita  and  the  adjacent  continent,  and  discover- 
ing the  gulf  of  Venezuela.  They  had  subsequentlv  touched  at 
the  Caribbee  Islp.nds,  where  they  had  fought  with  the  iicroe 
natives,  and  made  many  captives,  with  the  intention  of  sollins; 
Uiem  in  the  slave-markets  of  Spain.  Thence,  being  in  need 
of  supplies,  they  had  sailed  to  Hispaniola,  having  |)orf()nnod 
the  r»  ost  extensive  voyage  hitherto  made  along  the  shores  of  the 
New  Worhi.^ 

Having  collected  all  the  information  that  he  oould  obtain 
concerning  these  voyagers,  their  adventures  and  designs,  and 
trusting  to  the  declaration  of  Ojeda,  that  he  s'.iould  proceed 
forthwith  to  present  himself  to  the  admiral,  Uoldan  returned 
to  San  Domingo  to  render  a  report  of  his  mission. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

UANOBUVRES   OF   ROLDAN    AND   OJEDA. 

[1500.] 

Whek  intelligence  was  brought  to  Columbus  of  the  nature  of 
the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  and  the  license  under  which  he  sailed, 
he  considered  himself  deeply  aggrieved,  it  being  a  direct  in- 
fraction of  his  most  important  prerogatives,  and  sanctioned  by 
authority  which  ought  to  have  held  them  sacred.  He  awaited 
patiently,  however,  tlie  promised  visit  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  to 
oi)tain  further  explanations.  Nothing  was  farther  from  the  in- 
tention of  that  roving  commander  than  to  keep  such  promise  : 
he  had  made  it  merely  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Uoldan.  As 
soon  as  he  had  refitted  his  vessels  and  obtained  a  supi)ly  of 
provisions,  he  saile<l  round  to  the  coast  of  Xaragua,  where  he 
arrived  in  February.  Here  he  was  .veil  received  by  the  Span- 
iards resident  in  that  province,  who  supplied  all  his  wants. 
Among  them  were  many  of  the  late  comrades  of  Roldan  ;  loose, 
random  characters,  impatient  of  order  and  restraint,  and  burn- 
ing with  animosity  against  the  admiral,  for  having  again 
brought  them  under  the  wholesome  authority  of  the  laws. 

Knowing  the  rash  and  fearless  character  of  Ojeda,  and  find- 
ing that  there  were  jealousies  between  him  and  the  admiral, 
they  hailed  him  as  a  new  leader,  come  to  redress  their  fancied 
grievances,  in  place  of  Roldan,  whom  they  considered  as  hav- 
ing deserted  them.  They  made  clamorous  complaints  to  Ojeda 
of  the  injustice  of  the  admiral,  whom  they  charged  with  with- 
holding from  them  the  arrears  of  their  pay. 

Ojeda  was  a  hot-headed  man,  with  somewhat  of  a  vaunting 
spirit,  and  immediately  set  himself  up  for  a  redresser  of  griev- 
ances. It  is  said  also  that  he  gave  himself  out  as  authorized 
by  government,  in  conjunction  with  Carvajal,  to  act  as  counsel- 
lors, or  rather  supervisors  of  the  admiral ;  and  that  one  of  the 
first  measures  they  were  to  take,  was  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  all  salaries  due  to  the  servants  of  the  crown.*  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  Ojeda  made  any  pretension  of  the  kind, 
which  could  so  readily  be  disproved,  and  would  have  tended  to 
disgrace  him  with  the  government.     It  is  probable  that  be  waa 
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encouragerl  in  his  intermeddling,  chiefly  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  totteriig  state  of  the  admiral's  favor  at  court  •  -.d  of  his 
own  security  in  the  powerful  protection  of  Fouseca.  IIo  m'\y 
have  imbibed  also  the  opinion  diligently  fostered  by  those  with 
whom  he  had  chiefly  communicated  ia  Spain,  just  before  iijs 
departure,  that  these  people  had  been  driven  to  extremities  by 
tlie  oppression  of  the  admiral  and  his  brothers.  Some  foelinc 
of  generosity,  therefore,  may  have  mingled  with  his  usual  love 
of  action  and  enterprise,  when  he  proposed  to  redress  all  their 
wrongs,  put  himself  at  their  head,  march  at  once  to  San 
Domingo,  and  oblige  the  admiral  to  pay  them  on  the  spot, 
or  expel  him  from  the  island. 

The  proposition  of  Ojeda  was  received  with  acclamations  of 
transport  by  some  of  the  rebels ;  others  made  objectious. 
Quarrels  arose  ;  a  ruHianly  scene  of  violence  and  brawl  ensued, 
in  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  party  for  the  expedition  to  San  Domingo  remained  trium- 
phant. 

Fortunately  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  admiral,  Roldan 
arrived  in  the  neighborhood  just  at  this  critical  juncture,  at- 
tended by  a  crew  of  resolute  fellows.  He  had  been  despatched 
by  Columbus  to  watch  the  movements  of  Ojeda,  on  hearing  of 
his  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Xaragua.  Apprised  of  the  violent 
scen(!,s  which  were  taking  place,  Roldan,  when  on  the  way,  sent 
to  his  old  confederate,  Diego  de  Escobar,  to  follow  him  with  all 
the  trusty  force  he  could  collect.  The}'  reached  Xaragua  within 
a  day  of  each  other.  An  instance  of  the  bad  faith  usual  between 
bad  men  was  now  evinced.  The  former  partisans  of  Roldan, 
finding  him  earnest  in  his  intention  of  serving  the  government, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  engaging  him  in  their  new  sedi- 
tion, sought  to  waylay  and  destroy  him  on  his  march,  but  his 
vigilance  and  celerity  prevented  them.^ 

Ojeda,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Roldan  and  Escobar, 
retired  on  board  of  his  ships.  Though  of  a  daring  spirit,  he 
had  no  inclination,  in  the  present  instance,  to  come  to  blows, 
where  there  was  a  certainty  of  desperate  fighting,  and  no  gain ; 
and  where  he  must  raise  his  arm  against  government.  Roldan 
now  issued  such  remonstrances  as  had  often  been  ineffectually 
addressed  to  himself.  He  wrote  to  Ojeda,  reasoning  with  him 
on  his  conduct,  and  the  confusion  he  was  producing  in  the 
island,  and  inviting  him  on  shore  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
of   all   alleged  grievances.     Ojeda,  knowing   the   crafty,  vie- 
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lent  character  of  Roldan,  disregarded  his  repeated  messages, 
and  refused  to  venture  within  his  power.  He  even  seized  one 
of  his  messengers,  Diego  de  Truxillo,  and  landing  suddenly  at 
Xaragua,  carried  off  another  of  his  followers,  named  Toribio  de 
Lenares,  both  of  whom  he  detained  in  irons,  on  board  of  his 
vessel,  as  hostages  for  a  certain  Juan  Pintor,  a  one-armed  sailor, 
who  had  deserted,  threatening  to  hang  them  if  the  deserter  was 
not  given  up.* 

Various  manoeuvres  took  place  between  these  two  well- 
matched  opponents ;  each  wary  of  the  address  and  prowess  of 
the  other.  Ojeda  made  sail,  and  stood  twelve  leagues  to  the 
northward,  to  the  province  of  Cahay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  and  inhabited  by  a  kind  and 
oentle  people.  Here  he  landed  with  forty  men,  seizing  upon 
whatever  he  could  find  of  the  provisions  of  the  natives.  Rol- 
dan aud  Escobar  followed  along  shore,  and  were  soon  at  his 
heels.  Roldan  then  despatched  Escobar  in  a  light  canoe,  pad- 
dled swiftly  by  Indians,  who  approaching  within  hail  of  the 
ship,  informed  Ojeda  that,  since  he  would  not  trust  himself  on 
shore,  Roldan  would  come  and  confer  with  him  on  board,  if  he 
would  send  a  boat  for  him. 

Ojeda  now  thought  himself  secure  of  his  enemy ;  he  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  boat  within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore, 
whore  the  crew  lay  on  their  oars,  requiring  Roldan  to  come  to 
them.  "How  many  may  accompany  me?"  demanded  the 
latter.  "Only  live  or  six,"  was  the  reply.  Upon  this  Diego 
de  Kscobar  and  four  others  waded  to  the  boat.  The  crew  refused 
lo  admit  more.  Roldan  then  ordered  one  man  to  carry  him  to 
the  barge,  and  another  to  walk  by  his  side  and  assist  him.  By 
this  stratagem,  his  party  was  eight  strong.  The  instant  he 
entered  the  boat  he  ordered  the  oarsmen  to  row  to  shore.  On 
their  refusing,  he  and  his  companions  attacked  them  sword  in 
hand,  wounded  several,  and  made  all  prisoners,  excepting  an 
Indian  archer,  who,  plunging  under  the  water,  escaped  by 
swimuiing. 

This  was  an  important  triumph  for  Roldan.  Ojeda,  anxious 
for  the  recovery  of  his  boat,  which  was  indispensable  for  the 
service  of  the  ship,  now  made  overtures  of  peace.  He  ap- 
proached the  shore  in  his  remaining  boat  of  small  size,  taking 
with  him  Im  principal  pilot,  an  arquebusier,  and  four  oarsmen. 
Roldan  entered  the  boat  he  had  just  captured,  with  seven  row- 
era  and  fifteen  fighting  men,  causing  fifteen  others  to  be  ready 
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on  shore  to  embark  in  a  larjjo  canoe,  in  case  of  need.  A  char- 
acteristic interview  took  place  between  these  doughty  antawo- 
nists,  each  keeping  warily  on  his  guard.  Their  conference  was 
carried  on  at  a  distance.  Ojeda  justified  his  hostile  movements 
by  alleging  that  Koldan  iiad  come  with  an  armed  force  to  seize 
him.  This  the  latter  positively  denied,  promising  him  the  most 
amicable  reception  from  the  admiral,  in  case  he  would  repair 
to  San  Domingo.  An  arrangement  was  at  length  effected ;  the 
boat  was  restored,  and  mutual  restitution  of  the  men  took 
place,  with  the  exception  of  Juan  I'intor,  the  one-armed  deserter, 
who  had  absconded  ;  and  on  the  following  day  Ojeda,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  set  sail  to  leave  the  island,  threatening  how- 
ever, to  return  at  a  future  time  with  more  ships  and  men.* 

Roldan  waited  in  the  neighborhood,  doubting  the  truth  of 
his  departure.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  word  was  brought 
that  Ojeda  had  landed  on  a  distant  part  of  the  coast.  IIo  im- 
mediately pursued  him  with  eighty  men,  in  canoes,  scntliiiff 
scouts  by  land.  Before  he  arrivinl  at  the  place  Ojeda  had  again 
made  sail,  and  Koldan  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  him.  Las 
Casas  asserts,  however,  that  Ojeda  departed  either  to  some  re- 
mote district  of  Ilispaniola,  or  to  the  island  of  Porto  Kico, 
where  he  made  uj)  what  he  called  his  cnvahjada,  or  drove  of 
slaves,  carrying  off  numl)ers  of  the  unhappy  natives,  whom  he 
sold  in  the  slave-market  of  Cadiz. "^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CONSPIRACY   OF   GUEVARA    AND    MOXICA. 

•'        ■      '  '  [1500.]  • 

When  men  have  been  accustomed  to  act  falsely,  they  take 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  an  exertion  of  common  honesty. 
The  followers  of  Roldan  were  loud  in  trumpeting  forth  tiieir 
unwonted  loyalty,  and  the  great  service  they  had  rendered  to 
government  in  driving  Ojeda  from  the  island.  Like  all  re- 
formed knaves,  they  expected  that  their  good  conduct  would 
be  amply  rewarded.  Looking  upon  their  leader  as  having 
every  thing  in  his  gift,  and  being  well  pleased  with  the  delight- 
ful province  of  Cahay,  they  requested  him  to  share  the  land 
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among  Ihem,  that  tlicy  miij;lit  settle  there.  Roldan  would  have 
had  IK)  lu'sitiitioii  in  j^rantiiig  their  request  had  it  been  made 
(luring  liis  freebooting  career ;  but  he  was  now  anxious  to 
cstiil)iisli  a  character  for  adherence  to  the  laws.  He  docliued, 
tliorcfoie,  acceding  to  their  wishes,  unti'  "auctioned  by  the  ad- 
inlral.  Knowing,  however,  that  he  had  'St  "^d  a  spirit  among 
tlicse  men  which  it  was  dangerous  to  re  iitrt!  ot,  and  that  their 
rapacity,  by  long  indulgence,  did  not '  mit  .  delay,  he  shared 
among  them  certain  lands  of  his  o  •  •,  i  the  territory  of  his 
ancient  liost  Bchochio,  cacique  of  X.in '^<"a.  He  then  wrote  to 
tiie  admiral  for  permission  to  I'eturn  ^o  .>an  Domingo,  and 
received  a  letter  in  reply,  giving  hi-  na"y  thanks  and  commen- 
dations for  the  diligence  and  address  .*  nch  he  had  manifested, 
but  requesting  him  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Xaragua,  lest  Ojeda 
sliouUl  be  yet  hovering  about  the  coast,  and  disposed  to  make 
another  descent  in  that  province. 

The  trouljles  of  the  island  were  not  yet  at  an  end,  but  were 
destined  again  to  break  forth,  and  from  st/inewhat  of  a  roman- 
tic cause.  There  arrived  about  this  time,  at  Xaragua,  a  young 
cavalier  of  noble  family,  named  Don  Hernando  de  Guevara, 
lie  j)ossessed  an  agreeable  person  and  winning  manners,  but 
was  headstrong  in  his  passions  and  dissolute  in  his  principles. 
He  was  cousin  to  Adrian  de  Moxica,  one  of  the  most  active 
ringleaders  in  the  late  rebellion  of  Iloldan,  and  had  conducted 
himself  with  such  licentiousness  at  San  Domingo  that  Colum- 
bus had  banished  him  from  the  island.  There  being  no  other 
opportunity  of  embarking,  he  had  l)een  sent  to  Xaragua,  to 
return  to  Spain  in  one  of  the  ships  of  Ojeda,  but  arrived  after 
Ibcir  departure.  Roldan  received  him  favorably,  on  account 
of  his  old  comrade,  ^^drian  de  Moxica,  and  permitted  him  to 
choose  some  place  of  residence  until  further  orders  concerning 
him  should  arrive  from  the  admiral.  He  chose  the  province 
of  Caliay,  at  the  place  where  Roldan  had  captured  the  boat  of 
Ojeda.  It  was  a  delightful  part  of  that  beautiful  coast ;  but  the 
reason  why  Guevara  chose  it,  was  its  vicinity  to  Xaragua. 
While  at  the  latter  place,  in  consequence  of  the  indulgence  of 
Roldan,  he  was  favorably  received  at  the  house  of  Anacaona, 
tlie  widow  of  Caonabo,  and  sister  of  the  cacique  Behechio. 
That  remarkable  woman  still  retained  her  partiality  to  the 
Spaniards,  notwithstanding  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  had 
passed  before  her  eyes ;  and  the  native  dignity  of  her  character 
had  commanded  the  respect  even  of  the  dissolute  ra1>l)le  which 
infested  her  province.  By  her  late  husband,  the  cacique  Cao- 
urIw),  she  had  a  daughter  named  Iliguenaraota,  just  grown  up, 
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and  f]froatly  admirod  for  her  beauty.  Guevara,  l)einp;  often  in 
company  with  iier,  a  luutuiil  iittuchnient  ensued.  It  waw  to  he 
near  her  tliat  lie  chose  Cahay  as  a  residentre,  at  a  place  wlieie 
his  cousin  Adrian  de  Moxica  kept  a  number  of  dogs  and  hawks, 
to  be  employed  in  the  chase.  Guevara  delayed  his  departnii> 
Roldan  discovered  the  reason,  and  warned  him  to  desi.st  from 
his  pretensions  and  leave  the  province.  Las  Casas  intiinuteH 
that  Koldan  was  liimsei.'  attached  to  the  young  Indian  boauty, 
and  jealous  of  her  preference  of  his  rival.  Anacaona,  the 
mother,  pleased  with  the  gallant  appearance  and  ingnitiuliiitr 
manners  of  the  youthful  cavalier,  favored  his  attacliiuont, 
especially  as  he  sought  her  daughter  in  marriage.  Notwith- 
standing the  orders  of  Roldan,  Guevara  still  lingered  in  Xaragua, 
in  the  house  of  Anacaona ;  and  sending  for  a  priest,  desired 
him  to  baptize  his  intended  l)ride. 

Hearing  of  this,  Roldan  sent  for  Guevara,  and  rebuked  Iiim 
sharply  for  remaining  at  Xaragua,  and  attempting  to  deceive 
a  person  of  the  importance  of  Anacaona,  by  insnariiig  the 
affections  of  her  daughter.  (Jucvara  avowed  the  strenglii  of 
his  passion,  and  his  correct  intentions,  and  entreated  permission 
to  remain.  Roldan  was  inllexible.  He  alleged  that  some  evil 
construction  might  1)0  put  on  his  conduct  by  the  admiral ;  but 
it  is  probaljle  his  true  motive  was  a  desire  to  send  away  a  rival, 
who  interfered  with  his  own  amorous  designs.  Guevara 
obeyed  ;  but  luul  scarce  been  three  days  at  Cahay,  when  unable 
to  remain  longer  absent  from  the  object  of  his  passion,  lie 
returned  to  Xaragua,  accompanied  by  four  or  live  friends,  and 
concealed  himself  in  the  dwelling  of  Anacaona.  Roldan,  who 
was  at  that  time  conlined  by  a  malady  in  his  eyes,  being 
apprised  of  his  return,  sent  orders  for  him  to  depart  instantly  to 
Cahay.  The  young  cavalier  assumed  a  tone  of  deliance.  He 
warned  Roldan  not  to  make  foes  when  he  had  such  great  need 
of  friends ;  for  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  admiral  intended 
to  behead  him.  Upon  this,  Roldan  commanded  him  to  (juit 
that  part  of  the  island,  and  repair  to  San  Domingo,  to  present 
himself  before  the  admiral.  The  thoughts  of  being  banislied 
entirely  from  the  vicinity  of  his  Indian  beauty  checked  the 
vehemence  of  the  youth.  He  changed  his  tone  of  haughty 
defiance  into  one  of  humble  supplication  ;  and  Roldan,  appeased 
by  this  submission,  permitted  him  to  remain  for  the  present  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Roldan  had  instilled  wilfulness  and  violence  into  the  hearts 
of  his  late  followers,  and  now  was  doomed  to  exi)erience  the 
effects.      Guevara,  inceuued  at  his  opposition  to  his  passion, 
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meditated  revenge.  He  soon  made  a  party  among  the  old  com- 
ritU's  of  lioldan,  who  detested,  as  a  magistrate,  the  man  they 
liiul  id(jlii!ed  as  a  leader.  It  was  eoneerted  to  rise  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  either  to  kill  him  or  {)ut  out  his  eyes.  Roldan 
was  apprised  of  the  plot,  and  i)roeeeded  with  his  usual  prompt- 
ness, (iuevara  was  8eize«l  in  the  dwelling  of  Anacaona,  in  the 
nrosenee  of  his  intended  bride;  seven  of  his  accomplices  were 
likewise  arrested.  Hohlan  immediately  sent  an  account  of  the 
jitTair  to  the  admiral,  professing,  at  present,  to  (h)  nothing 
without  his  anthoritv,  und  declaring  himself  not  competent  to 
jii(|}ire  im|)artially  in  the  case;.  (.'oliimbus,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  Fort  ("oiurcption,  in  the  Vega,  ordered  the  i)risoner  to 
he  condueled  to  the  fortress  of  San  Domingo. 

The  vigorous  measures  of  lioldan  against  his  old  comra<les 
proilueed  connnotions  in  the  island.  When  Adriiin  de  Moxica 
jiL'ai'l  that  bis  cousin  Guevara  was  a  jirisoncr,  and  that,  too, 
hv  conunand  of  his  former  confederate,  he  was  highly  exas- 
|)t'raltMl,  antl  resolved  on  vengeance.  Hastening  to  IJonao,  the 
old  liauiit  of  rebellion,  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of  I'edro 
Kei|nelnie,  the  recently  a|)|)ointe(l  alcalde.  They  went  round 
among  their  late  companions  in  rebellion,  who  had  received 
lands  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  Vega,  working  upon 
their  n-ady  passions,  and  enlisting  their  feelings  in  the  cause 
of  an  old  comrade.  These  men  seemed  to  have  had  an  irresist- 
ihle  propensity  to  sedition.  (Juevara  was  a  favorite  with  them 
all ;  the  charms  of  the  Indian  beauty  had  probably  their 
inlluencc ;  and  the  conduct  of  Koldan  was  pronounced  a  tyran- 
nieal  interference,  to  prevent  a  marriage  agreeai)le  to  all  par- 
ties, and  beneficial  to  the  colony.  There  is  no  being  so  odious 
to  his  former  associates  as  a  reformed  robber,  or  a  rebel, 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  justice.  Tlie  old  scenes  of  faction  were 
renewiid  ;  the  weapons  which  had  scarce  been  hung  np  from 
the  recent  rebellions,  were  again  snatched  down  from  the 
walls,  and  rash  preparations  were  made  for  action.  Moxica 
soon  sav/  a  body  of  daring  and  reckless  men  rciady,  with  horso 
and  wi'apon,  to  follow  him  on  any  des|)crati?  enterprise.  l!Iinded 
hy  t!ie  impunity  which  had  attended  their  former  outrages,  he 
now  threatened  acts  of  greater  atrocity,  meditating,  not  merely 
the  rescue  of  his  cousin,  but  the  death  of  Roldan  and  the 
admiral. 

Columbus  was  at  Fort  Conception,  with  an  inconsiderable 
fore(!,  when  this  dangerous  plot  was  concerted  in  his  very 
nei<>;hborli()()d.  Not  (Ireaming  of  any  further  hostilities  from 
men  on  whom  lie  h:iil   lavi.slied  favors,  he  would  doubtless  have 
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fivllon  into  thoir  power,  luul  not  iiitt'Ilit^cnoo  liccn  Itioii^lit  him 
of  tiK!  plot  1)}'  fi  (loHt'itiT  from  till!  coiispirMlors.  lie  huw  at  ;\ 
ghitu'c  the  perils  by  wliicli  lu!  was  surrounded,  and  the  storm 
ubout  to  burst  upon  the  island.  It  was  no  lon<j;»;r  u  /•iic  for 
lenient  measures;  he  determiniMl  lo  strike  a  blow  whieli  should 
crush  the  very  head  of  the  rebellion. 

Taking  with  him  but  six  or  seven  trusty  servants,  and  thrco 
esquires,  all  well-armed,  he  set  out  in  the  ni<;ht  Tor  tlu;  plucc 
where  the  ringleadcirs  were  (piartered.  Conlidin;;'  probably  in  llu; 
secrecy  of  their  plot,  and  the  late  passiveness  of  the  admiral, 
they  appeared  to  have  been  perfectly  unj^uarded.  ('(jlimihii.s 
came  upon  them  by  surjjrise,  seizetl  Moxiea  and  several  of  his 
principal  confederates,  and  l»ore  them  off  to  Fort  Coneeption. 
The  moment  was  erilieal ;  the  V'e;;a  was  ri|)e  for  a  revolt;  lie 
had  the  foinenter  of  the  conspiracy  in  his  power,  and  an  exjuu- 
pie  was  called  for,  that  should  strike  terror  int(i  the  factious. 
lie  ordered  iMoxica  to  be  hanged  on  the  top  of  the  fortress. 
The  latter  entreated  lo  l)e  allowed  to  confess  himself  picvious 
to  execution.  A  priest  was  summoned.  The  miserable  Moxicii, 
who  had  been  so  arrogant  in  reitellion,  lost  all  courage  at  the 
near  ap[)roach  of  death.  He  delayed  to  confess,  beginning  and 
pausing,  and  recommencing,  and  again  hesitating,  as  if  he. 
hoped,  by  whiling  away  time,  to  give  a  chance  for  rescue. 
Instead  of  confessing  his  own  sins,  he  recused  others  of  eriiui- 
nality,  who  were  kncjwn  to  be  innocent;  until  Colimiluis, 
incensed  at  this  falsehood  and  treachery,  and  losing  all 
patience,  in  his  mingled  indignation  and  scorn,  ordered  the  das- 
tard wretch  to  be  swung  off  from  the  battlements.' 

This  sudden  act  of  severity  was  promptly  followed  up. 
Several  of  the  accomplices  of  Moxica  were  condennied  to  di'ath 
and  thrown  in  irons  to  await  their  fate.  liefore  the  conspira- 
tors had  time  to  recover  from  their  astonishment,  Pedro 
Requelme  was  taken,  with  several  of  his  compeers,  in  his  riilliau 
den  at  Bonao,  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of  San  Dominifo; 
where  was  also  con  lined  the  oiiginal  mover  of  this  seeuiid 
rebellion,  Hernando  de  Guevara,  the  lover  of  the  young  Iniliaii 
princess.  These  unexpected  acts  of  rigor,  proceeding  fioin  a 
quarter  which  had  been  long  so  lenient,  had  the  desired  ilfect. 
The  conspirators  lied  for  the  in  «t  part  to  Xaragua,  their  old 
and  fa\'orite  retreat.  They  were  not  suffered  to  congregalu 
there  again,  and  concert  new  seditions.  The  Adelanladu, 
seconded    by    Roldan,    pursued   them    with   his    characteristic 
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canii'd  a  |»rie.st  with  him,  in  ohUm-  that,  as  lie  arretted 
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isoners  to  San  Dornuijj'o.     lie  had  seventci^n  of  them  at 


one  time  conrmed  in  one  common  (hmjfcon,  awaitin;^  their  trial, 
while  he  coiitinned  in  indefatijfahlc  pursuit  of  the  remainder.' 

These  were  prompt  and  severe  measures;  l»iit  when  wc  con- 
sider how  lonj?  Coliimhus  had  i»oi'iie  with  these  men  ;  how 
iiiiich  he  hud  ceded  and  sacrificed  to  them  ;  how  he  had  been 
interrupted  in  all  his  ^rc.'it  undertakiii<fs,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
colony  destroyed  by  their  contemptible  and  seditious  brawls; 
how  they  had  abused  his  lenity,  delii'd  his  authority,  and  at 
k'lii^th  atleinplc<l  his  life  —  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
at  last  let  fall  the  sword  of  justice,  which  he  hiul  hitherto  held 
suspended. 

The  power  of  faction  was  now  completely  subdued,  and  the 
pood  effects  of  the  varioui^  ineiusures  taken  by  Columbus,  since 
his  hist  arrival,  for  the  benelit  of  the  island,  bej^an  to  ap[>ear. 
The  Indians,  seeing  the  inellicacy  of  resistance,  submitted  to 
the  yoke.  IMany  ^ave  sij^ns  of  civilization,  having,  in  some 
instances,  adopted  clothing  and  embraced  Christianity.  Assisted 
hv  their  labors  the  Spaniards  now  cultivated  their  lands  dili- 
jjenlly,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  settled  and  regular 
prosperity. 

Columbus  considered  all  this  happy  change  as  brought  al)out 
hy  the  especial  intervention  of  Heaven.  In  a  letttir  to  Dona 
Jnaiia  de  la  Torre,  a  lady  of  distinction,  aya  or  nurse  of  Prince 
Juan,  he  gives  an  instance  of  those  visionary  fancies  to  whi';h 
he  wius  subject  in  times  of  illness  and  anxiety.  In  the  preced 
ing  winter,  he  says,  about  the  festival  of  Christinas,  when 
miiiaced  by  Indian  war  and  domestic  rebellion,  when  distrust- 
ful of  those  around  him  and  apprehensive  of  disgrace  at  court, 
he  sank  for  a  time  into  complete  desi)ondency.  In  Uiis  hour  of 
gloom,  when  abandoned  to  despair,  he  liciird  in  the  nigl;^  a 
voice  addressing  him  in  words  of  comforf,  "'Oh  man  of  Hi  tic 
faith!  why  art  thou  cast  .(own?  Fear  notlilng,  I  will  pv.  dc 
for  thee.  The  seven  years  of  the  term  of  gold  are  not  expired  ; 
in  that,  and  in  all  other  things,  I  will  take  care  of  thee." 

The  seven  years  term  of  gold  here  mentioned  alludes  to  a 
vow  made  by  Colunil)us  on  discovering  the  New  World,  and 
recorded  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that  within  seven 
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yeara  he  would  furnish,  from  the  profits  of  his  discoveries,  fifty 
thoupand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  holy  sepulchre,  and  an  additional  force  of   like  amount 
within  five  years  afterward. 

The  comforting  assurance  given  him  by  the  voice  was  (or- 
roborated,  he  says,  that  very  day,  by  intelligence  received  of 
the  discovery  of  a  large  tract  of  country  rich  in  mines.'  This 
imaginary  promise  of  divine  aid  thus  mysteriously  'nvcn, 
appeared  to  him  at  present  in  still  greater  i)iogress  of  fiiHi|. 
raent.  The  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  island  had  Itceii  suc- 
ceeded by  tranquillity.  He  now  anticipated  the  piospirou.s 
prosecution  of  his  favorite  enterprise,  so  long  interrupted — tlie 
exploring  of  the  regions  of  Paria,  and  the  establisiinient  of  :i 
fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Pearls.  How  illusive  were  Ills  iioiios! 
At  this  moment  events  were  maturing  which  were  to  over- 
whelm  him  with  distress,  strip  him  of  his  honors,  and  reiulor 
him  comparatively  a  wreck  for  the  remainder  of  his  days ! 

>  Letter  oX  Columbua  to  the  Nurac  oX  Trlnw  Juan.    UiaU  del  Almirante,  cap.  84. 
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BOOK    XIII. 


CHAPTER  I. 

REPKESENTATIONS      AT      COURT    AGAINST      COLUMBUS  —  BOBADILLA 
EMFOWEKED    TO    EXAMINK   INTO    HIS   CONDUCT. 

[1500.] 

While  Columbus  was  involved  in  a  series  of  difficulties  in 
tiic  factious  island  of  Hispaniola,  his  enemies  were  but  too  suc- 
cessful in  undermining  his  reputation  in  the  court  of  Spain. 
The  report  brought  by  Ojeda  of  his  anticipated  disgrace  was  not 
entirely  unfounded  ;  the  event  was  considered  near  at  hand, 
and  every  perfidious  exertion  was  mado  to  accelerate  it.  Every 
vessel  from  the  New  World  came  freighted  with  complaints, 
representing  Columbus  and  his  brothers  as  new  men,  unaccus- 
tomed to  command,  inflated  l)y  their  sudden  rise  from  obscurity  ; 
arrogant  and  insulting  toward  men  of  birth  and  lofty  spirit; 
oppressive  of  the  common  people,  and  cruel  in  their  treatment 
of  the  natives.  Tiie  ii^sidious  and  illiberal  insinuation  was  con- 
tinually urged,  that  they  were  foreigners,  who  could  have  no 
interest  in  the  glory  of  Spain,  or  the  prosperity  of  Spaniards  ; 
and  contemptible  as  this  plea  may  seem,  it  had  a  powerful 
etTect.  Columbus  was  even  accused  of  a  design  to  cast  off  all 
allegiance  to  Spain,  and  either  make  himself  sovereign  of  the 
countries  he  had  discovered,  or  yield  them  into  the  hands  of 
some  other  power  ;  a  slander,  which,  however  extravagant,  was 
calculated  to  startle  the  jealous  mind  of  Ferdinand. 

It  is  true  that  by  every  ship  Columbus  likewise  sent  home 
statements,  written  with  the  frankness  and  energy  of  truth, 
setting  forth  the  real  cause  and  nature  of  the  distractions  of 
the  island,  and  pointing  out  .'ind  imploring  remedies,  which,  if 
properly  applied,  might  have  been  eflicncioiis.  His  letters, 
however,  arriving  at  distant  intervals,  made  l)ut  single  and 
transient   impressions  on  the  royal  mind,  which  were  speedily 
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eflfaced  by  the  influence  of  daily  and  active  niisrcpresontation. 
His  eneniies  at  court,  havin<^  continual  access  to  the  sovereio;ns 
were  enabled  to  place  every  thing  urged  against  him  in  the 
strongest  point  of  view,  while  they  secretly  neutralized  tlio  force 
of  his  vindications.  They  used  a  plausible  logic  to  prove  either 
bad  management  or  bad  faith  on  his  part.  There  was  an  in- 
cessant drain  upon  the  mother  country  for  the  support  of  the 
colony.  Was  this  compatible  with  the  extravagant  pictures  he 
had  drawn  of  the  wealth  of  the  island,  and  its  golden  mountains, 
in  which  ho  had  pretended  to  find  the  Ophirof  ancient  days,  the 
source  of  all  the  riches  of  Solomon  ?  Tliey  inferred  that  he  had 
either  deceived  the  sovereigns  by  designing  exaggerations,  or 
grossly  wronged  them  by  malpractices,  or  was  totally  incapable 
of  the  duties  of  government. 

The  disappointment  of  Ferdinand,  in  finding  his  newlj'- 
discovered  possessions  a  source  of  expense  instead  of  profit, 
was  known  to  press  sorely  on  his  mind.  The  wars,  dictated  hy 
his  ambition,  had  straitened  his  resources,  and  involved  liini  in 
p('ri)lexities.  He  had  looked  with  confidence  to  the  Now  World 
for  relief,  and  for  amjjlc  means  to  pursue  his  triumphs  ;  and 
grew  impatient  at  the  repeated  demands  which  it  occasioned  on 
his  scanty  treasury.  For  the  purpose  of  -rritating  his  feelings 
and  heightening  his  resentment,  every  disappointed  and  rei)in- 
iiig  man  who  returned  from  the  colony  was  encouraged  by  tlie 
hostile  faction,  to  i)ut  in  claims  for  pay  withheld  by  Columbus, 
or  losses  sustained  in  his  service.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  disorderly  ruflia'-s  shipped  olT  to  free  the  island  from 
sedition.  Finding  their  way  to  the  court  at  (Jranada,  they  fol- 
lowed the  king  when  ha  rode  out,  filling  the  air  with  their  com- 
plaints, and  clamoring  for  their  pay.  At  one  time  about  lilty 
of  these  vagabonds  found  their  way  into  th*^  inner  court  of  the 
Alhambra,  u:der  the  royal  apartriierts  holding  Uj)  bunches  of 
grapes  as  the  meagre  diet  left  them  by  their  poverty,  and  rail- 
ing aloud  at  the  deceits  of  Colum')us  and  the  cruel  neglect  of 
government.  The  two  sons  of  Columbus,  who  were  pages  to 
the  queen,  happening  to  pass  by,  they  followed  them  witii  im- 
precations, exclaiming,  "  There  go  the  sons  of  the  admiral,  the 
whelps  of  him  who  discovered  the  land  of  vanity  and  delusion, 
the  grave  of  Spanish  hidalgos."  ' 

The  incessant  repetition  of  falsehood  will  gradually  wear  its 
way  into  the  most  candid  mind.  Isabella  herself  began  to  enter- 
tain doubts  respecting  the  conduct  of  Coluud)us.     Where  there 

1  Uint.  dul  AlailrautH,  cai).  85. 
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was  such  universal  and  incessant  complaint,  it  seemed  reason- 
iihle  to  conclude  that  there  must  exist  some  fault.  If  Coluni- 
hus  and  his  brothers  were  upright,  they  might  be  injudicious  ; 
aud,  in  governnien^",  mischief  is  oftener  produced  through  error 
of  judgment  than  inicpiity  of  design.  Tlie  letters  written  by 
Columbus  himself  presented  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  con- 
fusion of  the  island.  Might  not  this  arise  from  the  weakness 
and  incapacity  of  the  rulers?  Even  granting  that  the  prevalent 
abuses  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  enmity  of  the  people 
to  the  jiral  and  his  brothers,  and  their  prejudices  against 
them  as  foreigners,  was  it  safe  to  intrust  so  important  and  dis- 
tant a  command  to  i)ersons  so  unpopular  with  the  community? 

These  considerations  had  nuieh  weight  in  the  candid  mind  of 
Isabella,  but  they  were  all-powerful  with  the  cautious  and  jeal- 
ous Ferdinand.  He  had  never  regarded  (Columbus  with  real 
cordiality  ;  and  ever  since  he  had  ascertained  the  importance  of 
his  discoveries,  had  regretted  the  extensive  powers  vested  in 
his  hands.  The  excef^sive  clamors  which  had  arisen  during  the 
brief  administration  of  the  Adelantado  and  the  breaking  out  of 
the  faction  of  Roldan  at  length  determined  the  king  to  send  out 
some  person  of  consequence  and  ability  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  colony,  and  if  necessary  for  its  safety,  to  take  upon  him- 
Hclf  the  command.  T'his  imi)ortant  and  critical  measure  it 
a[)pears  had  been  decided  upon,  and  the  papers  and  powers 
actually  drawn  out,  in  the  spring  of  II 91).  It  was  not  carried 
into  effect,  however,  until  the  following  year.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  this  delay.  The  important  services 
rendered  by  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  I'aria  and  the  Pearl 
Islands  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  royal  mind.  The 
necessity  of  fitting  out  an  armament  just  at  that  moment,  to 
co-operate  with  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks  ;  the  menacing 
movements  of  the  new  king  of  France,  Louis  XII.  ;  the  rebellion 
of  tlie  Moors  of  the  vVlpuxarra  mountains,  in  the  lately  con- 
qiiered  kingdom  of  Oranada  —  all  these  have  been  alleged  a^< 
reasons  for  postpcming  a  measure  which  called  for  much  con- 
sideration, and  uiighL  have  important  effects  ui)on  the  newly 
discovered  possessions.'  The  most  probable  reason,  howcTcr, 
was  the  strong  disinclination  of  Isabella  to  taki  io  harsh  a  stc]) 
against  a  man  for  whom  she  entertained  such  ardent  gratitude 
and  high  admiration. 

At  length  the  ai'rival  of  the  ships  with  the  late  followers  of 
Ivoldan,  according  to  their  capitulation,  brougb,   matters  to  a 
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crisis.  It  is  true  that  l?alU'ster  and  Barrantes  came  in  these 
ships,  to  place  tfie  alliiirs  of  the  island  in  a  proi)er  liriht ;  i„|j 
they  brought  out  a  host  of  witnesses  in  favor  of  Roldaii,  and 
letters  written  by  himself  and  his  confederates,  attributiiicr  all 
their  late  conduct  to  the  tyranny  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers. 
Unfortunately  the  testimony  of  the  rebels  had  the  greatest 
weight  with  Ferdinand  ;  and  there  was  a  circumstance  in  the 
case  which  suspended  for  a  time  the  friendship  of  Isabella, 
hitherto  the  greatest  dependence  of  Columbus. 

Having  a  maternal  interest  in  I'le  welfare  of  the  natives,  the 
queen  had  been  repeatedly  otYen'ic'l  by  what  appeared  to  her 
pertinacity  on  the  part  of  Columbus,  in  continuing  to  make 
slaves  of  those  taken  in  v/arfare,  in  contradiction  to  lier  known 
wishes.  The  same  ships  which  brought  home  the  companions 
of  Roldan,  lirought  likewise  a  great  number  of  slaves.  Some, 
Columbus  had  been  obliged  to  grant  to  these  men  by  the  articles 
of  capitulation  ;  others  they  had  brought  away  dandeslinelv. 
Among  them  were  several  .iaughtcrs  of  caciques,  seduced  away 
from  their  families  and  their  native  island  by  these  prolligates. 
Some  of  these  were  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  others  had  new- 
born •iil'ini/1.  The  gifts  and  transfers  of  these  unhappy  beings 
were  .\U  asiibed  to  the  will  of  Columbus,  and  represented  to 
Isabella  in  the  darkest  colois.  Her  sensibility  as  a  woman. 
and  her  dignity  as  a  queen,  were  instantly  in  arms.  "What 
power,"  exclaimed  she  indignantly,  "•  has  the  admiral  to  give 
away  my  vassals?  "  '  Determined,  by  one  decided  and  pt  icnip 
tory  act,  to  show  her  abhorrence  of  these  outrag(!s  upon  human 
ity,  she  ordered  all  the  Indians  to  be  restored  to  tiieir  counby 
and  friends.  Nay,  more  ;  her  measure  was  retrospective.  She 
commanded  that  those  formerly  sent  to  Spain  by  the  admiral 
should  be  sought  out  and  sent  back  t<j  His[)ani()la.  Uurorin 
nately  for  Columbus,  at  this  very  juncture,  in  one  of  his  lethis 
he  advised  the  continuance  of  Indian  slavery  for  sonu'  Ihiie 
longer,  as  a  measure  imi)ortant  for  the  welfare  of  Ihi'  colony. 
This  contributed  to  heighten  the  indignation  of  Isabella,  and 
induced  'ler  no  longer  to  oppose  the  sending  out  of  a  commis 
sion  to  'Investigate  his  conduct,  and,  if  necessary,  to  supersede 
him  in  command. 

Ferdinand  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  in  a|)i)obiting  tins 
commission,  between  his  sense  of  wluit  was  (hie  to  the  diarac- 
ter  and  services  of  Columbus,  and  his  aiixii'ty  to  retract  with 
delicacy  the  powers  vested  hi  him.     A   pretext  at  length  was 
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fnrnishiMl  by  the  recent  request  of  the  admiral  that  a  person  of 
talents  niul  probity,  learned  in  the  law,  mi<j;ht  be  sent  out  to 
act  as  ciiief  jndfre  ;  and  that  an  impartial  umpire  mifjht  be 
appointed,  to  decide  in  the  affair  between  himself  and  Uoldan. 
Feidinand  proposed  to  consult  his  wishes,  but  to  unite  those 
two  ollicefi  in  one  ;  and  as  tiie  i)erson  he  ai)poi'ited  would  have 
to  decide  in  matters  touching  the  highest  functions  of  the 
admiral  and  his  brothers,  he  was  empowered,  shoidd  he  find 
tlieni  culpable,  to  supersede  them  in  the  government ;  a  singu- 
lar mode  of  insuring  partiality. 

The  person  chosen  for  this  momentous  and  delicate  ofTico  was 
Don  Francisco  de  Bol)adilla,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household, 
and  a  commander  of  the  military  and  religious  order  of  Cala- 
trava.  Oviedo  pronounces  him  a  very  honest  and  religious 
man  ;  but  he  is  represented  by  others,  and  his  actions  co;  rcbo- 
ratc  the  description,  as  needy,  passionate,  and  ambitious  — 
three  powerful  oi)jections  to  his  exercising  the  rights  of  judica- 
ture in  a  case  requiring  tlie  utmost  patience,  candor,  and  cir- 
cums[)eclion,  and  where  the  judge  was  to  derive  weal* I  and 
power  from  the  conviction  of  one  of  the  parties. 

The  authority  vested  in  Bobadilla  is  defined  in  lettc'v,  fu,'  i 
the  sovereigns  still  extant,  and  which  deserve  to  be  r.  Mccd 
chronologically  ;  for  the  royal  intentions  appear  to  have  \ aiicd 
with  times  and  circumstances.  The  first  was  dated  on  the  2ist 
of  March,  1491),  and  mentions  the  oomp'  ,it  of  the  admiral  'hat 
an  alcalde,  and  certain  other  i)erson  liad  risen  in  rebellion 
a,<j;ainst  iiun.  "  Wherefore,"  adds  the  letter,  ''  we  order  you  to 
nifoini  yourself  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing;  to  ascertain  who 
and  wliiil  persons  they  were  who  rose  against  the  said  admiral 
mid  'Hir  magistracy,  and  for  what  cause;  and  what  roblieries 
uiid  (itlu'r  injuries  they  have  com  litted  ;  and  furthermore,  to 
extend  wiiir  impiiries  to  all  ollx'i'  matters  relating  to  the  i)i-em- 
JHes ;  and  llu-  infiunialion  obtained,  and  the  truth  known, 
vvhomHocvoi'  yon  fh)d  culpable,  arrest  their  persons,  and 
scijneslrdte  theii  I  jfuln ,  and  thus  taken,  proceed  against  them 
and  the  absent,  l)oth  ( i  illy  and  criminally,  and  impose  and 
indict  such  lines  and  piihi  liments  as  you  may  think  fit."  To 
c/^lfy  this  into  effect,  IJoliiidilla  was  authorized,  in  case  of 
utcessity,  to  call  in  the  assistan(('  ■  ■    the  admiral,  and  of  all 
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Iambus.  Another  letter,  dated  on  the  21st  of  May,  two  months 
subsotiucuily,  is  of  quite  different  purport.  It  makes  no  iDen- 
tion  of  CoUunbus,  but  is  addressed  to  the  various  functionaries 
and  men  of  property  of  llie  islands  and  Terra  Firma,  informing 
them  of  the  appcintiuout  of  IJobadilla  to  the  government,  with 
full  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  Among  the  powers  speci- 
fied, is  the  following  :  "  It  is  our  will,  that  if  the  said  command- 
er, Francisco  de  Bol)adilla,  shouhl  think  it  necessary  for  our 
service,  and  the  puri)oses  of  justice,  that  any  cavaliers,  or 
other  persons  who  are  at  present  in  those  islands,  or  may 
arrive  there,  should  leave  them,  and  not  return  and  reside  in 
them,  and  that  they  should  come  and  present  themselves  beforo 
us,  he  may  command  it  in  our  name,  and  oblige  them  to  depart; 
and  whomsoever  he  thus  commands,  we  hereby  order,  thai 
irnmediat.  iy,  without  waiting  to  inquire  or  consult  us,  or  to 
receive  from  us  any  other  letter  or  command,  and  without 
interi)osing  appeal  or  supplication,  they  obey  whatever  he  shall 
say  and  order,  under  the  penalties  which  he  shall  impose  on 
our  i)art,"  etc.,  etc. 

Another  letter,  dated  likewise  on  the  21st  of  May,  in  which 
Columbus  is  styled  simply  "  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea,"  orders 
bim  o.i:d  his  brothers  to  surrender  the  fortress,  ships,  houses, 
arms,  ammunition,  cattle,  and  all  other  ro3'al  property,  into  the 
hands  of  Bobadilla,  as  governor,  under  penalty  of  inciui iii<i; 
the  punishments  to  which  those  subject  themselves  who  refuse 
to  surrender  fortresses  and  other  trusts,  when  commanded  l)y 
their  sovereigns. 

A  fourth  letter,  dated  on  the  2Gt]i  of  IVIay,  and  addressed  to 
Columbus,  simply  by  the  title  of  admiral,  is  a  mere  letter  of 
credence,  o.dering  him  to  give  faith  and  ol)edience  to  whalevei 
Bobadilla  should  impart. 

The  second  and  thinl  of  these  letters  were  evidently  provision- 
al, and  only  to  be  produced,  if,  on  examination,  tliere  slioiild 
appear  such  d<,'lin(iueney  on  the  part  of  Columl)us  and  his 
brothers  as  to  warrant  their  being  divested  of  command. 

This:  heavy  blow,  as  has  been  shown,  remained  suspended  for 
a  year ;  yet,  that  it  was  whispered  about,  and  triumphantly 
anticipated  ))y  tlie  enemies  of  Colinnbus,  is  evident  from  the 
assertions  of  Ojeda,  who  sailed  from  Spain  about  the  time  of 
the  signature  of  those  letters,  and  had  intimate  communica- 
tions with  Bishop  Fonseca,  wiio  was  considered  instrumental 
in  i)roducing  this  measure.  The  very  license  granted  by  li'c 
l>\shop  to  Ojeda  to  sail  on  a  voy:)ge  of  discovery  i.<  contraven- 
tion of  the  [)rerogatives  of  the  admiral,  has  the  air  of  beiiij^ 
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(riven  on  a  presumption  of  his  speedy  downfall ;  and  the  same 
presumption,  as  lias  alieady  heeii  observed,  nuist  have  encour- 
aged  Ojcda  in  his  turbulent  eouduct  at  Xaraijjua. 

At  lenjjjth  the  long  projected  measure  was  carried  into  elToet. 
Hohadilla  set  sail  f(jr  Sjin  Domingo  about  the  niicMie  of  July, 
1500,  with  two  caravels,  in  which  were  tvycntj-tive  men,  en- 
listed for  a  year,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  guard.  There  were  six 
friars  likewise,  who  had  charge  of  a  number  of  Indians  sent 
Imek  to  their  country,  liesides  the  letters  patent,  Bobadilla 
was  authorized,  by  royal  order,  to  aseerttiiu  aiul  discharge  all 
arrears  of  pay  duo  to  persons  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and 
to  ol)lige  the  admiral  to  pay  what  was  due  on  his  part,  "  so 
that  those  people  might  receive  what  was  owing  to  them,  and 
Iheie  might  be  no  nioic  com[)laints."  In  addition  to  all  these 
powers,  I>ol)adilla  was  furnisiied  with  many  i)hiiik  letters  signed 
iiv  the  sovereigns,  to  be  lilled  u[)  by  iiim  in  such  maniu-r,  and 
((ireeted  to  such  persons,  as  he  miglit  think  advisable,  iu  rela- 
dou  to  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted.' 


CHArTP:R  II. 


ARRIVAL   or   BOBADILLA    AT   SAN  DOMINGO  —  HIS  VIOLENT  ASSUMP- 
TION   OF   THE    COMMAND. 

11500.) 

Columbus  was  still  at  Fort  Concejition,  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  Vega,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  sedition  of  Moxica  ;  his 
hrotiier,  the  Adelantado,  accompanied  by  Koldan,  was  pursuing 
and  arresting  the  fugitive  rebels  in  Xaragua ;  and  Don  Diego 
Cohunbus  remained  in  temporary  command  at  JSan  Domingo. 
Faction  had  worn  itself  out ;  the  insurgents  had  brought  down 
ruin  upon  themselves  ;  and  the  island  appeared  delivered  from 
the  domination  of  violent  and  lawless  men. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  atTairs,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  of  August,  two  caravels  were  descried  off  the  harlior 
of  San  Domingo.  al)out  a  league  at  sea.  They  were  standing 
off  and  on,  waiting  until  the  sea  breeze,  which  generally  pre- 
vails about  ten  o'clock,  should  carry  them  into  port.  Don 
Diego  Columbus  supposed  them  to  l)e  ships  scut  from  Spain 
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with  supplies,  nnd  hoped  to  find  on  board  his  nophew  Dicpo 
wiiom  the  admiral  had  recpiesled  might  l>e  sent  out  to  assist 
him  in  his  various  eoncerns  A  eanoe  was  immediately  (1(>. 
spatelied  to  obtain  information  ;  whieh,  appioaeliing  the  cara- 
vels, inquired  .vliat  news  tiiej  brought,  and  whether  Diciro^ 
the  son  of  the  admiral,  was  on  Itoard.  Hobadilla  himself  iv. 
l)lied  from  the  principal  vessel,  announcing  himself  as  a  eomniis. 
sioncr  sent,  out  to  investigate  the  late  rel)ellion.  The  master  of 
the  caravel  then  in(iuired  about  the  news  of  the  island,  and  was 
informed  of  the  recent  transactions.  Seven  of  the  rebels,  ho 
was  told,  had  been  hanged  that  week,  and  five  more  were  in  the 
fortress  of  San  Domingo,  condennied  to  sutTer  the  same  fate. 
Among  these  were  Pedro  Requelme  and  Fernando  de  Guevani, 
tiie  young  cavalier  whose  passion  for  the  daughter  of  Anacaoiui 
had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  rebellion.  Further  conversa- 
tion passed,  in  the  course  of  which  Bobadilla  ascertained  tiial 
the  admiral  and  the  Adelantado  were  absent,  and  Don  Diego 
Columlnis  in  connmand. 

When  the  canoe  returned  to  the  city  with  the  news  tliat  a 
commissioner  had  arrived  to  make  inquisition  into  the  late 
troubles,  there  was  a  great  stir  and  agitation  throughout  the 
connnunity.  Knots  of  whisperers  gathered  at  every  coriUM-; 
those  who  were  conscious  of  malpractices  were  filled  with  con- 
sternation ;  while  those;  who  had  grievances,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  com})lain  of,  especially  those  whose  pay  was  iu  arrear, 
appeared  with  joyful  countenances.' 

As  the  vessels  entered  the  river,  Bobadilla  beheld  on  either 
bank  a  gib])ct  with  a  body  of  a  Spaniard  hanging  on  it,  ap- 
pnrently  but  lately  executed.  He  considered  these  as  conclusive 
^M'oofs  of  the  alleged  cruelty  of  Columbus.  Many  boats  came 
off  to  the  ship,  every  one  being  anxious  to  pay  early  court  to 
this  public  censor.  Bobadilla  remained  on  l)oard  all  day,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  collected  much  of  the  rumors  of  the 
i)lace  ;  and  as  these  who  sought  to  secure  his  favor  were  those 
who  had  most  to  fear  from  his  investigations,  it  is  evident  that 
the  nature  of  the  rumors  must  generally  have  been  unfavor- 
able to  Columbus.  Jn  fact,  before  Bobadilla  landed,  if  not  he- 
fore  he  arrived,  the  culpability  of  the  admiral  was  decided  iu 
his  mind. 

The  next  morning  he  landed,  with  all  his  followers,  and  went 
to  the  church  to  attend  mass,  where  he  found  Don  Diego 
Columbus,   llodrigo  Perez,  the  lieutenant  of  the  admiral,  and 
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ollior  i>rrsnnR  of  note.  INIass  lH'iii«^  (Midcd,  mikI  Hiohc  persons, 
witli  !i  innlliliKlt'  of  the  i)<)i»iil!i('(',  liciii<^  asscniMcd  jit  the  door 
of  tlic  clmrcli,  Ilohadillii  ordered  liis  letters  patent  to  be  road, 
iiiitliurizin^i  liim  to  investiLCMte  tlic(  rel»elIioii,  seize  the  persons 
iiiid  seiiiiestnite  the  proiu'rty  of  deliii(|ueiits,  suid  proceeil 
nijraiiist  tlieiii  with  tlio  utmost  rigor  of  tlu;  itiw  ;  cornniandiiig 
•iFso  the  iidiniial,  and  all  olliers  in  autliority,  to  assist  him  in 
the  (hseiuujie  of  his  (hities.  The  letter  iKMnu;  read,  lie  demanded 
of  Don  Diego  and  tla;  alcaldes  to  surr».'nder  to  him  the  persons 
of  Fernando  (Inevara,  I'edro  HcMinelme,  and  the  otiier  prison- 
ers, with  the  depositions  taken  conei'rning  them  ;  and  or<lered 
thai  the  parlies  hy  whom  they  were  aeensed,  and  those  by 
whose  command  tiiey   haii  been  taken,   shonlil  appear  liefore 

liiin. 

Don  Diego  replied,  that  the  piooeedings  had  emanated  from 
the  orders  of  the  admiral,  wiio  held  superior  powers  to  any 
]{oliiunila  could  possess,  and  without  whose  authority  he  eonld 
(jo  iiotliing.  He  reciuested,  at  the  same  time,  a  eopy  of  the 
letter  patent,  that  he  might  send  it  to  his  brother,  to  whom 
alone  llu;  matter  appertaineil.  This  Hobadilla  refused,  ol)serv- 
iiig  that,  if  Don  Diego  had  i)Ower  to  do  nothing,  it  was  useless 
to  j;ive  him  a  C'oi)y.  He  ailded,  that  since  the  odiee  and  au- 
tliority he  had  proclaimed  appeared  to  have  no  weight,  he 
woiihl  try  what  power  and  consefinence  there  was  in  the  name 
ot\i;overn<)r,  and  would  show  Iheni  tiiat  he  had  conunaud,  not 
merely  over  them,  I)ut  over  the  admiral  himself. 

The  little  conuuunity  remaiiu'd  in  breathless  suspense,  wait- 
ing the  portentous  movements  of  Hobadilla.  T'he  next  morn- 
int;  lie  appeared  at  mass,  resolved  on  assuming  those  powers 
which  were  only  to  have  bo(>n  produced  after  full  investigation, 
and  am|)le  proof  of  the  mal-conduet  of  Columbus.  When  mass 
was  over,  and  the  eager  populace  had  gathered  round  the  door 
of  the  church,  I^obtidilla,  in  presence  of  Don  Diego  and  Rod- 
ri^o  Perez,  onU'ied  his  other  royal  patent  to  be  read,  investing 
him  witli  tlie  government  of  the  islands,  and  of  Terra  Firma. 

Tlie  patent  being  read,  Holiadilla  took  the  customary  oath, 
and  then  claimed  the  obedience  of  Dcjii  Diego,  Hodrigo  Perez, 
and  all  i)rescnt,  to  this  royal  instrument ;  on  the  authority  of 
wiiieh  he  again  demanded  the  prisoners  condned  in  the  for- 
tress. In  rei)ly,  they  |>i()fessed  the  utmost  deference  to  the 
letter  of  the  soveieigns,  but  again  observed  that  tliey  held  the 
prisoners  in  obedieni^e  to  the  admiral,  to  whom  the  sovereigns 
had  granted  hitters  of  a  higher  nature. 

The  self-importance  of  IJobudilla  was  incensed  at  this  non- 
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•ompliance,  especially  as  ho  saw  it  had  some  effect  upon  the 
populace,  who  appearcil  to  doubt  his  authority.  He  now  pro- 
duced tiie  third  mandate  (jf  the  crowti,  ordering  Columbus  and 
his  brothers  to  deliver  up  all  fortresses,  ships,  and  other  royal 
property.  To  win  the  public  completely  to  his  side,  he  read 
also  the  additional  mandate,  issued  on  the  30th  of  May,  of  tJie 
same  year,  ordering  him  to  pay  the  arrears  of  wages  due  to  all 
persons  in  the  royal  service,  and  to  compel  the  admiral  to 
pay  the  arrears  of  those  to  whom  he  was  accountable. 

This  last  document  was  received  with  shouts  by  the  multi- 
tude, many  having  long  arrears  due  to  them  in  consequence  of 
the  poverty  of  the  treasury.  Flushed  with  his  growing  impor- 
tance. Hobadilla  again  demanded  the  prisoners;  threatening,  if 
refused,  to  take  them  by  force.  Meeting  with  the  same  reply, 
he  repaired  to  the  fortress  to  execute  his  tlueats.  This  post 
was  commanded  ])y  Miguel  Diaz,  the  same  Arragonian  cavalier 
w'lo  had  once  taken  refuge  among  the  Indians  on  the  bunks  of 
the  Ozema,  won  the  affections  of  the  female  cacique  Catalina, 
receiving  from  her  information  of  the  neighboring  gold  mines, 
and  induced  his  countrymen  to  remove  to  those  parts. 

When  Hobadilla  came  before  the  fortress,  he  found  the 
gates  closed  and  the  alcayde,  Miguel  Diaz,  upon  the  liattle- 
ments.  He  ordered  his  letters  patent  to  be  read  with  a  loud 
voice,  the  signatures  and  seals  to  be  held  up  to  view,  and  thcu 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  prisoners.  Diaz  requested  a 
copy  of  the  letters  ;  but  this  Bobadilla  refused,  alleging  that 
theic  was  no  time  for  dela}',  the  prisoners  being  under  sentence 
of  death,  and  lial)le  at  any  moment  to  be  executed.  He  tlueat- 
ened  at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  were  not  given  up,  he  would 
proceed  to  extremities,  and  Diaz  should  be  answerable  for  tlie 
consequences.  The  wary  alcayde  again  required  time  to  reply, 
and  a  copy  of  the  letters,  saying  that  he  held  the  fortress  for 
the  king  liy  the  command  of  the  admiral,  his  lord,  who  had 
gained  these  territories  and  islands,  and  that  when  the  latter 
arrived  he  should  ol)ey  his  orders.* 

The  whole  spirit  of  Hoi)adilla  was  roused  within  him,  at  the 
refusal  of  the  alcayde.  Assembling  all  the  people  he  had 
brouglit  from  Spain,  together  with  the  sailors  of  the  ships  and 
the  ral)ble  of  the  place,  he  exhorted  them  to  aid  him  in  getting 
possession  of  the  prisoners,  but  to  harm  no  one  unless  in  case 
of  resistance.  The  mob  sJiouted  assent,  for  Hobadilla  was 
already  the  idol  of  the  multitude.     About  the  hour  of  vespers 

i  Lm  Cum,  Blal.  lud.,  lib.  \.  cap.  179. 
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he  sot  out  at  the  head  of  this  niollc}*  .•vniiy,  to  storm  a  fortress 
dcstitiiU'  of  a  j^airisoii,  ami  foiini(lal»le  only  in  name,  being  cal- 
ciilat('<l  to  withstand  only  a  naked  and  ssli^htly-armed  people. 
The  aceoinits  of  this  transaction  have  something  in  them  hor- 
(ioriniz;  on  the  Indierons,  and  give  it  tin;  air  of  ahsnrd  rhodo- 
iiioiiladc.  Bobadilla  assailed  the  portal  with  great  impetnosity, 
the  frail  i»oltH  and  locks  of  which  gave  way  at  the  first  shock, 
iiiid  nllowed  him  easy  admission.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
his  zealous  myrmidons  applied  ladders  to  the  walls,  as  if  abont 
to  carry  the  place  l)y  assault,  and  to  experience  a  desperate 
(k'fcnce.  The  alcayde,  Miguiil  Diaz,  and  Don  Diego  de  Alva- 
riido,  iilone  appeared  on  the  battlen)ents ;  they  had  drawn 
swords,  but  offered  no  resistance.  Uobadilla  entered  the  for- 
Uvss  in  triumph,  and  without  molestation.  The  prisoners  were 
found  in  a  ('haml)er  in  irons.  He  oidered  that  they  should  be 
liroiiglit  up  to  him  to  the  top  of  the  fortress,  where,  having  put 
a  few  questions  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  form,  he  gave  them  in 
charge  to  an  alguazil  named  Juan  de  Espinosa.^ 

Such  was  the  arrogant  and  precipitate  entrance  into  office  of 
Francisco  de  Hobadilla.  He  had  reversed  the  order  of  his 
written  instructions,  having  seized  npon  the  government  l)efore 
he  had  investigated  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  He  continued 
his  career  in  the  same  spirit,  acting  as  if  the  case  had  been  pre- 
judged in  Spain,  and  he  had  been  sent  out  merely  to  degrade 
the  admiral  from  his  employments,  not  to  ascertain  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  fuUllled  them.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
house  of  Columbus,  seized  npon  his  arms,  gold,  plate,  jewels, 
horses,  together  with  his  letters,  and  various  manuscripts, 
Ixitli  public  and  private,  even  to  his  most  secret  papers.  He 
•rave  no  account  of  the  projjcrty  thus  seized,  and  which  he  no 
doubt  considered  already  confiscated  to  the  crown,  excepting 
thali  he  paid  out  of  it  the  wage.5  of  those  to  whoni  the  admiral 
was  in  arrears.-  To  increase  his  favor  with  the  people,  he 
pnK'laimed,  on  the  second  day  of  his  assumption  of  power,  a 
aeiieral  license  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  to  seek  for  gold, 
paying  merely  one-eleventh  to  government,  instead  of  a  third 
as  lieretofore.  At  the  same  time  he  spoke  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful and  unqualified  terms  of  Columbus,  saying  that  he  was 
c'ini)()\vered  to  send  him  home  in  chains,  and  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  lineage  would  ever  again  be  permitted  to  govern 
ui  the  island.'' 


V    \  \ 
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>  \ji*  CsRAR,  nbi.  Riip.    nerrera,  ubi  Rup. 

>  llidl.  clul  Alinirniitf,  cap.  S.i.     liaH  (.'uhuh.     Herrera,  ubl  lap. 
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COLUMBUS    SUMMONED   TO   APrKAK   liKFOUE    UOUADILLA. 


[ir)Oo.] 
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WiiKN  the  tidings  reached  Columbus  at  Fort  Coneeplion  of 
the  high-ii:ind('d  proccediiig.s  of  IJobadilia,  lie  considered  tlinu 
tlie  iiiKiiitliorized  acts  of  some  rush  adventurer  like  Ojcda. 
Since  government  h:id  apparently  tiii'own  open  the  door  to  pri- 
rate  enterprise,  he  mijiht  expect  to  have  his  path  contimially 
crossed,  and  his  jurisdiction  iidVinged  by  boM  intermeddlcrs, 
feigning  or  fancying  themselves  atithorized  to  interfen;  in  tlic 
affairs  of  the  colony.  Since  the  departure  of  Ojeda  anotiior 
squadron  had  touched  upon  the  coast,  and  pi'oduced  a  transient 
alarm,  being  an  exi)edition  under  one  of  the  I'inzons,  lironsod 
by  the  sovei-cigns  to  make  discoveries.  There  liad  also  been 
a  rumor  of  another  squadron  hovering  about  tlic  island,  wiiich 
l)roved,  however,  to  be  nnfoun<led.' 

The  conduct  of  I?ol)adilla  bore  all  the  ai)pearance  of  a  law- 
less usurpation  of  some  intruder  of  the  kind.  IIi;  Iiad  possessed 
himself  forcil)ly  of  the  fortress,  and  consequently  of  tiie  town. 
He  had  issued  extravagant  licenses  injurious  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  apparently  intended  only  to  make  partisans  among 
the  people,  and  had  threatened  to  throw  Columbus  himself  in 
irons.  That  this  man  could  really  be  sanctioned  by  govern- 
ment in  such  intemperate  measures  w.as  repugnant  to  belief. 
The  admiral's  consciousness  of  his  own  services,  the  repeated 
assurances  he  had  received  of  high  consideration  on  tlie  part  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  the  i)erpetual  prerogatives  granted  to  him 
imder  their  hand  and  seal,  with  all  the  solenuiity  that  a  coui[ia('t 
could  possess,  all  forltade  liim  to  consider  the  transactions  at 
San  Domingo  otherwise  than  as  outrages  on  his  authority  hy 
some  daring  or  misguided  individual. 

To  be  nearer  to  San  Domingo,  and  obtain  more  correct  infor- 
mation, he  proceeded  to  IJonao,  which  was  now  beginning  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  settlement,  several  Sptmiards  having 
erect<'(l  liouses  there,  and  cultivated  the  adjacent  country.  He 
had  scai'cely  reaeiu'd  the  place  when  :ui  alcalde,  bearing  a  stnfT 
of  oliici',  ;iiiived  there  frdin  San  Domingo,  [iroelaiming  the  ap- 
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poiiitmoiit  of  IJobaililla,  to  the  pjovcM-nincnt,  nnd  ])onrin<i  coi>i('s 
of  his  k'tters-palcnt.  Tlioiv  was  no  ('spi-cial  IcttiT  or  iiii'ssngc 
sent  to  the  suliiiiral,  nor  wore  any  of  the  conunon  forms  of 
c'oiirtosy  and  ceremony  ol)scrvetMn  supcrsedini;;  liim  in  the  oom- 
maiid  ;  all  the  proceedings  of  liobadilhi  toward  liim  were  abrupt 
ami  insulting. 

Colinnlxis  was  exceedingly  embarrassed  how  to  act.  It  was 
evident  that  liol)adilla  was  intrusted  with  extensive  powers  by 
the  sovereigns,  but  that  they  could  liave  exercised  such  a  sud- 
den, unmerited,  and  ap[)areutly  cai)rieions  act  of  st^verity,  as 
that  of  divesting  him  of  all  his  commands,  he  could  not  })elicve. 
He  endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that  Hobadilla  was  some 
person  sent  out  to  exercise  the  lunctions  of  chief  judge,  accord- 
iiiir  to  tlie  request  he  had  written  home  to  the  sovereigns,  and 
that  they  had  intrusted  him  liktiwise  with  provisional  powers 
to  niaiv'e  an  intjuest  into  the  late  troubles  of  the  island.  All 
beyond  these  powers  he  tried  to  believe  were  mere  assumptions 
and  exaggerations  of  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  Aguado.  At 
all  events,  he  was  determined  to  act  upon  such  presumption, 
and  to  endeavor  to  gain  time.  If  the  monarchs  had  really 
taken  any  harsh  measures  with  respect  to  him,  it  must  have 
been  in  conseiiuencc  of  misrepresentations.  The  least  delay 
might  give  them  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  error,  and 
making  the  necessary  amends. 

He  wrote  to  IJoItadilla,  therefore,  in  guarded  terms,  welcom- 
ing liini  to  the  island  ;  cautioning  him  against  precipitate  meas- 
ures, esp'M'ially  in  granting  licenses  to  collect  gold  ;  informing 
liim  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Spain,  and  in  a  little 
time  would  leave  him  in  command,  with  every  thing  fully  and 
clearly  explained.  He  wrote  at  th.e  same  time  to  the  like  pur- 
port tx)  certain  monks  who  had  come  out  with  Hol)adilla,  though 
lie  olisi'rves  that  these  letters  were  only  written  to  gain  time.' 
He  received  no  replies  ;  but  while  an  insulting  silence  was  ob- 
served toward  him,  liobadilla  fdled  up  several  of  the  blank  let- 
ters, of  which  he  had  a  number  signed  by  the  sovereigns,  and 
sent  them  to  IJoldan,  and  other  of  the  admiral's  enemies,  the 
very  men  whom  he  had  1)eon  sent  out  to  judge.  These  letters 
were  full  of  civilities  and  promises  of  favor. '^ 

To  prevent  any  mischief  which  might  arise  from  the  licenses 
and  indulgences  so  prodigally  granted  by  Bobadilla,  ("olinnbus 
|)iii»lish(!d  by  word  and  letter  that  the  powers  assumed  by  him 
conld  not  be  valid,  nor  his  licenses  availing,  as  he  himself  held 


*  LvtWr  of  C'olumbUM  to  Uie  Nui'Ko  of  I'lliii'o  •Iiiaii.    *  IbiU.    Ilerrtii'u,  Uecud.  1.  li'j.  iv 
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superior  powers  jjninted  to  him  in  perpetuity  '>}'  the  crown, 
which  could  no  more  be  superseded  in  this  instiince  tiian  they 
bad  been  in  that  of  Aguiido. 

For  some  tim'-  Columbus  remained  in  this  anxious  and  per. 
plcxed  state  of  mind,  uncertain  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue 
in  so  singular  and  uidooked-for  a  conjuncture,  lie  was  soon 
brought  to  a  decision.  Francisco  Velasquez,  deputy  treasurer, 
and  Juan  de  Trasierra,  a  Franciscan  friar,  arrived  at  iUmao, 
and  delivered  to  him  the  royal  letter  of  credence,  signed  l)y  Die 
sovereigns  on  the  2Gth  of  Ma}',  1499,  commanding  him  to  give 
implicit  faith  and  obedience  to  liobadilla ;  and  they  delivered, 
at  the  same  time,  a  summons  from  the  latter  to  appear  immedi- 
ately before  him. 

This  laconic  letter  from  the  sovereigns  struck  at  once  at  the 
root  of  all  his  dignity  and  power.  He  no  longer  made  hosi- 
tation  or  demur,  l>ut  complying  with  the  pereniptory  summons 
of  Bobadilla,  departed,  almost  alone  and  unattended,  for  .San 
Domingo.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


COLUMBUS    AND    HIS   BROTHERS  AUUESTED   AND   SENT  TO  SPAIN  IN 

CHAINS. 

[1500.] 

The  tidings  that  a  new  governor  had  arrived,  and  that  Co- 
lumbus was  in  disgrace,  and  to  be  sent  home  in  chains,  circu- 
lated rapidl}'  through  the  Vega,  and  tiie  colonists  hastened 
from  all  parts  to  San  Domingo  to  make  interest  witii  IJohadillii. 
It  was  soon  perceived  that  tliere  was  no  surer  wa}'  than  that  of 
vilifying  his  predecessor.  IJobadilla  felt  that  he  lia<l  taken  a 
rash  step  in  .seizing  upon  the  government,  and  thai  liis  own 
safety  required  the  conviction  of  Columbus.  He  listened  eager- 
ly, theiefore,  to  all  accusations,  public  or  i)rivate  ;  and  weleonio 
was  he  who  could  bring  an}'  charge,  however  extravagant, 
against  the  admiral  and  his  brothers. 

Hearing  that  the  admiral  was  on  his  way  to  the  city,  he  made 
a  bustle  of  preparation,  and  armed  the  troops,  affecting  to  be- 
lieve a  rumor  that  Columbus  had  called  upon  the  caciques  of 
the  Vega  to  aid  him  with  tlieir  subjects  in  a  resistance  to  the 


*  Uurrera,  Uecud.  i.  lib.  iv.  u»i>.  9.    I.cltur  to  tlit>  Nurse  of  i'riuue  Juan. 
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commands  of  government.  No  grounds  appear  for  this  absurd 
report,  wliich  wos  prohaMy  invented  to  give  a  coloring  of  pre- 
caution to  subsequent  measures  of  violence  and  insult.  The 
admiral's  brother,  Don  Diego,  was  seized,  thrown  in  irons,  and 
coiifiiiod  on  board  of  a  caravel,  without  any  reason  being  as- 
8i<rne(l  for  his  imprisonment. 

""in  llic  mean  time  Columbus  pursued  his  journey  to  San  Do- 
Tiini^o,  travelling  in  a  lonely  manner,  without  guards  or  retinue. 
Most  of  Ins  people  were  with  the  Adelantado,  and  he  had  de 
(lined  being  attende<l  by  the  remainder.  He  had  heard  of  the 
rumors  of  tlie  hostile  intentions  of  Hobadilla ;  and  although  he 
knew  that  violence  was  threatened  to  his  person,  he  came  in 
lliis  uni)retending  manner  to  manifest  his  pacific  feelings,  and 
10  remove  all  suspicion.' 

No  sooner  did  IJobadilla  hear  of  his  arrival  than  he  gave 
orders  to  put  him  in  irons,  and  confine  him  in  the  fortress. 
This  outrage  to  a  person  of  such  dignified  and  venerable  ap- 
IRiuaiice  and  such  eminent  merit,  seemed  for  the  time  to  shock 
even  his  enemies.  When  the  irons  were  brought,  every  one 
present  shrank  from  the  task  of  putting  them  on  him,  either 
from  a  sentiment  of  compassion  at  so  great  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
or  out  of  habitual  reverence  for  iiis  person.  To  fill  the  measure 
of  ingr.atitude  meted  out  to  him,  it  was  one  of  his  own  domes- 
tics, "  a  graceless  and  shameless  cook,"  says  Las  Casas,  "  who, 
wilii  unwashed  front,  riveted  the  fetters  with  as  much  readi- 
ness and  alacrity  as  though  he  were  serving  him  with  choice 
!iii»l  savory  viands.  I  knew  the  fellow,"  adds  the  venerable 
iiislorian,  "and  I  think  his  name  was  Kspinosa."^ 

Columbus  conducted  himself  with  characteiistic  magnanim- 
ity under  the  injuries  iieaped  upon  him.  There  is  a  noble  scorn 
which  swells  and  supports  the  heart,  and  silences  the  tongue  of 
ihe  truly  great,  when  enduring  the  insults  of  the  unworthy. 
Colunil)us  could  not  stoop  to  deprecate  the  arrogance  of  a  weak 
and  violent  man  like  Bobadilla.  He  looked  beyond  this  shal- 
low agent  and  all  his  petty  tyranny  to  the  sovereigns  who  had 
employed  him.  Their  injustice  or  ingratitude  alone  could  wound 
his  spirit ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  when  the  truth  came  to  be 
known,  they  would  blush  to  find  how  greatly  they  had  wronged 
him.  With  this  proud  assurance  he  bore  all  present  indignities 
in  silence. 

Hobadilla,  although  he  had  the  admiral  and  Don  Diego  in  hia 
power,  and  had  secured  the  venal  populace,  felt  anxious  and  ill 


>  Laa  Caaaa,  Hint.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  180. 
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Jit  ease.  Tlu!  Adi'l.inladt),  witli  an  anncd  forco  undor  liis  com. 
maiid,  was  si  ill  in  llio  ilistunt  piovincc  of  X:irai!;ii!i,  in  puisiiit 
of  tlic  i'cIk'Is.  Knowing;  Ills  soidicr-liUc  and  dckTinincd  spirit, 
lie  fi-aicd  he  niii;lit  taivo  sonu'  violent  nu'asuiv  when  he  sIkmiIiI 
hear  of  tlio  ignominious  tn'atnu'Ut  and  ini[)iisonnu'nt  of  lii^ 
hi'otlicrs.  Ill'  donlMi'd  wlictluT  any  order  fiom  liinisclf  would 
have  any  offeet,  except  to  exas[)erate  the  stern  Don  Iiartholo- 
mew.  lie  sent  a  denuind,  therefore,  to  Cohnnhns,  to  write  to 
liis  hrother.  reipH'stini!;  him  to  repnii- peaeeahly  to  San  Domingo, 
and  forliiddin';  him  to  execute  the  persons  he  held  in  conline- 
ment;  Colnmlms  readil}' oomplied.  lie  exhorted  his  hrotlier  to 
submit  quietly  to  the  authority  of  his  sovereigns,  and  to  eiuluri) 
all  present  wrongs  and  indignities,  nniler  the  eontidonce  that 
V  hen  tliey  arrived  at  Castile,  every  thing  would  be  explained 
11! -J  redressed.' 

On  receiving  this  hitter.  Don  Bartholomew  immediately  com- 
plied. lvelin(iuishing  his  ct)nnnand,  he  hastened  peaeefully  to 
San  Domingo,  and  on  arriving  experienced  the  same  treatiiU'iit 
with  his  l)rothers,  being  put  in  irons  and  confined  on  board  of 
a  caravel.  They  wen;  kept  separate  from  each  other,  and  no 
eonniiunication  permitted  lu'tween  them,  l^obadilla  did  not  see 
them  himself,  nor  did  he  allow  others  to  visit  them,  Imt  kept 
them  hi  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment,  the 
crimes  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  the  process  that  was 
going  on  against  them.-' 

Jt  has  been  questioned  whether  Uobadilla  really  had  authority 
for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  adniirtd  and  his  brothers,^ 
and  whether  such  violence  and  iu<lignity  was  in  any  eas(!  con- 
templated by  the  sovereigns.  He  mil}-  have  fancied  himself 
emi)owered  by  the  clause  in  the  letter  of  instructions,  dated 

•  I'i'tor  Martyr  mention!*  n  viilunr  rnmor  of  Ilio  day,  that  the  admiral,  not  kmnviii:; 
what  mi^hl  liappiMi,  wrote  a  letter  in  ('ijilier  to  the  Ailelaiitado,  iiruini;  liini  to  eoriie  willi 
II  m«  ill  hix  IiuikIh  to  prevent  any  violi'iiee  tlial  iiiiiilit  lie  (loiitrived  aijaiiiMt  him ;  lliatllie 
Adelaiitado  adv'iiieed,  in  elTcit,  with  Iuh  armeil  foree,  linl  havini^  the  impriideiice  to 
IHucecd  Home  di-lanee  ahead  of  it,  was  ninpri.-ed  liy  the  irovernor,  liefore  liis  men  tMnild 
t:i)nio  to  Ma  mic(or,  and  tlial  llie  letter  in  eiplii.'r  had  lieei;  neiil  to  Sp:iin.  'I'liin  nuint  have 
be<'n  one  of  tlie  ifroiiiidleHH  rumors  of  llie  ilay,  cireiilatid  to  prejudice  the  piililie  iiiiiil. 
Nolliinu;  r)f  the  Isiiid  appearH  amoim  llie  ehan;eH  in  the  in(|iieKt  made  liy  Itohadilla,  nl 
whii'h  wan  Keen,  and  extraetf  made  from  it,  liy  l.as  (JuxaH,  for  his  history.  It  is.  In  fact, 
in  total  coiitradielion  to  the  stati'inenls  (d'  Las  ('asas,  llerrera,  and  i<\'rnando  Colnnilius. 

"  Charlevoix,  ill  his  History  of  San  UomiiiL'o  (lil>.  iil.  p.  I'.i'.i),  slates,  that  the  suit 
!i(jainst  Columlius  was  coiidneled  in  writin;,';  thai  written  ehariies  were  sent  to  hiiii,  tu 
which  h(!  replied  in  the  same  way.  'riii,<  is  contrary  to  the  statements  of  l.asCamirt, 
llerrera,  and  l'"ernaiulo  Colnmlnis.  '|"he  admiral  him.i'lf,  in  his  letter  to  the  Nnise  of 
i'l  ince  >luaii,  after  relatiiu;  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  hrotliers  had  been  thriiwii 
Into  iron.'i,  and  eontined  separaUdy,  witlioiii  heiiii;  visiled  hy  Hidiadilla,  or  permitted  In 
uee  any  other  persons,  expressly  adds,  "  1  make  oalli  that  I  do  not  know  fcu'  wlial  I  am 
Imprisoned."  .\i,'.iin,  in  a  Idler  wiilten  some  lime  alterward  from  ,lamai(!a,  lu'  says, 
"1  was  iMken  and  thrown  with  two  of  my  brolhers  in  a  shlii,  loaded  with  irons,  h  itli 
little  cloLliiiu;  and  niiuth  ill-treatment,  willmiii  Ijeini;  siiiiiiiioned  or  uonvK'ted  hy  jusljic.'* 

'  UL-rrcia,  decud.  i.  lib.  iv.  cup,  lu.     Ovii-Uoi  Ciunicu,  lib.  iii.  cup.  0> 
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March  21st,  1 199,  in  whicii,  spoakiiij^  of  the  rebellion  of  Roldan, 
"he  is  Huthorized  to  ncize  the  pcrnoHn  and  sequestrate  the  prop- 
ert'i  of  those  who  iiijpeiirccl  to  Ik*  culpable,  uial  then  to  proceed 
ftiriiiiist  liieni  tuid  ajfjiiust  the  absent,  with  the  highest  civil  and 
criiiiiiial  penalties."  This  evidently  had  reference  to  the  per- 
sons of  Uoldan  and  his  Ibllowers,  wiio  were  then  in  arms,  and 
against  wh(;ni  C'oluinl)Us  liad  sent  home  conii)laints  ;  and  this, 
by  a  violent  construction,  liobadilla  seems  to  have  wrested  into 
an  authority  for  seizinj^  tlie  person  of  the  admiral  himself.  In 
fad,  in  tiic  wiiole  course  of  his  proceedings,  he  reversed  and 
confounded  the  order  of  his  instructions.  His  first  step  should 
have  been  to  proceed  against  the  rebels  ;  this  he  made  tlie  last. 
His  last  step  siiould  liave  been,  in  case  of  ample  evidence 
a<fainst  the  admiral,  to  have  superseded  him  in  olHce ;  and  tiiis 
lie  made  the  llrst,  williout  waiting  for  evidence.  Having  pre- 
deterniined,  from  tlie  very  outset,  that  Columbus  was  in  the 
wrong,  l>y  tlie  same  rule  he  had  to  presume  that  all  the  oppo- 
site parties  were  in  the  right.  It  became  indispensable  to  his 
own  justification  to  inculpate  the  admiral  and  his  brothers;  and 
the  rebels  he  had  Iieeu  sent  to  judge  became,  by  this  singular 
perversion  of  rule,  necessary  ami  cherished  evidences,  to  crim- 
inate those  against  whom  they  had  rebelled. 

The  intentions  of  the  crown,  however,  are  not  to  be  vindi- 
cated at  th(!  expense  of  its  miseral)le  agent.  If  proper  respect 
had  been  felt  for  the  rights  and  dignities  of  Columbus,  lioba- 
dilla  would  never  liavt;  l)een  intrusted  witli  powers  so  extensive, 
undeliued,  and  discretionary  ;  nor  would  he  have  dared  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  lengths,  with  such  rudeness  and  precipitation,  had 
he  not  felt  assured  that  it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  the 
jealous-minded  Ferdinand. 

The  old  scenes  of  the  time  of  Aguado  were  now  renewed  wilh 
tenfold  virulence,  and  the  old  charges  revived,  with  others  still 
more  extravagant.  From  the  early  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
outrage  upon  Castilian  pride,  of  compelling  hidalgos,  in  time 
of  emergency,  to  labor  in  the  construction  of  works  necessary 
to  the  public  safety,  down  to  the  recent  charge  of  levying  war 
aiiainst  the  government,  there  was  not  a  hardship,  abuse,  nor 
sedition  in  the  island,  that  was  not  imputed  to  the  misdeeds  of 
('oliiiiibus  and  his  brothers,  liesides  the  usual  accusations  of 
inflicting  oppressive  labor,  unnecessary  tasks,  painful  restric- 
tions, sliort  allowances  of  food,  and  cruel  punishments  upon 
the  Spaniards,  and  waging  unjust  wars  against  the  natives,  they 
were  now  charged  with  preventing  the  conversion  of  the  latter, 
tliat  they  might  send  them  slaves  to  Spain,  and  profit  by  their 
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aalo.  This  last  clinrfjo,  so  eontrjiry  to  the  pious  fci'linrrs  of  fho 
adinirtil,  was  foiindc*!  on  his  haviiiji;  oltjcctt'd  to  liic  iciptism  of 
(H'l'tain  Indians  of  niatiiic  tv^o,  until  they  could  Ik;  iusUiicicd  in 
tlic  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  justly  considcrinj^  it  an  ahiise  of 
that  holy  sncraincnt  to  adininislor  it  thus  blindly.' 

Coluinltiis  was  charircd,  also,  with  haviip^  secreted  pearls,  and 
other  precious  articles,  collected  in  his  voyai^e  alonjj;  the  coast 
of  Paria,  and  with  ki-epinu;  the  sovorei<j;nH  in  ijinorauee  of  tho 
lalure  of  his  discoveries  there,  in  order  to  exact  new  priviictjcs 
frou)  them  ;  yet  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  sent  liouie  spcci- 
uiens  of  the  pearls  and  journals  and  charts  of  his  voyajic,  i)y 
whicii  others  had  been  enal)led  to  pursue  his  track. 

Kven  the  late  tumults,  now  that  the  rebels  were  adniitte<l  aR 
evidence,  were  all  turned  into  matters  of  accusation.  Tiicy 
wcrt'  riq>resented  as  spirited  and  loyal  resistances  to  tyranny 
exercised  upon  the  colonists  and  the  natives.  'I'he  well-iiuritod 
])uuishnients  iuHicted  uj)on  certain  of  the  riuijleaders  wen-  cited 
as  proofs  of  a  cruel  and  reven<j;eful  disposition,  and  a  secret 
hatred  of  Spaniards.  l{()l)adilla  belittved,  or  alTeclcd  to  ludicve, 
all  these  char<jjes.  lie  had,  in  a  manner,  made  the  rebels  his 
confederates  in  tin;  ruin  of  Columbus.  It  was  becotue  a  com- 
mon causi!  with  them.  He  coul-l  no  lon<j;er,  therefore,  cundiiet 
himself  toward  them  as  a  j"i1f^t'-  (iucvara,  Hcipieime,  and 
their  fellow-convicts,  were  tlischargcd  almost  without  the  form 
of  a  trial,  and  it  is  even  said  were  received  into  favor  nnd 
countenance.  Koldan,  from  the  very  lirst,  had  been  treated 
with  conlidence  by  lioliadilla,  and  honored  with  his  correspond- 
ence. All  the  others,  whose  conchict  had  rendered  them  lialile 
to  justice,  received  either  a  special  acquittal  or  a  general  par- 
don. It  was  enough  to  have  been  opi)osert  in  any  way  to  Co- 
lumbus, to  obtain  lull  justification  in  the  eyes  of  Bobadilla. 

TIk!  latter  had  now  collected  a  weight  of  testimony,  and  pro- 
duced a  crowd  of  witnesses,  sulficient,  as  he  conceived,  to  in- 
jure the  condemnation  of  the  prisoners,  and  his  own  contmuanec 
in  command.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  the  admiral 
!ind  his  brothers  home  in  chains,  in  the  vessels  ready  for  sea, 
irausinitting  at  the  same  time  the  inquest  taken  in  their  case, 
iind  writing  |)rivate  letters,  enforcing  the  charges  mad(!  against 
them,  and  advising  that  (.'olurnbus  should  on  no  account  be 
restored  to  the  command,  which  he  had  so  shamefully  abused. 

San  Domingo  now  swarmed  with  miscreants  just  delivered 
from  the  dungeon  and  the  gibbet.     It  was  a  perfect  jubilee  of 
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triiimpliant  villuny  aitd  daslanl  m;ili('(>.  Every  Imso  Hpirit, 
wliicli  liiitl  Ih'cii  uwod  into  ()l>H(M|uioiisiifs.s  l»y  ColinnhiiH  and  his 
lirotiu'is  wIh'Ii  ill  povvrr,  now  started  up  fo  reveiini'  itself  upon 
thorn  wlien  in  clifiiiis.  Tlie  most  injurious  HJandcrs  were  loudly 
procluiiiHMl  in  the  streets;  insultin<j  [nisiiuinades  jind  intluinnui- 
toiv  lilii'l^  w(!re  posted  up  at  every  corner;  and  liorns  were 
blown  in  the  neijilihorhood  of  their  prisons,  to  taunt  tliein  with 
till'  exnitinj^s  of  the  rahide.'  When  these  rejoi<Mnj;s  of  his  eno- 
lilies  readied  him  in  his  dunj^con,  and  ('oluml)us  roHected  on 
the  inconsiderate  violence  already  exhihited  l>y  IJohadilla,  ho 
knew  not  how  far  his  rashness  and  eonlidenco  might  carry  him, 
mid  lie<^nn  to  entertain  a|)preliensions  for  his  life. 

'I'lic  vessels  heinjj;  ready  to  make  sail,  Alonzo  do  Villejo  was 
a|i|)<)inti(|  to  tal<(!  charjfe  of  the  prisoners,  and  carry  thorn  to 
SpiiiM.  This  ollicer  had  been  l>rou<jflit  nj)  by  an  uncle  of  Fon- 
«('(';!.  was  ill  the  employ  of  that  bisho|),  and  had  come  out  with 
Hohadilla.  Tin;  hitler  instriii-Led  liini,  on  arriving  at  Cadiz,  to 
deliver  his  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  Konscca,  or  of  his  uncle, 
tliiiikinij;  tlieridiy  to  give  the  malignant  prelate  a  triumphant 
},M!ililication.  'I'liis  circiiinstanee  gave  weight  with  many  to  a 
report  that  I>obadilla  was  secretly  instigated  and  encouraged  in 
his  violent  ineasuies  by  Konseca,  and  was  promised  his  [irotco- 
tioii  ami  inlluence  at  court,  in  case  of  any  complaints  of  his 
conduct.'^ 

Villejo  undertook  the  otfice  assigned  him,  but  he  discharged 
it  in  a  more  generous  manner  than  was  intended.  '•  Tills 
Alonzo  de  Villejo,"  says  the  worthy  LasC'asas,  "  was  a  hidalgo 
of  honorable  cliaracter,  and  my  i)articular  friend."  lie  cer- 
tainly sliowed  himself  suj-^rior  to  the  low  malignity  of  his 
putions.  When  he  arrived  with  a  guard  to  conduct  tiie  admiral 
from  the  prison  to  the  shij),  he  found  him  in  chains  in  a  state 
of  silent  despondency.  So  violently  had  he  been  treated,  and 
so  savage  were  the  passions  let  loose  against  him,  that  he 
feari'd  he  should  be  sacrificed  without  an  oi)portunity  of  being 
heard,  and  his  nanu!  go  down  sullied  and  dishonored  to  pos- 
terity. When  he  beheld  the  ollicer  enter  with  tlic  guard,  he 
tiiought  it  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  scaffold.  "■  Villejo,"  said 
he,  niournfully,  "whither  are  you  taking  me?"  "To  the 
8hi|).  your  Excellency,  to  embark,"  replied  the  other.  "To 
t'iiil)ark  I  "  re|)eated  the  admiral,  earnestly;  "  Villejo,  do  yon 
speak  the  truth?  "  "  Uy  the  life  of  your  Excellency,"  replied 
the  honest  olficer,  "  it  is  true  !  "    With  these  words  the  admiral 
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was  com  fori  ('<1,  and  felt  an  one  rostorcd  from  ilciith  to  Wft^, 
Nothinjj;  can  he  more  toiicliinji:  tiinl  t'X[)ressiv(!  than  this  litilp, 
<'ollo(|iiy,  rt'conU'd  by  thi'  vein  rulth-  Las  CuMas,  who  (U)iihllfs.s 
hud  it  from  tho  ii|)s  of  his  frii'iid  N'ilk'jo. 

The  caravels  set  sail  early  in  Oeloher,  bearinj^  olT  CohniihuH 
shackled  like  the  vilest  of  enlpril  ■,  amid  the  scolTs  and  shoiils  of 
a  miscreant  ral)l)le,  who  to*;!;  a  linital  joy  in  hi'apinif  insults  on 
his  veueralile  head,  antl  sent  cnrses  after  him  from  the  siiores 
of  the  island  he  had  so  recently  acUled  to  the  civilixeil  world. 
Fortunately  the  voya<;e  was  favorable,  and  of  but  niodcrutc 
duration,  and  was  rendered  less  disagreeable  by  the  conduct  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  given  in  custody.  The  worthy  N'illi-jo, 
though  in  the  service  of  Konseca,  felt  deeply  moved  at  llie 
treatment  of  Columbus.  The  master  of  the  caravel,  Andreas 
Martin,  wjis  equally  grieved  :  they  both  treated  the  admiral 
with  profound  resjjcct  and  assiduous  attention.  They  would 
have  taken  otT  his  irons,  but  to  this  he  would  not  consent. 
"No,"  said  he  proudly,  "their  majesties  commanded  me  tiy 
letter  to  submit  to  whatever  Hobadilla  should  order  in  their 
name;  by  their  authority  he  has  put  upon  me  these  chains;  I 
will  wear  them  until  they  shall  order  them  to  be  taken  off,  and 
I  will  preserve  them  afterward  as  relies  and  memorials  of  the 
reward  of  my  services."  ' 

"  lie  did  HO,"  adds  his  son  I'ernando  ;  "  I  saw  them  always 
hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  requested  that  when  he  diud 
they  might  be  buried  with  him  !  "  '•' 
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[1500.] 

TiiK  finivJil  of  Columbus  at  ('juliz.  a  priKonor  and  in  chains, 
piodiiod  alinosl  as  <>i('jil  a  sensation  as  iiis  Iriuinpliaiit  return 
t'loiii  his  fust  voya<j;(!.  It  wan  oni;  of  tli<>sc  slrilviiij^  and  obvious 
ht'ls  wiiii'ii  speak  to  tlie  feelinj^s  of  tiie  nuillitude,  and  preclude 
till'  iiL'(ressitv  of  rcllecticMi.  No  one  stopped  to  incpiire  into  tlie 
easd.  It  was  sullieient  to  be  told  tliat  Coluinbus  was  brought 
lioiiu!  in  irons  from  tlio  world  he  had  discjovered.  There  was  a 
geiicral  l)urst  of  inilij^nation  in  Cadiz,  and  in  the  powerful  and 
opulent  Sevilh;,  whieh  was  echoed  throughout  all  Spain.  If  the 
ruin  of  Cohnnbus  had  been  the  intiintion  of  his  enitniics,  they 
iiud  defeated  their  ol)jeet  by  their  own  violence.  One  of  those 
i'c-!utions  took  plaet;,  so  fre(|ucnt  in  the  public  mind,  when 
persceution  is  pusiied  to  an  unguarded  length.  Those  of  the 
populace  who  had  lecently  l)een  loud  in  their  clamor  against 
('oliunhus  were  now  as  loud  in  their  reprobation  of  his  treat- 
iiuMil,  and  a  strong  symiiathy  was  expressed,  against  which  it 
v.ould  have  i)een  odious  for  the  government  to  contend. 

The  tidings  of  ins  arrival,  and  of  the  ignominious  manner  in 
wliich  he  had  l)een  l)rought,  reached  the  court  at  Granada,  and 
tilled  the  halls  of  the  Alliambra  with  murmurs  of  astonishment. 
Columbus,  full  of  his  wrongs,  but  ignorant  how  far  they  had 
lieen  authorized  by  the  sovereigns,  had  forborne  to  write  to 
then).  In  the  course  of  his  voyage,  however,  he  had  penned  a 
long  letter  to  Dona  Juana  de  la  Torre,  the  aya  of  Prince  Juan, 
:i  lady  high  in  favor  with  Queen  Isabella.  This  letter,  on  his 
arrival  at  Cadiz,  Andreas  l^Iartin,  the  captain  of  the  caravel, 
permitted  him  to  scud  oil'  privately  by  express.    It  arrived,  therc- 
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foi'o,  before  tlie  protocol  of  tlu'  proceedings  instituted  l)v  R()l)a. 
dilhi,  !ind  from  this  document  llie  sovi'ri'iu,ns  derived  tiu'ir  fust 
intimation  of  his  treatment.'  It  contained  a  statement  of  Uiy 
lute  transactions  of  the  island,  and  of  the  wrongs  he  had 
suffered,  written  with  his  usual  artlessiiess  and  energy.  To 
specify  the  contents  wouhl  be  but  to  recapitulate  circum- 
stances already  recorded.  Some  ex[)ressions,  however,  which 
burst  from  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  arc  worthy  of 
being  noted.  "The  slanders  of  worthless  men,"  says  he, 
"  have  done  me  more  injury  than  all  my  services  have  profited 
mc."  Speaking  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  he  observes:  ''Such  is  the  evil  name  whicli  I  have 
acquired,  that  if  I  were  to  build  hospitals  and  churches, 
thsy  would  be  called  dens  of  robbers."  After  relating  in 
indignant  terms  the  conduct  of  IJobadiUa,  in  seeking  testimony 
respecting  his  administration  from  tiie  very  men  who  Imd 
reljclled  against  him,  and  throwing  himself  and  his  brothers 
in  irons,  without  letti'ig  them  know  the  od'ences  with  which 
they  were  charged,  "  I  have  been  much  aggrieve-l  "  he  adtls, 
"  in  that  a  person  should  be  sent  out  to  investigate  my  con- 
duet,  who  knew  that  if  the  evidence  which  he  could  send 
home  should  appear  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  he  would 
remain  in  the  government."  He  complains  that,  in  forniing 
an  opinion  of  his  administration,  allowances  had  not  Itcen 
made  for  the  extraordinary  dilliculties  with  which  lie  had 
to  contend,  and  the  wild  state  of  the  country  over  whicli  he 
had  to  rule.  ''  I  wjis  judged,"  he  observes,  "  as  a  governor  who 
had  been  seat  to  take  charge  of  a  well-regulated  city,  under  the 
dominion  of  well-established  laws,  where  there  was  no  daiig( 
of  every  thing  running  to  disorder  and  ruin  ;  but  1  ought  to  lie 
judged  as  a  captain,  sent  to  subdue  a  numerous  and  hostile 
people,  of  manners  and  religion  opposite  to  ours,  living  not  in 
regular  towns,  but  in  forests  and  mountains.  It  ought  to  he 
considered  that  I  have  brought  all  these  under  sulijection  to 
their  majesties,  giving  them  dominion  over  another  world,  hy 
which  Spain,  heretofore  poor,  has  suddenly  become  rich. 
"Whatever  errors  I  may  have  fallen  into,  they  were  not  with  au 
evil  intention  ;  and  I  believe  their  majesties  will  crtidit  what  I 
say.  I  have  known  tl-em  to  be  merciful  to  those  who  have  wil- 
fully done  them  disservice ;  I  am  convinced  that  they  will 
have  still  more  indulgeuce  for  me  who  have  erred  innocently, 
or   by    compulsiou,  as   they  will   hereafter   be   more  fully  iu- 
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formed ;  and  1  trust  they  will  consider  my  great  services,  the 
advantages  of  which  are  every  day  more  and  more  apparent." 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  uoble-minded  Isabella,  and 
she  foinid  how  grossly  Columbus  had  been  wronged  and  the 
royal  authority  abused,  her  heart  was  filled  with  mingled  sym- 
pathy and  indignation.  The  tidhigs  were  confirmed  by  a  letter 
fro.ii  the  alcalde  or  corregidor  of  Cadiz,  into  whose  hands 
Columbus  and  his  brothers  had  been  deliv^ered,  until  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  sovereigns  should  be  known  -J  and  by  another  letter 
from  Alonzo  de  Villejo,  expressed  in  terms  accordant  with  his 
humane  and  honorable  conduct  toward  his  illustrious  prisoner. 

However  Ferdinand  might  have  secretly  felt  disposed  against 
Columbus,  the  momentary  tide  of  public  feeling  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  He  jomed  with  his  generous  queen  in  her  reprobation 
J  the  treatment  of  the  admiral,  and  both  sovereigns  hastened 
It.  give  evidence  to  the  world  that  his  imprisonment  had  been 
witiiout  their  authority,  and  contrary  to  their  wishes.  With- 
out waiting  to  receive  any  documents  that  might  arrive  from 
15obadilla,  Jiey  sent  orders  tO  Cadiz  that  the  prisoners  should 
he  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  treated  with  all  distinction. 
Tliey  wrote  a  letter  to  Columbus,  couched  in  terms  of  grati- 
tude and  atTection,  expressing  their  grief  at  all  that  he  had 
suffered,  and  in\  iting  him  to  court.  The}-  ordered,  at  the  same 
tiuK",  that  two  thousand  ducata  should  be  advanced  to  defray 
his  cx|)enses.''^ 

The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered  by  this  dec- 
laration of  his  sovereigns.  He  felt  conscious  of  his  integrity, 
and  anticii)ated  an  immediate  restitution  of  all  his  rights  and 
dignities.  He  appeared  at  couit  in  Crauada  on  the  i7th  of 
December,  not  as  a  man  ruined  and  disgraced,  but  richly 
dressed,  and  attended  by  an  honorable  retinue.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  sovereigns  with  unqualified  favor  "Uv^  distinction. 
When  the  queen  beheld  this  venerable  man  approach,  and 
thought  on  all  he  had  deserved  and  all  he  had  suffered,  she  was 
moved  to  tears.  Columbus  had  borne  up  firmly  against  the 
rude  conflicts  of  the  world  —  he  had  endured  with  lofty  scorn 
the  injiu'ies  and  insults  of  ignoble  men  ;  but  he  possessed  strong 
and  (luick  sensibility.  When  he  found  himself  thus  kindl}' 
received  by  his  sovereigns,  and  beheld  tears  in  the  benign  eyes 
of  Isabella,  his  long-sui)pressed  feelings  burst  forth :  he  threw 


"  Oviedo,  Croiiica,  lib.  iU.  cap.  6. 

'  I.uK  CiiHiiH,  lib.  i.  cup.  I.S'J.  Two  thouHancI  ducats,  or  two  thouiand  eight  hundred 
Diiil  forty  fix  (lulluni,  equivalent  to  eight  IhuuttunU  flvc  hundred  aud  tbirty-eigbt  dollam 
ut  llu>  pruttoiit  day. 
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himself  ou  his  knees,  and  for  some  time  couUl  not  utter  a  wont 
for  the  violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings.' 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  raised  iiim  from  the  ground,  and  eu- 
deavoicd  to  encourage  liim  ))y  tlie  most  gracious  expressions. 
As  soon  as  lie  regained  self-possession  he  entered  into  an  elo- 
quent and  high-minded  vindication  of  his  loyalty,  and  tlie  zoal 
lie  had  ever  felt  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  declaring  tiiat  if  at  any  time  he  had  erred,  it  had  hoLMi 
through  inexperience  in  government,  and  the  extraonlinaiy 
dirticiilties  by  wliicii  he  had  l»een  surrounded. 

There  needed  no  vindication  on  liis  part.  The  int.'mpeiance 
of  his  enemies  had  been  his  best  sulvocate.  lie  stood  in 
presence  of  his  sovereigns  a  dveply-injured  man,  and  it  reniaiiicd 
for  them  to  vindicate  tliemscL-es  to  the  '.vorld  from  the  clini^e 
of  ingratitude  toward  their  most  deserving  suliject.  'llu'v 
expressed  their  indignation  at  the  proc(H'dings  of  Ijobadilla, 
which  they  disavowed,  as  contrar}'  to  their  instructions,  tind 
declared  that  he  should  be  immediately  dismissed  from  Iiis 
command. 

In  fact,  no  public  notice  was  taken  of  the  charges  sent  liomo 
by  Bobadilla.  nor  of  the  letters  written  in  support  of  them. 
The  sovereigns  took  every  occasion  to  treat  Columbuj  witli 
favor  and  distinction,  assuring  liim  (hat  his  grievances  should 
be  redressed,  his  property  vectored,  and  he  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges  and  dignities. 

It  was  on  the  latter  point  that  Colunibus  was  chiefly  solici- 
tous. Mercenary  considerations  had  scarcely  any  weight  in  liis 
mind.  Glory  had  been  the  gioat  object  of  his  ambition,  and 
he  felt  that,  as  long  as  he  remained  suspemU'd  from  his  em- 
ployments, a  tacit  v'cnsure  rested  on  his  name.  He  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  moment  the  sovereigns  should  be  satisfied  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  they  would  be  eager  to  make  him 
amends  ;  that  a  restitution  of  his  viceroyalty  would  imaicdialcly 
take  place,  and  1  3  should  return  in  trium)>h  to  San  Domingo. 
Here,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  experience  a  disappointment 
which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  remainder  of  his  days.  To 
account  for  this  flagrant  want  of  justice  and  gratitude  in  the 
crown,  it  is  expedient  to  notice  a  variety  of  events  which  had 
materially  affected  the  interests  of  Columbus  in  the  eyes  of  the 
politic  Ferdinand. 

*  Uhrre.a,  doo«d.  1.  lib. ' ,    ztto.  10. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CONTEMPOUAUY   VOYAGES   OF   DISCOVERT. 


TnE  general  license  granted  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns  in 
U95,  to  undertake  voyages  of  discovery,  had  given  rise  to 
various  expeditions  by  enterprising  individuals,  chiefly  persons 
who  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  first  vo3^ages.  The  gov- 
einment,  unable  to  fit  out  many  armaments  itself,  was  pleased 
to  have  its  territories  thus  extended,  free  of  cc^it,  and  its  treas- 
ury ivt  the  sani'^  time  benefited  by  the  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
these  voyages,  reserved  as  a  kind  of  duty  to  the  crown.  These 
expeditious  had  chiefly  taken  place  while  Columbus  was  in  par- 
tial disgrace  with  the  sovereigns.  His  own  charts  and  journal 
served  as  guides  to  the  adventurers ;  and  his  magnificent 
aecouiits  of  I'aria  and  the  adjacent  coasts  had  chiefly  excited 
their  cupidity. 

Besides  the  expedition  of  Ojeda,  already  noticed,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  touched  at  Xaragua,  one  had  been  undertaken  at 
tiic  same  time  b}'  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino,  native  of  IMoguer,  an 
abk  pilot,  who  had  been  with  Columbus  in  the  voyages  to  Cuba 
ami  I'aria.  Having  obtained  a  license,  he  interested  a  rich 
iiKirchaiit  of  Seville  in  the  undertaking,  who  fitted  out  a  cara- 
vi'l  of  fifty  tons  burden,  under  condition  that  his  brother  Chris- 
loval  Guevra  should  have  the  command.  They  sailed  from  the 
larc;  Saltes,  r,  few  days  after  Ojeda  had  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in 
tiie  s[)ring  of  )49l),  and  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Terra  Firraa, 
to  the  south  ,)f  Pari.  ,  ran  along  it  for  some  distance,  passed 
throv'gh  the  Gulf,  and  thence  went  one  hundred  and  thirty 
leagues  along  the  shore  of  the  present  republic  of  Colombia, 
visiting  what  was  afterward  called  the  Pearl  Coast.  They 
hui(lc(l  m  various  places  ;  disposed  of  their  European  trifles  to 
imiiu'use  i)rofit,  and  returned  with  a  large  store  of  gold  and 
oearls  ;  having  made,  in  their  diminutive  bark,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  lucrative  voyages  yet  accomplished. 

Ahou^  the  same  time  the  Pinzons,  that  family  of  bold  and 
opulent  navigators,  fitted  out  an  armament  of  four  caravels  at 
Talos,  manned  in  a  great  njcasure  by  their  own  relations  and 
friends.  Several  experienced  pilots  embarked  in  it  who  had 
be::  with  Columbus  to  Paria,  and  it  was  commanded  by  Vicente 
Ifancz  Pinzon,  who  had  l)een  captain  of  a  caravel  in  the  squad- 
ron of  the  admiral  on  his  first  voyage. 
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Piiizoii  was  a  hiiidy  and  experienced  seaman,  and  did  not,  lik«. 
the  others,  foUow  closely  in  the  track  of  Columbus.  Sailing  in 
December,  141)1),  he  passed  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Vorde 
Islands,  standing  south-west  until  he  lost  sight  of  the  polar  star. 
Here  he  encountered  a  terrible  storm,  and  was  exceedingly  per- 
plexed and  confounded  by  the  new  aspect  of  the  heavens.  2s'oth- 
ing  was  yet  known  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  nor  of  the 
beautiful  constellation  of  the  cross,  which  in  those  regions  has 
since  supplied  to  mariners  the  place  of  the  north  star.  The 
voyagers  had  expected  to  find  at  the  south  pole  a  star  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  north.  They  were  dismayed  at  beliokl- 
ing  no  guide  of  the  kind,  and  thought  there  must  be  some 
prominent  swelling  of  the  earth,  which  hid  the  pole  from  their 
view.^ 

I'inzon  continued  on,  however,  with  great  intrepidity.  On 
the  2(5th  of  January,  1 ;")()(),  he  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  great  head- 
land; which  he  called  Cape  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consolacion,  but 
which  has  since  been  named  Cape  St.  Augustine.  He  landed 
and  took  jwssession  of  the  country  in  the  nane  of  their  Catho- 
lic majesties  ;  being  a  part  of  the  territories  since  called  the 
lirazils.  Standing  thence  westward,  he  discovered  the  Marag- 
non,  since  called  the  River  of  the  Amazons  ;  traversed  the(iii'f  of 
Paria,  and  continued  ac^'oss  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  (Jiilf 
of  Mexico,  until  he  found  himself  among  the  Hahanias,  where  he 
lost  two  of  his  vessels  on  the  rocks,  near  the  island  of  .lunieto. 
He  returned  to  Palos  in  SepUnnber,  having  added  to  his  former 
glory  that  of  being  the  fust  European  who  had  crossed  the 
ecpiinoctial  line  ir.  the  western  ocean,  and  of  having  discovered 
tile  famous  kingdom  of  Pra/.il,  from  its  commencement  at  the 
River  Maragnoii  to  its  most  eastern  point.  As  a  reward  for  his 
achievement»,  power  was  granted  to  him  to  colonize  and  govern 
the  lands  w'aicli  he  had  discovered,  and  which  extended  south- 
ward from  a  little  beyond  the  River  of  Maraguon  to  Cape  St. 
Augustine.'^ 

The  little  port  of  Palos,  which  had  l)een  so  slow  in  fui  uishiiiij; 
the  first  squadron  for  Columbus,  was  now  continually  agitateil 
by  the  passion  for  discovery.  Shortly  after  the  sailing  of  I'in- 
zon, another  expedition  was  fitted  out  there,  by  Diego  Lepe,  a 
native  of  the  place,  and  manned  by  his  adventurous  townsmen. 
He  sailed  in  the  same  direction  with  Pinzon,  but  discovered 
■ptiore  of  the  southern  continent  than  any  other  voyager  of  the 
day,  or  tor  twelve  years  afterward.     Ve  doubled  Cape  St.  Au- 


>  Peter  M«rtyr,  dt-crtd.  i.  lib.  Ix. 
*  Uerrern,  dR<'ad.  1.  lib.  iv.  cap.  12, 
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(Tiistinp,  and  ascertained  that  the  coast  beyond  ran  to  the 
south-west.  He  landed  and  performed  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
taking  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and 
in  one  i)lace  carved  their  names  on  a  magnificent  tree,  of  such 
iiiormous  magnitude  that  seventeen  men  with  their  liands  joined 
could  not  embrace  the  trunk.  What  enhanced  tlie  merit  of  his 
discoveries  was,  that  he  had  never  sailed  with  Columbus.  lie 
had  with  him,  however,  several  skilful  pilots  who  had  accora- 
panit'd  the  admiral  in  his  voyage.^ 

Another  expedition  of  two  vessels  sailed  from  Cadiz,  in 
October,  loOO,  under  the  command  of  Rodrigo  Bastides  of 
Seville.  He  explored  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  passing  Cape 
de  la  Vela,  the  western  limits  of  the  previous  discoveries  on 
the  main-land,  continuing  on  to  a  port  since  called  The  Retreat, 
where  afterward  was  founded  the  seaport  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 
His  v(!ssels  l)eing  nearly  destroyed  by  the  teredo,  or  worm  which 
aboiuids  in  those  seas,  he  had  great  dilHculty  in  reaching 
Xaragua  in  Hispaniola,  where  he  lost  his  two  caravels,  and 
proceeded  with  his  crew  by  land  to  San  Domingo.  Here  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  Hobadilla,  under  pretext  that  he  had 
treated  for  gold  with  the  natives  of  Xaragua. '^ 

Such  was  the  swarm  of  Spanish  expeditions  immediately 
resulting  from  the  enterprises  of  Columbus ;  but  others  were 
also  undertaken  by  foreign  nations.  In  the  year  1497,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  sou  of  a  Venetian  merchant  resident  in  Bristol,  sailing 
in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  navigated  to  the 
northern  seas  of  the  New  World.  Adopting  the  idea  of  Colum- 
bus, he  sailed  in  quest  of  the  shores  of  Cathay,  and  hoped  to 
find  a  north-west  i)assage  to  India.  In  this  voyage  he  tliscov- 
ered  Newfoundland,  coasted  Labrador  to  the  fifty-sixth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  then  returning,  ran  down  south-west  to 
the  Kloridas,  when,  his  provisions  ])eginning  to  fail,  he  returned 
to  England.^  But  vague  and  scanty  accounts  of  this  voyage 
exist,  which  was  important,  as  including  the  first  discovery  of 
the  northern  continent  of  the  New  World. 

The  discoveries  of  rival  nations,  however,  which  most  excited 
the  attention  and  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  crown,  were  those  of 
the  Portuguese.  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  rank  and  consum- 
mate talent  and  intrepidity,  had,  at  length,  accomplished  the 
great  design  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  and  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  year  1497,  had  opened 
the  long-sought-for  route  to  India. 


■  I.aH  OagikH,  IliHt.  Itid.,  lib.  ii.  c«p.  2.    Mufioi!,  part  unpubllahed. 
*  ll«kluyt'ii  CvUevUoB  of  Voy»Kuii,  vol.  ill.  p.  7. 
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Immediately  after  Guma's  return  a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail  was 
fitted  out  to  visit  the  ma<;nineent  eouutries  of  which  he  hroiiijlit 
accounts.  This  expedition  sailed  on  the  Dth  of  March,  l.Vuo, 
for  Calicut,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cahral. 
Having  passed  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  he  sought  to  avoitl 
tlui  calms  prevalent  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  by  stretching  far 
to  the  west.  Suddenly,  on  the  'ioth  of  April,  he  came  in  sight 
of  land  unknown  to  any  one  in  his  squadron  ;  for,  as  yet,  they 
had  not  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  Pinzon  and  Lepe.  He  at 
first  supposed  it  to  be  some  great  island  ;  but  after  coasting  it 
for  some  time  he  became  persuaded  that  it  must  be  part  of  a 
continent.  Having  ranged  along  it  somewhat  beyond  the  fif- 
teenth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  he  landed  at  a  harbor  which 
he  called  Porto  Securo,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  des|)atched  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with 
tl»e  important  tidings.'  In  this  way  did  the  Brazils  come  into 
the  possession  of  Portugal,  l)eing  to  the  eastward  of  the  con- 
ventional line  settled  witii  Spain  as  the  boundaries  of  tlieir 
respective  territories.  Dr.  Robertson,  in  recording  tliis  voyage 
of  C'abral,  concludes  with  one  of  his  just  and  elegant  remarks: 

''  Columbus's  discovery  of  the  New  World  was,"  he  observes, 
"  the  elVort  of  an  active  genius,  guided  by  experience,  and 
acting  ujion  a  regular  plan,  executed  with  no  less  courage  than 
perseverance.  I>ut  from  tliis  adventiu'C  of  the  Portuguese,  it 
appears  tliat  chance  migiit  have  accomplished  that  great  design, 
wliich  it  is  now  tiie  piide  of  human  reason  to  have  formed  unil 
perfected.  If  the  sagacity  of  Columbus  had  not  coiHlueled 
mankind  to  America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  migiit 
have  led  them,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
extensive  continent."  '■' 


CHAPTER  III. 

NICHOLAS   DE   OVANDO    APPOINTED   TO   SUPERSEDE    UOCADILLA. 

[1501.] 

The  numerous  discoveries  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter  had  produced  a  powerful  etTect  upon  the  mind  of  Fcrdi- 
naiul.     His  ambition,  his  avarice,  and  his  jealousy  were  equally 


>  I.afiteau,  CoikiuCIom  (km  PortiieniH,  lib.  11. 
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(nflaincd.  Ho  bclicld  boundless  rogions,  toiMtiinc;  wltli  all  kinds 
of  rk'lu's?  daily  oponing  iK'forc  the  ciilcrpiiscs  of  his  snhjocts ; 
hut  lio  lu'lu'ld  at  the  same  time  other  nations  launching  forth  into 
competition,  enndous  for  a  share  of  the  golden  world  which  he 
was  eager  to  monopolize.  The  exi)editions  of  the  English  and 
tJio  neci<lental  discovery  of  the  Brazils  by  the  Portuguese 
ciiased  him  much  uneasiness.  To  secure  his  possession  of  th(! 
continent,  he  di'termined  to  establish  local  governments  or 
coniinaiids  in  the  most  important  places,  all  to  be  subject  to  a 
trencral  government,  established  at  San  Domingo,  which  was  to 
iic  tiio  nietro[)olis. 

Willi  tiiese  considerations,  the  government,  heretofore  granted! 
to  Cohunbus,  had  risen  vastly  in  imi)ortance  ;  and  while  the 
rcslitntion  of  it  was  the  more  desirable  in  his  eyes,  it  became 
iiioic  and  more  a  matter  of  repugnance  to  the  selfish  and  jealous 
monarch.  lie  had  long  repented  having  vested  such  great 
powers  and  jirerogatives  in  any  subject,  particularly  in  a  for- 
cijincr.  At  the  time  of  granting  them  he  had  no  anticipation 
of  such  boundless  countries  to  be  placed  under  his  command. 
IIo  api)earcd  almost  to  consider  himself  outwitted  by  Columbus 
in  llic  arrangement ;  and  every  succeeding  discovery,  instead  of 
uicreasing  his  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation,  only  made  him 
repine  the  more  at  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  reward.  At 
Icngtii,  liow(;ver,  the  afiair  of  liol)adilla  had  effected  a  tempo- 
rary exclusion  of  Cohunbus  from  his  high  office,  and  that  with- 
out any  odium  to  the  crown,  anil  the  wary  monarch  secretly 
ik'terniined  that  the  door  thus  closed  between  hira  and  his 
dignities  should  never  again  be  opened. 

rerliai)S  Ferdinand  may  really  have  entertained  doubts  as  to 
the  innocence  of  Cohunbus  with  respect  to  the  various  charges 
made  against  him.  He  may  have  doubted  also  the  sincerity  of 
iiis  loyalty,  being  a  stranger,  when  he  shouhl  find  himself  strong 
in  his  command,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  parent  country, 
with  innncnse  and  opulent  regions  under  hjs  control.  Colum- 
bus himself,  in  his  lett(!rs,  alludes  to  reports  circulated  by  his 
enemies,  that  he  intended  either  to  set  up  an  independent 
sovereignty,  or  to  deliver  his  discoveries  intcp  the  hands  of 
other  potentates  ;  and  he  api)ears  to  fear  that  these  slanders 
might  have  made  some  impression  on  the  mind  of  Ferdinand. 
Hnt  there  was  one  other  consideration  which  had  no  less  force 
with  the  nionarch  in  withholding  this  great  act  of  justice  — 
Colninbus  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  him.  He  had  made 
his  great  discovery ;  he  had  struck  out  the  route  to  the  New 
VVorkl,  and  now  any  one  could  follow  it.     A  number  of  able 
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navigators  liad  sprung  up  under  his  auspices,  and  acquired 
experience  in  his  voyages.  They  were  daily  bcsiegiiur  [\^f, 
throne  with  offers  to  fit  out  expeditious  at  their  own  cost,  and 
to  yield  a  share  of  the  profits  to  the  crown.  Why  should  he 
therefore,  confer  princely  dignities  and  prerogatives  for  that 
which  men  were  daily  offering  to  perform  gratuitously? 

Such,  from  his  after  conduct,  appears  to  have  l)een  the 
jealous  and  selfish  policy  which  actuated  Ferdinand  in  for- 
bearing to  reinstate  Columbus  in  those  dignities  and  privilctres 
so  solcnnily  granted  to  him  by  treaty,  and  which  it  was  ac- 
knowledged he  had  never  forfeited  by  misconduct. 

This  deprivation,  however,  was  declared  to  be  but  temporarv ; 
an»l  plausible  reasons  were  given  for  the  delay  in  his  re-iippoint. 
nient.  It  was  observed  that  the  eleuuMits  of  those  violent 
factions,  lecently  in  arms  against  him,  yet  existed  in  the 
island  ;  his  immediate  return  might  produce  fresh  exaspcriilidii: 
his  i)crsonal  safety  might  be  endangered,  and  the  islund  iigain 
thrown  into  confusion.  Though  IJobiulilla,  therefore,  wjis  to 
lie  immediately  dismiss(,'d  from  command,  it  was  dceiiu'd  advis- 
able to  send  out  some  ollicer  of  talent  and  discretion  to  siiiki- 
sedc  him,  who  might  dispassionately  investigate  the  recent 
disorders,  remed}'  the  abuses  wiiich  had  arisen,  and  expel  aii 
dissolute  and  factious  persons  from  the  colony.  lie  should  Imhl 
the  government  for  two  years,  by  which  time  it  was  trusted  \\\;\[ 
all  angry  passions  would  be  allayed,  and  turbulent  individimls 
removed ;  Columbus  might  then  resume  the  cc^nnuand  wiih 
comfort  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  crown.  With  these 
reasons,  and  the  premise  which  accompanied  them,  C(>luiiiltn8 
was  obliged  to  content  himself.  There  can  be  no  (loul)t  tiiiil 
they  were  sincere  on  the  part  of  Isabella,  and  that  it  was  lier 
intention  to  reinstate  him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  riju;!i(s 
and  dignities,  after  his  apparently  necessary  suspension.  Fer- 
dinand, however,  by  his  subse(pjcnt  conduct,  has  forfeited  all 
claim  to  any  favorable  opinion  of  the  kind. 

The  person  chosen  to  supersede  Hobadilla  was  Don  Nicholas 
de  Ovando,  commander  of  Lares,  of  the  order  of  Alcantara. 
He  is  described  as  of  the  middle  size,  fair  complexion,  with  a 
red  beard,  and  a  modest  look,  yet  a  tone  of  authority,  lie  was 
fluent  in  speech,  and  gracious  and  courteous  in  his  manners. 
A  man  of  great  prudence,  says  Las  Casas,  and  capable  of 
governing  many  peoi)le,  but  not  of  governing  the  Indians,  on 
whom  he  inflicted  mcalculable  injuries.  He  possessed  great 
veneration  for  justice,  was  an  -^nemy  to  avarice,  sober  in  his 
mode  of  living,  and  of  such  humility  that  when  he  rose  after- 
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ward  to  bo  grand  comnifnidor  of  the  order  of  Alcantara,  Ijo 
would  never  allow  hiuisi'lf  to  be  addressed  by  the  title  of 
respect  attached  to  It.'  Such  is  the  picture  drawn  of  him  ■  ; 
liistorians  ;  but  his  conduct  in  several  important  instances  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  it.  He  appears  to  have  been  i)lausiblo 
iiiul  subtle,  as  well  as  fluent  and  courteous ;  his  humility  con- 
cealed a  great  love  of  comnumd,  and  in  his  transactions  with 
'Joliunbus  he  was  certainly  Itolh  ungenerous  and  unjust. 

The  various  arrangements  to  be  made,  according  to  the  mw 
,;Ian  of  colonial  government,  delayed  for  some  time  the  dei)a'i- 
uro  of  Ovando.  In  the  mean  time  every  ariival  brought 
intelligence  of  the  disastrous  slate  of  the  island  under  the  mal- 
administration of  Hobadilla.  He  luid  commenced  his  career  by 
an  oi>posito  policy  to  that  of  (.'olumbus.  Imagining  that  rigor- 
ous rule  had  been  the  rock  on  which  his  predecessors  had  split, 
lie  sought  to  conciliat(!  the  pu])lic  by  all  kinds  of  indulgence. 
Having  at  the  very  outset  relaxed  the  reins  of  justice  and 
morality,  he  lost  all  command  over  the  community  ;  and  such 
disorder  and  licentiousness  ensued  that  many,  even  of  the 
opponents  of  Columbus,  looked  back  wiln  regret  upon  the 
strict  l)Mt  wholesome  rule  of  himself  and  the  Adelautado- 

liobadilla  was  not  so  much  a  bad  as  an  imprudent  and  a  weak 
man.  He  had  not  considered  the  dangerous  excesses  to  which 
his  policy  would  lead.  Itash  in  grasping  authority,  he  was 
feeble  and  temporizing  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  he  could  not 
look  beyond  the  present  exigency.  One  dangerous  indulgence 
granted  to  the  colonists  called  for  another ;  each  was  ceded  in 
its  turn,  and  thus  he  went  on  from  error  to  error  —  showing 
that  in  govcnnnent  there  is  as  much  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  weak  as  from  a  l)ad  man. 

He  had  sold  the  farms  and  estates  of  the  crown  at  low  prices, 
ol)serving  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  monarchs  to  enricli 
themselves  by  them,  but  that  they  should  redoimd  to  the  profit 
•jf  their  subjijcts.  lie  granted  universal  permission  to  work  the 
mines,  exacting  only  an  eleventh  of  the  produce  for  the  crown. 
To  prevent  any  diminution  in  the  revenue,  it  became  necessary, 
of  course,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  gold  collected.  He  obliged 
the  caciques,  therefore,  to  furnish  each  Spaniard  with  Indians, 
to  assist  him  both  in  the  labors  of  the  field  and  of  the  mine. 
To  carry  this  into  more  comi)lete  elTect,  he  made  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  natives  of  the  island,  reduced  them  into  classes,  and 
distributed  them,  according  to  his  favor  or  caprice,  among  the 
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coloniHts.  The  lattiT,  .'it  liis  stijij^cslion,  asa(>clnl,('<l  llicniHclvof) 
III  pjirtiuTsliips  of  two  pt'isiMis  eaoli,  wlio  were  to  assist  one 
jinotliei"  with  tiioir  ri'spcclivo  capitals  and  Indians,  one  siiiiciin. 
tending  the  hiliors  oi"  the  lieUl,  and  the  other  tlie  search  for 
gohl.  The  only  injunction  of  IJohadilla  was  to  produce  Jaii^e 
(luantities  of  ore.  lie  had  one  saying  continually  in  his  niontli, 
Ahich  shows  the  peniieious  and  temporizing  principle  upoi, 
Thich  he  acted  :  "  Make  the  most  of  your  time,"  lu;  would  sny; 
■'there  is  no  knowing  how  long  it  will  last,"  alludiiiL;-  lo  tlm 
possihility  of  his  being  speedily  recalh^d.  The  colonists  actiil 
uj)  to  his  advice,  and  so  hard  did  Ihey  drive  the  poor  nalivis 
that  the  eleventh  yielded  more  revenue  to  the  crown  tiian  luid 
ever  been  produced  by  the  third  under  the  governincnt  of  Co- 
lumbus. In  the  mean  time  the  unhappy  nativt's  sntTeri'd  under 
all  kinds  of  cruelties  from  their  inhumai)  taskmasters.  Litilo 
used  to  labor,  feeble  of  constitution,  and  accustomed  in  their 
beautiful  and  luxurious  island  to  a  life  of  ease  and  freedom, 
they  sank  under  the  toils  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  severities 
by  which  they  were  enforced.  Las  Casas  gives  an  indignant 
picture  of  the  capricious  tyranny  exercised  over  the  Indians  by 
worthless  .Spaniards,  many  of  whom  had  been  transported  con- 
victs from  the  dungi'ons  of  Castile.  These  wretches,  who  in 
their  own  countries  had  Iieen  the  vilest  among  the  vile,  hero 
assumed  the  toiu;  of  'rraiid  cavaliers.  They  insisted  upon  l)eiii<f 
attended  by  trains  of  servants.  They  took  the  dauglili  is  aipl 
female  relations  of  caciiciues  for  their  domestics,  or  rather  for 
their  concubines,  nor  did  they  limit  themselves  in  nunil)or. 
"When  they  travelled,  instead  of  using  the  horses  and  mules  witli 
which  they  were  provided,  they  obliged  the  natives  to  transi)cit 
tliem  upon  their  shoulders  in  litters,  or  hammocks.  wil!i  oliiers 
attending  to  hold  umbrellas  of  palm-leaves  over  their  heads  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  and  fans  of  feathers  to  cool  them  ;  and  Lns 
Casas  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  backs  and  shoulders  of  tlic 
unfortunate  Indians  who  bore  these  litters,  raw  and  bleediii;,' 
from  the  task.  When  these  arrogant  upstarts  arrived  ul  an 
Indian  village  they  consumed  and  lavished  away  the  provisions 
of  the  inhabitants,  seizing  upon  whatever  pleased  their  caprice, 
and  obliging  the  cacique  and  his  subjects  to  dance  before  them 
for  their  amusement.  Their  very  pleasures  were  attended  with 
cruelty.  The}'  never  addressed  the  natives  but  in  the  most  do- 
grading  terms,  and  on  the  least  offence,  or  the  least  freak  of 
ill-humor,  inflicted  blows  and  lashes,  and  even  death  itself.^ 
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Snrli  is  but  a  fjiiiit  picliiri!  of  Uk;  uvils  wliieli  upraiif:;  up  iiiulcr 
(|i(.  iVclilc  rule  of  r.ohiidillii,  :in<l  :ul'  Horrowfiilly  <K'scril»('(l  hy 
I,;is('as:irt,  from  actual  oltsi'ivalioii.  as  lie  visited  llic  island  just 
•it  tiie  close  of  his  adiniiiistraliuii.  liobtidilla  had  triistcil  to 
the  iiniiiciisc  amount  of  tiold,  wruiijj;  from  the  miseries  of  llie 
iiiitivis,  to  atone  for  all  errors,  and  secure  favor  with  the  sove- 
ivi"iis;  hut  he  had  t<jtally  mistaken  his  course.  The  ahuses  of 
his  <f()vermuent  soon  reai'hed  the  royal  car,  and  above  all,  the 
wroiiLfs  of  tile  natives  reached  the  benevolent  heart  of  Isabella. 
Nolliing  was  niore  calculated  to  arouse  her  indi<fuati(Mi,  and  she 
iii;ri'(l  tlie  t^peedy  departure  of  Ovaudo,  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
fiiormities. 

Ill  coiifoiinity  to  the  plan  already  mentioned,  the  government 
of  Ovaiido  extended  over  the  Islands  and  Terra  Firma,  of  which 
Ilispuiiiola  was  to  be  the  metropolis.  He  was  to  enter  \\\h)\\ 
lilt!  exercise  of  his  powers  immediately  ui)Oii  his  arrival,  by 
pio'uration,  sending  home  lioliadilla  by  the  return  of  the  tleet. 
lie  was  instriutted  to  incpiire  diligently  into  the  late  abuses, 
piiiiishiiig  the  delintpients  without  favor  or  partiality,  and  re- 
moving all  worthless  persons  from  the  island.  lie  was  to 
revoke  immediately  the  license  granted  by  Bobadilla  for  the 
j^t'iK  ra!  search  after  gold,  it  having  been  given  without  royal 
mitliDiity.  He  was  to  require,  for  the  crown,  a  third  of  what 
w:i.s  already  collected,  and  one-half  of  all  that  should  be  col- 
lected in  future.  He  was  empowered  to  build  towns,  granting 
llu'iii  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  municipal  corporations  of  Spain, 
iiiul  obliging  the  Si)aniai'ds,  and  particularly  the  soldiers,  to  rc- 
siilo  in  them,  insteac^  of  scattering  themselves  over  the  island. 
Among  many  sage  provisions  there  were  others  injuiioufj  and 
illilu  rul,  cluiiacteristic  of  an  age  when  the  [)rlneiples  of  eom- 
mcice  wi'ic  but  little  undeistood,  but  which  wei'c  continued  by 
Siiaiii  li)ng  after  tlu;  rest  of  the  world  had  discarded  them  as  t!io 
iTiors  of  dark  and  unenlightened  limes.  Tlu;  crown  monoi>- 
uiized  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  No  one  could  v.iwvy  merchan- 
dise there  on  his  own  account.  A  royal  factor  was  appointed, 
tliroiigh  whom  alone  were  to  be  obtained  supplies  of  European 
articles.  The  crown  ri!served  to  itself  not  only  exclusive  i)rop- 
erty  in  the  niines,  but  in  precious  stones,  and  like  objects  of 
extraordinary  value,  and  also  in  dyewoods.  No  strangers,  and 
aliove  all  no  IMoors  nor  Jews,  were  pi.'rmitted  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  island,  nor  to  go  upon  voyages  of  discover^'.  Such 
w  re  s()me  of  the  restrictions  upon  trade  which  Spain  imposed 
upon  her  colonies,  and  which  were  followed  up  by  others  c(jually 
illiberal.     Her  commercial  policy  has  been  the  scoff  of  modem 
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tiiiu's  ;  hut  iii:iy  not  tin-  |nvst't>t  rcHtriclioiis  on  tnuU',  itnposwl 
by  tlu'  most  intcllim'iit  nations,  lu-  t'(|nully  tlic  wonth'r  aiul  the 
jest  of  riilinv  iigcH? 

I.siilu'lhi  wjiH  pivrtit'uliiily  careful  in  providing;  for  the  kind 
trciilini'nL  of  the  Indians.  Ovando  was  ordered  to  asHcniMc  tin. 
(•a('i(lU('H,  and  declare  to  tlicni  that  the  sovereijjns  took  (iit'iu  and 
tiuir  pco|ile  unih'r  their  special  protection.  They  wert;  iiu'ivly 
to  p:iy  tribute  like  other  sul)jects  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  to  be 
collected  with  the  utmost  mildness  and  <jentleness.  (In-al  pains 
were  to  be  taken  in  their  r(di|j;ious  instruction  ;  for  whieli  pur. 
pose  twelve  Franciscan  friars  wi-re  sent  out,  with  a  prelate 
Mameil  Antonio  de  Ivspimd,  a  venerable  and  pious  man.  Tlils 
was  the  lirst  formal  introduction  of  the  Krauciscau  order  into 
the  New  World.' 

All  these  precautions  with  respect  to  the  natives  were  de- 
feated by  one  iniwary  [Provision.  It  was  permitted  that  liie 
Indians  nnyht  be  compcdied  to  woik  in  the  mines,  and  in  olliei' 
cmploynjenUs  ;  but  tiiis  was  limited  to  tlu'  royal  service,  'lliey 
weri'  to  be  enga;j;ed  as  hirc.'d  laborers,  and  punctually  |»aid. 
Tliis  provision  led  to  f^reat  abuses  and  oppressions,  and  was 
ultimately  as  fatiil  to  the  natives  as  could  luive  been  tlio  must 
'ilisolutc  slavery. 

Hut,  willi  that  inconsistency  frequent  in  human  conduct,  while 
the  soverei<ins  were  making  re<j;ulations  for  the  relief  of  tiu(  In- 
dinns,  they  encour:ij;ed  a  <>;ross  invasion  of  thi'  rij^hts  and  welfare 
of  another  race  of  human  bein<j;s.  Amon<j  their  various  deenrs 
on  this  occasion,  we  lind  the  lirst  trace  of  nejjro  slavery  in  tiie 
New  World.  It  was  permitted  to  carry  to  the  colony  iici^mo 
slaves  born  amon<i:  C'hiistians  ; '"  that  is  to  say,  slaves  born  in 
Seville  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  children  and  descendants 
of  natives  brou<iht  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  where 
such  tradic  had  for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards 
and  I'ortuguese.  There  arc  si;j;nal  events  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory, which  sometimes  bear  the  appearance  of  temporal  jiulj;- 
ments.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation  that  Ilispaniola,  liie 
place  where  this  Ihigrant  sin  aj^ainst  natuie  and  humanity  was 
lirst  introduced  into  the  New  World,  has  been  the  first  to  ex- 
hibit an  awful  retribution. 

Amid  the  various  conccrnB  which  claimed  the  attention  of 
ttiC  sovereigns,  the  interests  of  Columbus  were  not  forgotten. 
Ovando  was  ordered  to  examine  into  all  his  accounts,  withont 
undertaking  to  pay  them  off.     He  was  to  ascertain  the  damages 
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hP  hftil  siiHtaiucd  by  his  iinpriHonmoiit,  the  interruption  of  hi8 
nrivih'fit's,  and  the  conliscatit)n  of  his  I'lTccts.  All  the  pro[>crly 
coiiliscatcd  l)y  Hobadilla  was  to  be  restored  ;  or  if  it  had  been 
sold,  to  be  made  j;ood.  If  it  had  been  employed  in  the  royal 
service,  Colimibus  was  to  be  indenmilled  out  of  the  treasury  ;  if 
jjohaiiilla  had  appropriatinl  it  to  his  own  use,  Ik;  was  to  account 
for  it  out  of  his  piivate  purse.  iMpuil  care  was  to  be  taken  to 
iiideinnify  the  brothers  of  the  admiral  for  the  losses  they  had 
wroiiijfiilly  «iifr(M'ed  by  their  arrest. 

Cohunbus  was  likewise  to  receive  the  arrears  of  his  revenues, 
.and  the  same  were  to  be  [junctually  paid  to  him  in  future.  lie 
ffiw  permitted  to  have  a  factor  resident  in  the  island,  to  he 
present  at  the  nudting  and  marking  of  the  gold,  to  collect  his 
(hies,  and  in  short  to  attend  to  all  his  alTairs.  To  this  olllce  he 
appointed  Aloiizo  Sanche/,  de  Carvajal ;  and  the  sovereigns  coni- 
iiiamlt'd  that  his  agent  should  be  treated  v;ith  great  respect. 

The  lleet  appointed  to  convey  Ovando  to  his  government  was 
till!  largest  that  had  yet  sailed  to  the  New  World.  Jt  consisted 
of  thirty  sail,  fivi!  of  them  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  Iturdi'ii,  twenty-four  caravels  from  thirty  to  ninety,  ajul 
one  bark  of  twenty-five  tons.'  The  number  of  souls  eml)arke(l 
in  this  lleet  was  about  twenty-five  hundred  ;  many  of  them 
persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  with  their  families. 

That  Ovando  might  appear  with  dignity  in  his  new  ofiflcc,  he 
was  allowed  to  use  silks,  brocades,  precious  stones,  and  other 
articles  of  sumptuous  attire,  prohibited  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
ill  eonseipienee  of  the  ruinous  ostentation  of  the  nobility.  lie 
tvas  permitted  to  have  seventy-two  esijiiires  as  his  body-guard, 
ten  of  whom  were  horsemen.  With  this  expedition  sailed  Don 
Alon/o  l^Ialdonado,  appointed  as  alguazil  mayor,  or  chief 
justice,  in  place  of  Holdan,  who  was  to  be  sent  to  Spain.  There 
were  artisans  of  various  kinds  :  to  these  were  added  a  pdiysi- 
claii,  surgeon,  and  apothecary  ;  and  seventy-three  married  men' 
with  their  families,  all  of  respectable  character,  destined  to  lit! 
distributed  in  four  towns,  and  to  enjoj'  peculiar  privileges,  that 
they  might  form  the  basis  of  a  sound  and  useful  population. 
They  were  to  displace  an  e(|ual  number  of  the  idle  and  dissolute 
who  were  to  be  sent  from  the  island  :  this  excellent  measure  had 
been  especially  urged  and  entreated  by  Columbus.  There  was 
also  live  stock,  artillery,  arms,  munitions  of  all  kinds ;  every 
thing,  in  short,  that  was  re(iuired  for  the  supply  of  the  island. 

'  Mufioz,  part  incdit.    I.w  Vaum  f<ayH  the  fleet  couaisUd  of  thirty-two  sail.    He  stnto* 
from  ini-inory,  however;  Mufioz  from  docuutouU. 
>  Mufiuz,  11.  N.  Muiidu,  puit  iuediu 
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Such  was  the  style  in  which  Ovaiido,  a  fnvoritcof  Fcvdinaiid, 
ami  u  native  subject  of  rank,  was  lilted  out  to  enter  upon  Un. 
government  withlii'ld  from  Colunihus.  The  lleet  put  to  st!:i 
on  the  thirteenth  of  Feljiuary,  ir)()2.  In  the  early  par*  of 
the  voyage  it  was  encountered  by  a  terrible  storm  ;  one  of  the 
ships  foundered,  with  one  hinulred  and  twenty  pafssengers ;  the 
others  were  oblio;ed  to  tin'ow  overboard  eveiy  thing  on  dcciv, 
and  were  eonipletely  scattered.  Tiie  shores  of  Spain  were 
strewn  with  articles  fiom  the  Heel,  and  a  luinor  spread  tluU  all 
the  ships  had  \)crished.  When  this  reached  the  sovcl•ei^M)s, 
they  were  so  overcome  with  grief  tliat  they  shut  tluiinselveis  up 
for  eight  days,  and  admitted  no  one  to  their  presence.  The 
rumor  i)roved  to  be  incorrect ;  bu*  one  ship  was  lost.  The 
others  a.ssei'.'  led  again  at  the  island  of  (Jomera  in  the  Canaries, 
and  pursuing  their  voyage,  arrived  at  Sau  Domingo  on  the  liJth 
of  April.' 
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PROPOSITION   OF  COLUMBUS    RKLATIVE   TO  TIIE    RECOVERY   OF  TOE 

HOLY    SKPLLCIIKE. 

[ISOO-l.'jOl.l 

CoLiTMBUs  remained  in  the  city  of  Gran.ada  npwaixl  of  nine 
months,  endeavoring  to  extricate  his  affairs  from  the  confusion 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  rasii  conduct  of  Holia- 
dilhi,  and  soliciting  the  restoration  of  his  ollices  and  digmtics, 
During  this  tune  ho  constantly  experienci'd  llu?  smiles  and  at- 
tentions of  the  sovereigns,  and  i)romises  were  repeale<lly  nuide 
him  that  he  should  ultimately  be  reinstate(l  in  all  his  honors 
He  had  long  since,  however,  ascertaiiu'd  the  great  interval  that 
may  exist  between  i)romise  and  peri'ornumce  in  a  court.  Had 
he  been  of  a  morbid  and  repining  spirit,  he  had  ample  food  for 
misanthropy.  He  l)iheld  the  career  of  glory  which  he  had 
opened,  thronged  by  f.avored  adventurers;  he  witnessed  prepa- 
rations making  to  conve}'  with  unusual  pomj)  a  successor  to 
that  governuKMit  from  whi(di  he  had  been  so  wr(>ngfullY  and 
rud(dy  ejected  ;  in  the  mean  while  hi ;  own  career  was  inter- 
luptcd,  and  as  far  as  i)ublic  employ  is  a  gauge  of  royal  favor, 
lu!  remained  apparently  in  disgiace. 

His  sanguine  temperament  was  not  long  to  l)e  depressed  ;  i! 
checked  in  one  directitMi  it  broke;  forth  in  another.      His  vision 
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ary  imaf^inalion  was  an  internal  liglit,  which,  in  the  darkest 
times,  icpi'lh'd  all  outward  i>;loom,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
Bplciulid  images  and  gh^ions  speculations.  In  this  time  of  evil, 
his  vow  to  fnrnish,  williin  si'ven  years  from  the  time  of  his  dis- 
covery, fifty  thousand  foot  soldiers,  and  five  thousand  horse, 
for  the  rcccvery  c  '  tlie  holy  sepulchre,  recurred  to  his  memory 
with  peculiar  force.  The  time  had  elapsed,  but  the  vow  re- 
nmined  unfulfilled,  and  the  means  to  perform  it  had  failed  him. 
The  New  World,  with  all  its  treasures,  had  as  yet  produced  ex- 
IJCiisc  instead  of  profit ;  and  so  far  from  being  in  a  situation  to 
set  armies  on  f(K>t  by  his  own  contributions,  he  found  himself 
without  property,  without  power,  and  without  emp/ioy. 

Destilule  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  [)ious  intentions, 
lie  considered  it  his  duty  to  incite  the  sovereigns  to  the  cnter- 
prise ;  and  he  felt  emboldened  to  do  so,  from  having  originally 
proposed  it  as  the  great  object  to  vvhicli  the  profits  of  his  dis- 
coveries shoidd  be  dedicated.  lie  set  to  work,  therefore,  with 
jiis  accustomed  ze:d,  to  prepare  arguments  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  intervals  of  business,  he  sought  into  the  prophecies 
of  the  iioly  Scriptuies,  tlie  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  all  kinds 
of  s.icred  and  speculative  sources,  for  mystic  portents  and  rcve- 
liilions  which  might  In;  construed  to  bear  upon  the  discovery  of 
the  New  Woild,  the  conversion  of  the  (ientilcs,  and  the  recov- 
ery of  tlie  holy  sepulchre  :  tince  great  events  which  he  supposed 
to  l)e  predestined  to  succeed  cacii  othei'.  These  passages,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Carthusian  friar,  he  ai'ranged  in  onler,  illus- 
ti'iiled  by  poetry,  and  collected  into  a  manuscript  volume,  to  be 
delivered  U;  tlie  sovereigns.  He  i)repared,  at  the  same  time,  a 
long  letter,  wiitten  with  iiis  usual  fervor  of  spirit  and  sim- 
l)licity  of  heart.  It  is  one  of  tiiose  singular  compositions  which 
lay  open  the  visionary  |);ir't  of  his  cluiracter,  and  sliow  the 
inyslic  :ind  speculative  re-'ding  w  ilh  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  nurture  his  solemn  and  soaring  imagination. 

In  this  letter  he  urged  the  sovereigns  to  set  on  foot  a  crusade 
for  the  (U'livt'rance  of  .lerusalem  from  the  power  of  the  unbe- 
lievers. He  entreated  them  not  to  reject  his  present  advice  as 
extravagant  and  impracticable,  nor  to  heed  the  discredit  tluit 
iiiiiiht  b(!  cast  upon  it  by  others  ;  reminding  them  that  his  great 
selieme  of  discovery  had  originally  betii  treated  with  similar 
contempt.  He  avowed  in  the  fullest  manner  his  persuasion, 
that,  from  his  earliest  infimcy.  lu'  had  been  chosen  by  Heaven 
for  tht!  accomplishment  of  those  two  great  designs,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World,  and  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulciire. 
For  this  purpose,  in  his  tender  years,  he  had  beeu  guided  by  a 
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divine  impulse  to  embrace  the  profession  of  tlic  sea,  a  mode  of 
life,  lie  observes,  which  prochicos  an  iucHnation  to  in(iiiiie  into 
the  mysteries  of  nature  ;  una  he  had  been  gifted  witii  a  cuiious 
spirit,  to  read  all  kinds  of  chronicles,  geograi)hical  treatises 
and  works  of  philosophy.  In  meditating  upon  these,  his  iin- 
derstauding  had  been  opened  by  the  Deity,  "  as  with  a  pa'pable 
hand,"  so  as  to  discover  the  navigation  to  the  Indies,  and  lie 
had  been  inllamed  with  ardor  to  undertake  the  enterprise. 
''Animated  as  by  a  heavenly  fire,"  he  adds,  "  i  r-itme  to  your 
highnesses :  all  who  heard  of  my  enterprise  mocked  at  it ;  all 
the  sciences  I  had  acfpiired  profited  me  nothing  ;  seven  years 
did  I  pass  in  your  royal  court,  disputing  the  case  with  persons 
of  great  authority  and  learned  in  all  the  arts,  and  in  the  end 
ilicy  decided  that  all  was  vain.  In  your  highnesses  aluiic  re- 
mained faith  and  constancy.  Who  will  doubt  that  this  light 
was  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  illumining  you  as  well  Jis  myself 
with  rays  of  marvellous  brightness?  " 

Tliese  ideas,  so  repeatedly,  and  solemnly,  and  artlessly  ex- 
pressed, by  a  man  of  the  fervent  piety  of  Columbus,  show  how 
truly  his  discovery  arose  from  the  working  of  his  own  mind, 
and  not  from  information  furnished  by  others.  lie  considered 
it  a  divine  intimation,  a  light  from  Heaven,  and  the  fid(ihnenl 
of  what  had  been  foretold  by  our  Saviour  and  the  prophets 
Still  he  regarded  it  but  as  a  minor  event,  preparatory  to  the 
great  enterprise,  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  lie  pro- 
nounced it  a  miracle  effected  by  Heaven  to  animate  himself 
and  others  to  that  holy  undertaking  ;  and  he  assured  the  sov- 
ereigns that,  if  they  had  faith  in  his  present  as  in  his  fornier 
proposition,  they  would  assuredly  be  rewarded  with  e(in!ill}' 
triumi)hant  success.  He  conjured  them  not  to  heed  the  sneers 
of  such  as  'night  scoff  at  him  as  one  uidearned,  as  an  ignorant 
mariner,  a  woiklly  man  ;  reminding  them  that  the  Ilcdy  Spirit 
works  not  merely  in  the  learned,  but  also  in  the  ignorant ;  nay, 
that  it  reveals  things  to  come,  not  merely  by  rational  heinus. 
but  by  prodigies  in  animals,  and  by  mystic  signs  in  the  air  and 
in  the  heavens. 

The  enteri)rise  here  suggested  by  Cohnnbus,  however  idle  and 
extravagant  it  may  appear  in  the  present  day,  was  in  unison 
with  tlie  temper  of  the  times,  and  of  the  court  to  which  it  wis 
proposed.  The  vein  of  mystic  erudition  by  which  it  was  en- 
forc'il,  likewise,  was  suited  to  an  age  when  the  reveries  of 
the  cloister  still  coiitrolh'd  the  operations  of  the  caldnet  and  tlic 
cami).  The  spirit  of  th(>  crusades  had  not  y(!t  passed  away. 
In  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  at  the  iubtigation  of  its  digni- 
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t»ries,  every  cavalier  was  ready  to  draw  his  sword  ;  and  religion 
mingled  a  glowing  and  devoted  enthusiasm  with  the  ordinary 
excitement  of  warfare.  Ferdinand  was  a  religious  bigot ;  and 
the  devotion  of  Isabella  went  as  near  to  bigotry  as  her  liberal 
mind  and  magnanimous  spirit  would  permit.  Both  the  sover- 
eio-ns  wei'O  under  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  politicians  con- 
stantly guiding  their  enterprises  in  a  direction  to  redound  to 
the  temporal  power  and  glory  of  the  church.  The  recent  con- 
quest of  Granada  had  btjen  considered  a  European  crusade,  and 
had  gained  to  the  sovereigns  the  ei)ithet  of  Catholic.  It  was 
nalunU  to  think  of  cxtencling  their  sacred  victories  still  farther, 
and  retaliating  upon  the  infidels  their  domination  of  Spain, 
find  then-  long  triumphs  over  the  cross.  In  fact,  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  had  made  a  recent  inroad  into  Barbary,  in  the 
coarse  of  which  he  had  taken  the  city  of  Mclilla,  and  his  expe- 
dition had  been  pronounced  a  renewal  of  the  holy  wars  against 
the  inlidels  in  Africa.^ 

There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  proposition  of  Columbus 
that  could  be  regarded  as  preposterous,  considering  the  period 
and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  made,  though  it  strongly 
iliustiates  his  own  enthusiastic  and  visionary  character.  ^< 
must  be  recollected  that  it  was  meditated  in  the  courts  of  t!:e 
Aliiambra,  among  the  splendid  remains  of  Moorish  grandeur, 
wliere,  but  a  few  years  before,  he  had  beiield  the  standard  of 
the  faith  elevated  in  triumph  above  the  symbols  of  infidelity. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  one  of  those  moods  of 
liitr!'.  excitement,  when,  as  lias  l)een  observed,  his  soul  was 
elevated  by  the  contemplation  of  his  great  and  glorious  office  ; 
when  he  considered  himself  under  divine  insi)iration,  imparting 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  fullilling  tlie  high  and  holy  purposes 
for  which  he  had  been  predestined. - 


I  Oarilmy,  ITiKt.  EspnTm,  lib.  xix.  cnp.  6.  Ainoiii,'  the  collections  exintiiig  in  tlis 
library  of  the  Into  I'riiice  .'-'obiistiaii,  llioie  in  a  folio  which,  ninoriK  olluir  thiiien,  con- 
lainrt  a  papi'i-  or  letter,  in  whicii  in  a  calculation  of  the  pioliable  expeiices  of  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  inon,  for  the  coniiuent  of  the  Holy  Laud.  It  in  dated  lo09  or 
IJln,  ■.\m[  the  haiulwritini;  appears  to  be  of  the  nnme  lime. 

'  ColiiinooH  was  not  sinifular  in  this  belief;  it  was  onterlalncd  by  many  of  hi« 
7,enl^M^^  and  learned  ailmin-rs.  The  erinlite  lapidary,  .layme  Kerrer,  in  the  letter 
wiitten  to  tJoluinbuM  in  M'.i5,  al  tlie  command  of  the  soveruiBUs,  obiicrves :  "I  see  in 
tliJKaiircat  mystery  the  divine  and  infallible  rrovidence  sent  the  great  St. 'rhoinas 
from  ihe  west  into  the  east,  to  manifest  in  India  our  holy  and  Catholic  faitli:  and 
yi)u,  Sefior,  he  sent  in  an  oppor>ite  ilire<'lion,  from  the  east  into  the  west,  until  you 
fiavo  arrived  in  the  Orient,  into  ihe  extreme  part  of  Upi)er  India,  that  the  peoplo 
may  hear  that  wliich  llieir  ancestors  neiileeteil  of  the  preaching  of  St.  Thomas. 
TluK  shall  be  accomplished  what  was  written,  iu  omiifii  ti'rriim  f.rihit  ^oiuiD  rn. 
mw."  .  .  .  And  aiiain.  " 'I'he  ollice  which  you  hold.  Honor,  places  you  in  the 
li^lil  I'f  an  aptistle  and  ainliasi>ador  of  (iod,  sent  by  his  divine  judgment,  to  inalie 
Iviiiiwii  his  holy  name  in  unknown  lands.*'—  I.etra  de  Nfossen  .Tayme  Kerrer,  Navar- 
rtlc  Coleccion,  loin.  ii.  decjul.  US.  >See  also  the  opiuiou  expressed  uy  Agostiu* 
(Hiistiiiiani,  liis    coi.'.eiuporary,  In  h''  Polyglot  rsulter. 
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Thk  spopulation  rolalivo  to  the  I'ocovpry  of  the  holy  aoiinlchir 
held  but  n,  temponii y  s\v:\v  ovcm"  the  iniiid  of  Cohiinhiis.  i;;, 
thoughts  soon  returned,  with  reneweil  ardor,  to  their  would 
channel.  He  became  impatient  of  inaction,  and  s(jon  eonccivni 
a  leading  object  for  another  enterprise  of  discovery.  Th" 
achievement  of  Vaseo  de  Gama,  of  tlie  long-attempted  nnviiia- 
tion  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wad  one  of  the  si<iii!)l 
events  of  the  day.  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  following  i;i  his 
track,  liad  made  a  most  successful  voyage,  and  returned  wiili 
his  vessels  laden  with  the  p'-cclous  commodities  of  tlie  Kasi. 
The  riches  of  (.'aliciit  wure  now  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and 
the  splendid  trade  now  opened  in  diamonds  and  precious  sioiu's 
from  the  mines  of  Ilindostan  ;  in  i)earls,  gold,  silvei',  juiiber, 
ivory,  and  porcelain  ;  in  silken  stuffs,  costly  woods,  gums,  an.- 
niatics,  and  spices  of  all  kinds.  The  discoveries  of  the  sa\a;4o 
regions  of  the  New  World,  as  yet,  brought  little  revenue  tu 
Spain  ;  but  this  route,  suddenly  opened  to  the  luxMiiouH 
countries  of  the  East,  was  pouring  immediate  wealth  into 
Portugal. 

Columbus  was  roused  to  emulation  by  these  accounts.  He 
now  conceived  the  idea  of  a  voyage,  in  which,  with  his  M.siial 
enthusiasm,  he  hoped  to  surpass  not  merely  the  discovcrv  "f 
Vasco  de  Gama,  but  e/cn  those  of  his  own  previous  expedi- 
tions. According  to  his  own  observations  in  his  voy.iuc  tc 
Paria,  and  the  n-pofts  of  other  navigators,  who  had  ptirsiu' 1 
the  same  route  to  a  greater  distance,  it  ai)i)eart'd  that  (he  vu\\<\ 
of  Terra  Pirma  stretched  far  to  the  west.  The  southern  cors' 
of  Cuba,  which  he  considered  a  i)art  of  the  Asiatic  eoiiliii'  nt 
stretched  onward  toward  the  same  [loint.  The  currents  (,f  Ui 
Caribbean  Sea  must  pass  between  uiose  lands.  He  was  |ici- 
suaded,  therefore,  that  there  must  bi'  a  strait  existing  soiiu;- 
wdiere  thereabout,  opening  into  tln>  Indian  sea.  Tin-  siluali(Mi 
in  which  he  i)laced  his  eonjectural  strail  was  somewiicre  al><)iit 
what  at  present  is  called  tlie    Isthmus  of  Darien.'     Could  !u! 

■  Tian  Caaaa,  Ub.  il.  cap.  4.    Lud  Coauii  (tjxicitieii  the  vlciuity  of  Noiubre  Ut-  Diuti  u« 
the  plac?. 
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but  discover  such  a  passage,  and  tluis  link  the  New  lYorld  ho 
had  discovered,  with  the  oi)ulent  Oriental  regions  of  the  Old, 
lie  felt  that  he  should  make  a  inagniticeiit  close  to  his  labors, 
and  consummate  this  great  ol)jcct  of  his  existence. 

When  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  the  sovereigns,  it  was  listened 
to  with  great  attention.  Certain  of  the  royal  council,  it  is  said, 
endeavored  to  throw  difllculties  in  the  way,  observing  that  the 
various  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  the  low  state  of  the  royal 
treasury,  rendered  any  new  expedition  highly  inexpedient. 
They  intimated  also  that  Columbus  ought  not  to  l)e  einployefl 
until  his  good  conduct  in  Ilispaniola  was  satisfactorily  estab- 
lisiicd  by  letters  from  Ovando.  These  narrow-ndnded  sugges- 
tions failed  in  their  aim  ;  Isabella  had  implicit  conlldencc  in  th(j 
integrity  of  Columbus.  As  to  the  expense,  she  felt  that  whilo 
runiishing  so  powerful  a  fleet  and  splendid  retinue  to  Ovando, 
to  take  possession  of  his  government,  it  would  be  ungenerous 
and  ungrateful  to  refuse  a  few  ships  to  tho  disco I'crer  of  the 
Now  World,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  illustrious  enter- 
prises. As  to  Ferdinand,  his  cupidity  was  rouseJ  at  the  idea 
of  being  soon  put  in  ix)ssession  of  a  more  direct  and  safe  route 
to  those  countries  with  which  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  open- 
ing so  lucrative  a  trade.  The  project  also  would  occupy  the 
adnural  for  a  considerable  time,  and,  while  it  diverted  hira 
from  claims  of  an  inconvenient  nature,  would  employ  his 
talents  in  a  way  most  beneficial  to  the  crown.  However  the 
king  might  -l^^ubt  his  abilities  as  a  legislator,  he  had  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  skill  and  judgment  as  a  navigator.  If  such 
u  strait  as  the  one  supposed  were  really  in  existence,  Columbus 
was,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  one  to  discover  it.  His  prop- 
osition, therefore,  was  promptly  acceded  to;  he  was  author- 
ized to  fit  out  an  armament  immediately ;  and  repaired  to 
Seville  iu  th'  autumn  of  1501,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions. 

Though  this  substantial  enterprise  diverted  his  attention  from 
his  romantic  expedition  for  the  recover}'  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
it  still  continued  to  haunt  his  mind.  He  left  his  manuscript 
eolleetion  of  researches  among  the  prophecies,  in  the  hands  ot 
a  devout  friar  of  the  name  of  Gaspar  Gorricio,  who  assisted 
to  complete  it.  In  February,  also,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  I'ope 
Alexander  VII.,  in  which  he  apologizes  on  account  of  indispen- 
sable occupations,  for  not  having  repaired  to  Rome,  aeeording 
to  his  original  intention,  to  give  an  account  of  his  grand  discov- 
eries. After  briefly  relating  them,  he  adds  that  his  enterprises 
had  been  undertaken  with  intent  of  dedicating'  the  gains  to  the 
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recover}'  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  He  inciiliuns  his  vow  to  fur. 
nish,  within  seven  years,  fifty  thoiisaiul  foot  and  five  thoiisauii 
horse  for  the  purpose,  and  anotlier  of  like  force  witltiu  five  sue 
ceeding  years.  This  pious  intention,  he  laujcnls,  had  been  im- 
peded  by  the  arts  of  tlie  devil,  and  i»e  feared,  witiiout  divinu 
aid,  would  be  entirely  frustrated,  as  tlie  government  which 
had  been  granted  to  him  in  perpetuity  had  been  taivcn  from  him. 
He  informs  his  Holiness  of  his  being  about  to  embariv  on  au- 
other  voyage,  and  promises  solenmly,  on  his  return,  to  repair 
to  Home  without  delay,  to  relate  every  thing  by  word  of  mouth, 
as  well  as  to  present  him  with  an  account  of  his  voyages,  which 
he  had  kept  from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time,  iu  ihc 
style  of  the  Conmientaries  of  Cicsar.* 

It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  he  sent  his  letter  on  ihc 
subject  of  the  sepulchre  ix>  the  sovereigns,  together  with  the 
collection  of  prophecies.^  "We  have  no  account  of  tlie  manner 
in  which  tlie  proposition  was  received.  Ferdinand,  with  all  his 
bigotry,  was  a  shrewd  and  worldly  prince.  Instead  of  a  chival- 
rous crusade  against  Jerusalem,  he  preferred  making  a  i)acilic 
arrangement  with  the  Grand  Soldnn  of  Egypt,  who  had  men- 
aced the  destruction  of  the  sacred  edifice.  He  despatched, 
therefore,  the  learned  Peter  Martyr,  so  distinguished  for  his 
historical  writings,  as  ambassador  to  the  Soldan,  by  whom  all 
ancient  grievances  between  the  two  powers  were  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  conservation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  and  the  protection  of  all  Christian  pilgrims  re- 
sorting to  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  went  on  with  the  preparationr  for 
his  contemplated  voyage,  though  but  slowly,  owing,  as  Charle- 
voix intimates,  to  the  artifices  and  delays  of  Fonseca  and  his 


•  Navarrcte,  Colec.  Via?.,  torn.  if.  p.  145. 

*  A  lUiiiiiiHci'ipl  volume  coiituining  a  copy  of  this  lotlcr  and  of  the  coHection  of 
prophecies,  is  in  the  Columbian  I,ll)rary,  In  the  Ciithcilral  of  Seville,  where  llie  luillioi 
uf  IhiH  work  has  xeuti  and  examined  it,  Hiiiuc  publiHbing  the  liiHt  eililiun.  'I'lif 
title  and  some  of  the  early  pai{es  of  the  work  are  in  the  hiiiidwiiting  of  Feinaiulo 
('oliimbiiH,  the  main  body  or  the  work  is  by  a  utrango  hand,  prohably  by  the  Kriar 
Uatipar  Uorricio,  or  some  brother  of  hi»  Convent.  There  are  tiilliiig  niaiKiiiiil  ii(iu< 
or  correcllonn,  an<l  one  or  two  trivial  additionH  in  the  handwrilimi  of  ('(iliiinlMii<, 
CHpecially  a  paHHai;e  added  after  his  return  from  his  fourth  voyaife  and  shortly  ln'fnrt' 
fai8  death,  alluding  to  an  cclipxe  of  'he  moon  wliieh  took  place  during  liin  Kdjuiiiij  iii 
the  inland  of  .lamaica.  The  nandwrilinij  of  this  last  passage,  like  most  of  llic  ni.uiii- 
Bcript  of  Columbus  which  the  author  has  sevu,  is  small  and  delicate,  but  wants  the  linn- 
riess  and  distinetness  of  bis  earlier  writing,  liis  hand  having  doubtless  become  uiihieady 
by  aee  and  inflrmity. 

This  document  is  extremely  curious  as  containing  all  the  passages  of  Scripture  ai'U 
of  the  works  of  the  fathers  which  had  so  powerful  an  influonce  on  the  enthni'iai'iic 
mind  of  Columbus,  and  were  construed  by  him  into  mysterious  prophecies  and  revi'- 
lations.  The  volume  is  iu  good  preservation,  excepting  lliat  a  few  pages  have  been  cut 
out.  'I'he  writing,  though  of  the  l>eginning  of  the  lifteenlh  century,  is  very  distinct 
aud  IcKible.    The  library  tuurli  of  tbu  book  is  Eslautu  Z,  Tab.  138,  No.  2b. 
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„a(<nt.s.  lie  craved  perini.ssion  to  touch  at  the  island  of  llis- 
liiiiiiola  for  siii)plics  on  his  outward  voyage.  This,  however, 
the  sovereigns  forbade,  knowing  that  hv.  had  many  enemies 
in  the  island,  and  that  the  placi;  would  be  in  jri'cat  agitation  .'roii" 
till'  arrival  of  Ovando  and  the  removal  of  I'oliadilla.  'Huy 
consented,  however,  that  ho  should  touch  there  briefly  o;i  |.;.^ 
return,  by  which  time  they  hoped  the  island  would  be  restored 
totran(inillity.  lie  was  i)eiinitted  to  take  with  him  in  this  expe- 
dition his  brother  the  Adelantado,  and  his  son  Fernando,  then 
ill  liis  fourteenth  year ;  also  two  or  three  peisons  learned  in 
Arabic,  to  serve  as  interpreters,  in  ease  he  should  arrive  at  tlii; 
(Idininions  of  the  (Jrand  Khan,  or  of  any  f)ther  eastern  prince 
where  that  language  might  be  s})oken,  or  pai'tially  known.  In 
io|)ly  to  letters  relative  to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  his  rights, 
and  to  matters  concerning  his  family,  the  sovereigns  wrote  him 
a  letter,  dated  March  1  Ith.  1502,  from  Valencia  dc  Torre,  in 
wiiieli  they  again  solemnly  assured  him  that  their  capitulations 
witli  him  should  be  fullilled  to  the  letter,  and  the  dignities 
tlipioin  ceded  enjoyed  by  him,  and  his  children  after  him;  and 
if  it  should  be  neeessaiy  to  confirm  them  aiu'w,  they  would  do 
so,  and  secure  them  to  his  son.  licsides  which,  they  expressed 
their  dispositii^n  to  bestow  further  honors  and  rewards  upon 
himself,  his  brothers,  and  his  children.  They  entreated  him, 
therefore,  to  depart  in  peace  and  confidence,  and  to  leave  all 
liis  concerns  in  Spain  to  the  management  of  his  son  Diego. ^ 

Thi;^  was  the  last  letter  that  Columbus  received  from  the 
sovc'-eigns,  and  the  assurances  it  contained  were  as  ample  and 
a!).soliite  as  he  could  desii-e.  Kecei;'.  circumstances,  however, 
had  apparently  reinlered  him  dubious  of  the  future.  During 
the  time  that  he  passed  in  Seville,  previous  to  his  departure, 
he  took  measures  to  secure  his  fame,  and  i)rescrve  the  claims 
of  liis  famil}',  by  placing  them  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
native  country,  lie  had  copies  of  all  the  letters,  grants,  and 
privileges  from  the  sovereigns,  ai)pointing  him  admiral,  vice- 
roy, and  governor  of  the  Indies,  copied  and  authenticated  be- 
fore tiie  alcaldes  of  Seville.  Two  sets  of  these  were  transcribed, 
together  with  his  letter  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  -luau,  contain- 
ini,'a  circumstantial  and  eloquent  vindication  of  his  rights  ;  and 
two  letters  to  the  Hank  of  St.  ( Jeorgo,  at  (Jenoa.  assigning  to  it 
the  tenth  of  his  revenues,  to  be  eini>loyed  in  diminishing  the 
duties  on  corn  and  other  provisions  —  a  truly  benevolent  and 
patriotic  donation,  intended   for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his 

*  Las  Cnaue,  IliHt.  lud.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 
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niitivc  cit}".  Thcso  two  sets  of  (looniTKMits  ho  sent  liy  dilTorcnt 
individuiils  to  his  friend,  Doctor  Nicohi  OU'rJrjo,  formerly  am- 
bassador from  (ieiioa  to  tho  court  of  Spain,  riMiiu'stiiig  iijiu  t,, 
l)reserve  them  in  some  safe  deposit,  and  to  apprise  liis  sou 
Diego  of  the  same.  His  dissatisfaction  at  the  conchict  of  Uie 
Spanish  court  may  have  been  the  cause  of  tiiis  precautionary 
measure,  that  an  appeal  to  tlie  woild,  or  to  |)osti'rily,  niijfiit  lie 
in  the  power  of  his  descendants,  in  case  he  should  perisii  in  Hm 
course  of  his  voyage* 


'  These  docuineiits  Iny  unknown  in  the  0(leiii»o  rninily  iitiUI  1070,  wlien  I.iirciizo 
Odei'iKU  piX'Hented  Uieni  to  the  Koverinneiit  of  Ocnoii;  aiicl  Ihey  were  tli'iiuHiicil  in  iln, 
iiiehivfrt.  In  the  UiHluilmnceH  and  levoluUoMH  of  after  liniei*,  one  of  thene  cdpio  \v:h 
lakeii  lo  I'ariM,  and  the  other  diHappeared.  In  IHItl  the  latter  «an  diHcovntil  in  thu 
library  of  Ihu  deceaHed  (Joiint  Michel  AiikcIo  CaniliiaHo,  a  xenator  of  (ieiiiia.  It  Wi„| 
procured  hy  the  Kinn  of  Sardinia,  llien  H()vereii;n  of  (ieiioa,  r.iid  ifiveii  np  lij  liim  lo  iIk. 
city  of  (funoa  in  IS'Jl.  A  cuHtodia,  or  uioniiinent,  wan  erected  in  that  city  inr  il»  |iii.». 
vrvntion,  coiiHiHlIn);  of  n  inarhle  column  HiipportiiiL;  an  urn,  Hnrinonriled  liy  a  IhihI  (jf 
(Joliinihns.  The  documoiitu  were  deponited  in  tlie  urn.  'I'lieMe  papers  have  lieeti  pul,. 
liHhed,  lOKClher  with  an  hixtorical  inenioirof  Coliuiiliiis,  by  L).Uio.  llullista  CJi)oloriio, 
I'rofuanor  uf  Kioqucncu,  etc.,  iu  Ihu  Uuivumity  uf  Uuuua. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DKPAKTI;KK  ok  COLUMBUS  on  his  fourth  VOYAfJE  —  REFUSED 
AUMISSION  TO  THE  nAKUOK  OF  SAN  DOMINGO — EXPOSED  TO  A 
VIOLENT   TEMl'EST. 

[1502.] 

Af.E  was  rapidly  making  its  advances  uiwn  Columbus  when 
he  iiii(U'rtook  liis  fourth  and  hist  voyage  of  ihseovery.  He  had 
iilreiuly  numbered  sixty-six  years,  and  tliey  were  years  filled 
with  eare  and  trouble,  in  which  age  outstrips  the  march  of 
tiiuo.  His  constitution,  originally  vigorous  in  the  extreme,  had 
been  impaired  by  hards'  ips  and  exi)osures  in  every  clime,  and 
silently  preyed  upon  by  tiie  sufferings  of  the  mind.  His  frame, 
one.  powerful  and  commanding,  and  retaining  a  semblance  of 
strength  and  majesty  even  in  its  decay,  was  yet  crazed  by  in- 
firmities and  subject  to  paroxysms  of  excruciating  pain.  His 
intellectual  forces  alone  retained  their  wonted  health  and  en- 
crjiy,  i)rompting  him,  at  a  period  of  life  when  most  men  seek 
repose,  to  sally  forth  with  youthful  ardor,  on  the  most  toilsome 
and  adventurous  of  exi)editions. 

His  squadron  for  tlie  iiresent  voyage  consisted  of  four  cara- 
vels, the  smallest  of  tifty  tons  burden,  the  largest  not  exceed- 
injf  seventy,  and  the  crews  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred 
iuul  fifty  men.  With  this  little  armament  and  these  slender 
barks  did  the  venerable  discoverer  undertaki;  the  search  after 
a  strait,  which,  if  found,  must  conducrt  him  into  the  most 
remote  seas,  and  lead  to  a  complete  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe. 

In  this  arduous  voyage,  however,  he  had  a  faithful  counsel- 
lor, and  an  intrepid  and  vigorous  coadji-lor,  in  his  brother  Don 
Bartholomew,  while  his  younger  son  Fernando  cheered  him 
with  his  affectionate  sympathy.  He  had  learned  to  appreciate 
such  comforts,  from  being  too  often  an  isolated  stranger,  sur- 
rounded by  false  friends  and  [)ciliilious  enemies. 
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The   squadron  sailed  from    Cadiz  on  llic  !i(Ii  of   IMuv,  ruid 
piVisscd  oviT  to    Krcllla,  on  tlio  coast   tiC  Morocco,  where  ii  an. 
chored  on  the  i;Uh.     rndcrstanilint;-  that  tlie  rortii;j;iicse  i,Mni- 
son  was  closely  hesicfred  in  the  fortress  by  the  Moors,  and  ox- 
posed  to  great  peril,  Colunihus  was  ordeied  t(»  touch  tiicrc,  ainl 
render  all  the  assistance  In  his  power.     Hefore  his  arrival  tiio 
siege  had  been    raised,  Init  the   governor  lay  ill,  iiavin^  I  mmi 
wounded  in  an  assault.     Columbus  sent  his  brother,  the  J  le- 
lantado,  his  son  Fernando,  and  the  captains  of  the  caravels  on 
shore,  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  witli  expressions  of  frieiul- 
shij)   ai.d  civility,  and  olTcrs  of  the  services  of  his  siiiiadiou. 
Their  visit   and   message   gave  high   satisfaction,  and  several 
cavaliers  were  sent  to  wait  upon  the  admiral  in  return,  soine  of 
whom  were  relatives  of  his  deceased  wife,  Dona  Felipi)a  JMunuz. 
After  this  e>:eliange  of  civilities,  the  admiral  made  sail  on  the 
same  day,  and  continue     his  voyage.*     On  the  2.")th  of  May, 
he  arrived  at  the  Grand  Canary,  and  remained  at  that  and  Die 
adjacent   is.ands  for  a  few  days,  taking   in  wood  and  water. 
On  the  evening  of  the  25th  he  took  his  departure  for  the  New 
"World.      The   trade-winds  were   so    favoiable   that  the  little 
squadron  swept  gently  on  its  course,  without  shifting  a  sail, 
and  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June  at  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands, 
called  by  the  natives  Mantinino.'*    After  stopping  here  for  three 
days,  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  allow  the  seamen  tinie  to 
wash  their  clothes,  the  squadron  passed   to   the   west  of  the 
island,  and   sailed   to   Dominica,  about  ten    leagues   distant.' 
Columbus  continued  hence  along  the  inside  of  the  Antilles,  to 
Santa  Cruz,  then   along   the   south  side  of   Porto   Rico,  and 
steered  for  San  Domingo.     This  was   contrary  to  the  original 
plan  of  the  admiral,  vvlio  had  intended  to  steer  to  Jamaica,* 
and  thence  to  take  a  departui'o  for  the  continent,  and  explore 
its  coasts  in  search  of   the  su[)i)osed  strait.     It  was  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  the  sovereigns  also,  prohibiting  him  on  his  outward 
voyage  to  touch  at  Ilispaniola.     His  excuse  was  that  his  prin- 
cijial  vessel  sailed  extremely  ill,  could  not  carry  any  canvas, 
aiul    continually    embarrassed   and    delayed    the    rest  of  tlie 
.sfpiadron.^     lie  wished,  therefore,  to  exchange  it  for  one  of  the 
lieet  which  had  recently  conveyed  Oviiudo  to  his  government, 


I!  It'    ■'  V. 


>  IliHt.  del  Almiiunte,  cap.  88. 

'  Sui'ior  .Viiv:irit'lc  Hiippot'rs  iliirt  inland  to  bo  the  same  at  prcHPiil  callod  Hanta  I.iicia. 
From  th(;  distance  iK'twcen  il  aixl  Uoiniiiica,  an  Hlaled  liy  Feniuiulo  Coliimbuu,  it  wun 
liioie  pi'olialjj^  till'  pri'HL'iil  .Vluiliiiicu. 

•>   IliHt. del    .Vliniiaiile,  cap.  .SS. 

•  Lcltor  of  t'ulmiiliUH  from  .luiiiaica.    .lourind  of  I'orraH,  Navunute,  torn.  i. 

'J  >lir*t.  del    Aliiiiiuiilu,  uip.  SS.     l,uH  Ciwaa,  li'j.  il.  op.  5. 
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or  (()  purchase  some  oilier  vessel  at  San  Domingo  ;  nn<l  ho  was 
jicrsinided  that  he  would  not  l)e  blamed  for  departing  from  his 
onlers,  in  a  case  of  such  imi)ortance  to  the  safety  und  succes.s 
of  his  exi)edition. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  situation  of  the  island  at  this 
nionieut.  Ovando  had  reached  .San  Domingo  on  the  1 'ith  of 
April-  He  had  been  received  with  the  accustomed  ceremony  on 
the  shore,  by  Hobudilla,  accompanied  by  the  priucipal  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  town.  He  was  escorted  to  the  fortress,  where  his 
eoiiiniission  was  read  in  form,  in  pi-eseiice  of  all  the  authorities. 
The  usual  oaths  were  taken,  and  ceremonials  observed  ;  and  the 
new  governor  was  hailed  with  great  demonstratious  of  obedi- 
ence and  satisfaction.  Ovando  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
oliici'  with  coolness  and  prudence,  and  treated  Hol)adilla  with 
11  courtesy  totally  opixjsite  to  the  rudeness  with  which  the  latter 
h:ul  superseded  Colinnbus.  The  emptiness  of  mere  odicial 
rank,  when  unsustaincd  by  merit,  was  shown  in  the  case  of 
Uohadilla.  The  moment  his  authority  was  at  an  end  ail  his  im- 
portance vanished.  He  found  himself  a  solitary  and  neglected 
man,  di  serted  by  those  whom  he  hail  most  favored,  and  he 
experienced  the  wortblessness  of  the  popularity  gained  by 
courting  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  multitude.  Still 
there  is  no  record  of  any  suit  having  been  instituted  against 
him ;  and  Las  Casas,  who  was  on  the  spot,  declares  that  he 
never  heard  any  harsh  thing  si)okeu  of  him  by  the  cohjuists.^ 

The  conduct  of  Holdan  and  his  accomplices,  however,  under- 
went a  strict  investigation,  and  nuiny  were  arrested  to  be  sent 
to  S[)ain  for  trial.  They  ap[tcared  undismayed,  trusting  to  the 
inliucnce  of  their  friends  in  Spain  to  i)rotect  them,  and  many 
relying  on  the  wi'll-known  disposition  of  the  IJishop  of  Fonseca 
to  favor  all  who  had  been  opposed  to  Columbus. 

The  fleet  which  had  brought  out  Ovando  was  now  ready  for 
sea;  and  was  to  take  out  a  number  of  the  princii)al  delintiuents. 
and  many  of  the  idlers  and  profligates  of  the  island,  liobadilla 
was  to  embark  in  the  principal  sliii),  on  board  of  which  he  \nit 
an  immense  amount  of  g(jld,  the  revenue  collected  for  the 
crown  during  his  government,  and  which  ho  confidently  ex- 
pected would  atone  for  all  his  faults.  There  was  one  solid  mass 
of  virgin  gold  on  board  of  this  ship,  which  is  famous  in  the  old 
Spanish  chronicles.  It  had  been  found  by  a  female  Indian  in  a 
brook,  on  the  estate  of  Francisco  de  CJaray  and  Miguel  Diaz, 
aud  had  been  taken  by  Bobadilla  to  send  to  the  king,  making 
•  ■ 

1  Lub  CaLUt.,  liiel.  ii.d.,  Iil>.  il.  I'up,  3. 
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tlie   owners   a  suitublo   coti)|H>ns:ition.     It  was  said  to  weigh 
tliivu  tlioiiHiUid  Nix  liiiiKli'cd  outsti'llunos.' 

Large  quaiilitii's  of  gold  were  lilu-wiso  sjiippo*!  in  (he  IU>Pt, 
by  (lie  followi'is  of  K'old:iii,  and  other  adventurers,  the  wealtli 
gained  by  the  siifl'erings  of  tlie  nnhappy  natives.  Auu^i'g  tli" 
varions  persons  who  were  to  sail  in  the  prineipal  ship  was  llic 
nnfortnnate  (Jnarionex,  the  onee  powerfnl  caeicpie  of  tin;  Vcjru 
lie  had  Ixven  eunlined  ni  Fort  Coneeption  ever  since  his  eapliuv 
after  (lie  war  of  lliguey,  and  was  now  to  be  sent  a  eaplivc  m 
chains  to  Spain.  In  one  of  the  ships,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Cui- 
vajal,  the  agent  of  Cohnnbus,  hail  pnt  fonr  tliousand  |)ieeeH  of 
gold,  to  be  remitted  to  him,  l)eing  part  of  his  property,  eitlicr 
recently  collected  or  recovered  from  tlie  hands  of  BobadiUa.- 

The  preparations  were  all  made,  .and  tl»e  (leet  was  ready  to 
put  to  sea,  when,  on  the  2lith  of  Jnne,  the  scpiadron  of  ('(jlmn. 
bus  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tin;  river.  Ho  imnuMhati^ly  sint 
I'edro  de  Terreros,  capUiin  of  one  of  the  caravels,  on  shore  to 
wait  on  Ovaudo,  and  .explain  to  him  that  the  pnrixKse  of  liis 
coming  was  to  procure  a  vessel  in  exchange  for  one  of  his  ea'a- 
vels,  which  was  extremely  defective.  He  reciuested  permissio- 
also  to  shelter  his  sipiadron  ni  the  harbor;  us  he  apprelienilcu, 
from  various  indications,  an  a|»proachnig  storm.  This  ri'(iiu,!sl 
was  refused  by  Ovando.  Las  Cassis  tliinks  it  probable  th:il  lie 
had  instructions  from  the  .sovereigns  not  to  admit  ('Dliiinhiis, 
and  that  he  was  further  swayed  by  prudent  considerations,  as 
San  Domingo  was  at  that  moment  crowded  with  the  most 
virulent  enemies  of  the  admual,  many  of  them  in  a  high  stale 
of  exasperation,  from  recent  i)roceedings  whiclji  had  taken  place 
against  them." 

When  the  ungracious  roiuaal  of  Ovando  was  brought  to  Col- 
umbus, and  he  found  all  shelter  denied  him,  he  sought  at  Kiust 
to  avert  the  danger  of  the  lleet,  which  w:us  about  to  sail.  He 
sent  back  the  oflicer,  therefore,  to  the  governor,  entreating  liiiii 
uot  to  p(!rmit  the  (leet  to  put  to  sea  for  several  days,  a.ssiiiing 
him  that  there  were  indubiUibh;  signs  of  an  impemling  tempest. 
This  second  request  was  equally  fruitless  with  the  lir.st.  The 
weather,  to  an  inexperienced  eye,  was  fair  and  tranquil ;  the 
pilots  and  .seamen  were  im[)atii'nt  U)  depart.  They  scoHi'd  at 
tlu!  prediction  of  the  admiral,  ridiculing  him  as  a  false  i)roplu't, 
and  they  persuaded  Ovando  not  to  detain  the  (leet  on  so  unsub- 
stantial a  pretext. 

It  was  hard  treatment  of  Columbus,  thus  to  be  denied  the 


>  Lan  CaHitH,  UiHt.  Iiij.,  lib.  11.  cap.  5. 
*  Liui  Cattail,  ubi  Hup. 
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relief  which  the  statu  of  his  Hhips  irquircd,  and  to  he  cxcludetl 
in  time  of  distit'HH  fioin  tin-  vmy  htiil»oi  hi-  liiul  diHCoveied. 
lie  retired  from  the  river  full  of  ^^rief  imd  indij^njitioii.  His 
crew  murmured  loudly  at  heiuo;  slmt  out  from  ii  port  of  their 
own  nation,  where  even  Htruii^era,  under  similar  eircumHtaiiccM, 
would  be  admitti'd.  They  repined  at  havin<ij  embarked  with  a 
commander  liable  to  wueli  treatment,  and  autieipated  nothinjj; 
but  evil  from  a  voyage,  in  whieh  they  were  i'xposed  to  the 
(lungers  of  the  Hca,  and  repulsed  from  the  protection  of  the 
land. 

Bcinj;  confident,  from  his  observations  of  those  natural  phe- 
nomena in  which  he  was  deeply  skilled,  that  the  anticipated 
Btorm  could  not  be  distjint,  and  expectin<^  it  fiom  the  laud  side, 
Columbus  kept  his  fi'cble  squadron  close  to  the  sliorc,  and 
sought  for  secure  anchorage  iu  some  wild  bay  or  river  of  the 
island. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  of  IU)l)adilla  set  sail  from  San  Do- 
mingo, and  stood  out  conlidcntly  to  sea.  Within  two  days  the 
pieilietions  of  Columbus  were  verified.  One  of  those  tremen- 
dous hurricanes,  which  sometimes  sweep  those  latitudes,  had 
{inulually  gathered  up.  Tlu;  baleful  appearance  of  the  heavens, 
llic  wild  look  of  the  fwcan,  the  rising  murumr  of  the  winds,  all 
gave  notice  of  its  api)roach.  The  fleet  had  scarcely  reached  the 
(".isteru  point  of  Ilispaniola  when  the  tempest  burst  over  it 
with  awful  fury,  involving  every  thing  in  wreck  and  ruin.  The 
ship  on  board  of  which  were  Hobadilla,  Roldan,  and  a  number 
of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Columbus,  was  swallowed  up 
with  all  its  crew,  and  with  the  celebrated  mass  of  gold,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  ill-gotten  treasure,  gamed  by  the  miseries 
of  the  Indians.  Many  of  the  ships  were  entirely  lost,  some  re- 
turned to  San  Domingo,  in  shattered  condition,  and  only  one 
waa  enabled  to  continue  her  voyage  to  Spain.  That  one,  ac- 
cording to  Fernando  Cohnnbus,  wtus  the  weakest  of  the  lleet, 
»nd  had  on  board  the  four  thousaud  pieces  of  gold,  the  property 
of  the  admiral. 

During  the  early  i^art  of  this  storm  the  little  squadron  of 
Columbus  remained  tolerably  well  sheltered  by  the  land.  On 
the  second  day  the  tempest  increased  in  violence,  and  the  night 
coming  on  with  unusual  darkness,  the  ships  lost  sight  of  each 
other  and  were  separated.  The  admiral  still  kept  close  to  the 
bliore,  and  sustained  no  damage,  "'he  others,  fearful  of  the 
land  in  such  a  dark  and  boisterous  night,  ran  out  for  sea-room, 
and  encountered  the  whole  fury  of  the  elements.  For  several 
daj-s   tliey    were   driven    al)out    at     the    mercy   of    wind    and 
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wave,  fearful  each  moment  of  sliipwreek,  ami  s'ving  up  each 
other  as  lost.  The  Adelantado,  who  eoininandecl  the  shin 
already  meutionecl  as  being  scarcely  seawortlty,  ran  the  most 
imminent  hazard,  and  nothing  but  his  consummate  seauiaiiKiiin 
enabled  him  to  keep  her  afloat.  At  length,  after  various  vicis- 
situdes, they  all  arrived  safe  at  Port  llermoso,  to  the  west  of 
San  Domingo.  The  Adelantado  had  lost  his  long-boat ;  and 
mU  the  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  admiral,  had 
stistained  more  or  less  injury. 

AVhen  Columbus  learnt  the  signal  destruction  that  had  over- 
whelmed his  enemies,  almost  before  his  eyes,  he  was  deeply 
impressed  with  awe,  and  considered  his  own  preservation  as 
little  less  than  miraculous.  Both  his  son  Fernnndo  and  the 
venerable  historian  Las  Casas  looked  upon  the;  ovenl  us  one  of 
those  awful  judgments  which  seem  at  times  to  deal  forth  tem- 
poral retribution.  They  notice  tiie  circumstance,  that  while 
the  enemies  of  the  admiral  were  swallowed  up  by  the  ra<rin;i 
sea,  the  only  ship  of  the  fleet  which  was  enabled  to  pursue  hor 
voyage,  aud  reach  her  port  of  destination,  was  the  frail  hark 
freighted  with  the  property  of  Columbus.  Tlie  evil,  howcvir, 
in  this,  as  in  most  circumstances,  overwlit-lnied  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty.  In  the  ship  with  IJobadilla  and  Uoldaii, 
perished  the  captive  Guarionex,  the  unfortunate  cacique  of 
the  Vega.* 


CHAFTER  II. 


VOTAGE   ALONG  THE  COAST  OF   HONDURAS. 

[1502.] 

For  srrcral  days  Columbus  remained  in  Port  Hcrmoso,  to 
repair  his  »  cssels  and  permit  his  crews  to  repose  and  refresh 
themselves  after  the  late  tempest.  He  had  scarcely  left  this 
harljor  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  anotlier  storm 
in  Jacquemel,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Port  IJrazil. 
Hence  he  sailed  on  the  14th  of  July,  steering  for  Terra  Firnia. 
Tiie  weather  falling  perfectly  calm,  he  was  borne  awa}'  by  the 
currents  until  he  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  some  little 
islands  near  Jamaica,'^  destitute  of  springs,  but  where  the  sea- 


1  I>M  CasaR,  ni-t.  Iiid.,  lib.  ii.  cop^  6.    Hlat.  del  Almlramte,  cap.  88. 
I  guppowd  to  bv  the  Moraot  Keys. 
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jDcn  obtained  a  sui)ply  of  water  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand 
ou  the  beaeh. 

The  calm  continuing,  ho  was  swept  away  to  the  groui)  of 
small  islands,  or  keys,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  to  which, 
iu  141)4,  he  i-vd  given  the  name  of  The  Gardens.  He  had 
scarcely  touched  there,  however,  when  the  wind  sprang  ui) 
from  a  favorable  quarter,  and  he  was  enaJjled  to  make  sail  on 
Ills  destined  course,  lie  now  stood  to  the  south-west,  and  after 
a  few  days  discovered,  on  the  3Uth  of  July,  a  small  but  elevated 
ishuul,  agreeable  to  the  eye  from  the  variety  of  trees  with  which 
it  was  covered.  Among  these  was  a  great  number  of  lofty 
pines,  from  which  eircumstance  Columbus  named  it  Isla  de 
I'inos.  It  has  always,  however,  retained  its  Indian  name  of 
Guanaja,*  which  has  been  extended  to  a  number  of  smaller 
islands  surrounding  it.  This  group  is  within  a  few  leagues  of 
the  coast  of  Honduras,  to  the  east  of  the  great  bay  or  gulf 
of  that  name. 

The  Adelautado,  with  two  launches  full  of  people,  landed  on 
the  principal  island,  which  was  extremely  verdant  and  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  resembled  those  of  other  islands,  excepting 
that  their  foreheads  were  narrower.  While  the  Adelautado 
was  on  shore,  he  beheld  a  great  canoe  arriving,  as  from  a  dis- 
tant and  important  voyage.  He  was  struek  with  its  magnitude 
and  contents.  It  was  eight  feet  "'ide,  and  as  long  as  a  galley, 
though  formed  of  the  trinik  of  a  single  tree.  In  the  centre 
was  a  kind  of  awning  or  cal»in  of  palm-leaves,  after  the  man- 
ner of  those  in  the  gondolas  of  Venice,  and  sudieiently  close  to 
exclude  both  sun  and  rain.  Under  this  sat  a  cacique  with  his 
wives  and  children.  Twenty-five  Indians  rowed  the  canoe, 
and  it  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  articles  of  the  manufacture  and 
natural  production  of  the  adjacent  countries.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  bark  had  come  from  the  province  of  Yucatan,  which 
is  about  forty  leagues  distant  from  this  island. 

The  Indians  in  the  canoe  a[)peared  to  have  no  fear  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  read;  y  went  aUmgside  of  the  admiral's  caravel. 
Columbus  was  overjoyed  at  thus  having  brought  to  him  at 
once,  without  trouble  or  danger,  a  collection  of  specimens  of 
nil  the  important  articles  of  this  part  of  the  New  World.  He 
examined  with  great  curiosity  and  interest  the  contents  of  the 
canoe.  Among  various  utensils  and  weai)ons  similar  to  those 
already  found  among  the  natives,  he  perceived  others  of  a 
much  superior  kind.     There  were  hatchets   for  eutting  wood, 

>  Calieil  iu  huiiiu  uf  thu  Kn^lish  mapti  Bonacoa. 
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formed  not  of  stone  but  copper ;  wooden  svrords,  with  channels 
on  each  side  of  tlie  blade,  in  which  sharp  Hints  were  firmly 
lixed  by  cords  made  of  the  intestines  of  fishes  ;  being  the  same 
kind  of  weapon  afterward  found  among  the  Mexicans.  There 
were  copper  bells,  and  other  articles  of  the  same  metal,  totijc'lher 
with  a  rude  kind  of  crucible  in  which  to  melt  it ;  various  \essol8 
and  utensils  neatly  formed  of  clay,  of  marble,  ind  of  haitl 
wood ;  sheets  and  mantles  of  cotton,  worked  and  dyed  wiih 
various  colors  ;  gr^at  quantities  of  cacao,  a  fruit  as  yet  unknown 
to  the  Spaniards,  but  which,  as  they  soon  found,  the  luitivos 
held  in  great  estimation,  using  it  both  as  food  and  money. 
There  was  a  beverage  also  extracted  from  maize  or  Indian  corn, 
resembling  beer.  Their  provisions  consisted  of  bread  made  of 
maize,  and  roots  of  various  kinds,  similar  to  those  of  Ilispaniola. 
From  among  these  articles  Columbus  collected  siicli  :is  were 
important  to  send  as  specimens  to  Spain,  giving  the  natives 
European  trinkets  in  exchange,  with  which  they  were  highly 
satislied.  They  appeared  to  manifest  neither  astonishment  nor 
alarm  wheu  ou  board  of  the  vessels,  and  surrounded  by  people 
who  must  have  been  so  strange  and  wonderful  to  them.  The 
women  wore  mantles,  with  which  they  wrapped  themselves, 
like  the  female  Moors  of  Granada,  and  the  men  had  cloths  of 
cotton  round  their  loins.  Both  sexes  appeared  more  partieuhu' 
about  these  coverings,  and  to  have  a  (pucker  sense  of  personal 
modesty  than  any  Indians  Columbus  had  yet  discovered. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  superiority  of  their 
implements  and  manufactures,  were  held  by  the  admiral  as 
indications  that  he  was  approaching  more  civilized  nations. 
He  endeavored  to  gain  particular  information  from  these  Indians 
about  the  surrounding  countries  ;  but  as  they  si)oke  a  differont 
language  from  that  of  his  interpreters,  he  could  undersliuKl 
them  but  imperfectly.  They  informed  him  that  they  h;ul 
just  arrived  from  a  country,  rich,  cultivated,  and  industrious, 
situated  to  the  west.  They  endeavored  to  impress  him  with  :i;i 
idea  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  regions,  and  the 
people  in  that  quarter,  and  urged  him  to  steer  in  that  direction. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  Columbus  had  he  followed  their 
advice.  Within  a  day  or  two  he  would  have  arrived  at  Yuca- 
tan ;  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  the  other  opulent  countries 
of  New  Spain  would  have  necessarily  followed  ;  t!ie  Southern 
Ocean  would  have  been  disclosed  to  him,  and  a  succession  of 
splendid  discoveries  would  have  shed  fresh  glory  on  his  declin- 
ing age,  instead  of  its  sinking  amidst  gloom,  neglect,  and 
disappointment. 
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The  admiral's  whole  mind,  however,  was  at  present  intent 
upon  discovering  the  strait.  As  the  countries  described  by 
the  Indians  lay  to  the  west,  he  supposed  that  he  could  easily 
visit  them  at  some  future  time,  by  running  with  the  trade- 
winds  along  the  coast  of  Cul)a,  which  he  imagined  must  con- 
tinue on,  so  as  to  join  them.  At  present  he  was  determined  to 
seek  the  mainland,  the  mountains  of  which  were  visible  to  the 
south,  and  apparently  not  many  leagues  distant ;  *  by  keeping 
along  it  steadfastly  to  the  east,  he  must  at  length  arrive  to 
wiierc  he  supposed  it  to  ha  severed  from  tho  coast  of  Paria  l)y 
an  iotervening  strait ;  and  passing  through  this,  he  should  soon 
make  his  way  to  the  8pice  Islands  and  the  richest  parts  of 
India.'^ 

He  was  encouraged  the  more  to  persist  in  his  eastern  course 
hy  infrrmation  from  the  Indians,  that  there  were  many  places 
in  tiiat  direction  which  abounded  with  gold.     Much  of  the  infor- 


It; " : 


nialion  which   he  gathered 


among 


these    people  was   derived 


from  an  old  man  more  intelligent  tiian  the  rest,  who  appeared 
to  l)e  an  ancient  navigator  of  these  seas.  Columbus  retained 
him  to  serve  as  a  guide  along  the  coa'  %  ai.d  dismissed  his  com- 
panions with  many  presents. 

Leaving  the  island  of  Guanaja,  he  stood  southwardly  for  the 
mainland,  and  after  sailing  a  few  leagues  discovered  a  cape, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caxinas,  from  its  being  covered 
with  fruit  trees,  so  called  by  the  natives.  It  is  at  present 
known  as  Cape  Honduras.  Here,  on  Sunday  tl)e  14th  of  August, 
the  Adelantado  landed  with  the  cai>iains  of  the  caravels  and 
many  of  the  seamen,  to  attend  mass,  which  was  performed 
under  the  trees  on  the  sea-shore,  according  to  the  pious  custom 
of  the  admiral,  whenever  circumstances  would  permit.  On 
the  17th  the  Adelantado  again  landed  at  a  river  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  point,  on  the  bank  of  which  he  displayed  the 
hanners  of  Castile,  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  their  Catholic  Majesties ;  from  which  circumstance  he  named 
this  the  River  of  Possession.' 

At  this  place  they  found  upward  of  a  hundred  Indians  as- 
sembled, laden  with  bread  and  maize,  fish  and  fowl,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  These  they  laid  down  as  presents 
before  the  Adelantado  and  his  party,  and  drew  back  to  a  dis- 
tance without  speaking  a  word.  The  Adelantado  distributed 
among  them  various  trinkets,  with  which  they  were  well  pleased 

'  Journal  of  Porras,  Navarrelo,  torn.  I. 

*  l.aH  (!aHaH,  Ub.  il.  cup.  20.     liL-ttiT  of  ColiiinliiiH  from  Jamaica. 
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ami  appeared  the  next  day  in  the  same  plr,:>o,  in  greater  num 
bers,  with  still  more  abundant  supplies  of  pro'  isions. 

The  natives  cf  this  ncighborhootl,  and  for  a  eonsidorablo  (lis. 
tancc  eastward,  had  higher  foreheads  than  those  of  the  islaiuls. 
They  were  of  different  langnagcs,  and  varied  from  each  other 
in  their  decorations.  Some  were  entirely  naked ;  and  their 
bodies  were  marked  by  means  of  fire  with  the  figures  of  variouy 
animals.  Some  wore  coverings  about  the  loins ;  others  shoit 
cotton  jerkins  without  sleeves ;  some  wore  tresses  of  hair  in 
front.  The  chieftains  had  caps  of  white  or  colored  cotton 
When  arrayed  for  any  festival,  they  painted  their  faces  blaelv, 
or  with  stripes  of  various  colors,  or  with  circles  round  the 
eyes.  The  old  Indian  guide  assured  the  admiral  tiiat  many  of 
them  were  cannibals.  In  one  part  of  the  cotist  the  natives  had 
their  ears  bored,  and  hideously  distended ;  which  caused  the 
Spaniards  to  call  that  region  la  Costa  de  la  Oreja,  or  "The 
Coast  of  the  Ear."  ^ 

From  the  River  of  Possession,  Columbus  proceeded  along 
what  is  at  present  called  the  coast  of  Honduras,  beating  against 
contrary  winds,  and  struggling  with  currents,  which  swept 
from  the  east  like  the  constant  stream  of  a  river.  He  often 
lost  in  one  tack  what  he  had  laboriously  gained  in  two,  fre- 
quently making  but  two  leagues  in  a  day,  and  never  more  than 
five.  At  night  he  anchorotl  under  the  land,  through  fear  cf 
proceeding  along  an  unknown  coast  in  the  dark,  but  was  often 
forced  out  to  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  currents.^  In  all  this 
time  he  experienced  the  same  kind  of  weather  that  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  coast  of  Hisi)aniola,  and  had  attended  him  more 
or  less  for  upward  of  sixty  days.  There  was,  he  says,  almost 
an  incessant  tempest  of  the  heavens,  with  heavy  rains,  uiul 
Buch  thunder  and  lightning  that  it  seemed  lus  if  the  end  of  tlie 
world  was  at  hand.  Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  drench- 
ing rains  and  rending  thunder  of  the  tropics  will  not  think 
his  description  of  the  storms  exaggerated.  His  vessels  were 
strained  so  that  their  seams  opened  ;  the  sails  and  rigging  were 
rent,  and  the  provisions  were  damaged  by  the  rain  and  by  the 
leakage.  The  sailors  were  exhausted  with  labor  and  harassed 
with  terror.  They  many  times  confessed  their  sins  to  each 
other,  and  prepared  for  death.  "  I  have  seen  many  tempests," 
says  Columbus,  "  but  none  so  violent  or  of  such  long  dura- 
tion." He  alludes  to  the  whole  series  of  storms  for  upward 
of  two  months,   since   he  bad   been   refused  shelter  at  San 

I  LattCawiH,  lib.  ii.  cup.  Jl.     Hint  del  Alniirantu,  cap.  90. 
*  UUt.  Uul  Almirnute,  cup.  ttU. 
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Poniingo.  During  a  great  part  of  this  time  he  had  suffered 
extremely  from  tlie  gout,  aggravated  by  his  watchfulness  and 
anxiety.  His  illness  did  not  prevent  his  attending  to  his 
duties ;  he  had  a  small  cabin  ov  chamber  constructed  ou  the 
Htern,  whence,  even  wlien  confined  to  his  bed,  he  could  .  ^(>p  a 
look-ont  and  regulate  the  sailing  of  the  ships.  Many  times  he 
was  so  ill  that  he  thought  his  end  approaching.  His  anxious 
mind  was  distressed  about  his  brother  the  Adelantado,  whom 
he  had  persuaded  against  his  will  to  come  on  this  e.\piditioii, 
and  who  was  in  the  worst  vessel  of  the  squadron.  He  Inmeiitod 
also  having  brought  with  him  his  son  Fernando,  exposing  him 
at  so  tender  an  age  to  such  perils  and  hardships,  although  the 
youth  bore  them  with  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran. 
Often,  too,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  son  Diego,  and  the  cares 
and  perplexities  into  which  his  death  might  plunge  him.^  At 
longtii,  after  struggling  for  upward  of  forty  days  since  leaving 
the  Cape  of  Honduras,  to  make  a  distance  of  about  seventy 
leagues,  they  arrived  on  the  14  th  of  September  at  a  cape  where 
the  coast,  making  an  angle,  turned  directly  south,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  easy  wind  and  free  navigation.  Doubling  the  point, 
they  swept  off  with  flowing  sails  and  hearts  filled  with  joy ; 
and  the  admiral,  to  commemorate  this  sudden  relief  from  toil 
and  peril,  gave  to  the  Cape  the  name  of  Oracias  a  DioSy  or 
Thanks  to  God.* 


CHAFIER    ni. 

VOYAGE     ALONQ    THE     MOSQUITO     COAST,     AND     TUANSACTIONS    AT 

CARIARI. 
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[1503.] 

After  doubling  Cape  Gracias  a  Dies,  Columbus  sailed  di- 
rectly south,  along  what  is  at  present  called  the  Mosquito  shore. 
The  land  was  of  varied  character,  sometimes  rugged,  with 
craggy  promontories  and  points  stretching  into  the  sea,  at 
other  places  verdant  and  fertile,  and  watered  by  abundant 
streams.  In  the  rivers  grew  immense  reeds,  sometimes  of  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  thigh :  they  abounded  with  fish  and  tor- 
toises, and  alligators  basked  on  the  banks.  At  one  place  Co- 
lumbus passed  a  cluster  of  twelve  small  islands,  on  which  grew 

I  Liitter  from  .Taniiiica.    Navnrretc  Oolec,  torn.  i. 

*  Las  Caaati,  lib.  11.  cup.  21.    Hist,  del  Almlrante,  cup.  91. 
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a  fruit  resembling  the  lemon,  on  which  account  he  called  them 
the  Limonares.^ 

After  sailing  about  sixty-two  leagues  along  this  coast,  heiin' 
greatly  in  want  of  wood  and  water,  the  squadioii  aneliored  on 
the  IGth  of  September,  near  a  copious  river,  ui)  whicli  the  boats 
were  sent  to  procure  the  requisite  supplies.  As  they  were  re- 
turning to  their  ships,  a  sudden  swelling  of  the  sea,  rushiiiir  in 
and  encountering  the  rapid  current  of  the  river,  caused  a  violent 
commotion,  in  which  one  of  the  botits  was  swallowed  up, 
and  all  on  board  perished.  This  melancholy  event  luul  a 
gloomy  effect  \\\K)\\  the  crews,  alieady  dispirited  and  ctucwoiii 
irom  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  and  Columbus,  sliaiiiii^ 
their  dejection,  gave  the  stream  the  sinister  name  of  El  liio  del 
Desastre^  or  the  River  of  Disaster."^ 

Leaving  this  unlucky  neighborhood,  they  continued  for  sev- 
eral days  along  the  coast,  until  finding  liotii  liis  ships  anil  Ins 
people  nearly  disabled  by  the  buffetings  of  tlu;  U>nipests,  Colnin- 
bus,  on  the  2r)th  of  September,  cast  anchor  between  a  .small 
island  and  the  main-land,  in  what  appeared  a  (ionnnodioiis  and 
delightful  situation.  The  island  was  covered  with  groves  of 
palm-trees,  cocoanut-trees,  bananas,  and  a  delicate  and  fragrant 
fruit,  which  the  admiral  continually  mistook  for  tiie  niiralx)- 
laue  of  the  East  Indies.  The  fruits  and  flowers  and  odoriferous 
shrubs  of  the  island  sent  forth  grateful  perfiunes,  so  that 
Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  La  lluerta,  or  The  (iarden.  It  was 
called  by  the  natives,  Quiribiri.  Immediately  (opposite,  at  a 
short  league's  distance,  was  an  Indian  village,  named  C'ariari, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  rive^-.  The  country  around 
was  fresh  and  verdant,  finely  diversified  by  noble  iiills  and 
forests,  with  trees  of  such  height  that  Las  Casas  says  they 
appeared  to  reach  the  skies. 

When  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  8hii)s,  they  gathered  to- 
gether on  the  coast,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  war-clubs, 
and  lances,  and  prepared  to  defend  their  shores.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  made  no  attempt  to  land  during  that  or  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  but  remained  quietly  on  board  repairing  the  ships, 
airing  and  drying  the  damaged  provisions,  or  reposing  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  When  the  savages  perceived  that 
these  wonderful  beings,  who  had  arrived  in  this  strange  man- 
ner on  their  coast,  were  perfectly  pacific,  and  made  no  move- 
ment to  molest  them,  their  hostility  ceased,  and  curiosity  pre- 


*  V,  Martyr,  ducad.  Hi.  lib.  iv.    These  may  have  been  the  lime,  a  §mall  and  extramely 
Bcid  BpccieH  of  the  letnoii. 

1  LoeCaeaF,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.     IlUt.  del  Almintnlp.  rnn.  01.    Journal  of  I'orras. 
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dominated.  They  made  various  pacific  signals,  waving  their 
mantles  like  banners,  and  inviting  the  Spaniards  to  land.  Grow- 
inc  still  more  bold,  they  swam  to  the  ships,  bringing  off  man- 
tles and  tunics  of  cotton,  and  ornaments  of  the  inferior  sort  of 
tfoKl  called  guainn,  which  they  wore  about  their  necks.  These 
they  offered  to  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral,  however,  forbade 
all  trallic,  making  them  presents,  but  taking  nothing  in  ex- 
change, wishing  to  impress  them  with  a  favoral)le  idea  of  the 
liberality  and  disintcrestechiess  of  the  white  men.  The  pride 
of  the  savages  was  touched  at  the  refusal  of  their  proffered 
gifts,  and  this  supposed  contempt  for  their  manufactures  and 
productions.  They  endeavored  to  retaliate,  by  pretending  like 
indifference.  On  returning  to  shore,  they  tied  together  all  the 
Kuro[)ean  articles  which  had  been  given  them,  without  retain- 
ing the  least  trifle,  and  left  them  lying  on  the  strand,  where  the 
Spaniards  found  them  on  a  subsequent  day. 

Finding  the  strangers  still  declined  to  come  on  shore,  the 
natives  tried  in  every  way  to  gain  their  conHdence,  and  dispel 
the  distrust  which  their  hostile  demonstrations  might  have 
caused.  A  boat  approaching  the  shore  cautiously  one  day,  in 
quest  of  some  safe  place  to  procure  water,  an  ancient  Indian, 
of  veujrable  demeanor,  issued  from  amon<^  the  trees,  bearing  a 
white  banner  on  the  end  of  a  statf ,  and  leading  two  girls,  one 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  other  about  eight,  having 
jewels  of  guanin  about  their  necks.  These  he  brought  to  the 
boat  and  delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  making  signs  that  they 
were  to  be  detained  as  hostages  while  the  strangers  should  be 
on  shore.  Upon  this  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth  with  confidence 
and  filled  their  water-casks,  the  Indians  remaining  at  a  distance, 
and  observing  the  strictest  care,  neither  by  word  no-  move- 
ment to  cause  any  new  distrust.  When  the  boats  were  about 
to  return  to  the  ships,  the  old  Indian  made  signs  that  the  young 
girls  should  be  taken  on  board,  nor  would  he  admit  of  any  de- 
nial. On  entering  the  ships  the  girls  showed  no  signs  of  grief 
nor  alarm,  though  ?  unrounded  by  what  to  them  must  have  been 
uncouth  and  formidable  beings.  Columbus  was  careful  that 
the  confidence  thus  placed  in  him  should  not  be  abused.  After 
feasting  the  young  females,  and  ordering  them  to  be  clothed 
and  adorned  with  varions  ornaments,  he  sent  them  on  shore. 
The  night,  however,  had  fallen,  and  the  coast  was  deserted. 
They  had  to  return  to  the  ship,  where  they  remained  all  night 
under  the  careful  protection  of  the  admiral.  The  next  morning 
he  restored  them  to  their  fritinds.  The  old  Indian  received 
them  with   joy,  and   manifested  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kind 
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troatmcnt  they  had  experienced.  In  the  evening,  however 
when  the  boats  went  on  shore,  the  young  girls  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  a  multitude  of  tlieir  friends,  and  returned  all  the 
piesents  they  had  received,  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon 
to  retain  any  of  them,  although  they  must  have  been  precious 
in  their  eyes ;  so  greatly  was  the  pride  of  these  savages  piciued 
at  having  their  gifts  refused. 

On  the  following  day,  as  the  Adelantado  approached  the 
shore,  two  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  entering  the  walor, 
took  him  out  of  the  l)oat  in  their  arms,  and  carrying  him  to 
land,  seated  him  with  great  ceremony  on  a  grassy  bank.  Don 
liartholomew  endeavored  to  collect  information  from  tliein 
respecting  the  country,  and  ordered  the  notary  of  the  squadron 
to  write  down  their  replies.  The  latter  immediately  prepared 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  proceeded  to  write  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  Indians  behold  this  strange  and  mysterious  process,  than 
mistaking  it  for  some  necromantic  spell,  intended  to  he 
wrought  upon  them,  they  tied  with  terror.  After  some  time 
they  returned,  cautiously  scattering  a  fragrant  powder  in  the 
air,  and  burning  some  of  it  in  such  a  direction  that  the  smoke 
should  be  borne  toward  the  Spaniards  by  the  wind.  This  was 
apparently  intended  to  counteract  any  baleful  spell,  for  they 
regarded  the  strangers  as  beings  of  a  mysterious  and  super- 
uatural  order. 

The  sailors  looked  n\x)n  these  counter-charms  of  the  Indians 
with  equal  distrust,  and  apprehended  something  of  magic ;  nay, 
Fernando  Columbus,  who  was  present,  and  records  the  scene, 
appears  to  doubt  whether  these  Indians  were  not  versed  in  sor- 
cery, and  thus  led  to  suspect  it  in  others. • 

Indeed,  not  to  conceal  a  foible,  which  was  more  characteristic 
of  the  superstition  of  the  age  than  of  the  man,  Columbus  him- 
self  entertained  an  idea  of  the  kind,  and  assures  the  sovereigns, 
in  his  letter  from  Jamaica,  that  the  people  of  Cariari  and  its 
vicinity  are  great  enchanters,  an '  he  intimates  that  tlie  two 
Indian  girls  who  had  visited  his  ship  had  magic  powder  con- 
cealed about  their  persons.  He  adds,  that  the  sailors  attributed 
all  the  delays  and  hardships  experienced  on  that  coast  to  their 
being  under  the  influence  of  some  evil  spell,  worked  by  the  witch- 
craft of  the  natives,  and  that  they  still  remained  in  that  belief.' 

)  Hint,  del  Almlrante,  cap.  91. 

•  Letter  from  •Juiimina. 

Note.  — We  find  iiiHtanccR  of  the  satiio  kltid  of  supprsllllon  In  the  work  of  Marca 
Polo,  and  as  ColumbuH  conMidfred  hiiiiHcIf  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coiintrlen  dencribod 
by  thai  traveller,  he  may  have  lieen  inlluenced  in  IhiH  rt-Hpuol  L>y  Iiih  imiialiuiiii. 
Bpi'aUiiig  of  the  iMhind  of  S-occotora,  (  miiiia),  Marco  I'dIo  obBervuH :  "The  iuhabil- 
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For  several  days  the  squadron  remained  at  this  place,  dnring 
which  time  the  ships  were  cxainined  and  repaired,  and  the 
crews  enjoyed  repose  and  the  recreation  of  the  hind.  The 
Adi'huitado,  with  a  band  of  armed  men,  made  cxcnrsions  on 
siiore  to  collect  information.  There  was  no  pure  gold  to  be 
met  with  here,  all  their  ornaments  were  of  guanin  ;  but  the 
natives  assured  the  Adelantado,  that,  in  proceeding  along  the 
coast,  the  ships  would  soc:i  arrive  at  a  country  where  gold  was 
in  great  abundance. 

In  examining  one  of  the  villages,  the  Adelantado  found,  in  a 
lari^c  house,  several  sepulchres.  One  contained  a  human  body 
embalmed :  in  another,  there  were  two  bodies  wrapped  in 
cotton,  and  so  preserved  as  to  be  free  from  any  disagreeable 
odor.  They  were  adorned  with  the  ornaments  most  precious 
to  them  when  living  ;  and  the  sepulchres  were  decorated  with 
rude  carvings  and  paintings  representing  various  animals,  and 
sometimes  what  appeared  to  be  intended  for  portraits  of  the 
deceased.'  Throughout  most  of  the  savage  tribes  there  appears 
to  have  been  great  veneration  for  the  dead,  and  an  anxiety  to 
preserve  their  remains  undisturbed. 

When  about  to  sail,  Columbus  seized  seven  of  the  people, 
two  of  whom,  apparently  the  most  intelligent,  he  selected  to 
serve  as  guides  ;  the  rest  he  suffered  to  depart.  Ilis  late  guide 
he  had  dismissed  with  presents  at  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cariari  manifested  unusual  sensibility  at  this 
seizure  of  their  countrymen.  They  thronged  the  shore,  and 
sent  off  four  of  their  principal  men  with  presents  to  the  ships, 
imploring  the  release  of  t!ie  prisoners. 

The  admiral  assured  them  that  he  only  took  their  compan- 
ions as  guides,  for  a  short  distance  along  the  coast,  and  would 
restore  them  soon  in  safety  to  their  homes.  He  ordered 
various  presents  to  be  given  to  the  ambassadors ;  but  neither 
his  promises  nor  gifts  could  soothe  the  grief  and  apprehension 
of  the  natives  at  beholding  their  friends  carried  away  by  beings 
of  whom  they  had  such  mysterious  apprehensions.* 

antH  dual  more  ill  Borcery  and  witchcraft  lliun  any  other  people,  although  forbidden  by 
tiioir  urchbixhop,  who  excommunicuteH  and  nnuthematizeH  them  for  the  sin.  Of  tliix, 
however,  they  mal{c  little  account,  and  if  any  vcHgel  belonging  to  a  pirate  ehould  injure 
one  of  theirM,  they  do  not  fail  to  lay  him  under  a  Hpell,  ro  that  he  cannot  proceed  on  bin 
cniiae  until  he  haH  made  HatiHfaclion  for  the  damn)j;c;  and  even  although  be  Hhould  have 
ft  fair  and  leading  wind,  they  have  the  power  of  cauHing  it  to  change,  and  thereby  obli. 
giiiK  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  return  to  the  iHland.  They  can  in  lilte  manner,  cauef; 
Ibe  Hea  to  become  calm,  and  at  their  will  can  raise  tempests,  occasion  sbipwreclcs,  and 
m'oduce  many  other  extraordinary  effects  that  need  not  be  particularized.  —  Marco  Polo^ 
btioli  iii.  cap.  35,  Kng.  translation  by  W.  Marsden. 

■  l.as  Casas,  lib.  ii.  cap.  21.    Uist.  del  Almirante,  cap.  91. 

*  Ibid,    llist.  d«l  Almlraot«,  oap.  01.    LoUer  oX  Columbus  from  Jamaica, 
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On  the  5th  of  October  the  squadron  departed  from  Cariari, 
and  sailed  along  what  is  at  present  called  Costa  Riea  (or  llie 
Rich  Coast),  from  the  gold  and  silver  mines  found  in  after 
years  among  its  mountains.  After  sailing  about  twenty-two 
leugues  the  ships  anchored  in  a  great  bay,  about  six  leagues  in 
length  and  three  in  breadth,  full  of  islands,  with  elianiiols 
opening  between  them,  so  as  to  present  three  or  four  entrances. 
It  was  called  by  the  natives  Caril)aro,*  and  luul  been  jiuinted 
out  by  the  natives  of  Cariari  jus  plentiful  in  gold. 

The  islands  were  beautifully  verdant,  eovered  with  groves, 
and  sent  forth  the  fragrance  of  fruits  and  (lowers.  T'lie  chiin- 
nels  between  them  were  so  deep  and  free  from  j-ocks  that  tlie 
ships  sailed  along  them,  as  if  in  canals  in  the  streets  of  a  city, 
the  spars  and  rigging  brusiiing  the  overhanging  branches  of  the 
trees.  After  anchoring,  tlio  boats  lauded  on  one  of  the  islands, 
wliere  they  found  tw(!nty  canoes.  The  jX'oi)le  were  on  shore 
among  the  trees.  Being  encouraged  by  the  Indians  of  Cariari, 
who  accomi)anied  the  Spaniards,  they  soon  advanced  with  con- 
fidence. Here,  for  the  fii-st  time  on  this  coast,  the  Spaniards 
met  with  specimens  of  pure  gold  ;  the  natives  weainng  large 
plates  of  it  suspended  round  their  necks  by  cotton  cords  ;  they 
had  ornaments  likewise  of  guanin,  rudely  shaped  like  eagles. 
One  of  them  exchanged  a  plate  of  gold,  equal  in  value  to  ton 
ducats,  for  three  hawk's  bells. '^ 

On  the  following  day  the  boats  proceeded  to  the  main-land 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  country  around  was  high  and 
rough,  and  the  villages  were  generally  i)ei"ched  on  the  hoiglits. 
They  met  with  ten  canoes  of  Indians,  their  heads  decorated  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  coronets  formed  of  the  claws  of  l)easts 
and  the  quills  of  birds  ; '  most  of  them  had  i)lates  of  goUl  alx)ut 
their  necks,  but  refused  to  part  with   them.     The    Spaniards 

'  In  some  English  maps  tbts  bay  is  called  Almirnnte,  o-  Carnaboco  Bay.  The 
channel  hy  which  Columbus  entered  is  sUll  called  lioca  del  Alniiruute,  ur  the  Muulb  of 
the  Admiral. 

*  Journal  of  Porraa,  Nsv*rreta,  torn.  1.  *  P.  Uurtyr,  deoad.  ill.  lib.  v. 
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brought  two  of  them  to  the  admiral  to  serve  as  guides.  One 
had  a  plate  of  pure  gold  worth  fourteen  ducats,  another  an  eagle 
worth  twenty-two  ducats.  Seeing  the  great  value  which  the 
strangers  set  upon  this  metal,  they  lussured  them  it  was  to  be 
litid  ill  abundance  within  the  distance  of  two  days'  journey  ; 
and  mentioned  various  places  along  the  coast  whence  it  was 

Veragua,   which  wab  about  twenty-five 


procured,  particularly 
leagues  distant.* 


The  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  was  greatly  excited,  and  they 
would  gladly  liave  remained  to  barti'r,  but  the  admiral  discour- 
aacd  all  disposition  of  the  kind.  lie  barely  sought  to  collcc) 
specimens  and  information  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  and 
tiicii  pressed  forward  in  (piest  of  the  great  object  of  his  (inter' 
prise,  the  imaginary  strait. 

Sailing  on  the  17th  of  October,  from  this  bay,  or  rather  gulK 
he  began  to  coast  this  region  of  rei)Uted  wealth,  since  called  tin* 
coast  of  Veragua;  and  after  sailing  about  twelve  leagues  ar- 
rived at  a  large  river,  which  his  son  Fernando  calls  the  Guaig. 
Here,  on  the  boats  being  sent  to  land,  about  two  hundicd  In- 
dians appeared  on  the  shore,  armed  with  clubs,  lances,  aiK' 
swords  of  palm-wood.  The  forests  echoed  with  the  sound  of 
wooden  drums,  and  the  bhusts  of  conch-shells,  their  usiud  war 
signals.  They  rnsned  into  the  sea  up  to  their  waists,  brandisii- 
iiig  their  weapons,  and  splashing  the  water  at  the  Spaniards  n» 
token  of  defiance  ;  but  were  soon  pacified  by  gentle  signs  and 
the  intervention  of  the  interpreters,  and  willingly  bartered 
away  their  ornaments,  giving  seventeen  plates  of  gold,  worth 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ducats,  for  a  few  toys  and  triiles. 

AVlien  the  Spaniards  returned  the  next  day  to  renew  their 
trallic,  they  found  the  Indians  relapsed  into  hostility,  souudnig 
their  drums  and  shells,  and  rushing  forward  to  attack  the  boats. 
An  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  wounded  one  of  them  in  ilie 
arm,  checked  their  fury,  and  on  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  they 
fled  with  terror.  Four  of  the  Spaniards  sprang  on  shore,  pur- 
suing and  calling  after  them.  They  threw  down  their  weapons 
and  came,  awe-struck,  and  gentle  a.s  land)s,  bringing  three 
plates  of  gold,  and  meekly  and  thankfully  receiving  whatever 
w:us  given  in  exchange. 

Continuing  along  the  coast,  the  admiral  anchored  in  the 
mouth  of  another  rivei',  called  the  Catiba.  Here  lilvewise  the 
sound  of  drums  and  conchs  from  among  the  forests  gave  notice 
Uiat  the  warriors  were  assembling.     A  canoe  soon  came  off  with 

■  Coliiinbus'H  Lotter  from  Jamaica. 
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two  Indians,  who,  after  (•xc'li!iiij;iii;j;  !i  few  words  witli  tlio  "m- 
UM'pieU'is,  cntciT*!  llic  :ulinir:il's  ^liip  with  fcaili-ss  ('oiiddi'iioe- 
jiml  I)oiii<j;  salislicd  of  liu!  friciidly  iiiU-utions  of  tiio  Hlrantr,.,,, 
rt'tiinu'd  to  thi'ir  cacicitii!  with  a  favoral>lo  report.  The  hoiUs 
landed,  and  the  Spaniards  were  kindly  reci-iveil  hy  tin;  e;ui(|U(;. 
Ho  was  naked  like  his  snhjeets,  nor  distinguished  in  any  way 
from  then),  e.\eei»t  l)y  the  «;reat  deferenee  with  whieh  he  was 
treated,  and  l!y  a  trillin;^  atti'iition  paid  to  his  personal  eumfort, 
liolng  protected  from  a  shower  of  rain  by  an  immense  li-af  of 
a  tree.  He  had  a  larjj;e  plate  of  «;old,  which  he  readily  uav(> 
in  cxehanj^e,  and  permitted  his  pe«)[)le  to  do  the  name.  Nine- 
teen plates  of  pnre  gold  wi're  proenreti  at  this  place.  Here, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  New  World,  the  Spaniards  met  with  si{,Mis 
of  solid  architectnre  ;  finding  a  great  nniss  of  stncco,  formcil 
of  .stone  :ind  lime,  a  piece  of  which  was  retained  l)y  theaihniial 
as  a  specimen,'  consithn'ing  it  an  indication  of  liis  a[)[)roaeli  to 
coimtiios  where  the  arts  were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation. 

lie  had  intended  to  visit  other  rivers  along  this  coast,  hnl  lliu 
wind  coming  on  to  lilow  freshly,  he  ran  before  it,  passing  in 
sight  (»f  (ivc  towns,  where  his  interpreters  a.ssnred  him  he  uiiLihi 
procnre  gre:it  qnantities  of  gold.  One  tliey  pointed  ont  us 
V'eragna,  which  has  since  given  its  name  to  the  whole  province. 
If^-re,  they  said,  were  the  richest  mines,  and  here  most  of  the 
plates  of  gold  were  fabricated.  On  the  following  day  they  ar- 
rived oj)posite  a  village  called  Cubiga,  and  here  Cohnnbns  w.xs 
informed  that  the  conntry  of  gold  terminated.''  He  resolved 
not  to  return  to  explore  it,  considering  it  as  discovered,  and  its 
mines  secured  to  tlie  crown,  and  being  anxions  to  arrive  at  tlie 
supposed  strait,  which  he  flattered  himself  could  be  at  no  great 
distance. 

Im  fact,  during  his  whole  voj'age  along  the  coast,  he  had  been 
under  the  inllucncc  of  one  of  his  f  re(iuent  delusions.  From  the 
Indians  met  with  at  the  Island  of  Guanaja,  just  arrived  from 
Yucatan,  he  had  received  accounts  of  some  great,  and,  a.s  far 
as  he  could  understand,  civilized  nation  in  the  interior.  This 
intimation  had  been  corroborated,  as  he  imagined,  by  the 
various  tribes  with  which  he  had  since  communicated.  In  a 
sa*)scquent  letter  to  the  sovereigns  he  informs  them  that  all  the 
Indians  of  this  coast  concurred  in  extolling  the  inagniflceuce  of 
the  country  of  (  j:n.nTT'.  situated  at  ten  days'  journey,  l)y  land, 
to  tiie  west.  Thic  pi  •.)ple  cf  that  region  wore  crowns,  and  brace- 
lets- and  aukkts  of  gold,  and  garments  embroidered  with  it. 
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They  used  it  for  all  Ihoir  doiiieHti(!  [)urpoHes,  oven  to  the  orna- 
menting ami  embosHiiig  of  their  seaUs  and  tables.  On  bei.ig 
bIiowii  coral,  the  Indians  deolareU  that  the  women  of  Ciguaro 
wore  hands  of  it  about  their  heads  and  nocks.  I'epptir  and 
otbiT  spices  i)eing  kIiowii  thein,  were  e(pially  said  to  aboniid 
lliere.  They  described  it  as  a  connliy  of  coniinoroo,  with  grout 
fairs  and  Hea[)orts,  in  which  «hii)s  arrived  armed  with  cannon. 
riie  people  w(!re  warlike,  also,  arniod  like  the  Si)aiiiard3 
with  swords,  bucklers,  cuirasses,  and  cross-bows,  and  they 
were  mounted  on  horses.  Above  all,  Columbus  undersl^md 
from  them  iiiat  the  i.;ea  continued  round  to  Ciguare,  am',  that 
ten  days  lK"ond  it  was  the  tJangos. 

These  n»ay  have  been  vague  and  wandering  runiora  concern- 
ing the  distant  kingdoms  of  IMexico  and  Torn,  and  many  of  the 
details  may  have  boon  lillod  up  by  the  imagination  of  Cokunbus. 
Tliey  made,  however,  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind.  He 
sn|i[)Osed  that  Ciguare  must  be  .some  province  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Khan,  or  .some  other  ciistorn  potentate,  and  as  the  sea 
reached  it,  he  concluded  it  wa.s  on  the  opi)osito  side  of  a  i)onin- 
suhi,  bearing  the  same  position  with  respect  to  Veragua  that 
FonUuabia  does  with  Tortosa  in  Spain,  or  Pisa  with  Venice  in 
Italy.  Uy  proceeding  farther  eastward,  therefore,  he  must  soon 
arrive  at  a  strait,  like  that  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  he 
coiihl  pass  into  another  sea,  and  visit  this  country  of  Ciguare, 
and,  of  course,  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  lie  accounted 
for  the  circumstance  of  his  having  arrived  so  near  to  that  river, 
by  the  idea  which  he  had  long  entertained,  that  geographers 
were  mistaken  as  to  the  circumference  of  the  glol)e ;  that  it 
was  smaller  than  was  generally  imagined,  and  that  a  degree  of 
the  equinoctial  line  was  but  fifty-six  miles  and  two-thirds.* 

With  these  ideas  Columbus  determined  to  press  forward, 
leaving  the  rich  country  of  Veragua  unexplored.  Nothing 
(otild  evince  more  clearly  his  generous  aml)ition,  than  hurry- 
ing in  this  brief  manner  along  a  coast  whore  wealth  was  to  be 
i;;itliered  at  every  sten,  for  the  purixxse  of  seeking  a  strait 
wliicli,  iiowevcr  it  might  produce  vast  lK?nefit  to  mankind, 
could  yield  little  else  to  himself  than  the  glory  of  the  discovery. 


*  Letter  of  Columbus  from  .TaiuaicA.    Navarrete  Colec.,  torn.  i. 
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CHAFfER  V. 

DISCOVERY     OP     PUERTO    BKM.O     AND     EL     RETRETE  — COLLMHL'S 
ABANDONS   THE   SEARCH    AFTER  THE   STRAIT. 

[1502.] 

On  the  2(1  of  November  the  sqnailion  anchored  in  a  spfwioiis 
and  jomniwlious  har1)or,  where  the  vessels  coiiUl  api^oadi 
close  to  the  shore  without  danger.  It  was  surrountlod  by  an 
elevated  country ;  open  and  cultivated,  with  liouses  within  how- 
shot  of  each  other,  surrounded  ))y  fruit-trees,  groves  of  pahns, 
and  fields  producing  maize,  vegetables,  and  the  delicious  pine- 
apple, so  that  the  whole  neighborhood  had  the  mingled  aijpuar- 
ance  of  orchard  and  garden.  Columbus  was  so  plcjused  with 
the  excellence  of  the  harbor  and  the  sweetness  of  the  surround- 
ing country  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Puerto  Bello.'  It  is 
one  of  the  few  places  along  tliis  coast  which  retain  the  appella- 
tion given  by  the  illustrious  discoverer,  it  is  to  be  regreLlod 
that  they  have  so  generally  been  discontinued,  as  they  were  so 
often  records  of  his  feelings,  and  of  circumstances  attending 
the  discovery. 

For  seven  days  they  were  detained  in  this  port  l)y  heavy 
rain  and  stormy  weather.  The  natives  repaired  fn^in  all 
quarters  in  canoes,  bringing  fruits  and  vegetables  and  ball  of 
cotton,  but  there  was  no  longer  gold  offered  in  trallic.  The 
cacique  and  seven  of  his  princii)al  chieftains  had  small  plates 
of  gold  hanging  in  their  noses,  but  the  rest  of  the  natives 
appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  all  ornaments  of  the  kind 
They  were  generally  naked  and  painted  red ;  the  cacicpie  alone 
was  painted  black." 

Sailing  hence,  on  the  9th  of  November,  they  proceedeil  eiiiht 
leagues  to  the  eastward,  to  the  point  since  known  as  Noini)re 
de  I)ios  ;  but  being  driven  back  for  some  distance,  they  anciiori'd 
in  a  harbor  in  the  vicinity  of  three  small  islands.  These,  with 
the  adjacent  country  of  the  main-land,  were  cultivated  with 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  and  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  wlienco 
Cohunl)i*8  called  the  harbor  Tucrto  de  Hastimentos,  or  I'ort  of 
Provisions.  Here  they  remained  until  the  2.'{d,  cndcavoiinij,'  to 
repair   their   vessels,    which    leaked   excessively.     They    were 

>  Las  CBHnn,  Hb.  \\.  cnp.  m.    IliBt.  del  Almlrante. 
•  I'elor  Miul}i,  iKcml.  iii   lib.  iv. 
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pierced  in  all  parts  by  the  teredo  or  worm  which  aboundb  in 
the  tropical  seas.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  man's  fiuger,  and  borea 
ihroii"'li  the  stoutest  planks  and  timbers,  so  as  soon  to  destroy 
any  vessel  that  is  not  well  coppered.  After  leaving  this  port 
tliey  touched  at  another  called  Guiga,  where  above  three  hun- 
dred of  the  natives  appeared  on  the  shore,  some  with  provisions, 
•xn(\  some  with  golden  ornaments,  which  they  offered  in  barter. 
VVitliout  making  any  stay,  however,  the  admiral  urged  his 
«r;iy  forward  ;  hrt  rough  and  adverse  winds  again  obliged  him 
to  take  shelter  in  a  small  port,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  not 
above  twenty  paces  wide,  beset  on  each  side  with  reefs  of  rocks, 
tiic  sharp  points  of  which  rose  above  the  surface.  Within, 
tliere  was  not  room  for  more  than  five  or  six  ships ;  yet  the 
poit  was  so  deep  that  they  had  no  good  anchorage,  unless  they 
approached  near  enough  to  the  land  for  a  man  to  leap  on 
sliore. 

Kioin  the  smallncss  of  the  harbor,  Columbus  gave  it  the 
name  of  El  Retrete,  or  The  Cabinet.  He  had  been  betrayed 
into  this  inconvenient  and  dangerous  i)ort  by  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  the  seamen  sent  to  examine  it,  who  were  always 
eager  to  come  to  anchor  and  have  comnmnication  w^ith  the 
shore.' 

The  adjacent  country  was  level  and  verdant,  covered  with 
hoihage,  but  with  few  trees.  The  i)ort  was  infested  with 
alligators,  which  basked  in  the  sunshine  on  the  beach,  filling 
the  air  with  a  powerful  and  musky  odor.  They  were  timorous, 
ami  (led  on  being  attacked,  but  the  Indians  affirmed  that  if 
Ihcy  found  a  man  sleei)ing  on  the  shore  they  would  seize  and 
(hag  him  into  the  water.  Tiiese  alligators  Columbus  pro- 
noimce<l  to  be  the  same  as  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile.  For  nine 
days  the  scpiadron  was  detained  in  this  port  by  tempestuous 
wcallier.  The  natives  of  this  place  were  tall,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  graceful ;  of  gentle  and  friendly  manners,  and 
brought  whatever  they  possessed  to  exchange  for  European 
trinkets. 

As  long  as  the  admiral  had  control  over  the  actions  of  his 
people,  the  Indians  were  treated  with  justice  and  kindness,  and 
every  thing  went  on  amicably.  The  vicinity  of  the  ships  to 
land,  however,  enabled  the  seamen  to  get  on  shore  in  the  night 
without  license.  The  natives  icceivccl  them  in  their  dwellings 
with  their  accustomed  hospitalily  ;  but  the  rough  adventurers, 
instigated  by  avarice  and  lust,   soon  connnitted  excesses  that 
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were  br.Hwls  and  lights  on  siiori 


generous 


hosts  to  revenge. 


Every  niglu  there 
and  blood  was  shed  on  both 
sides.  The  number  of  the  Indians  daily  augmented  by  arrivals 
from  the  interior.  They  became  more  powerf* '  nd  darinw  as 
tliey  became  more  exasperated  ;  and  seeing  tl.ii  ii.v,  vessels  by 
close  to  the  shore,  approached  in  a  great  multitude  to  attack 
I  hem. 

The  admiral  thought  at  first  to  disperse  them  by  dischargiixr 
cannon  without  ball,  but  they  were  not  intimidated  by  the 
sound,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  harmless  thunder.  They  re- 
plied to  it  by  yells  and  bowlings,  beating  their  lances  and  clubs 
against  the  trees  and  bushes  in  furious  menace.  Tiie  sitiiuliou 
of  the  ships  so  close  to  the  shore  exi)osed  them  to  a.ssaults,  ami 
made  the  hostility  of  the  natives  unusually  formidable.  Colum- 
bus ordered  a  shot  or  two,  therefore,  tc)  be  discharged  among 
them.  AVhen  they  saw  the  havoc  made,  they  fled  in  terror,  ami 
offered  no  further  hostility.* 

The  continuance  of  stormy  winds  from  the  east  and  the 
north-cast  in  addition  to  the  constant  opposition  of  the  currenta, 
disheartened  the  companions  of  Columbus,  and  they  began  to 
murmur  against  any  further  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  The 
seamen  thought  that  some  hostile  si)ell  was  operating,  and  the 
commanders  remonstrated  against  attempting  to  force  their 
way  in  spite  of  the  elements,  with  ships  crazed  and  worm-eaten, 
and  continually  in  need  of  repair.  Few  of  his  companions 
could  symi)athize  with  Columbus  in  his  zeal  for  mere  discovery. 
They  were  actuated  by  more  gainful  motives,  and  looked  back 
with  regret  on  the  rich  coast  they  had  left  behind,  to  go  in 
search  of  an  imaginary  strait.  It  is  probable  that  Colinnbns 
himself  began  to  doubt  the  object  of  his  enterprise!.  If  ho  knew 
the  details  of  the  recent  voyage  of  Bastides  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  had  arrived  from  an  opposite  quarter  to  about 
the  place  where  that  navigator's  exploring  voyage  from  tin; 
east  had  terminated ;  conseeiuently  that  there  was  l)ut  lilllo 
probability  of  the  existence  of  the  strait  lu;  had  imagined.- 


'  IjB4  CaHaH,  111).  11.  cap.  '2.3.     TIiHt.  del  Alminuilo,  cup.  02. 

'  7t  iippoarrt  (li)ulitfiil  whether  ("olumhiiH  wuh  iic:|imiiil<'(l  with  the  pxncl  pHitiriilarn 
of  that  voyage,  .h  they  could  Hcarcely  have  ir,".c!ii'il  Spall!  previoiiHly  to  hn  Kiiiliiig. 
DttHlid  H  liad  U^vii  Hiii/ed  in  Ilinpariiola  by  Hobadilla,  .id  waM  on  boaid  uf  lliiit  vt'iy 
flool  which  was  wrecked  at  the  time  that  ColunibiiH  arrived  off  Sa!i  Ooniiii^'o.  IK' 
ericnp-d  the  fate  that  attended  moKt  of  hin  companionH  and  returned  tu  S|iiiin, 
wherj  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Hoverelgnn  for  hix  ciiterpriHC.  Thoujih  noini;  of  hU 
Hcuracn  had  reached  Spain  previouB  to  the  Kailina  of  OolnmhiiH,  and  had  given  a  (.'cncral 
ideu  of  Ibu  voyaKC,  it  Ih  doubtful  whether  he  had  trauHinilted  his  papem  and  i'liiiil>, 
I'orras,  in  hi«  Journal  of  the  voyage  of  <'ohinibu!«,  utalen  that  they  arrived  at  tlie  pUfu 
where  the  dlticoveneH  of  HuHiideH  teruiiualed;  but  Ibiu  iiifuriiiatiou  he  may  Uuva  ublaiDod 
MibMi^uuatly  at  £*u  Doiuiuuo. 
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At  all  events,  ho  (letcnnincd  to  relinquish  the  fiirtlior  prose- 
cution of  his  voyage  oiistwaul  for  the  present,  jukI  to  return  to 
the  coast  of  Veragua,  to  search  for  those  mines  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  much  and  ftecn  so  many  indications.  .Should  they 
prove  equal  to  his  hoi)es,  he  would  have  wherewithal  to  return 
to  Spain  in  triumph,  and  silence  the  reproaches  of  his  enemies, 
even  though  he  should  fail  in  the  leading  object  of  his  expedi- 
tion. 

Here,  then,  ended  the  lofty  anticipations  which  had  elevated 
Columbus  above  all  mercenary  interests ;  which  had  made  hitn 
regardless  of  hardships  and  perils,  and  given  an  heroic  char- 
acter to  the  early  part  of  this  voyage.  It  is  true,  he  had  been 
in  pursuit  uf  a  mere  chimera,  but  it  was  the  chimera  of  a  splen- 
did imagination  and  a  penetrating  judgment.  If  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  finding  a  strait  through  the 
Isllmius  of  Darien,  it  was  because  nature  herself  had  been 
disappointed,  for  she  appears  to  have  attempted  to  make  one, 
but  to  have  attempted  it  in  vain. 


U  ::'l 


CHAPTER  VI. 


RETURN  TO  VERAQUA  —  TUE  ADELANTADO  EXPLORES  THE  COUNTRY. 

[1502.] 

On  the  Sth  of  December,  Columbus  sailed  from  El  Retrete, 
and  relinquishing  his  course  to  the  east,  returned  westward,  in 
search  of  the  gold  mines  of  Veragua.  On  the  same  evening  he 
anchored  in  Puerto  Bello,  about  ten  leagues  distant ;  whence 
departing  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  wind  suddenly  veered  to 
the  west,  and  began  to  blow  directly  adverse  to  the  new  course 
lie  liad  adopted.  For  three  months  he  had  been  longing  in 
vain  for  such  a  wind,  and  now  it  came  mc'rcly  to  contradict 
him.  Here  was  a  temptation  to  resume  his  route  to  the  east, 
but  he  did  not  dare  trust  to  the  continuance  of  the  wind,  which, 
in  these  parts,  appeared  but  seldom  to  blow  from  that  quarter, 
lie  resolved,  therefore,  to  keep  on  in  the  present  direction, 
trusting  that  the  breeze  would  soon  change  again 'o  the  cast- 
ward. 

In  a  little  while  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  dreadful 
violence,  and  to  shift  about  in  suoli  manner  as  to  baffle  all  sea- 
manship.    Unable  to  reach  Veragua,  the  ships  were  obliged  to 
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put  back  to  Puerto  Bello,  and  when  the}'  would  have  entered 
that  harbor,  a  sudden  voering  of  the  gale  drove  tliem  from  tlie 
land.  For  nine  days  they  were  blown  and  tossed  al)oiit,  at 
the  mercy  of  a  furious  tempest,  in  an  unknown  sea,  and  often 
exposed  to  the  awful  perils  of  a  lee-shore.  It  is  wonderful  tliat 
such  open  vessels,  so  crazed  and  decayed,  could  outlive  such  a 
commotion  of  the  elements.  Nowiiere  is  a  storm  so  awful  as 
between  the  tropics.  The  sea,  according  to  the  description  of 
Columbus,  boiled  at  times  like  a  caldron  ;  at  other  times  it  ran 
in  mountain  waves,  covered  with  foam.  At  night  tlie  ragin» 
billow'j  reeembkd  great  surges  of  flame,  owing  to  those  lumi- 
noufj  parti jI's  which  cover  tlie  surface  of  the  waters  in  these 
seas,  and  tlroughout  the  wliole  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
For  a  day  and  night  the  heavens  glowed  as  a  furnace  with  the 
incessant  flashes  of  lightning ;  while  the  loud  claps  of  thunder 
were  often  mistaken  by  the  affrighted  mariners  for  signal-guns 
of  distress  from  their  foundering  companions.  Durinii  tlic 
whole  time,  says  Columbus,  it  poured  down  from  the  skies, 
not  rain,  but  as  it  were  a  second  deluge.  The  seamen  were 
almost  drowned  in  their  open  vessels.  Haggard  with  toil  and 
affright,  some  gave  themselves  over  for  l(jst ;  they  confessed 
their  sins  to  each  other,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  prepared  themselves  for  death;  many  in  tlieir 
desperation,  called  upon  death  as  a  welcome  relief  from  siicli 
overwhelming  horrors.  In  tiie  midst  of  this  wild  tumult  of  tlie 
elements,  tiiey  beheld  a  new  object  of  alarm.  Tiie  ocean  in  one 
jilace  became  strangely  agitated.  The  water  was  whirled  up 
into  a  kind  of  py.'amid  or  cone,  wliilc  a  livid  cloud,  tapering  to 
a  point,  bent  down  to  meet  it.  Joining  togt'tiier,  they  foiiiied 
a  vast  column,  which  rapidly  approached  the  siiips,  sj)iiiiiiiig 
aloiiij;  the  surface  of  tiie  deep,  and  drawing  up  tiie  waters  wilii 
a  ni&iiing  sound.  The  alTrightcd  mariners,  wlien  they  beheld 
this  vvater-si)out  ailvancing  toward  tliem,  despaired  of  all 
liumo.n  mcuns  to  avert  it,  and  began  to  rcjpeat  passages  from 
St  John  tlie  Evangelist.  The  water-si)Out  i)assed  close  by  the 
siilps  without  injuring  tiiem,  and  the  trenilding  niaiiuei's 
attributed  their  eseaiie  to  the  miraculous  elllcacy  of  their  (juo- 
ttitions  from  the  Scriptures.' 

In  this  same  niglil  tiiey  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  caravels,  nud 
for  three  dark  and  stormy  days  gave  it  up  for  lost.  At  length, 
to  their  great  relief,  it  rejoined  the  s(iiiadic>i)  liaving  lost  its 
boat,  and  been  obliged  to  cut  its  cable,  in  an  attenii>t  to  uiiehoi 


1  Lm  Cwmm,  lib.  ii.  cap.  '24.    LUxt.  dol  .Vliuiroulc.  o/jo.  00. 
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on  a  boisterous  coast,  and  liaving  since  been  driven  to  and  fro 
by  the  storm.  For  one  or  two  days  there  was  an  interval  of 
calm,  and  the  temp(;st-tossed  mariners  had  time  to  breathe. 
They  looked  ui)on  this  tranquillity,  however,  as  deceitful,  and 
in  their  gloomy  mood  beheld  every  thing  with  a  dou})tfnl 
and  foreboding  eye.  CJreat  numbers  of  sharks,  so  abundant 
and  ravenous  in  these  latitudes,  were  seen  about  the  ships. 
This  was  construed  into  an  evil  omen  ;  for  among  the  Kui)er- 
3titions  of  the  seas  it  is  believed  that  these  voracious  fish  can 
smell  dead  bodies  at  a  distance  ;  that  they  have  a  kind  of  pre- 
sentiment of  their  prey,  and  keep  about  vessels  which  have  sick 
persons  on  board,  or  which  are  in  danger  of  being  wrecked. 
Several  of  these  fish  they  caught,  using  large  hooks  fastened 
to  chains,  and  sometimes  baited  merely  with  a  piece  of  colored 
cloth.  From  the  maw  of  one  they  took  out  a  living  tortoise, 
from  that  of  another  the  head  of  a  shark,  recently  thrown 
from  one  of  the  ships  ;  such  is  the  indiscrimiinitc  voracity  of 
these  terrors  of  the  ocean.  Notwithstanding  their  supersti- 
tious fancies,  the  seamen  were  glad  to  use  a  part  of  these 
sharks  for  food,  l)eing  very  short  of  provisions.  The  length  of 
the  voyage  had  consumed  the  greater  part  of  their  sea-stores  ; 
the  heat  and  humidity  of  the  climate  and  the  leakage  of  the 
ships  liad  damaged  the  remainder,  and  their  biscuit  was  so 
filled  with  worms  that,  notwithstanding  their  hunger,  they 
were  ol)liged  to  eat  it  in  the  dark,  lest  their  stomachs  should 
revolt  at  its  appearance.* 

At  length,  on  the  17th,  they  were  enabled  to  enter  a  port 
resembling  a  great  canal,  where  they  enjoyed  thr.;e  days  of 
repose.  The  natives  of  this  vicinity  built  their  cabins  in  trees, 
on  stakes  or  poles  laid  from  one  branch  to  another.  The 
Spaniards  supposed  this  to  be  through  the  tear  of  wild  beasts, 
or  of  surpiisals  from  neighboring  tribes  ;  the  ditTerent  nations 
of  these  coasts  l)eing  extremely  ho.stile  to  one  another.  It  may 
have  been  a  precaution  against  inundations  caused  by  floods 
from  the  mountains.  After  leaving  this  port  they  were  driven 
backward  and  forward  by  the  changeal)le  and  tempestuous 
winds  until  the  day  after  Christmas,  when  they  sheltered  them- 
selves in  another  port,  where  they  remained  until  the  JUl  of 
January,  1503,  repairing  one  of  the  caravels,  and  procuring 
wood,  water,  and  a  upply  of  maize  or  Indian  corn.  These 
measures  being  completed,  they  again  put  to  sea,  and  on  the 
day  of  Epii)hany,  to  their  great  joy,  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
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a  river  called  by  the  natives  Yebra,  within  a  league  or  two  of 
the  river  Veragua,  and  in  the  country  said  to  he  so  rich  in 
mines.  To  this  river,  from  arriving  at  it  on  the  day  of  Epiph- 
any,  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Helen,  or  Bethlehem. 

For  nearly  a  month  he  had  endeavored  to  accomplish  the 
voyage  from  Puerto  Hello  to  Veragua,  a  distance  of  about  Ihirtv 
leagues,  and  had  encountered  so  many  troubles  and  adversitioa, 
from  changeable  winds  and  currents,  and  boisterous  tempests. 
that  he  gave  this  intermediate  line  of  seaboard  the  name  of 
La  Costa,  dc  los  Contrastcs,  or  the  Coast  of  Contradictions.' 

Columbus  immediately  ordered  the  mouths  of  the  Helen,  and 
of  its  neighboring  river  of  Veragua,  to  be  sounded.  The  latter 
proved  too  shallow  to  admit  his  vessels,  but  the  Helen  was 
somewhat  deeper,  and  it  was  thought  thej'  might  enter  it  with 
safety.  Seeing  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Helen,  the  admiraJ 
sent  the  boats  on  shore  to  procure  information.  On  their  ap- 
l)roach  the  inhabitants  issued  forth  with  weapons  in  hand  to 
oppose  their  landing,  but  were  readily  pacified.  They  sccmcil 
uiiwilling  to  give  any  intelligence  about  the  gold-mines  ;  hut, 
on  being  importuned,  declared  that  they  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  of  Veragua.  To  that  river  the  boats  were  des[)atclie(l 
on  the  following  day.  They  met  with  the  recejjtion  so  fre- 
(juent  along  this  coast,  where  many  of  the  tribes  were  fierce 
and  warlike,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Co  rib  oriiuin. 
As  the  boats  entered  t'lC  river,  the  natives  sallied  forth  in  their 
canoes,  and  others  assembled  in  menacing  style  on  the  shores. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  had  brought  with  them  an  Indian  of 
that  coast,  who  put  an  end  to  tiiis  show  of  hostility  liy  a.ssuriiii; 
his  countrymen  that  the  strangers  came  only  to  trnflic  with  Iheiii. 

The  various  accounts  of  the  riches  of  these  parts  appeared 
to  be  confirmed  J»y  what  the  Spaniards  saw  and  heard  among 
these  people.  They  _irocurcd  in  exchange  for  the  veriest  trittos 
twenty  i)lates  of  gold,  with  several  pipes  of  the  same  metal, 
and  crude  masses  of  ore.  The  Indiiuis  informed  them  that  tlio 
mines  lay  among  distant  mountains  ;  and  that  when  they  went 
in  quest  of  it  they  were  obliged  to  practise  rigorous  fasting  and 
continence.^ 


>  Hist,  del  Aliniraiue,  cap.  94. 

*  A  BuperatiUouB  notion  with  rospoct  to  Roltl  npppnrB  to  have  hoon  very  prpralent 
among  the  nativcn.  'riio  Indiaim  of  HiBpfiiiiola  otJ.ti'rvfHl  the  Hanio  inivations  when 
they  Bouislit  for  it,  abHtainiiii;  from  food  ami  from  noxiial  iMtercourne.  ColumlinH,  who 
seemed  to  lool<  upon  >;<>1(I  ■'"*  one  of  the  pncred  and  myHljc  treaBiiren  (  f  the  earth,  wIhIu'iI 
to  encour8(;e  siinilur  obscrvaneeB  araonj;  the  HpaniaruM;  exhortinn;  I'lera  to  purify  llietn 
selvcB  for  the  research  of  the  minuM  by  fastiiii;,  prayer,  and  cKaHtily.  It  in  Bcnrcely 
eeeeflfary  to  »d«l,  that  bu  adv*-,^  wm  but  littio  attanded  to  bjr  hie  rap«cieu«  aad  leuaual 
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The  favorable  report  brought  by  the  l)oats  determined  the 
admiral  to  remain  in  the  md^liborhood.  The  river  Helen  hav- 
iiiir  the  great«,'Ht  d»'pth,  two  of  the  <.'ui  avels  entered  it  on  tlic  Dth 
of'^Janiiary,  and  um  two  others  on  the  following  day  at  high 
tide,  which  on  tluit  coast  does  not  rise  above  half  a  fathom.' 
The  natives  came  to  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  bring- 
iiicr  rrrcat  (iiuintitics  of  lish,  with  which  that  river  abounded. 
riuv  brought  also  golden  ornaments  to  trallic,  but  continued 
io  ailirm  that  Veiiagua  was  the  place  whence  the  ore  was  pro- 
cuivd. 

The  Adelantado.  with  his  usual  activity  and  cnteri)rise,  set 
(ilTuii  the  third  day.  with  the  lioats  well  armed,  to  ascend  the 
Veiagiia  about  a  league  and  a  liali",  to  the  resitleuce  of  Quibian, 
tlie  [irincipal  cacique.  The  chieftain,  hearing  of  his  intention, 
met  him  near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  atti^nded  by  his  subjects 
ill  several  canoes.  lie  was  tall,  of  powerful  frame,  and  war- 
like demeanor ;  the  interview  was  extremely  amicable.  The 
(■;K'i(iiie  presented  the  Adelantado  with  the  golden  ornaments 
which  he  wore,  and  received  as  iiiagnilicent  presents  a  few 
lMir()[)ean  trinkets.  They  paited  mutually  well  i)leased.  On 
ilie  following  day  (Quibian  visited  the  ships,  where  he  was  hos- 
[lilahly  entertained  by  the  admiral.  They  could  only  coni- 
muuicatc  by  signs,  and  as  the  chieftain  was  of  a  taciturn  and 
cautious  character,  the  interview  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Columbus  made  him  several  presents ;  the  followers  of  the 
cneiiiue  exclianged  many  jewels  of  gold  for  the  usual  trifles, 
and  (^nil)ian  returned,  without  much  ceremony,  to  his  home. 

On  the  24th  of  January  there  was  a  sudden  swelling  of  the 
river.  The  waters  came  rushing  fnjui  the  interior  like  a  vast 
tonciit ;  the  ships  were  forced  from  their  anchors,  tossed  from 
side  to  side,  and  driven  against  each  other  ;  the  foremast  of  the 
aduiiral's  vessel  was  carried  away,  and  the  whole  squadron  was 
in  imminent  dan?:('r  of  shipwreck.  While  exposed  to  this 
peril  in  the  river,  they  were  prevented  from  running  out  to 
sea  by  a  violent  storm,  and  by  the  breakers  which  beat  upon 
the  bar.  This  sudden  rising  of  the  river,  Columbus  attributed 
to  some  heavy  fall  of  rain  among  a  range  of  distant  moun- 
tains, to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  ^an 
Chrihtoval.  The  highest  of  these  rose  to  a  peak  far  above  the 
clouds.' 

The  weather  continued  extnniely  boisterous  for  several  days. 
At  length,  ou  the  Gth  of  February,   the  sea  being  tolerably 

*  Hist,  del    Alminiiite,  cap  Hi'i. 

»  U\B  Casau,  lib.  ii.  cup.  2b.    iliBt.  dul  Aliuiraute,  cap.  «o. 
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calm  the  Adelantado,  attended  by  sixty-eight  men,  v/cW 
armed,  proceeded  in  the  boiits  to  explore  the  Veiagiia,  and  sock 
its  repiiU'd  mines.  AVhen  hv  asccndc^  the  river  and  drew  rn'ur 
to  the  village  of  Qiiibian,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the 
cacique  came  down  to  the  bank  to  meet  him,  with  a  great  train 
of  his  subjects,  unarmed,  and  making  signs  of  peace.  Quilijnn 
was  naked,  and  painted  after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  On- 
of  his  attendants  drew  a  great  stone  out  of  the  river,  and  waslicfl 
and  rul)bed  it  carefully,  upon  which  the  chieftain  seated  jilin. 
self  as  upon  a  throne.*  He  received  the  Adelantado  with  g\v[\{ 
courtesy  ;  for  the  lofty,  vigorous,  and  ii-on  form  of  the  laUor, 
and  his  look  of  resolution  and  command,  were  calculated  to  in- 
spire awe  and  respect  in  an  Indian  warrior.  The  caciijuc,  how- 
ever, was  wary  and  politic.  His  jealousy  was  awakened  by 
the  intrusion  of  these  strangers  into  his  territories ;  but  he  saw 
the  futility  of  an}'  ojien  attempt  to  resist  them.  He  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Adelantado,  therefore,  to  visit  the  interior  of 
his  dominions,  and  furnished  him  with  three  guides  to  conduct 
him  to  the  mines. 

Leaving  a  number  of  his  men  to  guard  the  boats,  the  Adelan- 
tado departed  on  foot  with  the  remainder.  After  penetrating 
into  the  interior  about  four  leagues  and  a  half,  they  slept  for 
the  first  night  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  which  seemed  to  water 
the  whole  country  with  its  windings,  as  they  had  crossed  it 
upward  of  forty  times.  On  the  second  day  they  proceeded  a 
league  and  a  half  farther,  and  aiTived  among  thick  forests, 
where  their  guides  informed  them  the  mines  were  situated.  In 
fact,  the  whole  soil  appeared  to  be  imi)regnatcd  with  irold. 
They  gathered  it  from  among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  which  were 
of  an  immense  height  and  magnificent  foliage.  In  the  spsico  of 
two  hours  each  man  had  collected  a  little  quantity  of  j'old, 
gathered  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  guides  took 
the  Adelantado  to  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  and  showin<i;  him 
an  extent  of  country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  assured  hini 
that  the  whole  of  it,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  days'  jonnicv 
westward,  abounded  in  gold,  naming  to  him  several  of  tin' 
principal  places. *  The  Adelantado  gazed  with  enrai)ture(l  eye 
over  a  vast  wilderness  of  continued  forest,  where  only  here  ami 
there  a  bright  column  of  smoke  from  amid  the  trees  gave  s'v^w 
of  some  savage  hamlet,  or  solitary  wigwam,  and  the  wild,  un- 
appropriated aspect  of  this  golden  country  delighted  him  inoiii 
than   if  he  had  beheld  it  covered  with  towns  and  cities,  and 


»  Peter  Martyr,  decad.  111.  lib.  iv. 


'  Lutlcr  of  llif  Adiniial  from  Jariioicii. 
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adurnod  with  all  tlic  p;racos  of  cultivation.  He  rctiirticd  with 
ills  iiarty,  i'>  'i';-i''>  >*l>ii"its,  to  tlic  sliips,  and  nijoiccd  the  adniiral 
v.'itli  till!  favoralilo  repc)!!  of  iiis  exiu^dition.  It  was  soon 
discovered,  lunvever,  tliat  tlie  politic  (iuibian  had  deceived 
them.  His  guides,  by  liis  instructions,  had  taken  the  Hpaiiiards 
to  the  mines  of  a  neifjthhorinp;  cacique,  witli  whom  he  was  at 
v\ar,  hopinji  to  divert  them  into  the  territories  of  his  enemy. 
The  real  mines  of  Veragua,  it  was  said,  were  nearer  and  much 
:iiorc  wealthy. 

The  indefatigable  Adelantado  set  forth  ngain  on  thri  IGth  of 
February,  with  an  armed  band  of  fifty-nine  men,  marching 
along  tiie  coiist  westward,  a  boat  with  fourteen  men  keeping 
pace  with  him.  In  this  excursion  he  explored  an  extensive 
tiiict  of  country,  and  visited  the  dominions  of  various  caciques, 
by  whom  he  was  liospitably  entertained.  He  met  continually 
with  proofs  of  abundance  of  gold  ;  the  nntives  generally  wear- 
ing great  plates  of  it  suspended  round  their  necks  by  cotton 
conls.  Tiiere  were  tracts  of  land,  also,  cultivated  witli  Indian 
corn  —  one  of  which  continued  for  the  extent  of  six  leagues,  and 
the  country  abounded  with  excellent  fruits.  He  again  heard  of 
a  nation  in  the  interior,  advanced  in  arts  and  arms,  wearing 
clothing,  and  being  armed  like  the  Spaniards.  Either  these 
were  vague  and  exaggerated  rumors  concerning  the  great 
empiie  of  Peru,  or  the  Adelantado  had  misunderstood  the 
signs  of  his  informants.  He  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
seveial  days,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  with  animat- 
ing accounts  of  the  country.  He  had  found  no  port,  however, 
eiinal  to  the  river  of  Belen,  and  was  convinced  that  gold  was 
nowhere  to  be  met  with  iu  such  abundance  as  iu  the  district  of 
Veragua.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


:OMMKNCRMENT    OP    A    SKTTLKMENT    ON    TIIK    RIVER    BELEN  OON- 

SPIUA(;V    OF   THE    NATIVES EXPEDITION    OF   TUB    ADELANTAPO 

rO   SL'KI'KISE    yUIBIAN. 

[1503.] 

The  reports  brought  to  Columl)us,  Iroiii  every  side,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  neighborhood ;  the  goUlen  tract  of  twenty  days' 
journey  in  extent,  shown  to  his  brother  from  the  mountain  ;  the 
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>  Las  CnguB,  lib.  11.  cap.  25.    Hist,  del  Almlrai.ie,  cap.  95. 
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rumors  of  ft  rich  and  civilized  country  at  no  great  distance,  all 
convinced  him  that  he  had  reached  one  of  the  most  favored 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Again  his  ardent  mind  kindled 
up  with  glowing  anticipations.  He  fancied  luniself  arrived  at 
a  fountain-head  of  riches,  at  one  of  the  sources  of  the  un- 
bounded  wealth  of  King  Solomon.  Josepluis  in  his  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Jews,  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  gokl 
for  tlie  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  had  been  procured 
from  the  mines  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus.  Columbus  supposed 
the  miucs  of  Verugua  to  be  the  same.  They  lay,  as  he  observed, 
"  within  tho  same  distance  from  the  pole,  and  from  the  line;" 
and  if  the  information  which  he  fancied  he  had  received  from 
the  Indians  was  to  be  depended  on,  they  were  situated  alx)ut 
the  same  distance  from  the  Ganges.' 

Here,  then,  it  appeared  to  him,  was  a  place  at  whicli  to  found 
a  colony,  and  establish  a  mart  that  should  become  the  emporium 
of  a  vast  tract  of  mines.  "Within  the  two  first  days  after  his 
arrival  in  the  country,  as  he  wrote  to  the  sovereigns,  lie  had 
seen  more  signs  of  gold  than  in  Hispaniola  during  four  years. 
That  island,  so  long  the  object  of  his  pride  and  hopes,  had  been 
taken  fron  him,  and  was  a  scene  of  confusion  ;  the  pearl  coast 
of  Paria  was  ravaged  by  mere  adventurers ;  all  his  plans  con- 
cerning both  had  been  defeated ;  but  here  was  a  far  more 
wealthy  region  than  either,  and  one  calculated  to  console  him 
for  all  his  wrongs  and  deprivations. 

On  consulting  with  his  brother,  therefore,  he  resolved  imme- 
diately to  commence  an  establishment  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  possession  of  the  country,  and  exploring  and  work- 
ing the  mines.  The  Adelantado  agreed  to  remain  witli  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  while  the  admiral  should  return  to 
Spain  for  re-enforcements  and  supplies.  The  greatest  despatch 
was  employed  in  carrying  this  plan  into  immediate  operation. 
Eighty  men  were  selected  to  remain.  They  were  separated  into 
parties  of  about  ten  each,  and  commenced  building  houses  on  a 
small  eminence,  situated  on  tha  bank  of  a  creek,  about  a  bow- 
Bhot  within  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belen.  The  houses  were  of 
wood,  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  palm-trees.  One  larger 
than  the  rest  was  to  serve  as  a  magazine,  to  receive  their  am- 
munition, artillery,  and  a  part  of  their  provisions.  The  principal 
part  was  stored,  for  greater  security,  on  board  of  one  of  the 
caravels,  which  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  It  waa 
true  they  had  but  a  scanty  supply  of  European  stores  remain- 
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I  resolved  inime- 
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\n<t,  consisting  cliicfly  of  biscuit,  cheese,  jjuLsc,  wine,  oil  and 
vinngar;  l>tit  the  country  produced  bananas,  plantains,  pinc- 
a|)[)lL'S,  cocoanuts,  and  other  fruit.  'I'lien!  w;ih  also  maize  in 
iil)ini(lau(!e,  together  witli  various  roots,  sucli  as  were  found  in 
Ilirt[)aiiiola.  The  rivers  and  seacoast  abounded  witli  flsli.  The 
natives,  too,  made  beveragtis  of  various  kinds.  One  from  the 
juice  of  the  pineapple,  having  a  vinous  flavor ;  another  from 
inaizc,  resembling  beer;  and  another  from  tin;  fruit  of  a  species 
of  pahn-trec.'  'riierc  appeared  to  be  no  dang'_'i-,  t!ierefore,  of 
sutTering  from  famine.  Columbus  took  pains  to  ''onciliatc  the 
good-will  of  the  Indians,  that  they  iriight  sup|)ly  the  wants  of 
the  colony  during  his  absence,  and  he  made  many  presents  to 
Quil)ian,  by  way  of  reconciling  him  to  this  intrusion  into  his 
territories.'^ 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made  for  the  colony,  and 
a  number  of  the  houses  being  roofed,  and  suflicicntly  finished 
for  occupation,  the  admiral  prei)ared  for  his  departure,  when 
an  unlooked-for  obstacle  presented  itself.  The  heavy  rains* 
which  had  so  long  distressed  him  during  this  expedition  had 
recently  ceased.  The  torrents  from  the  mountains  were  over, 
and  the  river,  which  had  once  put  him  to  such  peril  by  its 
sudden  swelling,  had  now  become  so  shallow  that  there  was  not 
above  half  a  fathom  water  on  the  bar.  Though  his  vessels  were 
small,  it  was  impossible  to  draw  them  over  the  sands,  which 
clicked  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  there  was  a  swell  rolling  and 
tumbling  upon  them,  enough  to  dash  his  worm-eaten  barks  to 
pieces.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  wait  with  patience,  and 
pray  for  the  return  of  those  rains  which  he  had  lately  deplored. 

In  the  mean  time  Quibiau  beheld  with  secret  jealousy  and 
indignation,  these  strangers  erecting  habitations  and  manifest- 
ing an  intention  of  establishing  themselves  in  his  territories, 
lie  was  of  a  bold  and  warlike  spirit,  and  bad  a  great  force  of 
warriors  at  his  command ;  and  being  ignorant  of  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  Europeans  in  the  art  of  war,  thought  it  easy, 
by  a  well-concerted  artifice,  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  them. 
He  sent  messengers  round,  and  ordered  all  his  fighting  men  to 
assemble  at  bis  residence  on  the  river  Veragua,  under  pretext 
of  making  war  upon  a  neighboring  province.  Numbers  of  the 
warriors,  in  repairing  to  his  headcjuarters,  passed  by  the  har- 
bor. No  suspicious  of  their  real  design  were  entertained  by 
Columbus  or  his  ollicers  ;  but  their  movements  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  chief  notary,  Diego  Mendez,  a  man  of  a  shrewd 
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mid  pryliif^  cliuiactcr,  nnd  /t'aloiisly  (U; voted  to  tlui  admiral 
i)(>id)ling  .soiiut  tn'ticlicr}',  lie  tMdniiiiiiiicutcd  Iiis  Hiniiii.so.s  to 
(-'olmnltus,  niid  oUVfi'd  to  t-oMst  nloiij;  in  an  :irmod  Ixjat  to  ih,. 
river  Vonii^iia,  luid  rt!(oniioitro  the  Indiiin  ciiini).  Ilis  ulTeiwiis 
accepted,  and  lie  sallied  from  the  river  accortUnifly,  luil  lisul 
Hcareely  advanced  a  lcu<j;ne  when  he  descried  a  larj^e  foicc  of 
Indians  on  the  shore.  I-anding  alone,  and  orderinii  tli;it  the 
boat  should  hi-  kept  alloat,  he  enten-d  ainonji,'  them.  TIilmo 
were  ai)out  a  thousand,  armed  and  supitlied  with  iirovisioiis, 
as  if  for  an  expedition.  He  olTered  to  accompany  Ihem  with  hi.s 
armed  boat;  his  offer  was  declined,  with  evident  8i<j;i',s  of  iin- 
pati(!nce.  lietnrniim  to  his  boat,  he  kejit  watch  \i\Hn\  tlieiii  all 
ni^ht,  until  seeing  they  were  vigihmtly  observed,  they  naunictl 
to  Veragua, 

IMeuiie/.  hastened  back  to  the   a<biural,   and  gave  it  as  hia 
opinion  that   the    InliMiis    hiid    been    0:1    tliciir  way  to  surpi',:-,' 
the    Spaniards.      'I'lie    admiral    w:is    lontli    to    believe    in   h\u'.\ 
treachery,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  clearer  infornKUiou, 
l)efore  he  took  any  step  that  might  interrM[)t  tlu^  apparently  gijo;! 
)in(h'rstnnding  thatcxisted  with  the  natives.     .Ah'ndez  U'w  imdui. 
took,  with  a  single  companion,  to  penetrate  by  land  to  the  head- 
quarters of  (^uibian,  and  cmh'avor  to  ascertain  his   intentions. 
Accompanied  by  one  Hoch'igo  de  Escobar,  he  ijroceeded  on  loot 
along  the  seaboard,  to  avoitl  the  tangled  forests,  and  arriving 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Veragua,  found  two  canoes  with  Indians, 
whom  he  prevailed   on,  by  presents,  to  convey   him  and  his 
companion  to  the  village  of  the  cacique.     It  was  on  the  hank 
of  the  river;  the  houses  were  dctaclied  and  interspersed  among 
trees.     There  was  a  bustle  of  warlike  preparation  in  the  place, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  two  Spaniards  evidently  excited  sur[)riso 
and  uneasiness.     The  residence  of  the  cacique  was  larger  than 
the  others,  and  situated  on  a  hill  which  rose  from  the  walci's 
edge,     (^uibian    was   confined   to  the   house  l)y   indisposition. 
having  been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  an  arrow.     INIendez  gave 
himself  out  as  a  surgeon  come  to  cure  the  wound :  with  great 
difliculty  and  by  force  of  i)resents  he  obtained   permissiou  to 
proceed.     On  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  in  front  of  the  cacitiue'a 
dwelling  was  a  broad,  level,  open  place,  round  which,  on  posts, 
were  the  heads  of  three  hundred  enemies  slain  in  battle.     Un- 
dismayed  by   this   dismal  array,    Mcndez  and  his  companion 
crossed  the  place  toward  the  den  of  this  grim  warrior.     A  num- 
ber of  women  and  children  about  the  door  lied  into  the  house 
witii  piercing  cries.    A  young  and  powerful  Indian,  son  of  tho 
cacique,  sallied  forth  in  a  violent  rage,  and  struck  Meudez  a  blow 
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wliii'li  in;i(U'  liiiii  icfoil  st'vcral  paci's.  Tin-  latlcr  itiu-ilicd  liiui 
l,v  pii'siMils  !iii(l  iissiiriuic'cs  tliuL  lu'  caiiu'  to  t'lirc  his  fiitlu'i's 
«oiiii(K  i"  pi'ooJ'  of"  which  hi'  [inxliicoil  a  hox  of  oinliiiciit.  It 
rtiis  impo'^'^il)!*'?  however,  to  };!iiii  ucci'sh  to  tlii!  Ciiciiiiie,  and 
Mi'iidt'/.  reliirin'(l  willi  .ill  hiisU-  to  the  harbor  to  report  to  the 
•uliiiiiiil  wiitit  ho  hiul  seen  iui<l  h'anied.  It  was  cviiU'iit  Ihoie 
u;is  :i  (liuiiit'roiis  plot  impeinliiiL;-  oviT  the  Spaniards,  and  us  far 
IS  Mt'iiili'/.  could  learn  from  the  Indians  who  had  taken  him  up 
jiu  river  in  their  eanoe,  the  body  of  a  thousand  warriors  whieli 
lie  had  seen  on  his  pri'viotis  reconnoitriu!^  expedition  had 
iU'tnully  been  on  a  hostile  enterprise  aj^ainst  the  harbor,  but 
liiul  iiiven  it  up  on  llndinj;  themselves  observed. 

This  inroiniatioii  was  coniirined  by  an  Indian  of  the  nei«^h- 
boriiooil,  who  had  l»ei!onie  attached  to  the  Spaniards  and  acted 
as  interpreter,  lie  iev<'aled  to  the  admiral  the  designs  of  his 
Loiintrynu'n,  which  he  had  overheard,  (^uibian  intended  to 
surprise  the  harbor  at  ni^ht  with  a  jj;reat  force,  burn  the  ships 
and  houses,  and  make  a  <i'eneral  niassacre.  Thus  forewarned, 
Cohiiiibiif^  inniiediately  s»'t  a  doui)le  watch  upon  the  harl><>r. 
Tlu'  military  s|)irit  of  the  Adelaiitado  sn<;\tj;este(i  a  bolder  expe- 
dient. 'i"h(!  hostile  plan  of  (^uibian  was  doubtless  delayed  by 
his  woimd,  and  in  the  mean  limi^  he  would  maintain  the  sem- 
bliuieo  of  friendshi|>.  The  Adelantado  determined  to  march  at 
once  to  his  residence,  capture  him,  his  family,  and  principal 
warriiirs,  send  them  prisoners  to  Spain,  and  take  i)ossession  of 
his  ^illa^e. 

Willi  the  Adelantado,  to  conceive  a  plan  was  to  carry  it  into 
iiiiinediate  execution,  and,  in  fact,  the  inipcndin<;  danger  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.  Taking  with  him  seventy-four  men,  well 
armed,  among  whom  was  Diego  Mencle/.,  and  being  accompa- 
nied l)y  the  Indian  interpreter  who  had  revealed  the  plot,  he 
Sft  off  on  the  MOth  of  jVIarch,  in  boats,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vc- 
lajiua,  ascended  it  rapidly,  and  bel'ort;  the  Indians  could  have 
jiotice  of  his  movemiints,  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Jio  iiouse  of  (.^uibian  was  situated. 

Lost  the  caci(pie  should  taki;  alaru)  and  fly  at  the  sight  of  a 
lar;ii'  force,  he  asce'ideil  the  hill,  accompanied  by  only  live  men, 
among  whom  was  I  'iego  jNIendez  ;  oriU'ring  the  rest  to  come  on, 
with  gieat  caution  :  nd  secrecy,  two  at  a  time,  and  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  On  the  discharge  of  an  anpiebuse,  they  were 
to  surround  the  dwelling  and  sutler  no  one  to  escape. 

As  the  Adelantado  drew  near  to  the  house,  (^uiblan  came 
forth,  and  seating  himself  in  the  portal,  desiri'd  the  Ailelantado 
to  .'tpproach  singly.     Don    IJartlioloniew   now    ordered  Diegu 
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Mcndez  and  his  four  compaiilous  to  remain  at  a  little  distance 


and  when  thoy  should  see  him  take 
rush  immediatel}'  to  his  assistance. 
Indian  interpreter,  through  whom 
place,  relative  to  the  surrounding 
then  adverted  to  the  wound  of  the 
examine  it,  took  him  by  the  arm 


tiie  caciijue  by  the  anfi,  to 

He  then  advanced  with  his 

a  short  conversation  took 

country.     The   Ailelantacio 

cacique,  and  pretending  to 

At  the  concerted  signal  four 


of  the  Spaniards  rushed  forward,  the  fifth  discharged  the  arque- 
buse.  The  cacique  attempted  to  get  loose,  I)ut  was  firmly  held 
in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Adolantado.  Being  l)oth  inen  of  great 
muscular  power,  a  violent  struggle  ensued.  Don  Hartlioloinew, 
however,  maintained  the  mastery,  and  Diego  Mendez  ami  iiis 
companions  coming  to  his  assistance,  (Juil)ian  was  boiuid  hand 
and  foot.  At  the  report  of  the  arquebuse,  the  main  body  of 
the  Spaniards  surrounded  the  house,  and  seized  most  of 
those  who  were  within,  consisting  of  fifty  persons,  old  and 
young.  Among  these  were  the  wives  and  children  of  <.^uibian, 
and  several  of  his  principal  subjects.  No  one  was  wounded, 
for  there  was  no  resistance,  and  the  Adelantado  never  pormitted 
wanton  bloodshed.  When  the  poor  savages  saw  their  prince  a 
captive,  they  filled  the  air  with  lamentations,  imploring  his  re- 
lease, and  offering  for  his  ransom  a  great  treasure,  which  they 
said  lay  concealed  in  a  neighboring  forest. 

The  Adelantado  was  deaf  to  their  supplications  and  their 
offers.  Quibian  was  too  dangerous  a  foe  to  be  set  at  liberty ; 
as  a  prisoner  he  would  be  a  hostage  for  the  security  of  the  set- 
tlement. Anxious  to  secure  his  prize,  he  determined  to  send 
the  cacique  and  other  i)risoners  on  board  of  the  boats,  while  he 
remained  on  shore  with  a  part  of  his  men  to  pursue  the  Indians 
who  had  escaped.  Juan  Sanchez,  the  principal  pilot  of  the 
squadron,  a  iwwerful  and  spirited  man,  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  the  captives.  On  committing  the  chieftain  to  his 
care,  the  Adelantado  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against 
any  attempt  at  rescue  or  escape.  The  sturdy  i^ilot  replied  that 
if  the  cacique  got  out  of  his  hands,  he  would  give  them  leave 
to  pluck  out  his  beard,  hair  by  hair ;  with  this  vaunt  he  de- 
parted, bearing  off  (Quibian  bound  hand  and  foot.  On  arriving 
at  the  boat,  he  secured  him  by  a  strong  cord  to  one  of  the 
benches.  It  was  a  dark  night.  As  the  boat  proceeded  down 
the  river,  the  cacique  complained  piteously  of  the  paiufulness 
of  his  bonds.  The  rough  heart  of  the  pilot  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  he  loosened  the  cord  by  which  (Quibian  was 
tied  to  the  bench,  keeping  the  end  of  it  in  his  hand.  The  rtily 
Indian  watched  his  opportunity,  and  wlieu  oai».;ucz  wat-  look* 
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jng  another  way  plunged  into  the  water  and  disappeared.  So 
sudden  and  violent  was  his  plunge  that  the  pilot  had  to  let  go 
the  cord  lest  he  should  be  drawn  in  after  him.  The  darkness 
of  the  night  and  the  bustle  which  took  place  in  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  other  prisoners  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue 
the  cacique,  or  even  to  ascertain  his  fate.  Juan  Sanchez  hast- 
ened to  the  ships  with  the  residue  of  the  captives,  deeply  mor- 
tified at  being  thus  outwitted  by  a  savage. 

The  Adelantado  remained  all  night  on  shore.  The  following 
morning,  when  he  beheld  the  wild,  broken,  and  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  scattered  situation  of  the  habi- 
tations i^erched  on  different  heights,  he  gave  up  the  search 
after  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  the  ships  with  the  spoils  of 
the  cacique's  mansion.  These  consisted  of  bracelets,  anklets, 
and  massive  plates  of  gold,  such  as  were  worn  round  the  neck, 
together  with  two  golden  coronets.  The  whole  amounted  to 
the  value  of  three  hundred  ducats.*  One  fifth  of  the  booty  was 
set  apart  for  the  crown.  The  residue  was  shared  among  those 
concerned  in  the  enterprise.  To  the  Adelantado  one  of  the 
eoronets  was  assigned,  as  a  trophy  of  his  exploit." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISASTERS  OF   THE   SETTLEMENT. 
[1503.] 

It  was  hoped  V. '  Columbus  that  the  vigorous  measure  of  tue 
Adelantado  would  strike  terror  into  the  Indians  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  prevent  any  further  designs  upon  the  settlement. 
Qiiibian  had  probably  perished.  If  he  survived,  he  must  be 
disheartened  by  the  captivity  of  his  family,  and  several  of  his 
principal  subjects,  and  fearful  of  their  being  made  responsible 
for  any  act  of  violence  on  his  prjt.  The  heavy  rains,  therefore, 
which  fall  so  frequently  among  the  mountains  of  this  istumus, 
having  again  swelled  the  river,  Columbus  made  his  final  arrange- 

>  Kqiiivalent  to  one  thouHand  two  hundred  and  elghty-onc  doHars  at  the  present  day. 

'  HiHt.  del  Alinirantc,  cup.  98.  Lim  Casas,  lib.  il.  cap.  27.  Many  of  the  particulars  of 
thii  chapter  are  fr  ni  a  Hhorl  narrative  given  by  Diego  Mende?:,  and  inserted  iu  his  last 
will  and  testamoni.  It  is  written  in  a  strain  of  simple  egotism,  as  he  represents  hiraseif 
ai  the  principal  and  almost  the  sole  actor  in  every  affair.  The  facts,  however,  have  ail 
tlie  air  of  veracity,  and  being  given  on  such  a  solemn  occasion,  the  document  is  enlltied 
to  high  credit,  lie  will  be  found  to  distinguish  hiraseif  on  anotlicr  hazardous  and  im* 
purtaut  occasion  iu  the  cuurso  of  thin  histury.  —  Vide  Navarrele,  Colec,  torn.  i. 
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ments  for  the  manafremi'iit  of  Mio  colony,  and  havlnp;  p}xor\ 
much  wholesome  counsel  to  the  Spaniards  who  were  to  roiniiin 
and  takeu  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  Itr'^lier,  got  under  wcii^h 
with  three  of  the  caravels,  leaving  tlie  'uurth  for  tlie  use  of  the 
settlement.  As  the  water  was  still  shallow  at  the  bar,  t!i(>  ships 
were  lightened  ol'  a  great  part  of  their  cargoes,  aiid  towed  out 
hy  the  boats  in  calm  weather,  grounding  repeatedly.  When 
fairl}'  released  from  the  river,  and  their  cargoes  reshij^pcd,  tlu'v 
anchored  within  a  league  of  the  shore,  to  await  a  favurahle 
wind.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  admiial  to  touch  at  His- 
l)aniola,  on  his  way  to  8i)ain,  and  send  thence  supplies  ami 
re-enforcements.  The  wind  continuing  adverse,  he  sent  a  Itoat 
on  shore  on  the  (Ith  of  April,  under  the  command  of  Dieco 
Tristan,  captahi  of  one  of  the  caravels,  to  i)vocurc  wood  and 
water,  and  make  some  connuunications  to  the  Adelantado.  The 
expedition  of  thi  ^  l)oat  [jroved  fatal  to  its  crew,  but  was  provi- 
dential to  the  settlement. 

The  cacique  Quibian  iiad  not  perished  as  some  had  supposed. 
Though  both  hands  and  feet  were  bound,  yet  in  the  water  he 
was  as  in  his  natural  elennMit.  Plunging  lo  the  bottom,  he 
swam  below  the  surface  initil  sullicicntl}'  distant  to  be  out  of 
view  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  then  emerging  made  his 
way  to  shore.  The  desolation  of  his  home,  and  the  capture  of 
his  wives  and  children,  filled  him  with  anguish  ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  confined  leaving  the  river, 
and  bearing  them  off,  he  was  transported  with  fuiy  and  despair. 
Determined  on  a  signal  vengisance,  he  ass(!nibled  a  great  mnn- 
ber  of  his  warriors,  and  came  secretly  upon  the  settlement.  The 
thick  woo<ls  by  which  it  was  surrounded  enabli'd  the  Indians  to 
approach  unseen  within  ten  paces.  The  Spaniards,  thinkins^ 
the  enemy  completely  discHjinlited  and  dispersul,  were  perfectly 
off  their  guard.  Some  hail  strayed  to  the  s:>a-shorc  to  take  a 
farewell  look  at  the  ships  ;  some  were  (>n  board  of  the  caravel 
m  the  river  ;  others  were  .s  altered  about  the  houses  ;  on  a  sud- 
den the  Indians  rushed  from  their  concealment  with  yells  and 
bowlings,  launched  their  javelins  through  the  roofs  of  pahn- 
leaves,  hurled  them  in  at  the  windows,  or  thiust  them  through 
the  crevices  of  the  logs  which  composed  the  walls.  As  the 
houses  were  small  several  of  the  inhabitants  were  wounded. 
\)n  the  first  alarm  the  Adelantado  seized  a  lance  and  sallied 
forth  with  seven  or  eight  of  his  men.  He  was  joined  by  Diego 
Mendez  and  several  of  his  companions,  and  they  drove  the 
enemy  into  the  forest,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  tlieni. 
The  Indians  kej^t  up  u  brisk   lire  of  da,rts   and   arrows   from 
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among  the  trcos,  and  made  furious  sallies  with  their  war-clubs ; 
but  there  was  no  withstanding  the  keen  edge  of  the  Spanish 
weapons,  and  a  fierce  blood-liound  being  let  loose  upon  theni 
completed  their  terror.  They  lied  howling  through  the  forest, 
leaving  a  number  dead  on  the  field,  having  killed  one  Spaniard 
and  wounded  eiglic.  Ai.:ong  the  latter  was  the  Adelantado, 
wlio  received  a  sliglit  thrust  of  a  javelin  in  the  breast. 

Diego  Tristan  arrived  in  i  is  boat  during  the  contest,  but 
feared  to  approach  the  land,  lest  the  Spaniards  shoidd  rush  on 
board  in  such  numbers  as  to  sink  hiui.  When  tlie  Indians  had 
been  put  to  llight  he  proceeded  up  the  river  in  quest  of  fresh 
water,  disregarding  the  warnings  of  those  on  shore,  that  he 
might  ])c  cut  off  by  the  enemy  in  their  canoes. 

The  river  was  deep  and  narrow,  shut  in  by  high  banks  and 
overhanging  trees.  The  forests  on  each  side  were  thick  and 
inipcnetrablc,  so  tliat  there  was  no  landing-place  excepting  here 
and  tliere  where  a  footpath  woui.d  down  to  some  fishing-ground, 
or  some  [)lace  where  tlie  natives  kept  their  canoes. 

The  boat  had  ascended  al)out  a  league  above  the  village,  to  a 
part  of  the  river  where  it  was  completely  overshadowed  by  lofty 
banks  and  spreading  trees.  Suddenly  yells  and  war-whoops 
and  blasts  of  conch-slicUs  rose  on  every  side.  Light  canoes 
darted  forth  in  every  direction  from  dark  hollows  and  over- 
hanging thickets  each  dexterously  managed  bv  a  single  savage, 
while  others  stood  up  brandishing  and  hurling  their  lances. 
Missiles  were  launched  also  from  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  There  were  eight  sailors  in  the  boat, 
and  throe  soldiers.  Galled  and  wounded  by  darts  and  arrows, 
confounded  by  the  yells  and  blasts  of  conchs  and  the  assaults 
which  thickened  from  every  side,  they  lost  all  presence  of  mind, 
ueglected  to  use  either  oars  or  fire-arms,  and  only  sought  to 
shelter  themselves  with  their  bucklers.  Diego  Tristan  had  re- 
ceived several  wounds,  but  still  displayed  great  intrepidity,  and 
was  cndoavoring  to  animate  his  men  when  a  javelin  pierced  his 
right  eye  and  struck  him  dead.  The  canoes  now  closed  upon 
the  boat,  and  a  general  massacre  ensued.  But  one  Spaniard 
escaped,  Juan  dc  Noya,  a  cooper  of  Seville.  Having  fallen 
overl)oard  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  "iC  dived  to  the  bottom, 
swam  under  water,  gained  the  bank  of  the  river  unperceived, 
and  made  his  way  down  to  the  settlement,  bringing  tidings  of 
the  massacre  of  his  captain  and  comrades. 

The  Spaniards  were  conipletcl}'  dismayed,  were  few  in  num- 
ber, several  of  tiiem  were  wounded,  and  they  were  in  the  midst 
oi  tribes  of  exasperated  savages^  far  more  fierce  and  warlike 
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than  thoHtt  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  admiral 
being  ignorant  of  their  misfortunes,  would  sail  away  without 
yielding  them  assistance,  and  they  would  be  left  to  sink  honeath 
the  overwhelming  force  of  barbarous  foes,  or  to  perish  with 
hunger  on  this  inhospitable  coast.  In  their  despair  they  doter- 
mined  to  take  the  caravel  which  had  been  left  with  them,  and 
abandon  the  place  altogether.  The  Adelantado  remonstrated 
with  them  in  vain  ;  nothing  would  content  them  but  to  put  to 
sea  immediately.  Here  a  new  aiarm  awaited  them.  The  tor- 
rents having  subsided,  the  river  was  again  shallow,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  the  caravel  to  pass  over  the  bar.  They  now 
took  the  boat  of  the  caravel  to  bear  tidings  of  their  danger  to 
the  admiral,  and  implore  him  not  co  abandon  them ;  l)ut  the 
wind  was  boisterous,  a  high  sea  was  rolling,  and  a  heavy  surf, 
tumbling  and  breaking  at  u;c  mouth  of  the  river,  prevented  the 
boat  from  getting  out.  Horrors  increased  upon  thcin.  The 
mangled  bodies  of  Diego  Tristan  and  his  men  came  lloalinu 
down  the  stream,  and  drifting  about  the  harbor,  with  tli<i;hts  of 
crows,  ani  other  carrion  birds  feeding  on  them,  and  liovcrinc, 
and  sere  lu.ing,  and  fighting  about  their  prey.  The  forlorn 
Spaniards  contemplated  this  scene  with  shuddering ;  it  appeared 
ominous  of  their  own  fate. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Indians,  elated  by  their  triumph  over 
the  crew  of  the  boat,  renewed  their  hostilities.  Whoops  and 
yells  answered  each  other  from  various  parts  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  dismal  sound  of  conchs  and  war-drums  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  woods  showed  that  the  number  c^  tlie  enemy  was 
continually  augmenting.  They  would  rush  forth  occasionally 
upon  straggling  parties  of  Spaniards,  and  make  partial  attacks 
upon  the  houses.  It  was  considered  no  longer  safe  to  remain 
in  the  settlement,  the  close  forest  which  surrounded  it  being  a 
covert  for  the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  The  Adelantado 
chose,  therefore,  an  open  place  on  the  shore,  r.t  some  distance 
from  the  wood.  Here  he  caused  a  kind  of  bulwark  to  be  made 
of  the  boat  of  the  caravel,  and  of  chests,  casks,  xnd  similar 
articles.  Two  places  were  left  open  as  embrasures,  in  which 
were  placed  a  couple  of  falconets,  or  small  pieces  of  artillery, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  neighborhood.  In  this 
little  fortress  the  Spaniards  shut  themselves  up  ;  its  walls  were 
sufficient  to  screen  them  from  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  In- 
dians, but  mostly  they  depended  upon  their  fire-arms,  the  sound 
of  which  struck  dismay  into  the  savages,  especially  when  they 
saw  the  eflfect  of  the  balls,  splintering  and  rending  the  trees 
around  them,   and  carrying  havoc  to  such  a  distance.    The 
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Indians  were  thus  kept  in  check  for  the  present,  and  deterred 
from  venturing  from  the  forest ;  but  the  .Si)aniards,  exhausted 
by  constant  watching  and  incessant  alarms,  anticipated  all  kinds 
of  evil  when  their  ammunition  should  be  exhausted,  or  they 
should  be  driven  forth  by  hunger  to  seek  for  food.^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DISTRESS    OF    THE   ADMIRAL    ON    BOVUD    OF    HIS    SHIP  —  ULTIMATE 
KELIliF   OF   THE   SETTLEMENT. 


its  walls  were 


[1503.] 

While  the  Adelantado  and  his  men  were  exposed  to  such 
iminiiicut  peril  on  shore,  great  anxiety  prevailed  on  board  of 
the  ships.  I3ay  after  day  elapsed  without  the  return  of  Diego 
Tristan  and  his  party,  and  it  was  feared  some  disaster  had 
befallen  them.  Columbus  would  have  sent  on  shore  to  make 
inquiries,  but  there  was  only  oue  boat  remaining  for  the  service 
of  the  s(piadron,  and  he  dai'cd  not  risk  it  in  the  rough  sea  and 
heavy  surf.  A  dismal  circumstance  occurred  to  increase  the 
gloom  and  uneasiness  of  the  crows.  On  board  of  one  of  the 
caravels  were  confined  the  family  and  household  of  tlie  cacique 
Qiiil)ian.  It  was  the  intention  of  Columbus  to  carry  them  to 
Spain,  trusting  that  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  power  of 
the  Spaniards  their  tribe  would  be  deterred  from  further  hostil- 
ities. They  were  shut  up  at  night  in  the  "orecastle  of  the  cara- 
vel, the  hatchway  of  which  was  secured  by  a  stroiig  chain  and 
padlock.  As  several  of  the  crew  slept  upon  the  hatch,  and  it 
was  so  high  as  to  be  considered  out  of  reach  of  the  ))risoners, 
they  neglected  to  fasten  the  chain.  The  Indians  discovered 
their  negligence.  Collecting  a  quantity  of  stones  from  the  bal- 
last of  the  vessel,  they  made  a  great  heap  directly  under  the 
hatchway.  Several  of  the  most  powerful  wairiors  mounted 
u|)on  the  top,  and  bending  their  backs,  by  a  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous effort,  forced  up  the  hatch,  flinging  the  seamen  who 
slept  ui)on  it  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  ship.  In  an  instant  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indians  sprang  forth,  plunged  into  the  sea, 
anil  swam  for  shore.  Several,  however,  were  ])revented  from 
sallying  forth  ;  others  were  seized  on  the  deck  and  forced  back 

•  iiiHi.  del  Alrairante,  cap.  98.  I^as  Casaii,  lib.  ii.  Letter  of  Columbue  from  Jamaica. 
R«latioD  of  Diegu  Mendez,  Navarr«t«(  torn.  i.    Journal  of  Porraa,  Nav»rr<ite,  torn.  L 
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into  the  foroeastle  ;  the  hiitcliway  was  carefully  chaiiuMl  down 
:uk1  a  guard  was  sot  fur  the  ri-st  of  the  iiiulit.  In  iIk;  iii()riiiii(r^ 
when  the  Spaniards  went  to  cxainim'  the  captives,  they  wciv  all 
found  dead.  Some  had  hanged  themselves  with  tiie  ends  of 
ropes,  their  knees  touching  the  (loor,  others  had  strangled  tiicin- 
iielves  by  straining  the  cords  tight  with  their  feet.  Such  was 
the  fierce  unconiiuerablc  spirit  of  these  i)eoi)le,  and  their  horror 
of  the  white  nien.^ 

The  escape  of  the  prisoners  occasioned  great  anxiety  lo  tlic 
admiral,  fearing  they  would  stimulate  their  eountrynien  to  souu. 
violent  act  of  vengeance,  and  he  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his 
brother.  Still  this  painful  mystery  reigned  over  the  land.  Tcfi 
boat  of  Diego  Tristan  did  not  return,  and  the  raging  surf  pro- 
vented  all  communication.  At  length,  one  Pedro  I.edesmn,a 
pilot  of  Seville,  a  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  ago,  and  of 
great  strength  of  body  and  mind,  offered,  if  the  boat  would 
take  him  to  the  edge  of  the  surf,  to  swim  to  shore,  and  liiing 
olT  news.  He  had  been  piqued  by  the  achievement  of  the 
Indian  captives,  in  swimming  to  land  at  a  league's  distance,  in 
defiance  of  sea  and  surf.  'SSurcly,"  he  said,  "if  they  dare 
venture  so  much  to  procure  their  individual  lil)erties,  I  ought  lo 
brave  at  least  a  part  of  the  danger,  to  save  the  lives  of  so  iiiaiiy 
comi)anions."  llis  offer  was  gladly  accei)ted  by  the  :idin::ai, 
and  was  boldly  acconii)lisIied.  The  boat  ai)proa(die(l  \viih  him 
as  near  to  the  sui'f  as  safety  woidd  permit,  whei'i>  it  was  to 
await  his  return.  Here,  strii)ping  himself,  he  pluiiged  into  tli; 
sea,  and  after  buffeting  for  so;ne  Li'.ne  with  the  br.'akers,  some- 
times rising  upon  their  surges,  sometimes  i^in-ieil  beneath  then; 
and  daslied  upon  the  sand,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore. 

He  found  his  countrymeii  shut  up  in  their  forlorn  foitress, 
beleaguered  by  savage  foes,  and  learnt  the  tragical  fate  of 
Diego  Tristan  and  his  co'iipanions.  Many  of  the  SpauiMrd-^,  in 
their  horror  an<l  despair,  had  thrown  off  all  subordination, 
refused  to  assist  in  any  measure  that  had  in  view  a  continiiani'o 
in  this  place,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  escape.  \\\\v\\  Wwy 
beheld  Ledesma,  a  n)essenger  from  the  ships,  they  surruundi'ii 
him  with  frantic  eagerness,  urging  him  to  implore  the  admiral 
to  take  them  on  board,  and  not  abandon  tiiem  on  a  coast  where 
their  destruction  was  inevitable.  Thej'  were  preparing  canoes 
to  take  them  to  the  ships,  when  the  weather  should  moderate, 
the  boat  of  the  caravel  being  too  small,  anci  swore  that,  if  tlic 
adnur:d  refused  to  take  them  on  board,  they  would  embark  in 

t  Hist,  del  Alrairnnti-,  cnp.  99. 
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the  caravel,  as  sootj  as  it  conkl  be  extricated,  from  the  rivar, 
and  abandon  themselves  to  the  niercy  of  the  seas,  rather  than 
remain  upon  that  fatal  coast. 

Having  heard  all  that  his  foi-lon'.  countrymen  had  to  say,  and 
comniiniicated  witli  the  Adelatitado  and   his  oflicers,  Ledosma 
set  out  on  his  perilous  return.     He  agalu  braved  the  surf  and 
the  breakers,  reached  the  boat  wliich  was  waiting  for  him,  and 
n-as  conveyed  back  to  tlR'  ships.     The  disastrous  tidings  from 
the  land  lllled  the  heart  of  the  admiral  with  grief  and  alarm. 
To  loave  his  l)iother  on  shore  would  be  to  expose  him  to  the 
mutiny  of  his  own  men  and  the  ferocity  of  the  savages.     He 
could  spare  no  re-enforcement  from  his  ships,  tiie  crews  being 
so  much  weakened  by  the  loss  of  Tristan  and  his  companions. 
Rather  than  the  sctthiment  should   be   broken   up,  he  would 
(Tladly  have  joined  the  Adelantado  with  all  his  people ;  l)ut  in 
such  case  how  could  intelligence  be  conveyed  to  the  sovereigns 
of  this  important  discovery,  and  how  could  supplies  be  obtained 
from  Spain?     There  appeared  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to 
einliark  all  the  people,  abandon  the  settlement  for  the  present, 
and  return  at  some  future  day,  with  a  force  competent  to  take 
secure  possession  of  the  country.*     The  state  of  the  weather 
rendered  the   practicability  even  of  this  plan  doubtful.     The 
wind  continued  high,  the  sea  rough,  and  no  boat  could  pas3 
between  the  squadron  and  the  land.     The  situation  of  the  ships 
was  itself   a  matter  of   extreme  solicitude.     Feebly  manned, 
crazed  by  storms,  and  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  from  the  ravages 
of  the  teredo,  they  were  anchored  on  a  lee-shore,  with  a  bois- 
terous wind    and  sea,  in   a  climate  subject  to  tempests,   and 
where  the  least  augmentation  of  the  weather  might  drive  them 
among  the   breakers.     Every  hour   increased   the   anxiety  of 
C'ohiinbus  for  his  brother,  his  people,  and  his  ships,  and  each 
hour  api)eared  to  render  the  impending  dangers  more  imminent- 
Days  of  constant  perturbation  and  nights  of  sleepless  anxiety 
preyed  upon  a  constitution  broken  by  age,  by  maladies,  and 
hardships,  and  produced  a  fever  of  the  mind,  in  which  he  was 
visited  by  one  of  those  mental  hallucinations  deemed  by  him 
mysterious  and  supernatural.     In  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns  he 
gives  a  solemn  account  of  a  kind  of  vision  by  which  he  was 
comforted   in   a  dismal   night,  when   full  of  despondency  ^nd 
tossing  on  a  coucih  of  pain  : 

"Wearied  and  sighing,"  says  he,  "I  fell  into  a  slumber, 
when  1  heard  a  piteous  voice  saying  to  me,  '  O  fool,  and  slow 

•  IjcUlt  of  Coliimbiu  rroin  .Tiim.iicii. 
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to  believe  and  serve  thy  God,  who  i-  ihv.  i\'.A  of  all !  What  did 
he  more  for  Moses,  or  for  his  servant.  ^ '  v  than  he  has  done 
for  thee?  From  the  time  of  thy  bit  ^le  n<s  ever  had  thee 
under  his  ijeculiar  care.  When  he  saw  thee  oi  ,.  itting  age  he 
wade  thy  name  to  resound  marvellously  throughout  the  earth, 
and  thou  wert  obeyed  in  many  lands,  and  didst  acquire  honor- 
able  fame  among  Christians.  Of  the  gates  ri.  the  Ocean  Sen, 
sh  t  up  with  such  mighty  chains,  he  delivered  thee  tiio  keys; 
the  indies,  those  wealthy  regions  of  thr  world,  he  gave  thee 
for  thine  own,  and  empowered  thee  'oo  dispone  of  them  to 
others,  according  to  thy  pleasure.  What  did  he  more  for  the 
great  iKJople  of  Israel  when  he  led  them  forth  frcm  Egypt?  Or 
for  David,  whom,  from  being  a  shepherd,  he  made  a  king  in 
Judea?  Turn  to  him,  then,  and  acknowledge  thine  error;  his 
mercy  is  infinite.  He  lias  many  and  vast  inheritances  yet  in 
reserve.  Fear  not  to  seek  them.  Thine  age  shall  be  no  imped- 
iment to  any  great  undertaking.  Abraham  was  al)ove  an 
hundred  years  when  he  begat  Isaac;  and  was  Sarah  youthful? 
Thou  urgest  dcspondiugly  for  succor.  Answer !  who  hath 
afflicted  thee  so  nmch,  and  so  many  times? — Ood,  or  the  world? 
The  privileges  and  promises  which  God  hath  made  thee  ho  hath 
never  broken ;  neither  hath  he  said,  after  having  received  thy 
services,  that  his  meaning  was  different,  and  to  be  understood 
in  a  different  sense.  He  performs  to  the  very  letter.  He  fulfils 
all  that  he  promises,  and  with  increase.  Such  is  his  custom. 
I  have  shown  thee  what  thy  Creator  hath  done  for  thee,  and 
what  he  doeth  for  all.  The  present  is  the  reward  of  the  toils 
and  perils  thou  hast  endured  in  serving  others.'  I  heard  all 
this,"  adds  Columbus,  "  as  one  almost  dead,  and  had  no  power 
to  "eply  to  words  so  true,  excepting  to  weep  for  my  errors. 
Whoever  it  was  that  spake  to  me,  finished  by  saying,  '  Fear 
not !  Confide  !  All  these  tribulations  are  written  in  marble,  and 
not  without  cause.'  " 

Such  is  the  singular  statement  which  Columbus  gave  to  the 
sovereigns  of  his  supposed  vision.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  was  a  mere  ingenious  fiction,  adroitly  devised  liy  liiin  to 
convey  a  lesson  to  his  prince  ;  but  such  an  idea  is  inconsistent 
with  his  character.  He  was  too  deeply  imbued  with  awe  of  tiie 
I)eit3',  and  with  I'everence  for  his  sovereign,  to  make  use  of 
such  an  artifice.  The  words  here  s[)oken  to  him  by  the  sup- 
posed voice  are  truths  which  dwelt  upon  his  mind  and  grieved 
his  spirit  during  his  waking  hours.  Jt  is  natural  that  they 
should  recur  vividly  and  coherently  in  his  feverish  dreams;  and 
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give  it  a  little  coherency.  Besides,  Columbus  had  a  suleran 
belief  that  he  was  a  peculiar  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence, which,  together  with  a  deep  tinge  of  superstition  com- 
mon to  the  age,  made  him  prone  to  mistake  every  striking 
dream  for  a  revelation.  He  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  same 
standard  with  ordinary  men  in  ordinary  circumstances.  It  is 
ditticult  for  the  mind  to  realize  his  situation,  and  to  conceive 
the  exaltations  of  spirit  to  which  he  must  have  been  subjected. 
The  artless  mauner  in  which,  in  liis  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  he 
mingles  up  the  rhapsotlies  and  dreams  of  his  imagination,  with 
simple  facts,  and  sound  practical  observations,  pouring  them 
forth  with  a  kind  of  scriptural  solemnity  and  poetry  of  lan- 
guage, is  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  a  character 
richly  compounded  of  extraordinary  and  apparently  contra- 
dictory elements. 

Immediately  after  this  supposed  vision,  and  after  a  duration 
of  nine  days,  the  boisterous  weather  subsided,  the  sea  became 
calm,  and  the  communication  with  the  land  was  restored.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  extricate  the  remaining  caravel  from 
the  river ;  but  every  exertion  was  made  to  bring  off  the  people 
and  the  property  before  there  should  be  a  return  of  bad  weather. 
In  this,  the  exertions  of  the  zealous  Diego  Mendez  were  emi- 
nently efficient.  He  had  been  for  some  days  preparing  for  such 
an  emergency.  Cutting  up  the  sails  of  the  caravel,  he  made 
great  sacks  to  receive  the  biscuit.  He  lashed  two  Indian 
canoes  together  with  spars,  so  that  they  could  not  be  over- 
turned by  the  waves,  and  made  a  platform  on  them  capable  of 
sustaining  a  great  burden.  This  kind  of  raft  was  laden  re- 
peatedly with  the  stores,  arms,  and  ammunition,  which  had 
been  left  on  shore,  and  with  the  furniture  of  the  caravel,  which 
was  entirely  dismantled.  When  well  freighted,  it  was  towed 
by  the  boat  to  the  ships.  In  this  way,  by  constant  and  sleep- 
less exertions,  in  the  space  of  two  days,  almost  every  thing  of 
value  was  transi)orted  on  Ijoard  the  squadron,  and  little  else 
left  than  the  hull  of  the  caravel,  stranded,  decayed,  and  rotting 
in  the  river.  Diego  Mendez  suiHjrintended  the  whole  embarka- 
tion with  unwearied  watchfulness  and  activity.  He  and  five 
companions,  were  the  last  to  leave  the  shore,  remaining  all 
night  at  their  perilous  post,  and  embarking  in  the  morning 
with  the  last  cargo  of  effects. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  transiwrts  of  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  found  themselves  once  more  on  board  of  the  ships,  and 
saw  a  space  of  ocean  between  them  and  those  forests  which  had 
lately  seemed  destined  to  be  their  graves.     The  joy  of  theil 
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comrades  seemed  little  inferior  to  their  own,  and  the  perils  ana 
hardships  which  yet  suiToinideil  them  were  forj^otten  for  a 
time  in  mntual  congratulations.  The  admiral  was  so  iniicli 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  high  services  rendered  by  Diei>o 
Mendez,  throughout  the  late  time  of  danger  and  disaster,  tlmt 
he  gave  him  the  command  of  the  caravel,  vacant  by  the  duulh 
of  th^  unfortunate  Diego  Tristan.* 


CHAPTElt  X. 

DEPARTURE    FROAI  THE  COAST   OK  VERAfiLA  — ARUIVAL  AT  JAMAICA 
—  STRANDINO   OK   THE    SUli'S. 
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[1503.] 

The  wind  at  length  l)eeoming  favorable,  Columbus  sot  sail, 
toward  the  end  of  April,  from  tlic  disastrous  coast  of  Verasjiia. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  ships,  the  enfeebled  state  of  llio 
crews,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  determined  him  to  mako 
the  best  of  iiis  way  to  Hispardola,  where  he  might  relit  his 
vessels  and  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  voyage  to 
Europe.  To  the  suri)rise  of  his  pilot  and  crews,  however,  on 
making  sail,  he  stood  again  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward, 
instead  of  steering  north,  which  they  considered  the  direct 
route  to  Hispaniola.  They  fancied  that  he  intended  to  proceed 
immediately  for  Spain,  and  murmured  loudly  at  the  madness 
of  attempting  so  long  a  voyage,  with  ships  destitute  of  stores 
and  consumed  by  the  worms.  Columbus  and  his  brother, 
however,  had  studied  the  navigation  of  those  seas  with  a  more 
observant  and  experienced  eye.  They  considered  it  advisable 
to  gain  a  considerable  distance  to  the  east,  before  staiulin<i; 
across  for  Hispaniola,  to  avoid  being  swei)t  away,  far  below 
their  destined  port,  by  the  strong  currents  setting  constantly 
to  the  west.^  The  admiral,  however,  did  not  impart  his  rea- 
sons to  the  pilots,  being  anxious  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  bis 
routes  as  much  to  himself  as  possible,  seeing  that  there  were  so 
many  adventurers  crowding  into  the  field,  and  ready  to  follow 
on  his  track.     He  even  took  from  the  mariners  their  charts,* 

>  Ulst.  del  Almiraiito,  cap  99,  100.  I,aH  OuRnH,  lili.  ii.  ciip.  'J'.).  Ki'luclon  por  DIcgo 
Metiaez.  Lotter  of  Columbus  froir  jHmaica.  .Journal  of  Porrae,  Navarreto  Colec, 
torn.  i. 

*  Hist,  del  Almirante.    Letter  frot.n  Jamaica. 

*  Journal  of  i'orras,  Xavarrete,  Coieu.,  toiu.  i. 
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flnd  boasts,  in  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns,  that  none  of  his  pilots 
would  1)0  able  to  retrace  the  route  to  and  from  Veragua,  uor  to 
(lescribc  where  it  was  situated. 

Disregarding  the  nuirmurs  of    his  men,  therefore,  he  con- 
tiiiiiod  along  thi;  loast  eastward  as  far  as  Puerto  Hello.     Here 
lie  was  obliged  to  leave  one  of  the  caravels,  being  so  pierced  by 
ivc  "IS  Uiat  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat.     All  the  crews 
were  now  crowded  into  two  caravels,  and  these  were  little  bet- 
ter thtm  mere  wrecks.     The  utmost  exertions  were  necessary 
to  keep  them  free  from  water ;  while  the  incessant  labor  of  the 
pumps  bore  hard  on  men  enfeebled  by  scanty  diet  and  dejected 
by  various  hardships.     Continuing  onward,  they  passed  Port 
Ketrete,  and  a  number  of  islands  to  which  the  admiral  gave  the 
naiiu!  of  Las  Barbas,  now  termed  the  Mulatas,  a  little  beyond 
Point  Bias.     Here  he  supposed  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  pro- 
vince of  Mangi  in  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Khan,  described 
by  Marco  Polo   as  adjoining  to  Cathay.*      He  continued  on 
iihoiit  ten  leagues  farther,  until  he  approached  the  entrance  of 
wiial  is  at  present  called  the  (iulf  of  Darien.     Here  he  had  a 
consultation  with  his  captains  and  pilots,  who  remonstrated  at 
his  persisting  in  this  struggle  against  contrary  winds  and  cur 
rents,  representing  the  lamentable  plight  of  the  ships  and  the 
inliiiii  state  of  the  crews."     Bidding  farewell,  therefore,  to  the 
nuiin-hmd,  he  stood  northward  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  quest  of 
Hispaniola.     As  the  wind  was  easterly,  with  a  strong  current 
slotting  to  the  west,  he  kept  as  near  the  wind  as  possible.     So 
littK'  did  his  pilots  know  of  their  situation,  that  they  supposed 
tlionisolvos  to  the  east  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  whereas  the 
iulmiral  feared  that,  with  all  his  exertions,  he  should  fall  to  the 
westward  of  Hi.si)aniohi.^     His  apprehensions  proved  to  be  well 
founded;  for,  on  the   10th  of  the  month,  he  came  in  sight  of 
two  small  low  islands  to  the  north-west  of  Hispaniola,  to  which, 
from  tlie  great  (juantities  of  tortoises  seen  about  them,  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  Toitugas ;  they  are  now  known  as  the  Cay- 
iians.     Passing  wide  of  these,  and  continuing  directly  north, 
he  foimd  himself,  on  the  30th  of  May,  among  the  cluster  of 
Islands  on  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  to  which  lie  had  formerly 
given  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Gardens;  having  been  carried 
between  eight  and   nine  degrees  west  of    his  destined   port. 
Her(!  he  cast  anchor  near  one  of  the  keys,  about  ten  leagues 
from  the  main  island.     His  crews  were  suffering  excessively 
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throu<;li  scanty  provisions  and  preiit  fatigue  ;  nothjpt;  was  left 
of  the  sca-sloies  hut  a  littlo  l)is('uit,  oil,  and  vinegar ;  and  tliey 
were  obliged  to  labor  ineessantly  at  the  pumps  to  keep  the  ves- 
sels alloat.  They  had  scarcely  anchorecl  at  these  islands  when 
there  came  on,  at  midnight,  a  sudden  temjjest,  of  such  violence 
that,  according  to  the  strong  expression  of  Columbus,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  world  would  dissolve.'  They  lost  three  of  their  an- 
chors almost  immediately,  and  the  caravel  Bermuda  was  driven 
with  such  violence  upon  the  ship  of  the  admiral  that  tlie  how 
of  the  one  and  the  stern  of  the  other  were  greatly  shattered. 
The  sea  running  high,  and  the  wind  being  boisterous,  the  ves- 
sels  chafed  and  injured  each  other  dreadfully,  and  it  was  with 
great  dilllculty  that  they  were  separated.  One  anchor  only 
remained  to  the  admiral's  ship,  and  this  saved  him  from  being 
driven  u|)on  the  rocks  ;  but  at  daylight  the  cable  was  found 
ne.irly  worn  asunder.  Had  tiie  darkness  continued  an  honr 
longi'r,  he  could  scarcely  have  escaped  shii)wreck.^ 

At  the  end  of  six  days,  the  weather  having  moderated,  he 
resumed  his  course,  sUiuding  eai-jtward  for  Ilispaniola;  "his 
people,"  as  he  says,  '■'■  dismayed  and  down-hearted  ;  almost  all 
his  anchors  lost,  and  his  vessels  bored  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
honey-comb."  After  struggling  against  contrary  winds  and  the 
usuaV  currents  from  the  east,  he  reached  Cape  Cruz,  and  an- 
chored at  a  village  in  the  province  of  Macaca,'  where  he  had 
touched  in  1491,  in  his  voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 
Here  he  was  detained  by  head  winds  for  several  days,  during 
which  he  was  supplied  with  cassava  bread  by  the  natives. 
Making  sail  again,  he  endeavored  to  beat  up  to  Hispaniola;  but 
every  effort  was  in  vain.  The  vinds  and  currents  continued 
adverse  ;  the  leaks  continually  gained  upon  his  vessels,  thougli 
the  pumps  were  kept  incessantly  going,  and  the  seamen  even 
bailed  the  water  out  with  buckets  and  kettles.  The  admiral 
now  stood,  in  despair,  for  the  island  of  .Jamaica,  to  seek  some 
secure  port ;  for  there  was  imminent  danger  of  fotmdering  at 
sea.  On  the  eve  of  St.  John,  the  23d  of  June,  they  put  into 
Puerto  Bueno,  now  called  Dry  Harbor,  but  met  with  none  of 
the  natives  from  whom  they  could  obtain  provisions,  nor  was 
,  there  any  fresh  v.'ater  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood.  Suffer- 
iiing  from  hunger  and  thir«t,  they  sailed  eastward,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  another  harbor,  to  which  the  admiral  on  his  flrst 
visit  to  the  island  had  given  the  name  of  Port  Santa  Gloria. 
J  — • 

>  I.uttcr  fruin  •T.iinaicft. 

)  HiHt.  (Il'I  ^Mmiraiite,  uap.  100.     Letter  of  Columbui  /rom  JaouJica. 

*  IlUl.  del  AlniirauU:.    Juurual  of  i'orra^. 
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Here,  ni  last,  Columbus  bad  to  give  up  his  long  and  arduous 
gti-i]<rt/lo  against  the  unremitting  persecution  of  the  elements. 
His  slii|Wi  reduced  to  mere  wrecks,  could  no  longer  keep  the 
sea,  and  were  ready  to  sink  even  in  ;)ort.  lie  ordered  them, 
therefore,  to  l)e  run  aground,  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  shore, 
and  fastened  together,  side  by  side.  They  soon  tilled  with  water 
to  the  decks.  Thatched  cabins  were  then  erected  at  the  prow 
and  stern  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crews,  and  the  wreck 
ffas  placed  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence.  Thus  castled 
in  the  sea,  he  trusted  to  be  able  to  repel  any  sudden  attack  of 
the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  his  men  from  roving 
about  the  neighborhood  and  indulging  in  their  usual  excesses. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  go  on  shore  without  especial  license, 
and  the  utmost  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any  offence 
l)cin}i  given  to  the  Indians.  Any  exasperation  of  them  might 
be  fatal  to  the  Spaniards  in  their  present  forlorn  situation.  A 
firebrand  thrown  into  their  wooden  .fortress  might  wrap  it  iu 
flames,  and  leave  them  defeuccless  amid  hostile  thousands. 
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CIIAFl^ER  I. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  DIEGO  MENDEZ  WITH  THE  CACIQUES  FOR  SUP- 
PLIPIS  OP  PROVISIONS  —  SENT  TO  SAN  DOMINGO  BY  CO'AMBUS 
IN   QUEST    OF    RELIEF. 

[1503.] 

The  island  of  Jamaica,  was  extremely  iwpulous  and  fertile, 
and  the  harbor  soon  swarmed  with  Indians,  who  brought  pro- 
visions to  barter  with  the  Spaniards.  To  prevent  any  disputes 
in  purchasing  or  sharing  these  supplies,  two  persons  wore 
appointed  to  superintend  all  bargains,  and  the  i)r(nisions  tinis 
obtained  weie  divided  every  evening  among  the  i)eopIe.  This 
arrangement  had  a  hai)py  eifect  in  pi'onioting  a  peaceful  inter- 
course. Tlie  stores  tlms  furnished,  Iiowevcr,  coming  from  a 
limited  neighborhood  of  improvident  beings,  were  not  sullieieiit 
for  the  necessities  of  the  Spaniards,  :ind  were  so  irregular  as 
ofte  o  leave  them  in  pinching  want.  They  feared,  too.  tluit 
tiie  neigidjorhood  might  soon  be  exhausted,  in  which  case  tliey 
should  be  reduced  to  famine.  In  this  emergency  Diego  Mondez 
stei>i)ed  forward  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  and  volunteered  to 
set  off,  with  three  men,  on  a  foraging  expedition  about  tiie 
island.  His  otter  being  gladly  accepted  by  the  admiral,  he 
departed  with  his  connades  well  armed.  He  was  everywhere 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  by  the  natives.  Tliey  took 
him  to  their  houses,  set  meat  and  drink  before  him  and  his 
companions,  and  performed  all  the  rites  of  savage  hospitality. 
INIendez  made  an  arrangement  with  the  caci(jue  of  a  numerous 
tribe,  that  his  subjects  should  hunt  and  fish,  and  make  cassava 
bread,  and  bring  a  (plant ity  of  provisions  every  day  to  the 
harbor.  They  were  to  receive  in  exchange  knives,  combs, 
beads,  fish-hooks,  hawk's  bells,  and  other  articles,  from  a 
Spaniard,  who  was  to  reside;  among  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  agreement  being  made,  Mendez  despatched  one  of  hii4  com- 
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radca  to  apprise  the  admiral.  He  then  pursued  his  journey 
three  longues  farther,  when  he  made  a  simihir  arrangement, 
and  despatched  another  of  his  eonii)anions  to  the  admiral. 
Proceeding  onward,  about  tliirteen  leagues  from  the  sliips,  he 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  another  cacique,  called  lluarco, 
where  he  was  generously  entertained.  The  cacicpic  ordered 
his  subjects  to  bring  a  large  cpiantity  of  provisions,  for  whieli 
Mciidez  paid  him  on  the  spot,  and  made  arraiigemcnts  for  a 
like  supply  at  stated  intervals.  He  desi)atehed  his  third  coni- 
nanion  with  this  supply  to  the  admiral,  requesting,  as  usual, 
that  an  agent  might  be  sent  to  receive  and  pay  for  the  regular 
deliveries  of  provisions. 

Mendez  was  now  left  alone,  l)ut  he  was  fond  of  any  enter- 
prise that  gave  individual  distinction.  He  requested  of  the 
cacique  two  Indians  to  accompanj'  him  to  the  end  of  the  island  ; 
one  to  carry  his  provisions  and  the  other  to  bear  the  hammock, 
or  cotton  net  in  which  he  slept.  These  being  granted,  he  pushed 
resolutely  forward  along  the  coast  until  he  reached  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Jamaica.  Here  he  found  a  powerful  cacique  of 
the  name  of  Ameyro.  ]\[endez  had  buoyant  spirits,  great  ad- 
dress, and  an  ingratiating  manner  with  the  savages.  He  and 
the  cacique  became  great  friends,  exchanged  names,  which  is 
a  Iviiul  of  token  of  brotherhood,  and  Mendez  engaged  him  to 
fnniiwli  provisions  to  the  ships.  He  then  bought  an  excellent 
canoe  of  the  cacique,  for  which  he  gave  a  splendid  1>rass  basin, 
a  short  frock  or  cassock,  and  one  of  the  two  shirts  which  formed 
his  stock  of  linen.  The  cacique  Airnished  him  with  six  Indians 
to  navigate  his  bark,  and  they  parted  mutually  well  pleased. 
Diego  Mendez  coasted  his  way  back,  touching  at  the  various 
places  where  he  had  made  his  arrangements.  He  found  the 
Spanirtli  agents  already  arrived  at  them,  loaded  his  canoe  with 
provisions,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the  harlior,  where  he 
was  received  with  acclamations  by  his  conu'ades,  and  with  o|)(mi 
arms  by  the  admiral.  The  provisions  he  brought  were  a  most 
seasonable  snpidy,  for  the  .Spaniards  were  absolutely  fasting  ; 
ami  tiienceforward  Indians  arrived  daily,  well  laden,  from  the 
ii'arts  which  he  had  established.^  The  immediate  wants  of 
his  people  being  thus  provided  for,  Columbus  revolved,  in  his 
anxious  mind,  the  means  of  getting  from  this  island.  His  ships 
were  beyond  the  possil)ility  of  repair,  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
any  chance  sail  arriving  to  his  relief,  on  the  shores  of  a  savage 
island,  in  an  unlretpicnted  sea.     The  most  likely  measure  ap- 
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peared  to  be  to  send  notice  of  his  situation  to  Ovando,  the  eoT. 
ernor  at  San  Domingo,  entreating  him  to  despatch  a  vesse;  lo 
his  relief.  But  how  was  this  message  to  be  conveyed?  The 
distance  between  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola  was  forty  leagues 
across  a  gulf  swept  by  contrary  currents ;  there  were  no  means 
of  transporting  a  messenger,  except  in  the  light  canoes  of  the 
savages ;  and  who  would  imdertake  so  hazardous  a  voyage  in 
a  frail  bark  of  the  kind?  Suddenly  the  idea  of  Diego  Mendez 
and  the  canoe  he  had  recently  purchased,  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Columbus.  He  knew  the  ardor  and  intrepidity  of 
Mendez,  and  his  love  of  distinction  by  any  hazardous  exploit. 
Taking  him  aside,  therefore,  he  addressed  him  in  a  manner 
calculated  both  to  stimulate  his  zeal  and  flatter  his  self-love. 
Mendez  himself  gives  an  artless  account  of  this  intorestin" 
conversation,  which  is  full  of  character. 

"  Diego  Mendez,  my  son,"  said  the  venerable  admiral,  "  none 
of  those  whom  I  have  here  understand  the  great  peril  in  which 
we  are  placed,  excepting  you  and  myself.  We  are  few  in 
number,  and  these  savage  Indians  are  many,  and  of  fickle  and 
irritable  natures.  On  the  least  provocation  they  may  tlirow 
firebrands  from  the  shore,  and  consume  us  in  our  straw-lhatched 
cabins.  The  arrangement  which  you  have  n^ade  with  them  for 
provisions,  and  which  at  present  they  fulfil  so  cheerfully,  to- 
morrow they  may  break  in  their  caprice,  and  may  refuse  to 
bring  us  any  thing  ;  nor  have  we  the  means  to  compel  tliem  hy 
force,  but  are  entirely  at  their  pleasure.  1  have  thouiflit  of  a 
remedy,  if  it  meets  with  your  views.  In  this  canoe,  which  yon 
have  purchased,  some  one  may  pass  over  to  Hispaniola,  and 
procure  a  ship,  by  which  we  may  all  be  delivered  from  this 
great  peril  into  which  we  have  fallen.  Tell  me  3'our  opinion 
on  the  matter." 

"To  this,"  says  Diego  Mendez,  "I  replied:  '  Senor,  the 
danger  in  which  we  are  placed,  I  well  know,  is  far  greater 
than  is  easily  conceived.  As  to  passing  from  this  island  to 
Hispaniola,  in  so  small  a  vessel  as  a  canoe,  I  hold  it  not  merely 
difficult,  but  impossible  ;  since  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  a  gulf 
of  forty  leagues,  and  between  islands  where  the  sea  is  extremely 
impetuous  and  seldom  in  repose.  I  know  not  who  there  la 
would  adventure  upon  so  extreme  a  peril.'  " 

Columbus  made  no  reply,  but  from  his  looks  \m\  the  nature 
of  I'.is  silence,  Mendez  plainly  perceived  himself  to  ha  the 
person  whom  the  admiral  had  in  view;  "Whereupon,"  con- 
tinues he,  "I  added:  'Seuor,  I  have  many  times  put  my  life 
in  peril  of   death  to  save   you    and   all   those  who  are  here, 
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jind  God  has  hitherto  preserved  rac  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  raurmurers,  who  say  that  your  Excel- 
lency intrusts  to  me  all  affairs  wherein  honor  is  to  be  gained, 
while  there  are  others  in  j'our  company  who  would  execute 
them  as  well  as  I  do.  Therefore  I  beg  that  you  would  summon 
all  the  people,  and  propose  this  enterprise  to  them,  to  see  if 
among  them  there  is  any  one  who  will  undertake  it,  which  I 
doubt.  If  all  decline  it,  I  will  then  come  forward  and  risk  my 
life  iu  your  service,  as  I  many  times  have  done.'  "  ^ 

The  admiral  gladly  humored  the  wishes  of  the  worthy 
Mendez,  for  never  was  simple  egotism  accompanied  by  m  . 
generous  and  devoted  loyalty.  On  the  following  morning  the 
crew  was  assembled,  and  the  proposition  publicly  made.  Every 
one  drew  back  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  pronouncing  it  the  height 
of  rashness.  Upon  this,  Diego  Meiidez  stepped  forward. 
"Senor,"  said  he,  "  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose,  yet  I  am  will- 
ing to  venture  it  for  your  service  and  for  the  good  of  all  here 
present,  and  I  trust  in  the  protection  of  God,  which  1  have 
experienced  on  so  many  other  occasions." 

Columbus  embraced  his  zealous  follower,  who  immediately 
set  alK)ut  preparing  for  his  expedition.  Drawing  his  canoe  on 
shore,  ho  put  on  a  false  keel,  nailed  wcather-l)oards  along  the 
bow  and  stern,  to  prevent  the  sea  from  breaking  over  it ;  payed 
it  with  a  coat  of  tar ;  furnished  it  with  a  mast  and  sail ;  and 
put  in  provisions  for  himself,  a  Spanish  conirade,  and  six 
Indians. 

In  the  mean  time  Columbus  wrote  letters  to  Ovando,  request- 
ing t;  \t  a  ship  might  be  immediately  sent  to  bring  him  and  his 
men  to  Ilispaniola,  He  wrote  a  letter  likewise  to  the  sovereigns  ; 
for,  after  fulfilling  his  mission  at  8an  Domingo,  Diego  Mendez 
was  to  proceed  to  Spain  on  the  admiral's  affairs.  In  the  letter 
to  the  soveroigns  Columbus  depicted  his  deplorable  situation, 
and  entreated  that  a  vessel  might  be  despatched  to  Ilispaniola, 
to  convey  himself  and  his  crew  to  Spain.  He  gave  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  his  voyage,  most  particulars  of  which  have 
already  been  incorporated  iu  this  history,  and  he  insisted 
greatly  on  the  im[)ortance  of  the  discovery  of  Veragua.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  here  were  the  mines  of  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  whence  Solomon  had  derived  such  wealth  for  the 
building  of  the  Temple.  He  entreated  that  this  golden  coast 
might  not,  like  other  places  which  he  had  disco'  ered,  be  aban- 
doned  to  adventurers,  or  placed  under  the  go, ernment  of  men 
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who  felt  no  iiitcrost  in  the  cause.  "  This  is  not  a  rliild,"  ho 
adds,  "to  be  abandoned  to  a  step-mother.  1  never  think  of 
Hispauiola  and  Paria  without  weepin*;.  Tlicir  case  is  dospciahi 
and  past  cure  ;  I  hope  their  example  may  cause  this  roffjon  to 
be  treated  in  a  different  manner."  His  imagination  lieeoincs 
heated.  He  magnifies  the  sui)i)osed  imi)ortance  of  Vernifiia,  us 
transcending  all  his  former  discoveries  ;  and  he  alludes  to  liis 
favorite  project  for  tiie  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Scpiilcluo; 
"  Jerusalem,"  he  says,  "  aiul  Mount  Sion  are  to  be  rdjuill  liy 
the  hand  of  a  Christian.  Who  is  he  to  be?  (Jod,  by  the  iiioiiiii 
of  the  Prophet,  in  the  fourteenth  Psalm,  declares  it.  Tlie  alilidt 
Joachim  ^  says  that  he  is  to  come  out  of  Spain."  His  thou^liis 
then  revert  to  the  ancient  story  of  the  Grand  Khan,  wiio  iiad 
requested  that  sages  might  be  sent  to  instruct  him  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  Columbus,  thinking  that  he  had  been  in  the  voiv 
vicinity  of  Cathay,  exclaims,  with  sudden  zeal,  "  Who  will 
offer  himself  for  this  task?  If  our  Loid  permit  mo  to  return  to 
Spain,  I  engage  to  take  him  there,  God  helping,  in  safjty." 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Columbus  than  his  earnest, 
artless,  at  times  eloquent,  and  at  times  almost  incoherent  let- 
ters. AVhat  an  instance  of  soaring  enthusiasm  and  irre;-  '^si- 
ble  cntcri)rise  is  here  exhibited!  At  the  time  thr,  \\v  w  , 
indulging  in  these  visions,  and  proposing  iicw  and  roiM-;  ,ic 
enterprises,  he  was  broken  down  by  age  and  infirmities,  racked 
by  pain,  confined  to  iiis  bed,  and  shut  up  in  a  wreck  on  tlio 
coast  of  a  remote  and  savage  island.  No  stronger  picture  can 
be  given  of  his  situation,  than  tliat  which  siiorlly  follows  this 
transient  glow  of  excitement ;  when  with  one  of  his  sudden 
transitions  of  thought,  he  awakens,  as  it  were,  to  his  actual 
condition. 

"Hitherto,"  says  ho,  "I  have  wept  for  others;  but  now, 
have  [lity  uiK)n  me,  heaven,  and  weep  for  me,  O  earth !  In  iny 
ten)poral  co'ic 'rns,  without  a  farthing  to  offer  for  a  mass;  cast 
away  here  ^;  *',!e  Ind'es  ;  surrounded  by  cruel  and  hostile  sav- 
ages; isolateil,  i;''u;ii  cxp:  'ting  each  day  will  be  my  las;  •  in 
spiritual  concerns    separate;!  from  the  holy  sacraments  ol  the 
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'  .Joachim,  naUve  of  '■,►;  biivi'h  o'  CeU  o,  near  (>i,.pn/ii,  travrHcd  in  the  Hiily  Limil. 
RetnriiiiiK  lo  Calai  lu,  >'j  to  )L  t^je  '.nbil  oi  thi-  ('intcii;ianH  in  llii'  iiioiiii.-U'iy  ot  Cunizzo, 
of  wliich  lie  tx'cam?  pi;;i-  aiil  ;>Mi.;l,  •»  id  aftriwurd  n  ^r  l(^  hiyht  r  riioinslic  iiiiiKiTlain'f'. 
Ue  (lied  in  12U2,  li,i,5n(^  itUiiied  Hevei.lyUvo  jeais  of  a^e,  leaving'  a  «''>'iil  imiiilii'r  nt 
woil\rt;  nnioiiu;  the  most  "ii(>\-  .  "e  i  luiiii' ntaiies  on  Inaiali,  .lercrniali,  :ind  tlii' ApotM- 
lypse.  'I'here  are  alfto  i>':>i/i.;'e.:  ■  !  y  h\  ii,  '  wliioh"  (nayH  tlic  Diitioniialii'  lll-'t()ii(|iie), 
"diiiiiix  liiH  lifeti;ne,  ni'  It-  hit.-  >  !  ■  admired  liy  fimlH  and  (leHpined  l)y  tueii  of  ncnuo;  at 
present  tlie  latter  cent  iw\:<.  ri  -h.  Ih-  wan  eiliier  very  weali  or  very  i)i'emnn|ilimu», 
to  flatter  himr'elf  tliat  he  fiiiu  the  '■>  js  uf  tilings  of  which  God  reserves  Uw  kuowletige  U) 
himself."  — I>iet.  Hist.  totu.  5,  Cat-u,  17b&. 
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church,  so  tliat  my  soul,  if  parted  here  from  my  body,  must  bo 
fdiover  lost!  Weep  for  me,  whoever  has  charity,  truth,  and 
iiistice !  I  came  not  on  this  vo3'a;>(!  to  fj;ain  honor  or  estate, 
that  i«  most  certain,  for  all  hope  of  tlu'  kind  was  already  dead 
within  inc.  I  came  to  serve  your  majesties  with  a  sound  inten- 
tion and  an  Jione.L  zeal,  and  1  si)t'ak  no  falsehood.  If  it  should 
please  God  to  (h.'liver  me  lience,  I  humbly  sui)plicate  your 
majesties  to  permit  me  to  rei)air  to  Rome,  and  perform  other 
|iiliirima!J,es." 

Tlu;  di'si)atches  being  ready,  and  the  preparations  of  the 
eanoe  eoinple*  ■(!.  Diego  Mendez;  embarked,  with  his  Spanish 
connadc  and  his  six  Indians,  and  departed  along'  the  coast  to 
the  eastward,  i'lic  voyage  was  toilsome  and  perilous.  They 
had  to  make  their  way  against  strong  currents.  Once  they 
were  taken  by  roving  canoes  of  Indians,  but  made  their  escape, 
[111(1  at  length  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  isUvnd,  a  distanc'.  of 
tliirly-loiir  leagues  from  the  harbor.  Here  they  remained  wait- 
iiio  for  ''a,lm  weather  to  venture  upon  the  broad  gulf,  when 
lliey  were  sudd>nly  surrounded  and  taken  prisoners  by  a  num- 
her  of  hostile  Indians,  who  carried  them  olT  a  distance  of  three 
leagues,  where  they  determined  to  kill  them.  Some  dispute 
arosi-  altout  the  division  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
whereupon  thci  savages  agreed  to  settle  it  by  a  game  of  chance. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged  Diego  Meiidez  escaped,  found 
his  way  to  his  canoe,  embarked  in  it,  and  returned  alone  to  the 
liar'ior  afli-r  liftec^n  days'  absence.  What  became  of  his  com- 
[laiiions  he  does  not  mention,  being  seldom  apt  to  speak  of  any 
person  lint  himscdf.  This  account  is  taken  from  the  narrative 
iiisi'rted  in  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Coliiiiibiis,  thoiigii  grieved  at  the  failure  of  his  message,  w.is 
rejoiced  at  the  esea|»e  of  the  faithful  Mendez.  The  latter,  noth- 
iii;,'  daunted  by  the  perils  and  hardsiiii)s  he  had  undergone, 
ottered  to  di'|)art  iminediately  on  a  second  attem[)t,  provided  he 
euiihl  have  persons  to  acc()mi)any  him  to  the  eiul  of  the  island, 
iind  protect  liim  from  the  natives.  This  the  Adtdantado  offered 
to  undertake,  with  a  large  party  W(dl  armed.  IJartholomew 
Fieseo,  a  (ienoese,  who  had  been  captain  of  oiu'  of  the  caravels, 
was  associated  with  IMendez  in  this  si'cond  e.\[)edition.  lie  was 
a  man  of  great  worth,  strongly  attached  to  the  admiral,  and 
iiiiieh  esle'.inetl  by  hiin.  I'>ach  had  a  large  canoe  under  his 
eoiniiiaiid,  in  which  vvi'ie  six  Spaniards,  and  ten  Indians  — the 
latter  were  to  serve  as  oarsmen.  The  canoes  wore  to  keep  in 
ciiiiipany.  On  icacdiiiig  Ilispaniola,  Fieseo  was  to  return  im- 
Uieiliately  to  ,Jaimai<a,  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  admiral  uW 
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his  crow,  by  tidings  of  the  safe  arrival  of  tlieir  mcssongor.    In 
tlie  mean  time  Diego  Mendez  was  to  proceed  to  San  Domingo 
deliver  his  letter  to  Ovundo,  procure  and  despatch  a  ship,  xi\i 
t'lcn  depart  for  Spain  with  a  letter  to  the  sovereigns. 

All  arrangements  being  madj,  the  Indians  placed  in  tlie 
canoes  their  frugal  provision  of  cassava  l:)read,  and  eaoli  his 
calabash  of  water.  The  Sj  aniards,  besidfo  their  bread,  h:nl  a 
supply  of  the  ilesh  of  utias,  a/id  each  his  sword  and  target.  In 
this  way  they  launched  forth  upon  their  long  and  perilous  voy- 
age, follo'i^ed  by  the  prayers  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Adclantado,  with  his  armed  band,  kept  pace  with  them 
along  the  coast.  There  was  i-o  attempt  of  the  natives  to  molest 
them,  and  they  arrived  in  safety  at  the  end  of  the  island.  Here 
they  remained  three  days  before  the  sea  was  sufficiently  i^-dm 
for  them  to  venture  forth  in  liieir  feeble  barks.  At  length  die 
wt'ulher  being  quite  serene,  the^  bade  f:irewoll  to  their  com- 
rades, and  committed  themselves  to  the  broad  sea.  The  Ade- 
junta(n)  remained  watching  them,  until  they  becaine  mere 
specks  on  the  ocean,  and  the  evening  hid  them  from  his  view. 
The  next  day  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  iiarbor,  st()p|)iiig 
at  various  villages  on  the  way,  and  endeavoring  to  eoulirm  the 
good-will  of  the  natives.' 
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Tt  might  have  been  thought  ti.."'  iha  a'lvcrse  fortune  which 
had  so  long  persecuted  ('olumbuit  A^as  'iov/  exhaiisted.  The 
envy  which  iiad  once  si('i><  led  at  hit  glory  and  prosperity  could 
scarcely  have  devis(!d  fwr  him  a  mv  e  Ibrlorti  heiitagc  in  the 
world  he  had  discovered.  The  tenant  of  a  wreck  on  a  sasiij^e 
coast,  in  an  untruvciseil  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  barharous 
hordes,  v/ho,  in  a  moment,  from  precarious  friends,  mi<;ht  be 
transformed  into  ferocious  enemies ;  afllictcd,  too,  hy  excnieiat- 
ing  maladies  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  by  the  paius 
and  infirmities  which  hardship  and  anxiety  had  heaped  upon  hia 
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advancing  age.  But  lie  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  cvip  of  bitter- 
neas.  He  iiad  yet  to  exiHrieuce  an  evil  worse  than  storm,  or 
,  shipwreck,  or  bodily  anguioh,  or  the  violence  of  savage  hordes 
—  the  perfidy  of  those  in  whom  he  confided. 

Mondei;  and  Fiesco  had  not  long  departed  when  the  Span- 
iards in  the  wreck  began  to  grow  sickly,  partly  from  the  toils 
and  exposures  of  the  recent  voyage,  parti}'  from  being  crowded 
in  narrow  quarters  in  a  moist  and  sultry  climate,  and  partly 
from  want  of  their  accustomed  food,  for  they  could  not  habit- 
uate tiiemselves  to  the  vegetable  diet  of  the  Indians.  Their 
maladies  were  rendered  more  insupportable  by  mental  suffer- 
ing, by  that  suspense  which  frets  the  spirit,  and  that  hope 
deferred  which  corrodes  the  heart.  Accustomed  to  a  life  of 
bustle  and  variety,  they  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  loiter  about 
the  dreary  hulk,  look  out  upon  the  sea,  watch  for  the  canoe  of 
Fiesco,  wonder  at  his  protracted  absence,  and  doubt  its  return. 
A  long  time  elapsed,  much  more  than  sufflcieot  for  the  voyage, 
but  notliing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  canoe.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained that  their  messenger  had  perished.  If  so,  how  long  were 
they  to  remaiu  here,  vainly  looking  for  relief  which  was  never 
to  arrive?  Some  sank  into  deep  despondency,  others  became 
peevish  and  impatient.  IMurmurs  broke  forth,  and,  as  usual 
with  men  in  distress,  murmurs  of  the  most  unreasonable  kind. 
Instead  of  sympathizing  with  their  aged  and  infirm  comman- 
der, who  was  involved  in  the  same  calamity,  who  in  suffering 
transcended  them  all,  and  yet  who  was  incessantly  studious 
of  tiieir  welfare,  they  began  to  rail  against  him  as  the  cause  of 
all  their  misfortunes. 

The  factious  feeling  of  an  unreasonable  multitude  would  be 
of  little  importance  if  left  to  itself,  and  might  end  in  idle 
clamor;  it  is  the  industry  of  one  or  two  evil  spirits  which 
generally  directs  it  to  an  object,  and  makes  it  mischievous. 
Among  the  officers  of  Columbus  were  two  brothers,  Francisco 
and  Diego  de  Porras.  They  were  related  to  the  royal  treasurer 
Morales,  who  had  maiTied  their  sister,  and  had  made  interest 
with  the  admiral  to  give  them  some  employment  in  the  expedi- 
tion.' To  gratify  the  treasurer,  he  had  appointed  Francisco  de 
Porras  cai)tain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  and  had  obtained  for  his 
biotiier  Diego  the  situation  of  notary  and  accountant-general 
of  the  stpiadron.  He  had  treated  them,  as  he  declares,  with  the 
kindness  of  relatives,  though  both  proved  incompetent  to  their 
situations.     They  were  vain  and  insolent  men,  and,  like  many 


1  Hilt,  dal  Almimnte,  cap.  102. 
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otluMN  whom  C<>i;!niItM.s  Ii:;',l  l)Oiiolitod,  io(iiiiU'(l  his  kiiuhicss 
with  bhiclv  iiignii     ulo  ' 

These  men,  (iiuiiiig  the  oommoii  pcopU?  in  a,  highly  inipiitiiini 
and  (hscoiitentcd  st:ile,  wrought  upon  thoni  witii  seiliiions  insin- 
iiiilions,  iissuring  them  t.h;it  nil  ho[)e  of  relief  thi'oiigli  tlic  agency 
of  Meiuh'Z  WHS  idle  ;  it  Ijeing  :i  ine>  j  dehision  of  the  adiuinil  to 
keep  them  quiet,  and  render  them  suliservient  to  his  pur|)oso.s. 
He  liad  no  desire  nor  intention  to  return  to  Spain  ;  and  in  fuel 
was  banished  tlu'nee,  Ilispaniola  was  eijually  elosod  to  liim,  as 
had  been  proved  by  theexelusion  of  his  ships  from  its  harbor  in 
u  tiiii  J  of  peril.  To  iiim.  at  present,  all  phun's  wiM'c  alike,  aiul  lit; 
was  eonlent  to  remain  in  .hiniaiea  until  his  friends  eould  make 
interest  at  court,  and  procnro  his  recall  froin  Ijanishinent.  As 
to  Mcndez  and  Fieseo,  they  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  C'oIiiinl)u«i 
on  his  own  private  affairs,  not  to  procure  a  ship  for  IIil'  iclief  oi 
his  followers.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  why  did  not  the  slii])S 
arrive,  or  why  did  not  Fieseo  return,  as  had  been  promised? 
Or  if  tlic  canoes  had  really  been  sent  for  succor,  the  long  iiine 
that  had  elapsed  without  ti^Jngsof  them  gave  reason  to  believe 
they  had  perished  by  the  way.  In  such  ease,  tlieir  only  alter- 
native would  be  to  trdvc  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  and  endeavor 
to  reach  Ilispaniola.  'J'heru  was  no  hope,  however,  of  persuad- 
ing the  admiral  to  such  an  undertaking  ;  be  was  too  old,  and 
too  helpless  from  the  gout,  to  ex'iiose  himself  to  the  hardshiiis 
of  such  a  voyage.  Wliat  then?  were  they  to  be  saeriliei'd  to 
his  interests  or  his  inlirmitiesr  —  to  give  u[)  their  only  elianeo  for 
escape,  and  linger  and  Mcrish  with  him  in  this  desolate  wreck? 
If  they  succeeded  in  reaching  IIisi)aniola,  they  would  I'C  the 
Ju'tter  received  for  having  left  the  adniiral  behind.  Ovatulo 
was  secretly  hostile  to  lum,  fearing  that  he  would  I'egain  the 
govei'nment  of  the  island  ;  on  their  arrival  in  Spain,  the  llislioi) 
Fonseca,  from  his  enmity  to  CoIuml)Us,  woul<l  be  sure  to  lake 
their  part ;  tlie  brothers  I'orras  had  powerful  fiiends  and  lela- 
tives  at  court,  to  counteract  any  representations  that  niiglit  he 
made  by  the  admiral;  and  they  cited  the  case  of  licjldun's 
rebellion,  to  show  that  the  pri'judiees  (;f  the  public  and  of  men 
in  power  would  always  be  against  him.  Nay,  they  insimiated 
that  the  sovereigns,  who,  on  that  occasion,  had  deprived  liiin 
of  pai't  of  his  dignities  and  [)rivileges,  would  rejoice  at  a  pre- 
text for  strii)ping"  him  of  the  remainder. - 

Columbus  was  aware  that  the  minds  of  his  peoi)le  were 
imbittered  against  him.     lie  had  repeatedly  been  treateil  with 


'  T.otter  of  Colimilnni  to  hiH  sou  Diego. 
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insolent  iinp.itioiico,  nnd  r(  proaehed  with  l)oin!i;  the  oanse  ol 
their  disasters.  A(M'iistoined,  liowever,  to  the  unroji-oiijihle- 
ness  of  men  in  adversity,  and  cxereisod,  by  many  trials,  in  the 
niaslery  of  his  [)assions,  he  bore  wiHi  tli-'v  [)etul:!iu.'e.,  .-v,>utlu  1 
their  irrit;i.tion,  and  endeavore(l  to  clieer  their  si)i'.its  by  tlic 
hopes  of  speedy  sueeor.  A  luLle  while  longer,  and  he  trusted 
that  Fieseo  would  arrive;  with  good  tidings,  when  the  certainty 
of  relief  would  i)ut  nn  end  to  all  these  elainors.  The  niisehief, 
liowever,  was  deeper  than  he  npi)reheiuled  :  a  complete  mutiny 
had  been  orgaisized. 

f)ii  the  "id  of  January,  l')01,  he  was  In  his  small  cabin,  on 
the  stern  of  his  vessid,  being  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  gout, 
which  had  now  rendered  him  a  complete  cripple.  While  rniiii- 
natiiig  on  his  disastrous  situation,  Francisco  de  Porras  suddeidy 
entered.  His  abrupt  and  agitated  manner  ])etrayed  the  evil 
nature  of  his  visit.  He  had  the  flurried  impudence  of  a  man 
about  to  per[)etrate  an  open  crime.  Hreaking  forth  into  bitter 
eoiiiplaiiits,  at  their  being  kept,  week  aCtcn-  wi'ck,  and  inontli 
after  niont.h,  to  perish  pieeetneal  in  that  desolate  i)lace,  he  ac- 
cused the  admiral  d  having  no  intention  to  return  to  .Spain. 
Culmiibus  suspected  s(.)metliing  sinister  from  his  unusual  arro- 
uaiK'c ;  he  maintained,  however,  his  calmness,  and,  raising 
iiimself  in  his  bed,  endeavored  to  reason  with  Porras.  He 
pointed  out  the  imi)ossibility  of  di'parting  until  those  who 
had  gone  to  Hispaniola  should  send  them  vessels.  He  repre- 
sented how  much  more  urgent  must  l)e  his  desire  to  depart, 
since  he  had  not  merely  his  own  safety  to  provide  for,  but  was 
accountable  to  (iod  and  his  sovereigns  for  the  welfare  of  all 
who  iiad  been  committed  to  his  charge.  He  reiiiiiuU'd  Porras 
that  he  had  always  consulted  with  them  all,  as  to  the  measures 
to  l)e  taken  for  the  common  safet}',  and  that  what  he  had  done 
had  broil  with  the  general  api)robation  :  still,  if  any  otbei' 
measure  appeared  advisable,  he  recommended  that  they  should 
assemble  togetluM',  and  consult  upon  it,  and  a<lopt  whatever 
course  appeared  most  judicious. 

The  measures  of  I'orras  and  his  comrades,  however,  were 
already  concerted,  and  when  men  are  determined  on  mutiny 
Ihey  ;u'c  (U'af  U)  reason.  He  l)luntly  rei)lied  that  there  was  no 
lime  for  furllier  consultations.  ''  Embark  immediately  or  re- 
main in  (lod's  name,  were  the  only  alternatives."  "  For  my 
part,"  said  he,  turning  his  back  upon  the  admiral,  and  elevat- 
ing his  voice  so  that  it  resounded  all  over  the  vessel,  "I  am 
for  Castile!  those  who  choose  may  follow  nie  I  "  Shouts  arose 
immediately  from  all  sides,  "  I  will  follow  you  !  and  1 !  and  1 !  " 
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Niiml)eis  of  tl>c  crow  sprang  upon  tlic  most  conspicuous  parffl 
of  the  ship,  brandishing  weapons,  and  uttering  minglt'd  tlireats 
and  cries  of  rebellion.  Some  called  upon  I'orras  for  orders 
what  to  do;  others  shouted  "  To  Custili* !  to  Castile  !"  wiiile, 
amid  the  g(!neral  u[)roar,  the  voices  of  sonie  desperadoes  wure 
heard  menacing  the  life  of  the  admiral. 

Columbus,  hearing  the  tumult,  leaped  from  his  bed,  ill  jind 
infirm  as  he  was,  and  tottered  out  of  the  cabin,  stumblinj^  und 
falling  in  the  exertion,  hoping  by  his  presence  to  pacify  the 
mutineers.  Three  or  four  of  liis  faithful  adherents,  however, 
fearing  some  violence  might  be  offered  him,  threw  themselves 
between  him  and  the  throng,  and  taking  him  in  their  arms  com- 
l)elled  him  to  return  to  his  cabin. 

The  Adelantado  likewise  sallied  forth,  but  in  a  different  mood. 
lie  planted  himself,  with  lance  in  hand,  in  a  situation  to  lake 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  assault.  It  was  with  the  greati-st  (IKfi. 
culty  that  several  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  crew  (.'ould  a[)poa,sp 
his  fury,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  relinquish  his  weapon,  and 
retire  to  tlie  cabin  of  his  l)rother.  They  now  entreated  I'orras 
and  his  companions  to  depart  peaceably,  since  no  one  sought 
to  oppose  them.  No  advantage  could  be  gained  by  violence ; 
but  should  they  cause  the  death  of  the  admiral,  they  would 
draw    upon    themselves   the    severest    punishment    from   the 


sovereigns. 


These  representations  motleratod  the  turbulence  of  the  mu- 
tineers, and  they  now  proceeded  to  carry  their  plans  into 
execution.  Taking  ten  canoes,  which  the  admiral  had  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians,  they  embarked  in  them  with  as  much 
exultation  as  if  certain  of  immediately'  landing  on  the  shores  of 
Spain.  Others,  who  had  not  been  concerned  in  the  mutiny, 
eeeing  so  large  a  force  departing,  and  fearing  to  remain  Ix'hind, 
when  so  reduced  in  numl)er,  hastily  collected  their  effects  and 
entered  likewise  into  the  canoes.  In  this  way  forty-eiglit 
aljandoned  the  admiral.  Many  of  those  who  remained  were 
only  detained  by  sickness,  for  had  they  been  well,  most  of  Iheiu 
would  have  accompanied  the  deserters.''^  The  few  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  admiral,  and  the  sick,  who  cniwlcd 
forth  from  their  cabins,  saw  the  departure  of  the  mutineers 
with  tears  and  lamentations,  giving  themselves  up  for  lost. 
Notwithstanding  his  malady,  Columbus  left  his  bed,  mingling 
among  those  who  were  loyal,  and  visiting  those  who  were  ill, 
endeavoring   in   every   way   to  cheer  and  comfort  them.    He 

1  Lai  CatM,  Hiit.  iDd.,  lib.  il.  cap.  32.    Hilt.  d«l  AlmlranU,  cap.  101 
>  liiat.  del  Almiraole,  cap.  102. 
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entrpatcd  them  to  put  tlioir  trimt  in  Clod,  who  would  yot  ro- 
licvc  tliom  ;  and  ho  promised,  on  his  return  t<i  Spain,  to  tiirow 
himself  at  the  feet  of  tin;  <iueen,  represent  their  loyalty  und 
constancy,  and  obtain  for  thein  rewards  that  should  coinpcn- 
gatc  for  all  their  sufferings.' 

In  the  mean  time  Franeisco  do  Porras  and  his  followers,  in 
their  squadron  of  canoes,  coasted  the  island  to  the  eastward, 
following  the  route  taken  by  Mendez  and  Fiesco.  Wherever 
tlicy  landed  they  comniittt'd  outrages  upon  the  Indians,  robiiing 
them  of  their  provisions,  and  of  whatever  they  coveteil  of  their 
effects.  They  endeavored  to  make  their  own  crimes  redound 
to  the  prejudice  of  Columbus,  pretending  to  act  under  his 
authority,  and  adirming  that  he  would  pay  for  every  thing  they 
tooli.  If  he  refused,  they  told  the  natives  to  kill  him.  They 
represented  him  as  an  implacable  foe  to  the  Indians ;  as  one 
wlio  had  tyrannized  over  other  islands,  causing  the  miser}'  and 
death  of  the  natives,  and  who  only  sought  to  gaiu  a  sway  here 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  like  calamities. 

Having  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  they 
waited  until  the  weather  should  be  perfectly  calm  before  they 
ventured  to  cross  the  gulf.  Being  unskilled  in  the  management 
of  canoes,  they  procured  several  Indians  to  accompany  them. 
The  sea  being  at  length  quite  smooth,  they  set  forth  upon  their 
voyage.  Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  four  leagues  from  land 
when  a  contrary  wind  arose,  and  the  waves  begun  to  swell. 
They  turned  immediately  for  shore.  The  canoes,  from  their 
light  structure,  and  being  nearly  round  and  without  keels,  were 
easily  overturned,  and  required  to  be  carefully  balanced.  They 
were  now  deeply  freighted  by  men  unaccustomed  to  them,  and 
as  the  sea  rose  they  frequently  let  in  the  water.  The  Spaniards 
were  alarmed,  and  endeavoied  to  lighten  them  by  throwing 
overboard  every  thing  that,  could  be  spared ;  retaining  only 
their  arms  and  a  part  of  their  provisions.  The  danger  aug- 
mented with  the  wind.  They  now  compelled  the  Indians  to 
leap  into  the  sea,  excepting  such  us  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  navigate  the  canoes.  If  they  hesitated,  they  drove  them 
overboard  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  Indians  were  skil- 
ful swimmers,  but  the  distance  to  laud  was  too  great  for  their 
strength.  They  kept  al)out  the  canoes,  therefore,  taking  hold 
of  them  occasionally  to  rest  themselves  and  recover  breath. 
As  their  weight  disturbed  the  balance  of  the  canoes,  and  en- 
dangered their  overturning,  the  Spaniards  cut  off  their  hands 
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an<1  sf rtbl>o(l  Ihcin  with  t'lcir  swords.  Some  (lied  ])y  the  wpfuv 
oils  of  th(!.se  cruel  men,  others  were  exhausted  nud  sank  be- 
neath Ww  waves  ;  thus  eighteen  perisliecl  miserably,  and  none 
survived  hut  sueh  as  had  Itcen  retained  to  manage  the  ennoes. 

When  the  Spaniards  jjjot  ba'-k  to  land,  dilTeient  opinions  arose 
as  to  what  course  they  should  next  pursue.  Some  wcio  for 
crossing  to  Cuba,  for  whicii  island  tiie  wind  was  favorahjo.  It 
was  tliought  they  might  easily  cross  thence  to  the  end  of  His- 
paniula.  Others  advised  that  they  sliould  return  and  nmki' 
their  peace  with  the  admiral,  or  take  from  him  what  reinninwl 
of  arms  and  stores,  iiaving  tlu'own  almost  every  thing  overlKmrij 
during  their  late  danger.  Others  cou'.jselled  anotiier  altciniii 
to  cross  over  to  IIisi)auiola,  as  soon  us  the  sea  should  Iteeonie 
tran(iuil. 

This  last  advice  was  adopted.  They  remained  for  a  month  at 
an  Indian  village  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  living  on 
ihe  substance  of  the  natives,  and  treating  them  in  the  most 
arbitrary  and  capricious  manner.  "When  at  length  the  weather 
became  serene,  they  made  a  second  attempt,  but  wi  re  again 
driven  back  by  adverse  winds.  Losing  all  patience,  tlierefure. 
and  despairing  of  the  enterprise,  they  aban(h)ne(l  their  canoes, 
and  returned  westward,  wandering  from  village  to  village,  ;i 
dissolute  and  lawless  gang,  sni)i)orting  themselves  l>y  fair  means 
or  foul,  according  as  they  met  with  kindness  or  hostility,  aud 
l)assiug  like  a  pestileuce  through  the  isluud.* 


CHAPTER  ITI. 


SCARCITY    OF    PROVISIONS  STUATAOKM    OF     COM.'MBIIS    TO   OBTAIN 

SLI'l'LIES    FROM    TIIK    NATIVES. 

[1504.] 

"While  Porras  and  his  crew  were  raging  about  wuh  that  des- 
perate and  joyless  licentiousness  which  attends  the  al»an(lon- 
ment  of  piineiple,  Columbus  presented  the  opposite  pii  inrc  of 
a  man  true  to  others  and  to  himself,  and  supported,  amid  iiaid' 
ships  and  diflieulties,  by  conscious  rectitude.  Deserted  l)y  tlie 
liealthful  and  vigorous  portion  of  his  garrison,  he  exerted  iiim- 
self  to  soothe  and  encourage  the  inlirm  and  tlesponding  remnant 
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which  remained.  Regardless  of  lils  own  painful  maladies,  ho 
was  only  attentive  to  relieve  their  sufferings.  The  few  who 
were  fit  for  service  were  required  to  mount  guard  on  the  wreck 
or  attend  upon  the  sick  ;  there  were  none  to  forage  for  i)rovis- 
ions.  The  scrupulous  good  faith  and  amicable  conduct  main- 
tained hy  Columbus  toward  the  natives  had  now  their  etTect. 
Considerable  supplies  of  provisions  were  brought  by  them  from 
time  to  time,  which  he  purchased  at  a  rcasonal)le  rate.  The  most 
i)alatal)le  and  nourishing  of  tiiese,  together  with  the  small  stoc'c 
of  European  biscuit  that  remained,  he  ordered  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  sustenance  of  the  inlirm.  Knowing  how  much  tiie 
l)0(lv  is  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  mind,  he  endeavore(l 
to  rotise  the  spiiits  and  animate  the  hopes  of  the  drooping  suf- 
ferers. Concealing  his  own  anxiet}',  he  maintained  a  serene 
and  even  cheerful  countenance,  encouraging  his  men  by  kind 
words,  and  holding  forth  confident  anticipations  of  speedy  re- 
lief. By  his  frien(ily  and  carefid  treatment,  he  soon  recruited 
both  the  health  and  spirits  of  his  peo[)le,  and  brought  them 
into  a  condition  to  contribute  to  the  common  safety.  Judicious 
roiiiihilions,  calmly  but  firmly  enforced,  maintained  every  thing 
in  order.  The  men  became  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  whole- 
some discipline,  and  perceived  that  the  restraints  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  commander  were  for  their  own  good,  and  ulti- 
mately productive  of  their  own  comfort. 

Cohunbus  had  thus  succeeded  in  guarding  against  internal 
ills,  when  alarming  evils  began  to  menace  from  without.  The 
huliiuis,  unused  to  lay  up  any  stock  of  pnnisions,  and  unwilling 
to  subject  themselves  to  extra  lalK)r,  found  it  diHicult  to  furnish 
llie  <iiiantity  of  Cood  daily  required  for  so  many  hungry  men. 
The  lMnoi)ean  trinkets,  once  so  precious,  lost  their  value  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  coinniou.  The  iiu[)ortance  of  tlio 
admiral  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  so 
many  of  his  followers,  and  the  malignant  iiistigations  of  the 
relu'l.'?  had  awakened  jealousy  and  enmity  in  several  of  the  vil- 
!a<!;os,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  furnish  provisions. 

Hy  degrees,  therefore,  the  supplies  fell  otT.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  daily  delivery  of  certain  quantities,  made  by  Diego 
Moiidez,  were  irregularly  attended  to,  and  at  length  ceased 
entirely.  The  Indians  no  longer  thronged  to  the  haibor  with 
provisions,  and  often  refused  them  when  applied  for.  Tlie 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  forage  about  the  neigiiboihood  for 
their  daily  food,  but  found  more  and  more  (iillicully  in  [irocur- 
iny;  it  ;  thus,  in  addition  to  ''eir  othei- causes  for  (les|»<iii(li'n('y, 
they  began  to  entertain  horrible  a[)[)reliensi<>u..  ol"  fainini: 
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The  atlmiral  lio.ird  their  melancholy  forebodings,  and  hcheld 
the  growing  c\il,  l)ut  was  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy.  To  resort  to 
force  was  an  alternative  full  of  danger,  and  of  but  temporary 
efficacy.  It  would  reciuire  all  those  who  were  well  enou<'h  to 
bear  arms  to  sally  forth,  while  he  and  the  rest  of  tiie  iufum 
would  be  left  defenceless  on  board  of  the  wreck,  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  natives. 

In  the  mean  time  the  scarcity  daily  increased.  The  Indians 
perceived  the  wants  of  the  white  men,  and  had  learnt  from 
them  the  art  of  making  bargains.  They  asked  ten  times  the 
former  quantity  of  European  articles  for  any  amount  of  provis- 
ions, and  brought  their  supplies  in  scanty  (piantilies,  to  en- 
hance the  eagerness  of  the  hungry  Spaniards.  At  length  even 
this  relief  ceased,  and  there  was  an  absolute  distress  for  food. 
The  jealousy  of  the  natives  had  been  universally  roiisi'd  hy 
Porras  and  his  follower i,  and  they  vvithheld  nil  provisions,  in 
hopes  either  of  starving  the  admiral  and  his  people,  or  of  driv- 
ing them  from  the  island. 

In  this  extremity  a  fortunate  idea  presented  itself  to  Colum- 
bus. From  his  knowledyo  of  astronomy,  he  ascertained  that, 
within  three  days,  there  wouUl  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  night.  He  sent,  therf>forc,  an  Indian  of 
Ilispauiola,  who  served  as  his  interpreter,  to  summon  the  prin- 
cipal cacicpies  to  a  grand  conference,  appointing  for  it  the  day 
of  the  eclipse.  When  all  were  assembled  he  told  them  by  his 
interpreter,  that  he  and  his  followers  were  worshii)pers  of  a 
Deity  who  dwelt  in  the  skies  ;  who  favored  such  as  did  well, 
but  punished  all  tran^sgressors.  That,  as  they  must  all  have 
noticed,  he  had  protected  Diego  Mendez  and  his  companions  in 
their  voyage,  because  they  went  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
their  commander,  but  had  visited  Porras  and  his  companions 
with  all  kinds  of  afllictions,  in  consequence  of  their  rel)el!iou. 
This  great  Deity,  he  added,  was  incensed  against  the  Indians 
who  refused  to  furnish  his  faithful  worshippers  with  provisions, 
and  intended  to  chastise  them  with  famine  and  pestilence. 
Lest  they  should  disbelieve  this  warning,  a  signal  would  be 
given  that  night.  They  would  behold  the  moon  change  its 
color  and  gradually  lose  its  light ;  a  token  of  the  fearful  pun- 
ishment which  awaited  them. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  alarmed  at  the  prediction,  others 
treated  it  with  derision  —  all,  however,  awaited  with  solieitude 
the  coming  of  the  night.  Wlieu  they  beheKl  a  darlv  shadow 
stealing  over  the  moon  they  began  to  trenible  ;  with  the  prog- 
re.ss  of  the  eclii)se  their  fears  inciioased,  ;uiil  uhrii  tiny  saw  h 
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mvstorious  darkness  covering  the  whole  face  of  nature,  there 
v^'cre  no  l)oinids  lo  their  terror.  Seizing  upon  whatever  provis- 
ions were  at  hand,  they  hurried  to  tiie  siiiijs,  threw  themselves 
at  Iho  ft^'^^t  of  Columbus,  and  implored  Iniii  to  intercede  with 
his  Ootl  to  withh(dd  the  threatened  eahuuities,  assuring  him 
they  wouUl  henceforth  bring  him  whatever  he  recjuired.  Co- 
lumbus shut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  as  if  to  comnnnu!  with  the 
Deity,  imtl  remained  there  during  the  increase  of  the  ecli[)se, 
the  forests  and  shores  all  the  while  resounding  with  the  howl- 
inffs  and  supplications  of  the  savages.  When  the  eclipse  was 
aliout  lo  dinunish  he  came  forth  and  informed  the  natives  that 
Ills  God  had  deigned  to  pardon  them,  on  condition  of  their  ful- 
iilling  their  promises ;  in  sign  of  which  he  would  withdraw  the 
darkness  from  the  moon. 

When  lilt;  Indians  saw  that  planet  restored  to  its  brightness, 
and  rolling  in  all  its  beauty  tlu'ough  the  lirmament,  they  over- 
whelnied  the  admiral  with  thanks  lor  his  intercession,  and  re- 
paired to  their  houu.'S,  joyful  at  having  escaped  such  great 
disasters.  Kegardiug  Columltus  with  awe  and  reverence,  as  a 
man  in  the  [jcculiar  favor  and  conlidcnce  of  the  Deity,  since  he 
knew  upon  earth  what  was  jjassing  in  the  heavens,  they  has- 
tened lo  propitiate  him  with  gifts  ;  sui)plies  again  arrived  daily 
at  the  harbor,  and  from  that  time  forward  there  was  no  want  of 
provisions.' 


CHAPTER   IV. 


MISSION    OF   DIEGO   DE    ESCOBAR  TO  THE   ADMIRAL. 

[l.-,M.] 

EicTiT  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  Mcn- 
dez  and  I'Mesco,  without  any  tiilings  of  their  fate.  For  a  long 
time  the  Spaniards  had  kei)l  a  wistful  look-out  upon  the  ocean, 
llatteriug  themselves  that  every  Indian  canoe,  gliding  at  a  dis- 
tance, might  be  the  harbinger  of  deliverance.  The  hopes  of 
the  most  sanguine  were  now  fast  sinking  into  despondency. 
■\Vhat  thousand  [)erils  awaited  such  frail  barks,  and  so  weak  a 
party,  on  au  expedition  of  the  kind  I  Either  the  canoes  had 
been  swallowed  u[)  by  boisterous  wavi's  and  adverse  curi'ents, 
III' their  iTcws  had  iierished  among  llie   ru;.i,gi'd   un>unl.ain.-i  and 

'  l!i<l.  del  Almiriiiiti.',  cur.  1U.{      Lrt^  Cams,  Ili-it.  Iiid.,  li''.  li.  er))   33. 
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savage  tribes  of  Ilispaniola.  To  Increase  their  dosponflpnoy 
tiiey  were  informed  that  a  vessel  Iiad  been  seen,  bottom  ii[)W!ir(|* 
drifting  with  tlie  currents  along  the  coasts  of  Jamaica.  Tliis 
might  be  the  vessel  sent  to  their  relief  ;  and  if  so,  all  their  hopos 
were  shipwrecked  with  it.  This  nniior,  it  is  afllrmed,  was  in- 
vented  and  circulated  in  the  island  by  the  rebels,  that  itrni<'ht 
reach  the  ears  of  those  who  remained  faithful  to  ihc  admiral 
nnd  reduce  li>cm  to  despair.'  It  no  doubt  had  its  cITcct. 
Losing  all  hope  of  aid  frou)  a  distance,  and  considering  thcm- 
sclvcs  a])andoned  and  forgotten  b}'  the  world,  many  grow  wild 
and  desperate  in  their  plans.  Another  consjjiraey  was  forincd 
hy  one  Hernardo,  an  aiK)thecary  of  N'alencia,  with  two  conlVil- 
erates,  Alonzo  de  Zamora  and  I'edro  de  Villatoro.  Tliey  de- 
signed  to  sei/.e  upon  the  remaining  cauoes,  and  seek  their  way 
to  Ilispaniola.'^ 

The  mutiny  was  on  the  very  point  of  breaking  out,  when  one 
evening,  toward  dusk,  a  sail  was  seen  standing  toward  tiie 
harbor.  The  transj)orts  of  the  poor  Spaniards  may  be  inoro 
easily  conceived  than  described.  The  vessel  was  of  small  .size ; 
it  kept  out  to  sea,  but  sent  its  boat  to  visit  the  ships.  Kverv 
eye  was  eagerly  bent  to  hail  the  coinitenances  of  Christians 
and  deliverers.  As  the  boat  approached,  they  descried  in  it 
Diego  de  Escobar,  a  man  who  had  l)een  one  of  the  most  active 
confederates  of  Iloldan  in  his  rebellion,  who  had  been  con- 
dennied  to  death  under  the  administration  of  Columhus,  and 
pardoned  by  his  successor  Bobadilla.  There  was  bad  oincn  in 
such  a  messenger. 

Coming  alongside  of  the  ships,  Escobar  put  a  letter  on  hoard 
from  Ovando,  governoi'  of  Ilispaniola,  together  with  a  barrel  of 
wine  and  a  side  of  bacon,  sent  as  presents  to  the  admiral.  He 
then  drew  off,  and  talked  with  Columl)US  from  a  distance,  lie 
told  him  that  he  was  sent  by  the  governor  to  express  his  "ircat 
concern  at  his  misfortunes,  and  his  regret  at  not  having  in  port 
a  vessel  of  sullicient  size  to  bring  otT  himself  and  his  people, 
but  that  he  would  send  one  as  soon  as  possible.  Escobar  gave 
the  a(bniral  a.ssuranccs  likewise  that  his  concerns  in  Ilispaniola 
had  been  faithfully  attended  to.  He  requested  him,  if  he  had 
any  letter  to  write  to  the  governor  in  reph',  to  give  it  to  liini  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  lu;  wished  to  return  inunediately. 

There  was  something  ext remedy  singular  in  this  mission,  bnt 
there  was  no  time  for  t'omments,  Escoliar  was  urgent  lojepart. 
Columbus  hastened,  therefoic,  to  uiite  :i   rei)ly  to   Ovniulo,  de- 
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picting  till'  dangers  and  distresses  of  his  siuiallon,  increased  m 
they  were  by  the  rebellion  of  I'orras,  but  expressing  his  ndi- 
ancc  on  his  prcmiise  to  send  him  relief,  confiding  in  which  ho 
should  remain  patiently  on  board  of  his  wreck.  He  recom- 
mended l)ieg(J  JNIendez  and  linrtholomew  Fiesco  to  his  favor, 
assuring  him  that  they  were  not  sent  to  San  Domingo  with  aiiy 
artf;d  design,  bnt  simply  to  represent  his  perilons  sitnalion^ 
and  to  apply  for  succor.*  When  F.scol)ar  received  this  letter, 
ho  returned  immediately  on  board  of  his  vessel,  which  made 
all  sail,  and  soon  disappeared  in  the  gathering  gloom  of  the 
night. 

If  the  Spaniards  had  hailed  the  ariival  of  this  vessel  with 
transport,  its  snddeii  departure  and  the  mysterious  conduct  of 
Es("ol)ar  inspired  no  less  wonder  and  (consternation.  He  had 
kept  aloof  from  all  communication  with  them,  as  if  he  felt  no 
interest  in  their  welfare,  or  sympathy  in  their  misfortunes. 
CoUniihns  saw  the  gloom  that  had  gathered  in  their  counte- 
nances, and  feared  the  conse(inences.  He  eagerly  sought, 
therefore,  to  dispel  their  suspicions,  i)rofessing  himself  satis- 
lied  with  the  communications  received  from  Ovando,  and  assnr- 
in;,'  tlicin  that  vessels  would  soon  arrive  to  take  them  all  away. 
In  eonlidence  of  this,  lit;  said,  he  had  de(dined  to  dejjart  with 
Kscohar,  because  his  vess(d  was  too  small  to  take  the  whole, 
preferring  to  remain  wiHi  them  and  share  their  lot,  and  had 
(iosi)at('lied  tiie  caravel  in  siudi  haste  that  no  time  might  be  lost 
in  expediting  the  necessary  ships.  These  assurances,  and  the 
certainty  that  their  situation  was  known  in  San  Domingo, 
elieered  the  hearts  of  the  |)eople.  Their  hopes  again  revived, 
and  tiie  conspiracy,  which  had  be(;n  on  the  point  of  breaking 
fortii.  was  coinplet(dy  disconcerted. 

In  secret,  lunvever,  Columbus  was  exceedingly  indignant  at 
liio  conduct  of  Ovando.  He  had  left  him  for  many  months  in 
a  slate  of  the  utmost  danger,  and  most  distiessing  uncertainty, 
exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  the  seditions  of  his 
men,  and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  despair.  He  had,  at 
length,  sent  a  mere  tantalizing  message.  l)y  a  man  known  to  l)e 
one  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  with  a  presi'iit  of  food,  wdncli, 
from  its  scantiness,  seemed  intended  to  mock  their  necessities. 

Colnmlms  Ixdieved  that  Ovando  had  purposidy  neglected 
him,  hoping  that  he  might  perish  on  the  island,  being  ap- 
prehensive that,  should  he  return  in  safety,  he  would  l)e 
reinstated  in  the  govei-nment  of  llispaniola;  and  he  considered 
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Escobar  nvrcly  ns  a  spy  soul  fo  asccilaiii  llu*  stale  of  li'mifiol! 
and  Ills  crow,  and  whether  they  were  yet  in  existonce.  i,;,.; 
Casas,  wlio  was  then  at  San  Doniuijjjo,  expresses  similar  .siispi- 
cions.  He  says  that  Kscobar  was  chosen  because  Ovando  was 
certain  that,  from  ancient  enmity,  he  would  have  no  sympathv 
for  the  admiral.  That  he  was  ordered  not  to  <^()  on  boiml  of 
the  vessels,  nor  to  land,  neither  was  he  to  hold  conveisntion 
with  any  of  the  crew,  nor  to  receive  any  letters,  except  those 
of  the  admiral.  In  a  word,  that  he  wjis  a  mere  scout  tocolluct 
information.* 

Others  have  ascribed  the  lon^i;  neglect  of  Ovando  to  extronie 
caution.  There  was  a  rumor  prevalent  that  ("ohntilius,  jni. 
tated  at  the  sns[)ension  of  iiis  dignities  l)y  the  court  of  S|);iiii. 
intended  to  transfer  his  newly-discovered  countiies  into  the 
hands  of  his  native  republic  (ienoa,  or  of  some  other  power. 
Such  rumors  had  long  been  cJU'rent,  and  to  their  recent  cir- 
culation Columbus  hiujself  alludes  in  his  letter  sent  to  the 
sovereigns  by  Diego  INIendez.  'I'lie  most  plausible  apology 
given  is,  that  Ovando  was  .ni)sent  for  .several  months  in  the 
interior,  occupied  in  wars  with  the  natives,  and  lh:it  there 
were  no  ships  at  Sa;?  Domingo  of  suiileient  liurden  to  take 
Columbus  and  his  crew  to  Spain.  He  may  have  feared  that, 
should  the}'  cornc  to  reside  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  ishuiii. 
either  the  admiral  would  interfere  in  pultlic  :ilTairs,  or  en- 
deavor to  make  a  party  in  his  favor ;  or  that,  in  conse(iueiioe 
of  the  ninnber  of  his  old  enemies  still  resident  tiiere,  former 
scenes  of  faction  and  turbulence  might  be  rv-vived.'-  In  llie 
mean  lime  the  situation  of  Columbus  in  Jamaica,  while  it  dis- 
posed of  him  (piietly  until  vessels  should  arrive  from  Spain, 
could  not,  he  may  have  thought,  l)e  hazardous.  He  had  snfTi- 
cient  force  and  arms  for  defence,  and  he  had  made  ainicalile 
arrangements  with  the  natives  for  Ihi'  supply  of  provisions,  as 
Diego  Mendcz,  who  had  made  those;  arrangements,  had  no 
joubt  informed  him.  Such  may  have  been  tiie  reasoiitng  Iiy 
tfvhich  Ovando,  under  the  ri-al  inllueticc  of  his  interest,  ii.ay 
have  reconciled  his  conscit  ii'-e  to  a  nieasuri'  which  excited  the 
strong  reprobation  of  his  conteniporarics.  and  ba-s  continued  to 
draw  ui)on  liim  t!i<'  Kus|>iei;)n?;  of  niai:l;:>'d. 


>  l.iiH  CawiM,  Hist.  Iml.,  lib.  II.  ciii).  I!."..     Hist,  del  .Alinjraiiti.',  wip.  lua. 
*  Liui  i.'umth,  ubi  euy.     lliul.  lifl  Aliiihuiitu,  ulii  hU|i. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VOYAGF    OF     DIEGO     MKNDKZ    ANI>    llAUTHOLOMEW    FB9CO   IN   A 
CANOE   TO   HISrANIOLA. 

[15(M.] 

It  is  proper  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  mission  of  Diego 
Mcnde/  and  IJartholomew  Fiesco,  and  of  tiie  circiuustances 
wliich  prevented  tlie  latter  from  returning  to  Jamaica.  Hav- 
inn;  taken  leave  of  the  Adelantado  at  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
tiicy  contiiuied  all  day  in  a  direct  course,  animating  the  Indians 
wiio  navigated  their  canoes,  and  who  fic(inently  paused  at  their 
hihor.  There  was  no  wind,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and 
till?  sea  perfectly  calm  ;  the  heat  was  intolerable,  and  the  rays 
of  tlic  sun  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  seemed  to 
seori'li  tlieir  very  eyes.  Tlie  Indians,  exhausted  by  heat  and 
toil,  would  often  leap  into  the  water  to  cool  and  refresh  them- 
selves, and,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  would  return 
with  new  vigor  to  their  labors.  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
they  lost  sight  of  land.  During  the  niglit  the  Indians  took 
turns,  one-half  to  row  wliile  the  otliers  slejit.  The  Spaniards, 
ill  like  manner,  divided  their  forces :  while  one-half  took  repose 
the  others  kept  guard  with  their  weapons  in  hand,  ready  to 
deCeiid  tiieinselvcs  in  case  of  any  perfidy  on  the  part  of  their 
savage  coiiii)aiiions. 

Watching  and  toiling  in  tir!s  way  through  the  night,  they 
were  exceedingly  fatigued  at  the  return  of  day.  Nothing  was 
to  he  seen  but  sea  and  sky.  Their  frail  canoes,  heaving  up 
and  down  with  the  swellir.g  and  sinking  of  the  ocean,  seemed 
scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  the  broad  undulations  of  a  aim  ; 
how  would  they  be  able  to  live  amid  waves  and  surges,  should 
the  wind  arise?  The  commanders  did  all  they  could  to  keep 
up  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  men.  Sometimes  they  permitted 
them  a  respite ;  at  other  times  they  took  the  paddles  and 
shared  their  toils.  IJut  labor  and  fatigue  were  soon  forgotten 
iu  a  new  source  of  suffering.  During  the  preceding  sultry  day 
and  night,  the  Indians,  parched  and  fatigued,  had  drunk  up 
all  the  water.  They  now  began  to  experience  the  torments  of 
thirst.  In  proportion  as  the  day  advanced,  their  thirst  in- 
creased ;  the  calm,  which  favored  the  navigation  of  the  canoes, 
rendered  this  misery  tiie  more  intense.  There  was  not  a 
breeze  to  fan  the  air,   nor  counteract  the   ardent   rays  of  a 
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troi)ic;iI  sun.  Tlii-ir  HiilTcriii^s  writ'  initiitcd  Iiy  llu'  prospect 
aromid  tlicm  —  iDtliin;^  Imt  vvaUjr,  wliiU'  Uu'v  wfic  pcrisliinir 
witli  tliiisl.  At  iiii(|-tl:iy  their  Htrcnylli  railfd  llicin,  and  Uicv 
could  work  no  longt-r.  Fortini:iU'ly,  at  this  tinii!  tin;  ooin". 
nmndcrs  of  the  ciinocs  found,  or  pretended  lo  lind,  two  siimll 
kej^s  of  water,  whieh  tlu-y  had  periiaps  secretly  reserved  I'di' 
such  an  extremity.  AchniiMsterinij  tlie  precious  contents  from 
time  to  time,  in  sparin^j;  mouliifids  to  their  companions,  aiul 
particularly  to  the  laliorin<;-  Indians,  they  enaiik'd  tlicin  to 
restnne  their  toils.  'I'liiiy  cheerod  them  with  the  hopi-s  (if  sdun 
nrriviu}^  at  a  small  island  calh.'tl  Navasa,  whith  lay  directly  in 
their  way,  and  was  only  eight  lea'.nies  from  Ilispaniola.  Here 
they  would  Ite  al)lc  to  i)n)cure  water,  and  mi^ht  take  re[)()S('. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  llu-y  coiiliuued  faintly  anil  wi'urily 
laboring  forward,  and  keepiuii  an  anxious  look-out  for  tlio 
island.  The  day  passed  away,  the  sun  went  ilown,  yet  tiu;re 
was  no  sign  of  land,  not  i-vcn  a  cloud  on  the  hori/on  that  nii<^'lit 
(le(;eive  them  into  a  hope.  .\ccording  to  their  calculations, 
they  had  certainly  come  the  distance  from  .Jamaica  at  wliieli 
N.ivasa  lay.  They  hi;gan  to  fear  that  they  had  deviated  from 
their  course.  If  so,  they  slundd  miss  the  island  entiri'ly,  am) 
perish  with  thirst  l)cfore  they  could  reach  Ilispaniola. 

The  night  closed  upon  them  without  any  sight  of  the  island. 
They  now  despaired  of  touching  at  it,  for  it  w.as  so  small  ami 
low  that,  even  if  they  were  to  pass  near,  they  would  scucrlv 
l»e  able  to  |)cr(.'eive  it  in  the  darlc.  One  of  tlu-  Indians  sank  and 
died,  undiT  the  accunndated  suf.eringsof  labor,  heat,  and  ra<;in!^ 
thirst.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Others  lay  pantini; 
and  gasping  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoes.  Their  companions, 
troid)led  in  spirit,  and  exhausted  in  strength,  feebly  conlinneil 
their  toils.  Sometimes  they  endeavored  to  cool  their  parclu'd 
palates  by  taking  sea-water  in  tlu'ir  m<tuths,  but  its  briny  aori- 
mony  rather  increased  th»'ir  thirst.  Now  and  then,  but  very 
sparingly,  they  were  allowed  a  drop  of  water  froni  the  kogs; 
but  this  was  only  in  cases  of  the  utmost  extremity,  and  princi- 
pally to  those  who  were  employed  in  rowing,  'i'lii;  night  had 
far  advanced,  but  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  repose  were 
iniable  to  sleep,  from  the  intensity  of  tiieir  thirst;  oi' if  they 
sU.'pt,  it  was  but  to  be  tantalized  with  dreams  of  cool  fountains 
and  running  brooks,  and  to  awaken  in  rt'tloubhid  torment.  The 
last  drop  of  water  had  been  dealt  out  to  the  Indian  rowers,  hut 
it  only  served  to  irritaU;  their  sufferings.  They  scarce  could 
move  their  paddles  ;  one  .after  anotfiei' g.ive  up,  and  it  seemed 
imi)ossible  they  should  live  to  reach  I  li-^inudola. 
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The  commftntU'iH,  liy  adiiiinihlo  rmvnii^ement,  l»ad  hitherto 
kept  lip  this  weary  Ktriiji^lt!  with  HUlTerinj.;;  luid  (hspair:  they 
now,  loo,  hepan  to  despond.  Diej^o  Meiidez  sut  wat<'liin;r  the 
horizon,  which  was  fj;radiially  li^ditiiij^  np  with  those  fiiint  rays 
which  precc(U!  tiic  risinjjj  of  the  moon.  As  that  planet  rose,  he 
perceived  it  to  emerf^e  from  liehiiid  some  dark  mass  elevated 
above  the  level  of  tin;  ocean.  lie  immediately  j^ave  llii'  ani- 
nifitiiij?  cry  of  "  land  !  "  His  almost  expirinji  companions  wi-re 
roused  l»y  it  to  new  lift;.  It  provecj  to  he  the  island  of  Navasa, 
but  HO  small,  and  low,  and  dist-int,  that  had  it  not  lieeii  thus 
revealed  by  the  risin<?  of  the  mooii,  they  would  never  have  dis- 
covered it.  The  error  in  their  reckoniiij>;  with  respect  to  the 
island  had  arisen  from  miscalcnlatiiijr  tlie  rate  of  sailiiifr  of 
the  canoes,  and  from  not  inakin<r  sidiicieiit  allowance  for  the 
fatiuiic  of  the  rowers  and  the  opposition  of  the  current. 

New  vii^or  was  now  diffused  throiii^hout  the  crews.  Thoy 
exerted  themselves  with  feviirish  impatienci? ;  hy  tlu;  dawn  of 
day  llicy  reached  the  laud,  and,  sprinH;in}r  on  shore,  returned 
thanks  to  (Jod  for  such  si^^nal  deliverance.  The  island  was  a 
mere  mass  of  rocks  iialf  a  lcaij;ue  in  cireu'l.  There  was  neither 
tree,  nor  shrul),  nor  herhaj^e,  nor  stream,  nor  fountain,  lliirry- 
inji  about,  however,  with  anxious  search,  they  found  to  their 
joy  abundance  of  rain-water  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks. 
Kaiierly  scooping  it  up,  with  their  calabashes,  they  (pieiKhed 
their  burning  thirst  by  immoderate  draiii>hts.  Jn  vain  the 
more  prudent  warned  the  others  of  their  tlaiiger.  The  Span- 
iards were  in  .some  degree  restrained;  lint  the  poor  Indians, 
whose  toils  had  increased  the  fever  of  their  thirst,  gave  way  to 
a  kind  of  frantic  indulgence.  Several  died  upon  the  spot,  and 
others  fell  dangerously  ill.' 

Having  allayed  their  thirst,  they  now  looked  about  in  search 
of  food.  A  few  shell-lish  were  found  along  the  shore,  and  Diego 
Mendez,  striking  a  light,  and  gathering  drift-wood,  they  were 
enabled  to  boil  them,  and  to  make  a  delicious  banquet.  AH  day 
they  remained  reposing  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks,  refreshing 
themselves  after  their  intolerable  sufferings,  and  gazing  upon 
Hispaniola,  whose  mountains  rose  above  the  horizon,  at  eight 
leai^iies'  distance. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  once  more  embarked,  invig- 
orated by  repose,  and  arrived  safely  at  Cape  'I'iburon  on  the 
following  day,  the  fourth  since  their  departure  from  Jamaica. 


'  Not  fur  from  the  iBlnnd  of  Nnvaoa  there  giinhca  up  in  the  sea  n  pure  fountain  of  fresh 
wr.lcr  that  HwfelciiH  111''  Hiirfiice  for  nome  dixtiuice;  tins  oirciiinrttniicc  was  of  cournc  uii 
kiiuwji  to  the  S|)aiiiai'(iM  at  Ibu  tiiuu.     (Oviedu,  Croiiica,  lib.  vi,  cap.  I'J.' 
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Here  tlu'y  IjiikUmI  oh  tlif  luniks  ttf  si  l»fniitifiil  livtT,  \\\u'\o.  they 
were  kindly  ri'ccivt'il  aiitl  tn-.-ilcd  by  tlu-  ii;ilivfs.  .Siich  aio  llu. 
particulars,  colU'cU'tl  from  dilTtTi'iit  Koiircrs,  of  this  advciitiiroii.i 
and  iiitcrcsliii^i  voyajic  on  I  he  pri'carioiis  siicct'ss  of  \v|,i,.|, 
depended  the  cUniviManci'  of  C'oliinilms  and  liis  crows.'  'li,,. 
voyafifers  remained  for  two  <hiys  amon;:;  tlic  liospitahle  niitivd.'; 
on  tlie  l)anks  of  tin-  rivi'r  to  rcfrcsii  themselves,  Kiesco  woulc' 
have  returned  to  .lamaica,  acconlinj^  to  promise,  to  j^ive  assiir- 
.-Mice  to  the  admiral  and  his  c«)nipanions  uf  the  safe  arrival  ol 
their  meHseti<};er ;  hut  both  Spaniards  and  Indians  had  siitiVroil 
HO  much  durinj^  the  voya<j;e,  that  nothiii<?  could  induce  tlicin  to 
encounter  the  perils  of  a  return  in  the  canoes. 

I'artinfi  with  his  companions,  iJicj^o  Mendez  took  six  Indians 
of  the  island,  and  set  off  resolutely  to  coast  in  his  canoe  oiu; 
hundred  and  thirty  loa<];ues  to  San  Domingo.  After  proceed. 
in<?  for  eighty  leagues,  with  infinite  toil,  always  against  the 
currents,  and  subject  to  perils  fronj  the  native  tribes,  he  was 
informed  that  the  governor  had  departed  for  Xaragua.  fifty 
leagues  distant.  Still  luulannted  by  I'atigm's  and  dilliciilties, 
he  abandoned  his  caiKM',  and  proceeded  alone  and  on  foot 
through  forests  and  over  mounUiins,  until  he  arrived  at  Xara- 
gua, a''hieving  oi\c  of  the  most  perilous  expedilions  ever  iiiMlcr- 
taken  by  a  devoteil  follower  for  the  s.'ifety  of  his  comiiiMiKh  r. 

Ovando  received  him  with  great  kindness,  cxprissing  the 
utmost  concern  at  the  unfortunate  situation  of  Columbus.  II«> 
made  many  promises  of  sending  immediate  relief,  but  suffered  diiy 
after  day,  week  aft»'r  week,  and  cnxmi  month  after  month  to  il;i|)  ,»■, 
without  carrying  his  promises  into  effect.  lie  was  at  that  time 
completely  engn)ssed  by  wars  with  the  natives,  and  had  a  ivuily 
plea  that  tlKMi-  were  no  ships  of  sullicient  burden  at  San  Do- 
mingo. Had  he  felt  •  proper  zeal,  however,  for  the  safety  of  a 
man  like  Columbus,  it  would  have  Iwen  easy,  within  eiulii 
months,  to  have  devLsed  .some  means,  if  not  of  delivering  liiin 
from  his  situation,  at  least  of  conveying  to  him  aniiile,  le-eu- 
i'orcements  and  supplies. 

The  faithful  Mendez  remained  for  seven  months  in  Xaiagim, 
Irtained  there  under  various  pretexts  by  Ovando,  who  was  un- 
willing that  he  should  proceed  to  San  Domingo  ;  inirtly,  as  is 
intimated,  from  his  having  some  jealousy  of  his  being  employed 
in  secret  agency  for  the  admiral,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to 
throw  imiiediinciits  in  tiie  way  of  his  obtaining  the  refpiired  re- 
lief.    At  length,  by  daily  im[)ortunit3',  he  obtained  iierinission 
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t„  (TO  to  San  l)()iniii<,'()  nml  :n\:iit,  Hif  iinival  of  {'crtnin  Hliips 
wliicli  wore  fX|K'clctl,  ol"  wliidi  he  iiiopu.scd  Ui  |Hii-('liJlMi>  one  on 
tlu' accoiiiil  of  tlif  adiiiiial.  He  iiiiiiitdialcly  set,  out,  on  foot,  a 
distaiK'i'  of  hcvi'iity  li'ajiius,  part,  of  his  toilsoiiif  jouriicy  lyiii^^ 
tliionuli  f"i»'«l^  -'i'"'  anionic  moiiiitaiiiH  inft-slcd  hy  liostilc  anci 
('xasiii'ialfd  IiidiaiiM.  Il  was  after  his  (Icparliiic  llial,  Ovaiido 
(li'.siiatclii'd  tlif  caiavi'l  comiiiamlcd  hy  llu>  panloiictl  niliel  Ks- 
cjoliar,  on  lliat  .sin<,jiilar  and  ('(luivocal  visit,  wliicli,  in  tin;  ryes 
of  C'oliiinlais,  had  tiir  air  of  a  uiL-re  «c(niUng  i.-xpi'dilion  to  spy 
into  the  cami)  of  iiu  eucniy. 


IVulariniit  of  Dii'KU 


ciiArrER  VI. 

OVRRTIUKS   OK    rOMMIUS   TO   TIIK    MITINF.KRS  —  nATTLR    OP    TUB 
AI'ELANTAIK)    WITH    I'OKKAS    AND    HIS    FOI.l.OWEUS, 

[mo:].] 

WiiF.N  Colnnilms  liad  soolhod  the  disappointment  of  his  men 
at  tlic  Itrii'f  and  unsatisfactory  visit  and  sudden  (k'i)artnre  of 
K.sculiar,  he  eiideavorrd  to  turn  tlie  event  to  sonu;  advanta;:;«! 
witli  till'  rebels,  lie  knew  them  to  be  disheartened  l»y  the 
iii('vital)le  miseries  attending  a  lawless  and  diss(jliite  life  ;  that 
iiiaiiy  longed  to  return  to  the  safe  and  (piii't  patii  of  duty  ;  and 
tlial  llie  most  malignant,  seeing  how  he  had  foiled  all  their 
intrigues  among  the  natives  to  'produce  a  famine,  began  to  fear 
liis  ulli.nate  trium[)h  and  eonsetiuent  vengeanee,  A  favorable 
opportunity,  he  thought,  now  presented  to  take  advantage  of 
tiiese  feelings,  and  by  gi'Utle  means  to  bring  them  baek  to  their 
allegiance.  He  sent  two  of  his  people,  therefore,  who  were 
luosl  intimate  with  the  rebels,  to  inform  them  of  the  recent 
arrival  of  I'lscobar  with  letters  from  the  Governoi' of  llispaniola, 
promising  him  a  spee(ly  deliverance  from  the  island.  He  now 
otTercd  a  free  pardon,  kind  treatment,  and  a  passage  with  him 
in  the  ex[)eeted  ships,  on  condition  of  their  immediate  return  to 
obedience.  To  convince  them  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  he 
sent  them  a  part  of  the  bacon  which  had  been  brought  by 
Escobar. 

On  the  approach  ol  tliese  ambassadors,  Francisco  de  Porras 
e.'une  forth  to  meet  them,  acconn)anied  solely  by  a  few  of  the 
rinLile.'iders  of  his  party.  He  iinagii!"d  that  th-'r-'  .light  be 
Buniu  iiropositions  from  the  admiral,  and  he  w;is  feuirul  (;f  their 
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being  heard  by  the  mass  of  his  people,  who,  in  their  dissatisfiecl 
and  repentant  mood,  wonld  he  lii\(!ly  to  desert  liim  on  the  least 
prospect  of  pardon.  Having  Ustened  to  the  tidings  and  over- 
tures brought  by  the  messengers,  he  and  his  eonfidenlial  con- 
federates consulted  for  some  time  together.  Perndiotis  in  their 
own  nature,  they  suspected  the  sincerity  of  tiie  ndmiral;  and 
conscious  of  the  extent  of  their  olTei.ces,  donitted  his  liavinir 
the  magnanimity  to  pardon  them.  Determined,  tiuMcfore,  run 
to  confide  in  his  proffered  amnesty,  they  replied  to  the  nu'ssi-n 
gCiS  that  tliey  had  no  wish  to  return  to  th(!  ships,  l)ut  pii'fcnvil 
living  at  large  about  the  i^;Iand.  They  ofTered  to  engnu;!'.  Ikjw- 
ever,  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and  amicably,  on  n- 
ceiving  a  solemn  promise  from  the  admiral,  tluit  should  two 
vessels  arrive,  they  should  have  one  to  depart  in ;  should  Imt 
one  arrive,  that  half  of  it  should  be  gninted  to  them  ;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  admiral  should  share  \"ith  them  the  stoics  ami 
articles  of  Indian  traffic  remaining  in  the  ships  ;  having  lost  all 
that  they  had,  in  the  sea.  These  demands  were  pfoiiouiinil 
extravagant  fv. '  inadmissible,  upon  which  they  replied  inso- 
lently that,  if  they  were  not  peaceably  conceded,  lliey  \V(jul(l 
take  them  by  force ;  and  with  this  menace  they  dismisst'd  the 
ambassadors.' 

This  conference  was  not  conducted  so  privately  but  that  the 
rest  of  the  rebels  learnt  the  puri)ort  of  the  mission  ;  and  the 
offer  of  pardon  and  deliverance  occasioned  great  tiuiiull  ami 
agitation.  I'orras,  fearful  of  their  desertion,  assiued  tlieiii  thai 
these  offers  of  the  admiral  were  all  deceitful ;  that  he  was  nat- 
urally cruel  and  vindictive,  and  onlj-  sought  to  get  them  inlo 
his  power  to  wreak  on  thei  i  his  vengeance.  He  ex'.iorted  them 
to  persist  in  their  opposition  to  his  tyranny  ;  reminding  theni 
that  those  wdio  had  formerly  done  so  in  Ilispaniola  had  eventn- 
ally  triumphed,  and  sent  him  home  in  irons;  he  assured  them 
that  they  might  do  the  same,  and  again  made  vaimting  ptoinises 
of  protection  in  Spain,  through  the  inlhience  of  his  relalives. 
But  the  boldest  of  his  assertions  was  with  respect  to  tiii'  eiiravei 
of  Escobar.  It  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the  super- 
stitious awe  which  the  common  people  entertained  with  res|ieet 
to  Columbus  and  his  astronomical  knowledge.  I'orras  assured 
them  that  no  real  caravel  had  arrived,  but  a  mere  phantasm 
conjured  up  b}'  the  admiral,  who  was  deeply  versed  in  iieero- 
mancy.  In  i)roof  of  this  he  adverted  to  its  arriving  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening;  its  holding  conimunieatioii  with  no  oiu'  hut  the 
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admiral,  arnl  its  sudden  disappearance  in  the  night.  Had  it 
been  a  real  caravel,  the  (.'rew  would  have  sought  to  t:vlk  with 
their  coinitrymen ;  the  achniral,  his  son,  and  brother,  would 
have  eagerly  embarked  on  board,  and  it  would  at  any  rate  hava 
remained  a  little  while  in  port,  and  not  have  vanished  so  sud-« 
ilenly  and  mysteriously.* 

I5y  these  and  similir  delusions  Porras  succeeded  in  working 
upon  tlie  feelings  and  credulity  of  his  followers.  Fearful,  how- 
i;v!>r  that  they  might  yi(dd  to  after  rellection,  and  to  further 
otTers  from  the  admiral,  he  determined  to  involve  them  in  some 
act  of  violence  which  would  commit  them  beyond  all  hopes  of 
fjrgiv«ness.  He  marched  them,  therefore,  to  an  Indian  village 
called  Maima,^  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  ships,  in- 
tending to  plunder  the  stores  remaining  on  board  the  wreck, 
and  to  take  the  admiral  prisoiier.^ 

Cohunbus  liad  notice  of  the  designs  of  the  rebels,  and  of  their 
approaeh.  Being  conlined  by  his  iulirmities,  he  sent  his  brother 
U)  endeavor  with  mild  words  to  persuade  them  from  their  pur- 
pose, :aid  win  them  to  obedijuce;  but  with  sulllcient  force  to 
resist  any  violence.  The  Adelantado,  wh(j  was  a  man  rather 
of  deeds  than  of  words,  took  with  him  fifty  followers,  men  of 
tried  resolution,  awd  ready  to  light  in  any  cause.  They  were 
well  armed  and  full  of  eourage,  though  many  were  pale  and 
deiiilitated  from  recent  siekiiess,  and  from  long  conlineinent  to 
the  ships.  Arriving  on  the  siile  of  a  hill,  within  a  bow-shot  of 
the  village,  the  Adelant;  do  discovered  the  rebels,  and  despatched 
the  same  two  messengers  to  treat  with  them,  who  had  already 
canied  thein  the  offer  of  pardon.  Porras  and  his  fellow-leaders, 
however,  would  not  permit  tliein  to  approach.  They  confided 
in  the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  in  their  men  being,  for 
the  most  part,  hardy  sailors,  rendered  robust  and  vigorous  by 
the  roving  life  Miey  had  been  leading  in  the  forests  and  the 
open  air.  IMiey  knew  that  mai<y  of  those  who  were  with  the 
Adelantado  were  inen  brought  up  in  a  softer  mode  of  life.  They 
pointed  to  their  i)ale  countenances,  and  persuaded  their  follow- 
ers that  they  were  mere  household  men,  fair-weather  troops, 
who  could  never  stand  before  them.  They  did  not  reliect  that, 
with  such  men,  pride  and  lofty  spirit  often  more  than  supply  the 
place  of  bodily  force,  and  they  forgot  that  their  adversaries  had 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  justice  and  law  upon  their  side. 
Deluded  by  their  words,  their  followers  were  excited  to  a  trau* 
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sient  glow  of  courage,  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  refbsed 
to  listen  to  the  messengers. 

Six  of  the  stoutest  rebels  made  a  league  to  stand  by  one  an. 
other  and  attack  the  Adelantado ;  for,  he  being  killed,  the  rest 
would  be  easily  defeated.  The  main  body  formed  themselves 
into  a  squadron,  drawing  their  swords  and  shaking  their  hiiicos. 
They  did  not  wait  to  be  assailed,  but,  uttering  shouts  and  men. 
aces,  rushed  upon  the  enemy.  They  were  so  well  received, 
however,  that  at  the  first  shock  four  or  five  were  killed,  most 
of  them  the  confederates  who  had  leagued  to  attack  the  Ade- 
lantado. The  laUer,  with  his  own  hand  killed  Juan  Sanchez, 
the  same  powerful  mariner  who  had  carried  off  the  cacique 
Quibian ;  and  Juan  Barber  also,  who  had  first  drawn  a  sword 
against  the  admiral  in  this  rebellion.  The  Adelantado  with  his 
usual  vigor  and  courage  was  dealing  his  l)lows  about  him  in  tlie 
thickest  of  the  affray,  where  several  lay  killed  and  wounded, 
when  he  was  assailed  by  Francisco  de  Porras.  The  rebel  witli 
a  blow  of  his  sword  cleft  the  buckler  of  Don  Bartholomew,  and 
wounded  the  hand  which  grasped  it.  The  sword  remained 
wedged  in  the  sliield,  and  before  Porras  could  withdraw  it  the 
Adelantado  closed  upon  him,  grappled  him,  and.  being  assisted 
by  others,  after  a  severe  struggle  l(v.k  him  [)risoner.* 

When  the  rebels  behehl  their  leader  'i  captive,  their  transient 
courage  was  at  an  end,  and  they  Hed  ni  confusion.  The  Ade- 
latitado  would  have  pursued  tuem,  lut  was  persuaded  to  let 
them  c-scape  with  the  punishment tliey  had  received;  especially 
as  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  ihe  possibility  of  an  attack 
from  the  Indians. 

The  latter  had  taken  arms  and  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  this  fight  between  ^/hite  m"n,  hnt 
without  taking  part  on  cither  side.  \V'.en  the  )/attle  was  over, 
the}'  approached  the  field,  gazing  upon  ihe  dead  bodies  of  tlie 
beings  they  had  once  fancied  immortal.  They  were  curious  in 
examining  the  wounds  made  by  the  Christian  weajwus.  Ainons.' 
tlie  wounded  insurgents  was  Pedro  I.edesma,  tlie  saiiu'  pilot 
who  so  bravely  swam  ashore  at  Veragua,  to  procure  tidiu^rs  of 
tlie  colony.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  muscular  force  and  a 
hoarse,  deep  voice.  As  the  Indiana,  who  thought  him  dead, 
were  inspecting  the  wounds  with  which  he  was  literally  cov- 
ered, he  suddenly  uttered  an  ejaculation  in  his  tremendous 
voice,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  savages  fied  in  dismay.  'I'iiis 
nan,  having  fallen  into  a  cleft  or  ravine,  was  not  discovered  liy 
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the  white  men  until  the  dawning  of  the  following  day,  having 
remained  all  that  time  without  a  drop  of  water.  The  number 
and  severity  of  the  wounds  he  is  said  to  have  received  would 
seem  incredible,  but  they  are  mentioned  by  Fernando  Columbus, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  by  Las  Casas,  who  had  the  account 
from  Ledesraa  himself.  For  want  of  proper  remedies  his  wounds 
were  treated  in  the  roughest  manner,  yet,  through  the  aid  of  a 
vigorous  constitution,  he  completely  recovered.  Las  Casas  con- 
versed with  him  several  years  afterward  at  Seville,  when  he 
obtained  from  him  various  particulars  concerning  this  voyage 
of  Columbus.  Some  few  days  after  this  conversation,  how- 
ever, he  hi  'ird  that  Ledesma  had  fallen  under  the  knife  of  ao 
assassin.* 

The  Adelantado  returned  in  triumph  to  the  ships,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  admiral  in  the  most  affectionate  manner ; 
thanking  him  as  his  deliverer.  He  brought  Porras  and  several 
of  his  followers  prisoners.  Of  his  own  party  only  two  had  been 
wounded ;  hiniself  in  the  hand,  and  the  admiial's  steward,  who 
had  receivetl  an  apparently  slight  wound  with  a  lance,  equal  to 
one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  those  with  which  Ledesma  was 
covered  ;  yet,  in  si)ite  of  careful  ti-eatment,  he  died. 

On  the  next  day,  the  20th  of  May,  the  fugitives  sent  a  petition 
to  the  admiral,  signed  with  all  their  names,  in  which,  says  Las 
Casas,  they  confessed  all  their  misdeeds  and  cruelties,  and  evil 
intentions,  supplicating  the  admiral  to  have  pity  on  them  and 
pardon  them  for  their  re1)ellion,  for  which  God  had  already 
punished  them.  They  offered  to  return  to  their  obedience,  and 
to  serve  him  faithfully  in  future,  making  an  oath  to  that  effect 
upon  a  cross  and  a  missal,  accompanied  by  an  imprecation 
worthy  of  being  recorded:  "They  hoped,  should  they  break 
their  oath,  that  no  priest  nor  other  Christian  might  ever  con- 
fess them ;  that  repentance  might  be  of  no  avail ;  that  they 
might  be  deprived  of  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church ;  that 
at  their  death  they  might  receive  no  benefit  from  bulls  nor 
indiilgences  ;  that  their  bodies  might  be  cast  out  into  the  fields, 
like  those  of  heretics  and  renegadoes,  instead  of  being  buried 
in  hoiy  ground  ;  and  that  they  might  not  receive  absolution  from 
the  |)ope,  nor  from  cardinals,  nor  archbishops,  nor  bishops,  nor 
any  other  Christian  priests."*  Such  were  the  awful  impreca- 
tions by  which  these  men  endeavored  to  add  validity  to  an  oath. 
The  worthlessness  of  a  man's  word  may  alwaj-s  be  known  by 
the  extravagant  means  he  uses  to  enforce  it. 
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The  admiral  saw,  by  the  abject  nature  of  this  petition,  how 
completely  the  spirit  of  these  misi^uided  men  was  broken ;  with 
his  wonted  magnanimity,  lie  readily  granted  their  prayer,  and 
pardoned  their  offences;  but  on  one  condition,  that  tl»eir  ring- 
leader, Francisco  Porras,  should  remain  a  prisoner. 

As  it  was  dillicult  to  maintain  so  many  persons  on  hoard  of 
the  ships,  and  as  quarrels  might  take  place  between  persons 
who  had  so  recently  been  at  blows,  Columbus  put  the  late  foU 
lowers  of  Porras  under  the  command  of  a  discreet  and  fuitliful 
man  ;  and  giving  in  his  charge  a  quantity  of  European  articles 
for  the  pui  pose  of  purchasing  food  of  the  natives,  directed  him 
to  forage  about  the  island  until  the  expected  vessels  should 
arrive. 

At  length,  after  a  long  year  of  alternate  hope  and  despon- 
dency, the  doubts  of  the  Spaniards  were  joyfully  diis|)ellt'cl  by 
the  sight  of  two  vessels  standing  into  the  harbor.  One  proved 
to  be  a  ship  hired  and  well  victualled,  at  the  expense  of  the 
admiral,  by  the  faithful  and  indefatigable  Diego  Mendez ;  the 
other  had  been  subsequently  fitted  out  by  Ovando,  and  put 
under  the  connnand  of  Diego  de  Salcedo,  the  admiral's  agent 
employed  to  collect  his  rents  in  San  Domingo. 

The  long  neglect  of  Ovando  to  attend  to  the  relief  of  Colum- 
bus had,  it  seems,  rouseu  the  public  indignation,  insonnieli  that 
animadversions  had  been  made  upon  his  conduct  even  in  tiie 
pulpits.  This  is  attirmed  by  Las  Casas.  who  was  at  San  Do- 
mingo at  the  time.  If  the  governor  had  really  entertained 
hopes  that,  during  the  delay  of  relief,  Columl)us  might  perish 
in  the  island,  the  rei)ort  brought  back  by  Eseobar  must  have 
completely  disappointed  him.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  if  he 
wislied  to  claim  any  merit  in  his  deliverance,  or  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  having  totiilly  neglected  him.  He  exerted  himself, 
therefore,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  despatched  a  caravel  at 
the  same  time  with  the  ship  sent  by  Diego  Meudez.  The  hitter 
having  faitlifuUy  discharged  this  part  of  his  mission,  and  seen 
the  ships  de|)art,  pro(  oeded  to  Spain  on  the  further  concerns  of 
the  admiral.^ 

*  Borne  brief  notice  of  thf  further  fortunes  of  Die^  Mendez  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader.  When  King  Ferdinand  heurd  of  his  faithfui  serviccB,  guys  Oviedu,  he  be- 
stowed rewards  upon  Mendez,  and  permitted  him  to  bear  a  canoe  in  hlH  coat  of  arras,  as 
«  memento  of  his  loyalty.  He  continued  devotedly  attached  to  the  admiral,  serving  lilni 
zealouely  after  hin  return  to  Spain,  and  during  his  last  illneHrt.  (.)olumbUH  retained  ttie 
moot  grateful  and  affectionate  sense  of  his  fidelity.  On  his  deatli-bcd  he  promised  Mendez 
that,  iu  reward  for  his  Hervices,  he  should  be  appointed  |)rluclp»l  uiguazil  of  the  island 
of  HI  pauiola,  an  engaijeniciit  wliloh  the  admiral's  kdii,  Don  IHi-uo,  who  was  prespnt, 
cheer. ully  undertook  lo  perform.  A  few  years  niter wKid,  when  the  iiitler  BUcceeckHl  U) 
the  office  of  his  father,  Mendez  reminded  hliu  of  ilic  immii  (•,  liiit  lion  Itiesjo  itil'ormed 
iiira  that  he  bad  given  the  ollire  to  his  uri<'l",  I  )n  i   Itaiilinloinow ;  ho  assured  hiiu,  buw- 
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Befork  relating  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Ilispaniola,  it  is 
proper  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  oecurrcnees  which  took 
place  in  that  island  under  the  government  of  Ovando.  A  great 
ci'owd  of  adventurers  of  various  ranks  had  thronged  his  fleet  — 
eager  siieculators,  credulous  dreamers,  and  broken-down  gentle- 
men (if  desperate  fortunes ;  all  expecting  to  enrich  themselves 
suddenly  in  an  island  where  gold  was  to  be  picked  up  from  the 

ever,  tlint  ho  Hhoulil  receive  Homethiii^  equivalent.  Meiulez  Bhruwdly  replied,  that  the 
eqiiivalent  liad  tielter  lie  fiiven  to  Hon  Hartholoinew,  and  llie  ollice  to  iiimseif,  aeeording 
to  a^jri'i'iiient.  'I'lie  proiuiHo,  however,  remained  unperformed,  and  Diego  Mundez  uiire- 
waiiled.  lie  waH  afterward  eni;a«e(l  on  voyatjert  of  diHcovery  in  veaHnI«  of  hiH  own  but 
met  with  many  viciMHituden,  and  appearit  to  liave  died  in  impoveriHhed  circumalanceH. 
UIh  jant  will,  from  wliieh  these  partieulars  are  principally  gathered,  was  dated  in  Val- 
ladolld,  the  I'.Uh  of  .Inne,  IWil,  liy  wliieh  it  is  evident  ho  must  have  been  in  the  prime  of 
life  at  the  lime  of  liin  voyage  with  the  admiral.  In  thin  will  he  requested  thiit  the  reward 
which  had  liei'ii  proiuised  to  liiiii  should  be  paid  to  his  children,  by  making  his  eldest 
Bon  prinripal  alguazil  for  life  of  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  and  his  other  son  lieutenant 
to  the  admiral  for  tlie  same  city.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  request  was  complied 
with  under  tlie  HUiecHsors  of  Don  Diego. 

In  another  clause  of  his  will  he  desired  that  a  large  stone  should  be  placed  upon  hii 
«cp',!!ehre,  on  whiehshouid  be  engraved,  "  Here  lies  the  honorable  C'avalier  Diego  Meiidez, 
who  served  greatly  the  royal  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies,  with  the 
admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus  of  glorious  memory,  who  made  the  discovery ;  and 
afterward  by  himself,  with  ships  at  his  own  cost.  He  did,  etc.,  etc.  Bestow  in  charity 
»  Paternoster,  and  nn  .Ave  Maria." 

lie  ordered  that  in  the  midst  of  this  stone  there  should  be  carved  an  Indian  canoe,  as 
given  him  by  the  king  for  armorial  tiearings  in  memorial  of  his  voyage  from  Jamaica  to 
Hispaniola,  and  above  it  should  be  enjfraved,  in  large  letters,  the  word  "  CANO.A."  He 
eujolned  upon  his  heirs  to  be  loyal  to  the  admiral  (Don  Diego  Columbus),  and  his  lady, 
and  gave  thero  much  ghostly  counsel,  mingled  with  pious  benedictions.  As  an  heirloom 
li  bis  family,  he  bequeathed  bis  library,  consisting  of  a  few  volumes,  which  accona- 
panied  him  in  his  wanderings  —  viz. :  "  i"he  Art  of  Holy  Dying,  by  Erasmus;  A  Sermon 
of  the  same  author,  In  Spanish :  The  Lingua  and  the  Colloquies  of  the  same;  The  Hli. 
tory  of  .losephus;  The  Moral  I'hilosophy  of  Aristotle;  The  Book  of  the  Holy  Land;  A 
Book  called  the('ontemplationof  the  I'assion  of  our  Saviour;  A  Tract  on  the  Vengeance 
of  the  Death  of  Agamemnon,  and  several  other  short  treatises."  This  curious  and  cbar< 
«ct«ri8llc  UiHtaueut  1h  iu  tlie  archiveti  of  iixo  I>ukc  of  Verugua  iu  Madrid. 
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surface  of  the  soil  or  gathered  from  the  mountain  brooks. 
They  had  scarcely  hinded,  says  Las  Casas,  who  acconijianicd 
the  expedition,  when  they  all  hurried  off  to  the  mines,  about 
eight  leagues'  distance.  The  roads  swarmed  like  ant-hills,  with 
adventurers  of  all  classes.  Every  one  had  his  knapsack  stored 
with  biscuit  or  (lour,  and  his  mining  implements  on  his  slionl- 
ders.  Those  hidalgos,  or  gentlemen,  who  had  no  servants  to 
carry  their  burdens,  bore  tliem  on  their  own  backs,  and  liuky 
was  he  who  had  a  horse  for  the  journey  ;  he  would  be  uhjo  to 
bring  back  the  greater  load  of  treasure.  They  all  sot  out  iu 
high  spirits,  eager  who  should  first  reach  the  golden  land  ;  think- 
ing they  had  but  to  arrive  at  the  mines  and  collect  riches ;  "for 
they  fancied,"  says  Las  Casas,  "  that  gold  was  to  be  gathered 
as  easily  and  readily  as  fruit  from  tlic  trees."  Whon  they 
arrived,  however,  they  discovered,  to  their  dismay,  that  it  \v!is 
necessary  to  dig  painfull}'  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  —  a  lahor 
to  which  most  of  them  had  never  been  accustomed  ;  that  it  re- 
quired experience  and  sagacity  to  detect  the  veins  of  ore  ;  iliat, 
in  fact,  the  whole  process  of  mining  was  exceedingly  toilsome, 
demanded  vast  patience  and  much  experience,  and,  after  all, 
was  full  of  uncertainty.  They  digged  eagerly  for  a  time,  hut 
found  no  ore.  The}'  grew  hungry,  threw  hy  their  imi)U'nients, 
sat  down  to  cat,  and  then  returned  to  work.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
"Their  labor,"  says  Las  Casas,  "gave  them  a  keen  appetite 
and  quick  digestion,  but  no  gold."  They  soon  consumed  llieir 
provisions,  exhausted  their  patience,  cursed  their  infatuation, 
and  in  eight  days  setoff  drearily  on  their  return  along  tiie  roads 
they  had  lately  trod  so  exultingly.  They  arrived  at  San  Do- 
mingo without  an  ounce  of  gold,  half-famished,  downcast,  and 
despairing.*  Such  is  too  often  the  case  of  those  who  igiiorantly 
engage  in  mining  —  of  all  speculations  the  most  brilliant,  prom- 
ising, and  fallacious. 

Poverty  soon  fell  upon  these  misguided  men.  Thoy  ex- 
hausted the  little  property  brought  from  Spain.  Many  sutTered 
extremely  from  hunger,  and  were  obliged  to  exchange  even 
their  apparel  for  bread.  Some  formed  connections  with  the 
old  settlers  of  the  island ;  but  the  greater  part  were  like  men 
lost  and  bewildered,  and  just  awakened  from  a  dream.  The 
miseries  of  the  mind,  as  usual,  heightened  the  sufferings  of  the 
body.  Some  wasted  away  and  died  broken-hearted ;  others 
were  hurried  off  by  raging  fevers,  so  that  there  soon  perished 
upward  of  a  thousand  men. 
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Ovando  was  reputed  a  man  of  groat  prudence  and  sagacity, 
and  iu!  certainly  took  several  judicious  measures  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  island  and  the  relief  of  the;  colonists.  He  made  ar- 
rangements fordistributing  the  married  persons  and  the  families 
which  had  come  out  in  his  tleet,  in  four  towns  in  the  interior, 
granting  them  important  privileges.  He  revived  the  drooping 
zeal  for  mining,  by  reducing  the  royal  share  of  the  produ('t 
from  one-half  to  a  third,  and  shortly  after  to  a  fifth  ;  but  he 
empowered  the  Spaniards  to  avail  themselves,  in  tlie  most 
oppressive  manner,  of  the  labor  of  the  unhappy  natives  in 
working  the  mines.  The  charge  of  treating  the  natives  with 
severity  had  been  one  of  those  chiefly  urged  against  Columlius. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  notice  in  this  resi)cct  the  conduct  of 
his  successor,  a  man  chosen  for  his  prudence  and  his  supposed 
capacity  to  govern. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  when  Columbus  was  in  a  manner 
compelled  to  assign  lands  to  Mie  rebellious  followers  of  Fran- 
cisco Koldan,  in  141)9,  he  h.id  made  an  arrangement  that  the 
caciques  in  their  vicinity  should,  in  lieu  of  tribute,  furnish  a 
number  of  their  subjects  to  assist  Jicm  in  cultivating  their 
estates.  This,  as  has  been  observed,  was  the  commencement 
of  the  disastrous  system  of  repartiinientos,  or  distributions  of 
Indians.  When  Hobadilla  administered  the  government,  he 
constrained  the  caciques  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  Indians 
to  each  Spaniard,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines,  where 
they  were  employed  like  beasts  of  burden.  He  made  an  enu- 
meration of  the  natives,  to  prevent  evasion  ;  reduced  them 
into  classes,  and  distributed  them  among  the  Spanish  inhabit- 
ants. The  enormous  oppressions  which  ensued  have  beea 
noticed.  They  roused  the  indignation  of  Isabella ;  and  when 
Ovando  was  sent  out  to  supersede  liobadilia,  in  1502,  tbe  natives 
were  pronounced  free  ;  they  immediately  refused  to  labor  in  the 
mines. 

Ovando  represented  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  in  1503,  that 
ruinous  consequences  resulted  to  the  colony  from  this  entire 
liberty  granted  to  the  Indians.  He  stated  that  the  tribute  could 
not  be  collected,  for  the  Indians  were  lazy  and  improvident ; 
that  they  could  only  be  kept  from  vices  and  irregularities  by 
occupation  ;  that  they  now  kept  aloof  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
from  all  instruction  in  the  Christian  faith. 

The  last  representatiou  had  an  influence  with  Isabella,  and 
drew  a  letter  from  the  sovereigns  to  Ovando,  in  1503,  in  which 
he  was  ordered  to  spare  no  pains  to  attach  the  natives  to  the 
Spanish  nation  and  tbe  Catholic  religion.    To  make  them  labor 
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moderntcly,  if  .ibsolutoly  essential  to  their  own  p;oo(l ;  but  to 
temper  svuthority  with  persutisioii  and  kimhiess.  To  pay  tliom 
regularly  and  fairly  for  their  lal)or,  and  to  have  them  instnieliMl 
in  religion  on  certain  days. 

Ovando  availed  himself  of  the  powers  given  him  l)y  this  let- 
ter  to  their  fullest  extent.  He  assigned  to  eacli  Caslilian  a 
certain  numl)er  of  Indians,  according  to  the  (pmlity  of  the  ap- 
plicant, the  nature  of  the  application,  or  his  own  pleasure.  It 
was  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  order  on  a  cacique  for  a  certain 
number  of  Indians,  who  were  to  be  paid  l)y  their  einpiovfr. 
anil  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith.  The  i^ay  was  so  sinall  as 
to  be  little  better  than  nominal ;  the  instruction  was  little  moiv 
tiian  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism  ;  and  the  term  of  lalxtr  was 
at  first  six  months,  and  then  eight  months  in  the  year.  I'ikUt 
cover  of  this  hired  lal)or,  intended  for  the  good  luitli  of  their 
botlies  and  their  souls,  more  intolerable  toil  wtis  exacted  from 
them,  and  more  horril)le  cruelties  were  intlictt'd,  than  in  the 
worst  days  of  Bobadilla.  Tliey  were  separated  often  the  dis- 
tance of  several  days'  journey  from  their  wives  and  ciiildu'ii. 
and  doomed  to  intolerabU'  lal)or  of  all  kinds,  extorted  l»y  the 
cruel  infliction  of  the  lash.  For  food  they  iiad  llie  cassava 
bread,  an  unsubstantial  support  for  men  obligi-d  to  lalior  ;  soiiu'- 
times  a  scanty  portion  of  pork  was  distrilmted  among  a  great 
number  of  them,  scarce  a  mouthf id  to  each,  VViien  the  .Spim- 
iards  who  superintended  the  mines  were  at  their  repast,  says 
Las  Casiis,  the  famished  Indians  scrambU-d  under  the  lal»le.  like 
dogs,  for  any  bone  thrown  to  them.  After  tliey  had  gnawed 
and  sucked  it,  they  pounded  it  between  stones  and  mixed  it 
with  their  cassava  bread,  that  nothing  of  so  precious  a  morsel 
might  be  lost.  As  to  those  who  labored  in  the  iields,  they  never 
tasted  either  flesh  or  fish  ;  a  little  cassava  bread  and  a  few  roots 
were  their  support.  While  the  Spaniards  thus  withheld  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  sustain  their  health  and  strength,  they 
exacted  a  degree  of  labor  sutlicient  to  break  down  the  most 
vigorous  man.  If  the  Indians  fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and 
barbarous  coercion,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  tliey 
were  hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  scourged  in  the  most  inhuman 
manner,  and  laden  with  chains  to  prevent  a  second  escape. 
Many  perished  long  before  their  term  of  labor  had  expired. 
Those  who  survived  their  term  of  six  or  eight  months  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  homes  until  the  next  term  com- 
menced. But  their  homes  were  often  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty 
leagues  distant.  They  had  nothing  to  sustain  them  through 
the  journey  but  a  few  roots  or  agi  peppers,  or  a  little  cassava 
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bread.  Worn  down  by  long  toil  and  crnol  hardships,  which 
their  feeble  constitutions  were  incapal)le  of  sustaining,  many 
had  not  strength  to  |)ei  )rm  the  journey,  but  sank  (hrwn  .and 
died  l»y  the  way  ;  some  by  the  .side  of  a  brook,  others  uucUt 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  where  they  had  crawled  for  shelter  from 
the  sun.  "  I  Imve  found  many  dead  in  tli(!  road,"  says  I^as 
Ciusas,  "others  gasping  under  the  trees,  and  others  in  tlic;  pangs 
of  de.atii,  faintly  crying  Hunger!  hunger!  ">  Those  whi; 
reached  their  homes  most  connnonly  found  them  desolate. 
During  the  eight  months-'  they  had  been  .absent,  their  wives  and 
cliililivn  had  either  perished  or  wandered  away  ;  the  fields  on 
which  they  deiKMided  for  fooil  were;  overrun  with  weeds,  and 
nothing  was  left  them  but  to  lie  down,  exhausted  and  despan- 
jng,  and  die  at  the  threshohl  of  their  hal)ltations.'' 

It  is  iinpossi))lc  to  pursue  any  farther  the  picture  drawn  by 
the  venerable  Las  Casas,  not  of  what  he  had  heard,  l)ut  of 
what  he  had  seen  ;  nature  and  humanity  revolt  at  the  details. 
Sullice  it  to  say,  that,  so  intolerable  were  the  toils  and  suffer- 
ings in  dieted  upon  this  weak  and  unoffending  race,  that  they 
sank  under  them,  dissolving,  .as  it  were,  from  the  face  of  the 
e.irth.  jNIany  killed  themselves  in  despair,  and  even  mothers 
overcame  the  [)Owerful  instinct  of  nature,  and  destroyed  the 
infiinls  at  their  i)reasts,  to  span;  them  a  life  of  wretchedness. 
Twelve  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  island, 
and  st'veral  hundred  thousand  of  its  native  inhabitants  h.ad 
perished,  miserable  victims  to  the  grasi)iug  avarice  of  the  white 
mcu. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


MASSACRE   AT   XARAGUA  —  FATK   OF   ANACAONA. 

[1503.] 

TiiK  sufferings  of  the  natives  under  the  civil  policy  of  Ovando 
have  bei'U  bricMy  shown  ;  it  remains  to  give  a  concise  view  of 
the  military  operations  of  this  connnander,  so  laudetl  by  cer- 
tain of  the  early  historians  for  his  jirudence.  Ily  this  notice  a 
|X)rllon  of  the  eventfid  history  of  this  island  will  be  recounted 
which  is  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Cohunbus,  and  which 
comprises  Ih.!  thorough  sultjiigation,  and,  it  may  almost  l)e 
said,  extermination  of  tlie  native  inhabitants.     And  flrst,  we 


1  Las  CaBBii,  IlUt.  IiiU.,  lib.  ii.  cxp.  14,  MS.  '  Ibi(i.|  ublsup. 
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iiiuhI,  troat  of  the  disasters  of  llir  licaiitifiil  province  of  Xara^ 
giiii,  the  soJit  of  liospitality,  the  nfiige  of  the  sulTeriiij,'  SiKm. 
iards  ;  and  of  the  fate  of  the  female  cac'i<|iH',  Ainu-aona,  once 
the  pridi!  of  tlu;  l.shmd,  and  I'je  generous  friend  of  wiiite  men. 

Ik'heeiiio,  thi'  ancient  cacicine  of  tliis  province,  lteiii<r  (i,,n,| 
Anacaoua,  liis  sister,  liad  siiucecded  to  tiie  <j;»nerinneiii.  'I'lig 
marked  partiality  wliich  .she  once  manifested  f(jr  the  Spaninnis 
had  been  greatly  weakened  hy  the  general  misery  they  Jiad 
produced  in  her  country,  and  hy  tlu;  brutal  prolIiga(;y  exiiihitcd 
in  her  immediate  dominions  by  Uw  followers  of  Uoldan.  Tlio 
unhappy  story  of  the  loves  of  her  beautiful  d'uighter  lliguciiu- 
inota,  with  the  young  l5|)aniard  Hernando  d(;  (luevara,  had  also 
caused  her  great  allliction  ;  and,  linally,  the  various  and  endur- 
ing hardships  inllictted  on  her  once  happy  subjects  by  tlie 
grindiug  systems  of  labor  enforced  by  Hcjljadiila  and  Ovaiido, 
had  at  length,  it  is  said,  converted  her  fricudshii)  into  al)soliile 
detestation. 

This  disgust  was  kept  alive  and  aggravated  by  the  Spaniards 
who  lived  in  her  immediate  neighborhood,  and  had  ohtuincd 
grants  of  land  there  ;  a  remnant  of  the  rebel  faction  of  K'oldan, 
who  retained  the  gross  licentiousness  and  open  prolligaey  in 
which  they  had  been  indulged  under  the  loose  misrule  of  lli;ii 
commander,  and  who  matle  themselves  odious  to  the  inferior 
caci(iues,  by  exacting  services  tyrannically  and  capriciously 
under  the  baneful  system  of  repartimientos. 

The  Indians  of  tiiis  province  were  uniformly  represented  as  a 
more  intelligent,  politi',  and  generous-si)iriled  race  than  any 
others  of  the  islands.  They  were  the  more  prone  to  fei'l  and 
resent  the  overbearing  treatment  to  wliich  they  were  sulijectcd. 
Quarrels  sometimes  took  place  between  the  ca(ri<pies  and  tlieir 
oppressors.  These  wer(!  inunediately  rei)orlc(l  to  the  governor 
as  dangerous  nuitinies,  and  a  resistance  to  any  ca|)ricioiis  and 
extortionate  exaction  was  magnilied  into  a  reI)ellious  resistanco 
to  the  authority  of  government.  Complaints  of  this  kind  weio 
continually  pouring  in  u[)on  Ovando,  until  he  was  persuaded 
by  aome  alarmists,  or  some  designing  mischief-maker,  that  tluMo 
was  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  among  the  Indians  of  this  province 
to  rise  upon  the  Spaniards. 

Ovando  immediately  set  out  for  Xaragua  at  the  head  of  throe 
hundred  foot-soldiers,  armed  with  swords,  arquebuses,  and 
cross-bows,  and  seventy  horsemen,  with  cuirasses,  bucklers. 
and  lances.  lie  pretended  that  he  was  going  on  a  mere  visit 
of  friendship  to  Anacaona,  and  to  make  arrangemeuts  about 
the  payment  of  tribute. 
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When  Anaeaona  lit-ard  (d'  tho  iiitondi'd  visit,  slie  Hiimiuoiu'd 
fill  liiT  triltiitary  caficiiics  and  piinciiial  snl»ji.'('t8,  to  asKoiniilo 
lit  ht'i'  I'liii'f  town,  tliat  they  iiii^rht  nrreive  thi-  coinmandcr  of 
the  Spaniards  with  l»ecoiniii|j;  hoina^'c  and  distiiuuon.  As 
Ovaiulo,  at  tho  head  of  his  liltle  army,  api)roatdud,  she  went 
fortii  to  meet  him,  aecoriUii^  to  tlie  ciistoiii  of  her  nation, 
attended  hy  a  great  train  of  her  most  ilistiiignislied  snl)jeets, 
male  and  female  ;  who,  as  has  been  before  observed,  were 
noted  for  superior  grace  and  beauty.  They  received  tlie  Span- 
iards with  their  i)opiilar  an-ytos,  their  national  songs ;  the 
yonn^  women  waving  palm  Inanehes  and  dancing  before  them, 
in  the  way  that  liad  so  much  charmed  the  followers  of  the 
Adelantado,  on  his  llrst  visit  to  the  province. 

Anaeaona  treated  the  g(ivernor  with  that  natural  gracioiis- 
ncss  and  dignity  for  which  she  was  celebrated.  She  gave  him 
the  largest  house  in  the  place  for  his  residence,  and  his  people 
were  (piartered  in  the  houses  adjoining.  For  several  days  tho 
Spaniards  were  entertained  with  all  tlie  natural  luxuries  that 
the  province  alTordcd.  National  songs  and  dances  and  games 
were  performed  for  their  amusement,  and  there  was  every  out- 
ward demonstration  of  the  same  hospitality,  the  same  amity, 
that  Anaeaona  had  uniformly  shown  to  white  men. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  kindness,  and  notwithstanding  her 
uniform  integrity  of  conduct  and  oi)en  generosity  of  character, 
Ovaiido  was  persuaded  that  Anaeaona  was  secretly  meditating 
a  massacre  of  himself  and  his  followers.  Historians  tell  us 
iiotliiiig  of  the  grounds  for  such  a  belief.  It  was  too  piol)ably 
produced  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  unprincii)led  adven- 
turers who  infested  the  [irovince.  Ovanuo  should  have  paused 
and  rellected  Lcfu'e  he  acted  upon  it.  He  should  have  consid- 
ered the  improbability  of  such  an  attempt  iiy  naked  Indians 
ajiainst  so  large  a  force  of  steel-clad  tiooiis,  armed  with 
European  weapons ;  and  he  should  have  rellected  upon  the 
general  character  and  conduct  of  Anaeaona.  At  any  rate,  the 
example  set  repeatedly  by  Coluniljus  and  his  brother  the  Ade- 
hintado  should  have  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  sudieient  safe- 
guard against  the  machinations  of  the  natives,  to  seize  uiwn 
their  caci(pies  and  detain  them  as  hostages.  The  policy  of 
Ovando,  however,  was  of  a  more  rash  and  sanguinary  nature  ; 
he  acted  upon  suspicion  as  upon  conviction.  lie  determined  to 
anticipate  the  alleged  [dot  by  a  counter  artifice,  and  to  over- 
whelm this  defenceless  people  in  an  indiscriminate  and  bloody 


vengeance. 


As  the  Indians  had  eutcrtained  their  guests  with  various 
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nntional  p^ntncs,  OvmikIo  invltoil  Uhmii  in  rrtiirn  to  witiiPBii 
certain  games  of  his  t'oiintry.  Amoii}?  these  wns  u  lilt  inn 
nmtcli  or  joiist  with  n'eds  ;  ii  chivalrous  guiu»'  wliieh  the  S|i!iii^ 
iiirds  had  learnt  from  the  Moors  «)f  (Jninachi.  'I'lie  S|)!iiii(sli 
eavidry,  in  tiiose  (hiys,  were  as  remarliMhle  for  the  Nkilliil 
management  as  for  tlie  ostentations  ea^'!iris<jn  of  tiieir  iiorscs. 
Anion;;;  tli»'  troops  l»ron;^lit  ont  from  Spain  by  Ovandu,  oiie 
iiorsem.'in  Imd  diseiplini'd  his  liorse  to  pranee  ami  eiirvct,  in 
time  to  the  nmsie  of  a  viol.'  The  jonst  was  appointed  to  tul^,, 
place  of  a  Snnday  after  dinm-r.  in  th«'  pnhli(  s(|nan  ,  liefore  tii(> 
house  where  Ovando  was  (piartered.  The  cavalry  and  luol- 
soldiers  had  their  secret  inslrnetions.  Tin'  former  were  to 
paradiN  nt)t  mendy  with  reeds  or  l»lnnted  tiltingdanees,  liiit  wiili 
Vc'apons  of  a  more  deadly  character.  The  foot-soldiers  wcri! 
to  conu!  apparently  as  nu're  s|)ectator8,  birt  likewise  armed  and 
ready  for  action  at  a  concerted  Hi<j;nal. 

At  the  appointed  tinje  the  s(|iniro  was  crowded  with  the 
Indians,  waiting  to  see  this  military  spiM-tacle.  The  caei(|ii(s 
were  assembled  in  the  house  of  Ovando,  wliich  looked  iipun 
the  s({nare.  None  were  armed ;  an  nnreserved  conrideiice 
|)revailed  anions;  them,  totally  ineompatil)le  with  the  dii.k 
treachery  of  which  they  wi-re  accnsed.  To  prevent  all  sus- 
picion, and  take  otT  all  ai)pearance  of  sinister  desiii;n,  Ovando, 
after  diimer,  was  playing  at  (pioits  with  some  of  his  prin('i|i;il 
oflleers,  when  the  cavalry  having;  arrived  in  the  s<piare,  the 
eaeifpies  begged  the  ^ovi-rnor  to  order  the  jonst  to  commence." 
Anacaona,  and  her  Ix^antifnl  danuihter  Ilij^nenamota,  with  sev- 
eral of  her  female  attendant.s,  were  present  and  joined  in  the 
reqnest. 

{)vando  left  his  game  and  came  forward  to  a  conspienoiis 
place.  When  he  saw  that  every  thing  was  disposed  aceonlin'^ 
to  his  orders,  he  gave  the  fatal  signal.  Some  say  it  was  l)y 
taking  hold  of  a  piece  of  gold  which  was  snspended  about  his 
neck;'  others  by  laying  his  hand  on  the  cross  of  Aleantiini, 
which  was  embroidered  on  his  habit.*  A  trnmpet  was  iiniiii'- 
diati'ly  sounded.  The  honse  in  which  Anacaona,  and  all  the 
principal  caciques  were  assemliled  was  surrounded  by  soldiery, 
commanded  by  Diego  Valas(piez  and  Rodrigo  Mi'xiatiilii>,  aiiil 
no  one  was  permitted  to  escape.  They  entered,  and  st'iziii;^ 
upon  the  caciques,  bound  them  to  the  posts  whicii  suin)orled 


•  Las  CaHiiH,  Hlnl.  Ind.,  liti.  ii.  can.  9. 

*  Oviedo,  (^roiiiciido  Iiih  IiidiuH,  lib.  ill.  cap.  12. 

*  I..a8C'aHa8.  IMNt.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  U. 

•  CtiarlavoU,  llist.  Sau  Domlugu,  lib.  zziv.  p.  235. 
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tho  roof.  AnacMona  was  I,,)  foitlia  prisoner.  The  iniliappy 
,;i<i(|ues  wen.  lliin  put  to  lioniMe  li.rtnri's,  nnlil  soiiii-  ,)f  them, 
ill  the  extremity  of  an-fuish,  wi.re  made  t(»  aeenwe  their  (|ueeii 
tiiiil  llieinselves  of  the  plot  with  which  they  were  ehai-^etl. 
When  this  eruel  mockery  of  jndieial  form  had  lti.,.n  exi.ciaed, 
instead  of  preservin.i^  them  for  after-examination,  lire  was  set 
to  the  house,  uud  all  the  caeiciues  perished  miserably  in  the 
llmnes. 

While  these  barbarities  wore  practised  upon  the  chlellain.s, 
!i  luirribh"  massaert;  took  place  amonjj;  the   populace.     At  the 
biLtnal  of  Ovando,  the   horsemen   ruslu-d   into  the  midst  of  the 
naked  and  defenceless  Ihnui;^,  trann»lin<r  them  under  the  hoofs 
of  llieir  steeds,  cuttin<,'   them   (hnvn    with  their  swords,   and 
translixin«i  them  with  tlieir  spears.     No  inerey  was  shown  to 
iv^v  or  si.x  ;  it  was  a  sava_u;e  and  indiscriminate;  butchery.     Now 
lUid  then  a  Spanish  horseman,  either  tlirounh  an  emotion  of 
pity  or  an  impulse  of  avarici",  caui,dit  up  a  ciiild,  to  bear  it  olT 
in  safety,  but  it  was  baiI)arously  i)ierced  by  the  lances  of  his 
eoinpauions.     Humanity   turns  with    horror    from  such  atroci- 
ties, and  wou'd   fain  discredit  them  ;  but  they  are  circumstan- 
tially   and    still    mow    minutely    rcct)rded    by    the    venerable 
hislioi)  Kas  Casas,  who  was  resident  in  the  island  at  the  time, 
and  conversant  witli  the  principal  actors  in  this  tra<^edy,     lie 
may  have  colored  the  pictuiH?  strongly,  in  his  usual  indi<i;nation 
when  the  wron<i;s  of  the  Indians  are  in  (luestion  ;  yet,  from  all 
eoneurrinii;  accounts,  and  from  many  precise  facts  which  speak 
for  llieinselves,   the  scene   must   have    becMi    most   sanu;uiiiary 
iiiid  atrocious.     Ovii'do,  who  is  loud  in  exlollin<i;  the  justice,  and 
devotion,  and  charity,  and  meekness  of  Ovando,  and  his  kind 
treatment   of   tin;    Indians,    and  who  visited    the    province    of 
Xaraunia  a  few  years  afterward,  records  stivcral  of  the  pr(!ced- 
ini,'  circumstances  ;  ('specially  the  cold-blooded  pjame  of  (inoits 
played  by  the  <j;ov»'rnor  on  the  ver<i;e  of  such  a  horrible  scene, 
and  the   burning,'  of  the  cacitiiies,  to  the  inimber,  he  says,  of 
more  than   forty.     l)i,'<i;o  Mendez,  who  v  as  at  Xaragua  at  the 
time,  and   doubtless   present  on  such  an  important  occasion, 
says  incidentally,  in  his  last  will  and  testament,  that  there  were 
L'if,dity-four  (!aci(|ues  either  burnt  or  hantjed.*     Las  Casas  says 
that  there  were  eiu;hty  who  entered  the  hon.sc  with  Ana(!aona. 
The  slaiiifhter  of  the  nniltitude  must  have  been  ij;r(..at ;  and  this 
'.vas  iiillictcd   on  an  unarmed  and  nniesistinji;  throii}^.     Several 
who  eseaped  from  the  massacre  Ued  in  their  cauoes  to  an  island 
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about  oitiht  loagnos  distiuif,  cidU'd  fJiuiniibo.     They  were  pur. 
sued  aiui  tjikon,  and  condoiniu'd  to  sltivery. 

As  to  the  priuoess  Anacaoua,  she  was  carried  in  chains  to 
San  Domingo.  The  mockery  of  a  trial  was  given  her,  in  wliich 
she  was  found  guilty  on  the  confessions  wrung  by  tortures  from 
her  subjects,  and  on  the  testimony  of  their  ])utc}-  ns ;  and  she 
was  ignominiously  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the  people  whom 
she  had  so  long  and  so  signally  befriended.^  Oviodo  hussoii<fht 
to  th.owa  stigma  on  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  princess, 
accusing  her  of  great  licentiousness  ;  but  he  was  prone  tocrimi-^ 
nate  the  character  of  the  native  princes,  who  fell  victims  to  tlio 
ingratitude  and  injustice  of  his  countrymen.  Couteini)onuy 
writers  of  great  authority  have  concurred  in  representing  Anu- 
caona  as  remarkable  for  her  native  pi-opriety  and  dignity.  She 
was  adored  l)y  her  subjects,  so  as  to  hold  a  kind  of  dominion 
over  them  even  during  the  lifetime  of  her  brother ;  she  is  siiid 
to  have  been  skilled  in  composing  the  areytos,  or  legendai'v 
ballads  of  her  nation,  and  may  have  conduced  nuicli  towunl 
producing  that  superior  degree  of  rennemont  remarked  ainoiitr 
iier  people.  Her  grace  and  beauty  had  made  her  renowned 
throughout  the  island,  and  had  excited  the  admiration  Itoili  of 
the  savage  and  the  Spaniard.  Her  magnanimous  si)iiit  was 
evinced  in  her  amical)le  treatment  of  the  white  men,  altiiongh 
her  husband,  the  brave  Caonabo,  liad  perished  a  prisoner  in 
their  hands :  and  defenceless  parties  of  them  had  been  repeat- 
edly in  her  power,  and  lived  at  large  in  her  dominions.  After 
having  for  several  years  neglected  all  safe  o[)portunitii's  of  ven- 
geance, she  fell  a  victim  to  the  a])surd  charge  of  iiaving  con- 
spired against  an  armed  body  of  nearly  four  hundred  men, 
seventy  of  them  horsemen  ;  a  force  sullicieut  to  have  sulijugated 
large  armies  of  naked  Indians. 

After  the  massacre  of  Xaragua  the  destru<*tion  of  its  ii!!;:il)- 
itants  still  continued.  The  favorite  nei)hew  of  Anacaona.  tiie 
"a('i(iue  Gnaora,  who  had  lle(l  to  tbe  moinitains.  was  huntcil 
like  a  wild  beast,  until  he  was  taken,  and  likewise  iianged.  For 
'iix  months  the  Spaniards  continu('(l  ravaging  the  country  with 
horse  and  foot,  luider  pretext  of  quelhng  insurrections ;  for, 
wherever  the  affrighted  natives  took  refuge  in  their  despair, 
herding  in  dismal  caverns  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, they  were  represented  as  assembling  in  arms  to  make  :i 
head  of  rebellion.  Having  at  length  hunted  them  out  of  their 
retreats,  destroyed  many,  and  reduced  the  survivors  to  the  most 
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depltnablc  misery  and  abject  sidnnission,  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  tlie  island  was  considered  as  restored  to  good  order ;  and  in 
commemoration  of  this  great  triumph  Ovando  founded  a  town 
near  to  the  lake,  which  he  called  Santa  Maria  de  la  Verdadera 
Paz  (St.  Mary  of  the  True  Peace),' 

Such  is  the  tragical  history  of  the  delightful  region  of  Xara- 
gua,  and  of  its  amiable  and  hospitable  people.  A  place  which 
the  Europeans,  by  their  own  account,  found  a  perfect  paradise, 
but  which,  by  their  vile  passions,  they  flUed  with  horror  and 
desolatioQ.. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


WAR   WITH   Xnii   NATIVES   OF   HIGDEY. 
[1504.] 

The  subjugation  of  four  of  the  Indian  sovereignties  of  His- 
paniola,  and  the  disastrous  fate  of  their  caciques,  have  been 
already  related.  Under  the  administration  of  Ovando  was  also 
accomplished  the  downfall  of  Iliguey,  the  last  of  those  inde- 
pendent districts ;  a  fertile  province  which  comprised  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  island. 

The  people  of  Iliguey  were  of  a  more  warlike  spirit  than 
those  of  the  other  provinces,  having  learned  the  efl'ectual  use 
of  their  weapons,  from  frerpient  contests  with  their  Carib  in- 
vaders. They  weri'  governed  by  a  cacique  named  Cotabana- 
nia.  Las  C':usas  describes  this  chieftain  from  actual  observa- 
tion, and  draws  the  picture  of  a  native  hero.  He  was,  he  says, 
the  strongest  of  his  tribe,  and  more  perfectly  formed  than  one 
man  in  a  thousand,  of  any  nation  whatever.  He  was  taller  in 
stature  than  the  tallest  of  his  countrymen,  a  yard  in  breadth 
from  siioiilder  to  shoulder,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  adinira- 
l)le  proportion.  His  aspect  was  not  handsome,  but  grave  and 
eourageous.  His  bow  was  not  easily  bent  by  a  common  man  ; 
Ills  arrows  were  three  pronged,  tii)ped  with  the  bones  of  fishes, 
and  his  weapons  appeared  to  be  intended  for  a  giant.  In  a 
word,  he  was  so  nobly  proportioned  as  to  be  the  admiration 
even  of  the  8i)aniards. 

While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  fourth  voyage,  and 
shortly  after  the  accession  of  Ovando  to  office,  there  was  an 
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inanrroction  of  this  caoiqiic  and  his  people.  A  sliallop,  with 
ei^ht  Spaniards,  was  surprised  at  tiie  snial'  island  of  Saona. 
adjacent  to  Iliguey,  and  all  the  crew  slaugtitered.  This  was 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  a  cacique,  torn  to  pieces  by  a  doir 
wantonly  set  upon  him  by  a  Spaniard,  and  tor  which  the  natives 
had  in  vain  suetl  for  redress. 

Ovaudo  imniediatel}'  despatched  Juan  de  Esquil)el,  a  coiir- 
ageous  otrcer,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  to  quell  the 
insurrectioL  ;',iid  punish  tiie  massacre.  Cotabanama  asst'uililod 
his  warriors,  and  prepared  for  vigorous  resistance.  Distrustful 
of  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  the  chicjftain  rejected  all  over- 
tures  of  peace,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  some  advaii- 
tage  to  the  natives.  The  Indians  had  now  overcome  thoir 
superstitious  awe  of  the  white  men  as  su[)cruatural  beings,  and 
though  th(^y  could  ill  withstand  the  superiority  of  Kuiopomi 
arms,  they  manifested  a  courage  and  dexterity  that  rcudcivd 
them  enemies  not  to  be  despised.  lias  Casas  and  other  his- 
torians relate  a  bold  and  romantic  encounter  between  a  siiiiflo 
Indian  and  two  mounted  cavahcis  named  Valtencbro and  I'orte- 
vedra.  in  which  the  Indian,  though  iiiorced  through  the  body  by 
the  lances  and  swords  of  both  his  assailants,  retained  his  tieree- 
ness,  and  continued  the  combat  until  he  fell  dead  in  the  possess- 
ion of  all  their  weapons.^  This  gallant  action,  says  Las  Casus, 
was  i)ublio  and  notorious. 

The  Indians  were  soon  defeated  anil  driven  to  their  mountain 
retreats.  The  Spaniards  pursued  tlu'in  into  their  recesses,  dis- 
covered their  wives  and  chiklren,  wreaked  on  them  tiie  most 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  committed  tlieir  ciiieftains  to  the 
flamc^:.  An  aged  female  cacicpie  of  great  distinction,  named 
Iliguauama,  JH-ing  taken  prisoner,  was  hanged. 

A  detachment  was  sent  in  a  caravel  to  tiie  island  of  Saona, 
to  take  particular  vengeance  for  tiie  destruction  of  tlu;  shnllop 
and  its  crew.  The  natives  made  a  des|)erate  deCence  and  lied. 
The  island  was  mountainous  and  full  of  caverns,  in  wliich  the 
Indians  vainly  sought  for  refuge.  Six  or  seven  hiindrt'd  were 
imprisoned  in  a  dwelling,  and  all  put  to  th.e  sword  or  [loiiiarded. 
Those  of  the  inhabitants  wlio  were  spared  were  carried  olT  as 
slaves,  and  the  island  was  left  desolate  and  deserted. 

The  natives  of  lliguey  weri'  driven  to  despair,  seidiig  tliat 
there  was  no  escapi!  for  tiicm  even  in  tiie  iiowids  of  the  eartii;'^ 
they  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  tluiin,  and  [irutcction 
promised  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  a  large  tract  of  land, 
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nnd  paying  a  great  quantity  of  bread  in  tribute.  The  peace 
being  concluded,  C'otabanaina  visited  the  Spanish  camp,  where 
his  gigantic  proi)ortions  and  martini  demeanor  made  him  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  admiration.  He  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  Ks(piibel,  and  they  exchanged  names,  an 
Indian  league  of  fraternity  and  i)erpetual  friendship.  The 
natives  thenceforward  called  the  cacicjue  Juan  de  Esquib(d,  and 
the  Spanish  commander  Cotabanama.  Es(iuibel  then  built  a 
wooden  fortress  in  an  Indian  village  near  the  sea,  ai<d  left  in  it 
nine  men,  with  a  captain,  named  Martin  de  Villaman.  After 
this  the  troops  dispersed,  every  man  returning  home,  with  his 
proportion  of  slaves  gained  in  this  expedition. 

Tli(!  pacification  was  not  of  long  contimiance.  7V bout  tlu>  time 
that  siic{'(jrs  were  sent  to  Columbus,  to  rescue  him  from  tlu; 
wrecks  of  his  vessels  at  Jamaica,  a  new  revolt  1/roke  out  in 
Iligiiey,  in  conseciueneeof  the  oppressions  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
a  violation  of  the  treaty  made  by  Es(piibel.  Martin  de  Villa- 
man  demanded  that  the  natives  should  not  oidy  raise  the 
grain  stipulated  for  l)y  the  treaty,  but  convey  it  to  San  Do- 
mingo, and  he  treated  th 'in  with  the  greatest  severity  on 
their  refusal.  He  t.i'.'iived  also  at  the  licentioUo  conduct  of 
his  men  toward  the  Indian  women;  the  Spaniards  often  taking 
from  the  natives  their  daughters  and  sisters,  and  even  their 
wives.'  The  Indians,  roused  at  last  to  fury,  rose  on  their 
tyrants,  slaughtered  them,  and  burnt  their  wooden  fortress  to 
the  ground.  Only  one  of  the  Spaniards  escaped,  and  bore  the 
tidings  of  this  catastrophe  to  the  city  of  San  Doinmgo. 

Ovando  gave  immediate  ordei's  to  carry  lire  and  sword 
into  the  province  of  liiguc-y.  The  Spanisli  troops  mustered 
from  various  (pnirters  on  the  coiilines  of  that  province,  when 
Juan  de  Ksquibel  took  the  coinmaud.  and  had  a  great  numl)er 
of  Indians  with  him  as  allies.  The  towns  of  Miguey  were 
generally  built  among  the  mountains.  Those  mountains  rose 
in  terraces  from  ten  to  fifteen  leagues  in  length  and  breadth  ; 
rough  and  rocky,  interspersed  with  glens  of  a  red  soil,  remaik- 
abiy  fertile,  where  they  raised  their  cassava  bread.  The  ascent 
from  terrace  to  terrace  was  about  fifty  feet ;  steep  and  precipi- 
tous, formed  of  the  living  ro(dv,  and  resembling  a  wall  wrought 
with  tools  into  rough  diamond  points.  Each  village  had  four 
wide  streets,  a  stone's  throw  in  length,  forming  a  cross,  tlie 
trees  being  (deared  away  from  them,  and  from  a  public  square 
ill  the  centre. 
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When  the  Spanish  troops  arrived  on  Hie  frontiers,  alarm  fircR 
along  the  nioiuiLains  and  colninns  of  smoke  spread  the  inUilli- 
genee  hy  night  and  day.  The  old  men,  the  women,  and  ehildicn 
were  sent  off  to  the  forests  and  caverns,  and  the  warriors  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  Castilians  i)aused  in  one  of  the  plains 
clear  of  forests,  where  their  horses  could  be  of  use.  Tlicy 
made  prisoners  of  several  of  the  natives,  and  tried  to  learn 
from  them  the  plans  and  forces  of  the  enemy.  Tiiey  applioil 
tortures  for  the  purpose,  but  in  vain,  so  devoted  was  the 
loyalty  of  these  people  to  their  caci(pies.  The  Spaniards  [jone- 
trated  into  the  interior.  They  found  the  warriors  of  several 
towns  assembled  in  one,  and  drawn  uj)  in  the  streets  with  their 
l)Ows  and  arrows,  l)ut  perfectly  naked,  and  without  defensive 
armor.  They  uttered  tremendous  yells,  and  diseharg(!(l  a 
shower  of  arrows  ;  but  from  such  a  distance  that  they  fell  short 
of  their  foe.  The  Spaniards  replied  with  their  cross-l)o\vs,  an',1 
with  two  or  three  arquebuses,  for  at  this  time  they  liad  hut 
few  fire-arm>.  When  the  Indians  saw  several  of  their  com- 
rades fall  dead,  they  took  to  llight,  rarely  waiting  for  the 
attack  with  swcmxIs  ;  some  of  the  wounded,  in  whose  bodies 
the  arrows  from  tlie  cross-l)ows  had  penetrated  to  the  very 
feather,  drew  them  out  with  their  hands,  broke  them  with  their 
teeth,  and  hurling  them  at  the  Spaniards  with  impotent  fury, 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

The  whole  force  of  the  Indians  was  routed  and  dispersed ; 
each  family-,  or  band  of  neighbors,  fled  in  its  own  direction, 
and  concealed  itself  in  the  fastness  of  the  mountains.  The 
Spaniards  pursued  them,  but  fot-nd  the  chase  dillicult  amid 
the  close  foresta,  and  the  broken  and  stony  heights.  They 
took  several  prisoners  as  guides,  and  inflicted  incredible  tor- 
ments on  thorn,  to  comi)el  them  to  betray  their  countrymen. 
They  drove  them  before  them,  secured  by  cords  fastened 
round  their  necks  ;  and  some  of  tlicm,  as  they  passed  alon;^ 
(he  brinks  of  precipices,  suddenly  threw  themselves  h"aill()n<r 
down,  in  hopes  of  dragging  after  them  the  Spaniards.  AVhen 
at  length  the  pursuers  came  ujion  the  unliappy  Indians  in  their 
concealments,  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  ;  even  pregnant 

omen,  and  mothers  with  infants  in  their  arms,  fell  beneath 
their  merciless  swords.  The  cold-blooded  acts  of  cruelty  which 
followed  this  first  slaughter  would  be  shocking  to  relate. 

lleuoe  Ksquibel  marched  to  attack  the  town  where  C'ota- 
ban.iiiia  n'sided,  and  where  that  cacicjue  iuid  collected  a  great 
force  to  resist  him.  He  procei'ded  direct  for  the  place  alunj; 
the  scacoast,  and  came  to  where  tv/o  roads  led  up  the  raountaiu 
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to  the  town.  One  of  the  roads  was  open  and  inviting;  the 
branches  of  the  trees  being  lopped,  and  all  the  underwood 
cleared  away.  Here  the  Indians  had  stationed  an  ainbuseadc 
to  take  the  Spaniards  in  the  rear.  The  other  ro  k1  was  almost 
closed  up  by  trees  and  bushes  cut  down  and  tin  own  across 
each  other.  Esquibel  was  wary  and  distrustful ;  he  suspected 
tLe  stratagem,  and  chose  the  encumbered  road.  The  town  was 
about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  The  Spaniards  made 
their  way  witli  great  diiliculty  for  the  first  half  league.  The 
rest  of  the  road  was  free  from  all  embarrassment,  which  con- 
firmed their  sus[)icion  of  a  pralagem.  They  now  advanced 
with  gnat  rapidity,  and,  having  arrived  near  the  village,  sud- 
denly turned  into  the  other  road,  took  the  party  in  ambush  by 
gurpVise,  and  made  great  havoc  among  them  with  their  cross- 
hows. 

The  warriors   now  sallied    from   their   concealment,    others 
rushed  out   of   the    houses    into   tlie   streets,  and   discharged 
flights  of  arrows,  but  from  such  a  distance  as  generally  to  fall 
haiinhiss.      They  then  approached  nearer,  and   hurled   stones 
with  their  hands,  being  unacquainted  witii  the  use  of  slings. 
Instead  of  being  dismayed  at  seeing  their  companions  fall,  it 
rather  increased   their   fury.      An    irregular   battle,    probably 
little  else  than  wild  skirmishing  and  bush-fighting,  was  kept 
up  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  night.     Las  Casas 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and,  from  his  account,  the  Indians 
must  have  shown  instances  of  great  personal  bravery,  though 
tlie  inferiority  of  their  weapons,  and  the  want  of  all  defensive 
armor,  rendered  their  valor  totally  ineffectual.     As  the  even- 
ing shut  in,  their  hostilities   gradually  ceased,  and  they  dis- 
appeared  in  the  profound   gloom  and  closed  thickets  of  the 
surrounding  forest.     A  deep  silence  succeeded  to  their  yells 
and  war-whoops,  and  throughout  the  night  the  Spaniards  re- 
mained in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  village. 


C  EI  AFTER  IV 

CLOSE    OF    THE    WAR    "WITII    IIIOI'EY — FATE    OF    COTABANAMA. 

[1604.] 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen. 
Finding  that,  even  tlicir  great  ciiief,  Cotabanama,  was  incapable 
of  vjiiig  with  the  [)rowess  of  the  while  men,  they  had  given  up 
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the  oonfost  in  (les[)nir,  find  (led  to  the  mountains,  The  Span- 
inrds,  .s(>i)!iratii)t;  intosmnll  parties,  hunted  tliein  with  tlie  utmost 
diliju-ncc  ;  their  ol)ject  \V!is  to  seize  tlie  eaeiques,  and,  aliovo  uH 
(.''jlahaMania.  Tiiey  ex|)l()red  all  the  glens  and  convealed  puHi.s 
leading  into  the  wild  recesses  where  the  fugitives  had  ti.kdi 
refuge.  The  Indians  were  cautious  and  stealthy  in  their  mod;; 
of  retreating,  treading  in  each  other's  foot[)riuts,  so  that  twenty 
would  make  no  more  track  than  one,  and  stepping  so  liglitlv  u- 
scarce  to  disturb  the  hcrljage  ;  yet  there  were  Spaniaids  m) 
skilled  in  hunting  Indians  that  they  could  trace  them  even  hy 
the  turn  of  a  withered  leaf,  and  among  the  confused  tracks  of  a 
thousand  animals. 

They  could  sccp^  afar  o(T  also  the  smoke  of  the  fires  which 
the  Indians  made  whenever  they  halted,  and  thus  they  would 
come  upon  them  in  their  most  secret  haunts.  Sometinios  tiicy 
would  hunt  down  a  straggling  Indian,  and  compel  him.  by  tor- 
ments, to  betray  the  hiding-i)lace  of  his  companions,  bindinj^' 
him,  and  driving  him  before  them  a.«  a  guide.  Wherever  tluy 
discovered  one  of  these  places  of  refuge,  filled  with  the  agcil 
and  the  infirm,  with  feeble  women  and  helpless  children,  they 
massacred  them  without  mercy.  They  wished  to  inspire  terror 
throughout  the  land,  and  to  frighten  the  whole  tribe  into  sul)- 
mission.  They  cut  off  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  took 
roving  at  large,  and  sent  them,  as  they  said,  to  deliver  them  as 
letters  to  their  friends,  demanding  their  surrender.  Nunihcr- 
less  were  those,  says  Las  Casas,  whose  hands  were  amputated 
in  this  manner,  and  many  of  them  sank  down  and  died  by  the 
way,  through  anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

The  conquerors  delighted  in  exercising  strange  and  ingenious 
cruelties.  They  mingled  horrible  levity  with  their  l)lo()d-tliirsli- 
ness.  They  erected  gibbets  long  and  low.  so  that  the  f(>ol  of 
the  sufferers  might  reach  the  ground,  and  their  death  be  linger- 
ing.  They  hanged  thirteen  together,  in  reverence,  says  the 
indignant  Las  Casas,  of  our  l)lessed  Saviour  and  the  twelvi' 
apostles.  While  their  victims  were  suspended,  and  still  livinji, 
they  hacked  them  with  their  swords,  to  prove  the  streuglli  of 
their  arms  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  They  wrapi)etl 
them  in  dry  straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it  terminated  their  exist- 
vnce  ])y  the  fiercest  agony. 

These  are  liorril)le  details,  yet  a  veil  is  drawn  over  others  still 
more  detestable.  They  aie  lelated  ciretnuKtautially  l»y  Las 
Casas,  who  was  an  eye-witness.  He  was  young  at  the  time, 
but  records  them  in  his  advanced  years.  "  All  these  things," 
Aaid  the  venerable  bishop,   ''  and  others  revolting  to  human 
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nature,  did  my  own  eyes  behold ;  and  now  I  ahnost  fear  to 
repeat  them,  scarce  believing  myself,  or  whether  1  have  not 
(Ircaint  them."  ' 

These  details  would  have  been  withheld  from  the  present 
work  as  disgniceful  to  human  nature,  and  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  advance  any  thing  which  might  convey  a  stigma  upon  a 
brave  and  generous  nation.  But  it  would  be  a  departure  from 
historical  veracity,  having  the  documents  before  my  eyes,  to 
nass  silently  over  transactions  so  atrocious,  and  vouched  for 
by  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion  of  falsehood.  Such  occur- 
rences show  the  extremity  to  which  human  cruelty  may  extend, 
when  stimulated  by  avidity  of  gain,  by  a  thirst  of  vengeance,  or 
even  by  :i  pi'i'vertcd  zeal  in  the  holy  cause  of  religion.  Every 
nation'  luus  in  turn  furnished  proofs  of  this  disgraceful  truth. 
As  in  the  present  instance,  they  arc  commonly  the  crimes  of 
individuals  rather  than  of  the  nation.  Yet  it  behooves  govern- 
ments to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  tiiose  to  whom  they  delegate 
power  in  remote  and  helpless  colonies.  It  is  the  imperious 
duty  of  the  historian  to  place  these  matters  upon  record,  that 
they  may  serve  us  warning  beacons  to  future  generations. 

Juan  de  Esquibel  found  that,  with  all  hi?  severities,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  subjugate  the  tribe  of  Higuey  as  long  as  the 
caei(iue  Cotabanama  was  at  large.  That  chieftain  had  retired 
to  ilic  little  island  of  Saoua,  about  two  leagues  from  the  coast 
of  Higuey,  in  the  centre  of  which,  amid  a  labyrinth  of  rocks 
and  forests,  he  had  taken  shelter,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
in  a  viist  cavern. 

A  caravel,  recently  arrived  from  the  city  of  San  Domingo 
with  supplies  for  the  camp,  was  employed  by  Esquibel  to  entrap 
the  eaeique.  He  knew  that  the  latter  kept  a  vigilant  look-out, 
stationiug  scouts  upon  the  lofty  rocks  of  his  island  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  caravel.  Esquibel  departed  by  night, 
therefore,  in  the  vessel,  with  fifty  followers,  and  keeping  under 
the  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  land,  arrived  at  Saona  unper- 
ceived,  at  the  dawn  of  morning.  Here  he  anchored  close  iu 
with  the  shore,  hid  by  its  cliffs  and  forests,  and  landed  forty 
men,  before  the  spies  of  Cotabanama  had  taken  their  station. 
Two  of  these  were  surprised  and  brought  to  Escpiibel,  who, 
having  learnt  from  them  tiiat  the  cacique  was  at  hand,  poniarded 
one  of  the  si)ies,  and  bound  the  other,  making  him  serve  as 
guide. 

A  number  of  Spaniards  ran  in  advance,  each  anxious  to  sig- 
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nalizc  himself  by  the  capture  of  the  cacique.  They  onme  to 
two  roads,  and  the  whole  party  pursued  that  to  tlic  ligiit 
excepting  oue  Juan  Loi)oz,  a  powerful  man,  skilful  in  Indian 
warfare.  He  proceeded  in  a  foot-path  to  the  left,  wiiuliiia 
among  little  hills,  so  thickly  wooded  that  it  wa.s  impossible  to 
see  any  one  at  a  distance  of  half  a  bow-shot.  Suddenly,  Iq  a 
narrow  pass,  overshadowed  by  rocks  and  trees,  he  encountcietl 
twelve  Indian  warriors,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  fol- 
lowing  each  otiier  in  singlo  file  according  to  their  custom. 
The  Indians  were  confounded  at  the  sight  of  Lopez,  imagininfr 
that  there  must  be  a  party  of  soldiers  behind  him.  Tlu.y 
might  readily  have  transfixed  him  with  their  arrows,  Ijul  they 
had  lost  all  presence  of  mind.  He  demanded  their  chieftain. 
They  rei)lied  that  he  wa-s  b(>hind,  and  opening  to  let  iiiin  puss, 
Lopez  beheld  the  cacique  in  tiic  rear.  At  sight  of  the  Spanianl 
CoUibanama  bent  his  gigantic  bow,  and  wius  on  the  [loint  of 
launching  one  of  his  three-pronged  arrows,  but  Lopez  iusIkmI 
upon  him  and  wounded  him  with  his  sword.  Tiie  other 
jndians,  struck  with  panic,  had  already  fled.  Cotahanama, 
dismayed  at  the  keenness  of  the  sword,  cried  out  that  ho  was 
Juan  de  Esquilxil,  claiming  respect  as  having  exchanged  names 
with  the  Spanish  commander.  Lopez  seized  him  with  o  'c  hand 
by  the  hair,  and  with  the  other  aimed  a  thrust  at  his  body ;  but 
the  cacique  struck  down  the  swoi  ,1  with  his  hand,  and,  orap- 
pHng  with  his  antagonist,  threw  him  with  his  back  upon  the 
rocks.  As  they  were  both  men  of  great  i)ower,  the  stiiiwlc 
was  long  and  violent.  The  sword  was  beneath  tlieni,  but 
Cotal)anama,  seizing  the  Spaniard  by  the  throat  with  liis  niiirhly 
hand,  attempted  to  strangle  him.  The  sound  of  the  eonU^sl 
brought  the  other  Spaniards  to  the  siK)t.  They  found  tlieir 
companion  writhing  and  gasping,  and  almost  dead,  in  the  giipe 
of  the  gigantic  Indian.  They  seized  the  cacique,  bound  him, 
and  carried  him  captive  to  a  deserted  Indian  village  in  the 
vicinity.  They  founil  the  way  to  his  secret  cave,  but  his  wife 
and  children  having  received  notice  of  his  capture  hy  the 
fugitive  Indians,  had  taken  refuge  in  another  part  of  the 
island.  In  the  cavern  was  foui,d  the  chain  with  wiiich  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  captives  had  l>een  bound,  who  had  risen  uimii 
and  slain  three  Spaniards  who  had  tlicm  in  charge,  and  had 
made  their  escape  to  this  island.  There  were  also  the  swords 
of  the  same  Spaniards,  which  they  had  brought  off  as  tro{)liies 
to  their  cacicpie.  The  chain  was  now  employed  to  uianade 
Cotabanania. 

The  Si)anirir(l.s  [trepared  to  execute  tlie  chieflain  on  the  spot, 
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in  the  eonlro  of  tlio  desi-rted  village.  Kor  this  purpose  a  pyre 
was  l)uilt  of  logs  of  woo<l  laid  crossways,  in  form  of  a  gridiron, 
oil  wiiiih  he  was  to  be  slowly  broiled  to  death.  On'  further 
consullivtion,  however,  th'.-y  were  indu('cd  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  this  horrible  sacrifice.  I'erhaiJS  they  thought  the  cacique 
too  important  a  personage  to  be  executed  thus  obscurely. 
Granting  him,  therefore,  a  transient  reprieve,  they  conveyed 
him  to  the  caravel  and  sent  hitn,  bound  with  heavy  chains,  to 
San  Dontingo.  Ovaixlo  saw  him  in  his  power,  and  incapable  of 
doing  furtlu'r  harm  ;  Init  he  htid  not  the  niagnaniniity  to  forgive 
ft  fallen  enemy,  whose  only  crime  was  the;  defence  of  his  native 
soil  and  lawful  territory.  He  ordered  him  to  be  pul)li(dy  hanged 
like  a  connnon  culprit.'  In  this  ignominious  manner  was  tlie 
cacique  Cotabanama  executed,  the  last  of  the  live  sovereign 
princes  of  Hayti.  His  death  was  followed  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  his  peoi)le,  and  sealed  the  hist  struggle  of  the 
natives  against  their  oppressors.  The  island  was  almost  un- 
peopled of  its  original  inhabitants,  and  meek  and  mournful 
sulmiission  and  mute  desimir  settled  ui)oii  the  scanty  remnant 
that  survived. 

Such  was  the  ruthless  sj-stem  which  had  been  pursued,  dur- 
ing the  al)sence  of  the  admiral,  by  the  commander  Ovando  ;  this 
man  of  boasted  prudence  and  moderation,  who  was  sent  to  re- 
form the  abuses  of  the  island,  and  above  all,  to  redress  tlie 
wrongs  of  the  natives.  The  system  of  Columbus  may  have 
borne  hard  upon  the  Indians,  born  and  brought  up  in  untasked 
freedom,  but  it  was  never  cruel  or  sanguinary.  He  inflicted 
no  wanton  massacres  nor  vindictive  punishments  ;  his  desire 
was  to  cherish  and  civilize  the  Indians,  and  to  render  them  use- 
ful subjects  ;  not  to  oppress,  and  persecute,  and  destroy  them. 
When  lie  beheld  the  desolation  that  had  swept  them  from  the 
laud  during  his  suspension  from  authority,  he  could  not  restrain 
the  strong  cxi)ression  of  his  feelings.  In  a  letter  written  to 
tlie  king  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  thus  expresses  himself  on 
the  subject:  "The  Indians  of  Ilispaniola  were  and  are  the 
riches  of  the  island ;  for  it  is  they  who  cultivate  and  make  the 
bread  and  the  provisions  for  the  Christians ;  who  dig  the  gold 
from  the  mines,  and  perform  all  the  ollices  and  labors  both  of 
men  and  beasts.  I  am  informed  that,  since  I  left  this  i.sland, 
s;.i  parts  out  of  seven  of  the  natives  are  dead  ;  all  through  ill 
treatment  and  inhumanity  ;  some  by  the  sword,  others  by  blows 
and  cruel  usage,  otheis  through  hunger.     The  greater  part  have 
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j)orislio(l  in  tlic  inonnlai-  ;  and  {^Icns,  wliithor  tlicy  liavo  flod 
from  not  hcinj;  able  lo  su|>i)oit  tlu;  labor  ini|(osi'(|  upon  llicin." 
For  his  own  j)art,  lie  adcUnl,  ultlioiiffli  he  had  sent  many  Iiiilintif, 
to  Spain  to  1)0  sold,  it  was  always  with  a  vii'W  to  tlicir  l)i'iii(r 
instriK'ti'd  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  civilized  arts  and  iisiures" 
and  afterward  sent  hack  to  their  island  to  assist  in  eiviliziu.r 
their  conntrynien.^ 

The  brief  vii'W  that  las  been  piven  of  the  policy  of  Ovnmlo  on 
certain  jjoints  on  which  Cohnnl»ns  was  censured,  may  ennhju 
the  reader  to  judj^e  more  correctly  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter. 
It  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of  right  and  wnjiiir 
established  in  the  present  mori'  enli<>hteneil  a<^e.  We  must  con. 
wider  him  in  connection  with  the  era  in  which  he  lived.  \\y  pom- 
l)arin<j;  his  measures  with  those  of  men  of  his  own  tim(>s  praised 
for  their  virtues  and  abilities,  placed  in  precisely  his  own  situa- 
tion, and  placed  there  expressly  to  correct  his  fault?:,  we  shall 
be  the  better  able  to  judjj;e  how  virtuously  and  wisely,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may  be  considered  to 
liave  governed. 

1  Loa  Cosaf,  Hist.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap  36. 
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ciiArrER  I. 

DEPARTURR   OP   COMJMBL'S    FOR    SAN     DOMINdO —  HIS    KIVriMJN    TO 

SPAIN. 

TnK  arrival  at  Jamaica  of  the  two  vessels  nndor  *lie  ooinmand 
of  Salccdo  litid  caused  a  joyfid  reverse  in  tlie  sitnalion  of  Co- 
liiiiil)iis.  lie  hastened  to  leave  the  wreck  in  whicli  he  had  been 
so  loiijj;  immured,  and  hoisting  liis  llajij  on  l)oard  of  one  of  the 
siiips,  felt  Jis  if  the  career  of  enterprise  and  ^\ovy  were  once 
more  oi)en  to  him.  The  late  partisans  of  Torras,  when  they 
hoard  of  the  arrival  of  tiie  ships,  came  wistfnl  and  abject  to  the 
liarhov,  donbting  how  far  they  mi<^lit  trnst  to  the  magnanimity 
of  u  man  whom  they  had  so  greatly  injnred,  and  who  had  now 
an  oi)i)ortnnity  of  vengeance.  The  generons  mind,  however, 
never  Iiarbors  revenge  in  the  hour  of  returning  prosperity  ;  but 
feels  uoIjIc  satisfaction  in  sharing  its  ha[)pincss  even  with  its 
eiKMiics.  Columbus  forgot,  in  his  present  lelicity,  all  that  be 
h;ul  sulTered  from  these  men  ;  he  ceased  to  consider  them  ene- 
mies, now  that  they  had  lost  the  power  to  injure  ;  and  he  not 
only  fullilled  all  that  he  had  promised  them,  by  taking  them  on 
hoard  the  ships,  l)ut  relieved  their  necessities  from  his  own 
piu'so,  until  their  return  to  Spain  ;  and  afterward  took  unwcviried 
pains  to  rcconnnend  them  to  the  bounty  of  the  sovereigns. 
Fianeisco  I'orras  alone  continued  a  prisoner,  to  Ix)  tried  by  the 
triiiinials  of  his  country. 

Oviedo  assures  us  that  the  Indians  wept  when  they  belield 
the  departure  of  the  Spaniards  ;  still  considering  them  as  beings 
from  the  skies.  From  the  admiral,  it  is  true,  they  had  experi- 
enced nothing  but  just  and  gentle  treatment,  and  continual 
benefits ;  and  tiic  idea  of  his  innnediate  inlluence  with  the 
Deity,  manifested  on  tiie  memorable  occasion  of  the  eclipse. 
niiiy  have  made  them  coMsider  liiiii  as  more  than  human,  ;ind 
hi«  presence  as  propitious  l,u  l!i 'ii  isl.ind  ;  bnt  it  is  not  easy  to 
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bclU'VO  iii:i(  !i  liiwIosH  j;:iii}4  like  tluit  of  rorms  coiild  have  hoen 
riui<iiii<j;  for  moiitlis  amoiig  their  villaj^es,  williont  jj;iviii<r  cause 
for  the  giTuti'Kt  joy  ill  thi'ir  (h'partiiri'. 

On  the  2.Si|j  of  .Juno  the  vessels  set  sail  for  San  Doinintro. 
The  adverse  winds  and  eurrents  which  ha<l  o|»i»<)sed  Cohiiiihus 
throujjhont  tiiis  ill-starred  expedition  still  oontinned  to  Imijis^ 
him.  After  a  weary  stniLjjzle  of  several  weeks  he  reaclicd,  on 
the  3d  of  An;j;nst,  the  little  inland  of  Heala,  on  the  coast  of 
Hisj)uniola.  Hetween  this  place  and  San  Doinin^io  the  cuircnis 
are  so  violent  that  vessels  are  often  detained  months,  wailincr 
for  snilicient  wind  to  enal)le  them  to  stem  the  strciiin.  Iloiice 
Columbus  despatched  a  letter  hy  land  to  Ovando,  to  iiilomi  him 
of  his  approach,  and  to  remove  certain  absurd  suspicions  of  his 
views,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Salcedo  were  still  eiitertaiiKMl 
by  th(!  «;overnor ;  who  feared  his  arrival  in  the  island  uii^ht  pio. 
duc»!  factions  and  distinbances.  In  this  letter  he  exiJrcsst's, 
with  his  usual  warmth  and  simplicity,  the  joy  he  felt  at  his  de- 
liverance, which  was  so  <;reat,  he  says,  that,  since  the  arrivnl 
of  Diejjo  de  Salcedo  with  sncc«)r,  he  had  scarcely  been  ahlo  to 
sleep.  The  letter  had  i^ari'ly  lime  to  precede  the  writer,  for,  a 
favorable  wind  spriii;j;inj^  .'p,  the  vessels  aixain  made  sail,  and, 
on  the  l.")th  of  Au<;iist,  anchore(l  in  the  harbor  of  San  Doinin^ro, 

If  it  is  the  lot  of  prosperity  to  awaken  (Mivy  and  extit*' do- 
Iraction,  it  is  certainly  the  lot  of  misfortune  tf)  atone  for  a  niul- 
litudi!  of  fault.s.  San  Domingo  had  been  the  very  hot-bed  of 
sedition  ai|,ainst  Columbus  in  tin-  day  of  his  power;  he  had  hccii 
hurried  from  it  in  ijjnominious  chains,  amid  the;  shouts  and 
taunts  of  the  trimnphant  rabble;  he  had  becMi  excluded  from  its 
harbor  when,  as  commander  of  a  s(|uadron,  he  ciaved  shcllci' 
from  an  inipcndinj;'  tempest;  but  now  that  he  arrived  in  its 
waters,  a  broki'U  down  and  sliipwrecked  man,  all  past  hostility 
was  overpowered  by  the  popular  sense  of  his  late  disasters. 
There  was  a  momentary  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  his  favor;  what 
had  been  denied  to  his  merits  was  ji,ranted  to  his  misfortunes ; 
nnd  even  the  envious,  appealed  by  his  present  reverses,  seenied 
to  forgive  him  for  having  once  been  so  triumphant. 

The  governor  and  principal  iidiabitants  came  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  received  him  with  signal  distinction.  lie  was  Iodised 
us  a  <<iiest  in  the  house  of  Ovando,  who  treated  him  with  Uie 
utmost  courtesy  and  attention.  The  governor  was  a  shrewd 
and  discreet  man  and  uundi  of  a  couiticr;  but  there  wero 
causes  of  jealousy  and  distrust  between  him  and  Cohmilius  loo 
(K'ep  to  perinit  of  cordial  inlercourse.  The  admiral  and  his  son 
Fernando  always  proni^u need  the  'i\  i lily  ••!'  •  )\  and(M>vi'r-slraiiie(J 
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and  liypocrilioal ;  intended  to  olijiterati!  the  remcinl>rance  of 
|,imt  iK'tileet,  an<l  to  ooiieeal  lurkinjr  enmity.  WIpIc  ho  pro- 
fj.ssed  the  utmost  friendship  and  symimtliy  for  tiie  iidmiral,  he 
set  at  liiierty  the  traitor  I'ornis,  who  was  still  a  prisoner,  to  ho 
taken  to  S|)ain  for  trial.  lie  also  talked  of  puiiishinji  tlioso  of 
the  iiduiirarH  people  who  iiad  taken  arms  in  iiis  defence,  and  in 
the  atlVay  at  Jamaica  had  killeil  several  of  the  mutineers.  Those 
fircuinsUinees  wore  loudly  complained  of  by  Colnmlnis ;  but, 
ill  fact,  they  rose  out  of  a  question  of  jurisdiction  bwtween  hini 
nnd  the  jioveruor.  Their  powers  were  so  undefined  an  to  dash 
with  each  other,  and  they  were  both  disposed  to  be  extremely 
punctilious.  Ovando  assumed  a  right  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
irunsattious  at  .Jamaica ;  as  hap|)cning  within  the  limits  of  his 
iToverumeut,  which  included  all  the  islands  and  Terra  Firma. 
(ohunlMis,  on  the  other  hand,  susserted  the  absolute  command, 
and  the  jurisdiction  Ixjtii  civil  and  criminal  given  to  him  by  the 
s(i>"r«igus,  over  all  ju-rsons  who  sailed  in  his  expedition,  from 
the  lime  of  departure  until  they  returned  to  Spain.  To  prove 
this  he  pnMliiced  his  letter  of  instructions.  The  governor  heard 
him  with  great  courtesy  and  a  smiling  countenance ;  but  ob- 
served that  the  letter  of  instructions  gave  him  no  authority 
within  the  IkmuuIm  of  his  government.*  He  relinquished  the 
idea,  however,  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  followers  of 
Coliiniltus.  and  sent  Torra-s  to  Spain,  to  be  examined  by  the 
lM)ard  which  bud  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Iiulies. 

Tiie  sojourn  of  ('oluml»us  at  San  Domingo  was  but  little  cal- 
culated to  yi*'ld  him  satisfaction.  He  was  giieved  at  the  deso- 
lation of  the  island  by  tin;  oppressive  treatment  of  the  natives, 
and  the  horrible  massacre  which  had  been  peri>etratv>d  by 
Ovando  and  his  agents.  He  had  fondly  hoped,  at  one  time,  to 
rcndi'r  tin-  natives  civili/.ed,  industiious,  and  tributa:'y  subjects 
to  the  crown,  antl  to  derive  from  their  well-regulated  labor  a 
great  and  sUiady  revenue.  How  dilTerent  had  been  the  event! 
The  live  great  tribes  which  peoi)led  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  rendered,  by  their 
mingled  towns  and  villages  and  tracts  of  cultivation,  the  ricU 
levels  of  the  Vega  so  many  "  [)ainted  gardens,"  had  almost  all 
passed  aw.ay,  and  the  native  princes  had  perished  chielly  by 
violent  or  Ignominious  deaths.  Columbus  regarded  the  affairs 
of  the  island  with  a  ililferent  eye  from  Ovando.  He  had  a 
paternal  feeling  for  its  prosperity,  and  his  fortunes  were  impli- 
cated in  its  judicious  management.     He  complained,  in  subse- 


>  l.fller  uf  CuturabuH  to  bin  huu  Vivao,  tieviUe,  Nuv.  21,   1504.    Navuriete,  Culec.| 
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quent  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  that  all  the  puldic  affau-s  were 
ill  conducted  ;  tliat  the  ore  collected  lay  unguarded  in  lai-ce 
quantities  in  iiouses  slightl}'  built  and  thatched,  inviting  dcnix". 
dation  ;  tliat  Ovando  was  unpopular,  the  people  were  dissohite 
and  the  proi)erty  of  the  crown  and  the  secui.ty  of  the  island  in 
continual  risli  from  mutiny  and  sedition.'  VViiile  he  saw  all 
this,  he  had  no  power  to  interfere,  and  any  ol).servation  or 
remonstrance  on  his  part  was  ill  received  by  the  governor. 

He  found  his  own  innnediate  concerns  in  great  confusion. 
His  rents  and  dues  were  either  uncollected,  or  he  coukl  not 
ol)tain  a  clear  account  and  a  full  liquidation  of  them.  What- 
ever he  could  collect  was  appropriated  to  the  fitting  out  of  the 
vessels  which  were  to  convey  himself  and  his  crews  to  Spain. 
He  accuses  Ovando,  in  his  subsecpient  letters,  of  liaviuff 
neglected,  if  not  sacrificed,  his  interests  during  his  long  a.\t 
sence,  and  of  having  impeded  those  who  were  appointed  to 
attend  to  his  concerns.  That  he  had  some  grounds  for  these 
complaints  would  appear  from  two  letters  still  extant,-  written 
by  Queen  Isabella  to  Ovando,  on  the  27th  of  November,  15C3, 
in  which  she  informs  him  of  the  complaint  of  Alonzo  Sanchez 
de  Carvajul,  that  he  was  inqjcded  in  collecting  the  rents  of 
the  admiral ;  and  expressly  commands  Ovando  to  observe  the 
capitulations  granted  to  Columbus  ;  to  respect  his  agents,  and 
to  facilitate,  instead  of  obstructing  his  concerns.  These  letters, 
while  they  imi)ly  ungenerous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor toward  his  illustrious  predecessor,  evince  likewise  the 
personal  interest  taken  by  Isabella  in  tiie  affairs  of  Cohnnhus, 
during  his  absence.  She  had,  in  fact,  signified  her  disploasiue 
at  nis  being  excluded  from  the  port  of  San  Domingo,  when  lie 
applied  there  for  succor  for  his  squadron,  and  for  shelter  from 
a  storm,  and  had  censured  Ovando  for  not  taking  his  aclvioo 
and  detaining  the  fleet  of  Bobadilla,  by  whjch  it  would  liavo 
escaped  its  disastrous  fate.*  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sanguinary  acts  of  Ovando  toward  the  natives,  in  particular 
the  massacre  at  Xaragua  and  the  execution  of  the  n fortunate 
Anacaona,  awakened  equal  horror  and  indignation  in  Isabclhi ; 
she  was  languishing  on  her  death-bed  when  she  received  the 
intelligence,  and  with  her  dying  breath  she  exacted  a  promise 
from  King  Ferdinand  that  Ovando  should  immediately  he  re- 
called   from    his   government.     The    promise  was   tardily  and 

'  Letter  of  ColunibuB  to  his  son  Dipgo,  dated  ScviHc,  3d  Dec,  1501.    Navai  ictu,  toia 
1.  p.  ^41. 

'  Niivaircte.  (!n|pc.,  torn,  ii.,  dccail.  I.'il,  hVi. 
♦  llcileru,  UiHl.  liul.,  Ucc;id.  i.  lib.  \.  itap.  iJ. 
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reluctantly  fulfilled,  after  an  interval  of  about  four  years,  and 
uot  until  induced  by  other  circumstances  ;  forOvando  contrived 
to  propitiate  the  monarch,  by  forcing  a  revenue  from  the  island. 

The  continual  misunderstandings  between  the  admiral  and 
the  governor,  though  always  (pialilied  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
with  great  complaisance,  induced  Columbus  to  hasten  as  much 
as  possible  his  departure  from  the  island.  The  ship  in  which 
he  had  returned  from  Jamaica  was  repaired  and  fitted  out,  and 
put  under  the  command  of  the  Adelantado  ;  another  vessel  was 
freighted,  in  which  Columbus  cml;arkcd  with  his  son  and  his 
domestics.  The  greater  part  of  his  late  crews  remained  at  San 
Domingo;  as  they  were  in  great  poverty,  he  relieved  their 
necessities  from  his  own  purse,  and  advanced  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  voyage  home  of  those  who  chose  to  return.  Many 
thus  relieved  by  his  generosity  had  been  among  the  most  violent 
of  the  rebels. 

On  the  12tU  of  September  he  set  sail;  but  had  scarcely  left 
the  harbor  when,  in  a  sudden  squall,  the  mast  of  his  ship  was 
carried  away.  He  immediately  went  with  his  family  on  board 
of  the  vessel  commanded  by  the  Adelantado,  and,  sending  back 
the  damaged  ship  to  i)ort,  continued  on  'lis  course.  Through- 
out the  voyage  he  experienced  the  most  tempestuous  weather. 
In  one  storm  the  main-mast  was  sprung  iu  four  places.  He  was 
confined  to  his  bed  at  the  time  by  the  gout ;  by  his  advice, 
however,  and  the  activity  of  the  Adelantado,  the  damage  was 
siiilfully  repaired ;  the  mast  was  shortened ;  the  weak  parts 
were  fortified  by  wood  taken  from  the  castles  or  cabins,  which 
llie  vessels  in  those  days  carried  on  the  prow  and  stern ;  and 
the  whole  was  well  secured  by  cords.  They  were  still  more 
damaged  in  a  succeeding  tempest,  in  which  the  ship  sprung  her 
fore-mast.  In  this  crippled  state  they  had  to  traverse  seven 
hundred  leagues  of  a  stormy  ocean.  Fortune  continued  to  per- 
secute Columbus  to  the  end  of  this,  his  last  and  most  disastrous 
expedition.  For  several  weeks  he  wa^-  tempest- tossed  —  suf- 
fering at  the  same  time  the  most  excruciating  pains  from  his 
malady  —  until,  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  his  crazy  and 
shattered  bark  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  San  Lucar.  Hence 
he  had  himself  conveyed  to  Seville,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy 
repose  of  mind  and  body,  and  to  recruit  his  health  after  such  a 
long  series  of  fatigues,  anxieties,  and  hardships.^ 

>  Illst.  do!  Almlraiito,  can.  lOS     I,a8  CoRas,  Ili.-ft.  Ind.,  Mb.  ii.  cap.  36. 
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CKAFTER  II. 

ILLNESS   OF   COLUMBUS    AT   SEVILLE  —  APPLICATION  TO  THE  CROWN 
FOR  A    RESTITUTION   OF    HIS   HONORS  —  DEATH   OF   ISABELLA. 

[1504.1 

Broken  by  age  and  infirmities,  and  worn  down  by  the  toils 
and  hardships  of  his  recent  expedition,  Cohunbns  Lad  looked 
forward  to  Seville  as  to  a  haven  of  rest,  where  he  might  rejxjse 
u  while  fiom  his  troubles.  Care  and  sorrow,  however,  followed 
him  by  sea  and  land.  In  varying  the  scene  he  but  varied  the 
natnre  of  his  distress.  "Wearisome  days  and  nights"  were 
appointed  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and  the  very 
margin  of  his  grave  was  destined  to  be  strewed  with  thorns. 

On  arriving  at  Seville,  he  found  all  his  affairs  in  confusion. 
Ever  since  he  had  l>een  sent  home  ni  chains  from  San  Doniinj^o, 
when  his  house  and  effects  had  been  taken  possession  of  Ijy 
Bobadilla,  his  rents  and  dues  had  never  l)een  properly  collected; 
and  such  a.s  had  been  gathered  had  been  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  governor  Ovando.  "1  have  much  vexation  from  the 
governor,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  his  .son  Diego  '^  "  All  toll  me 
that  I  have  there  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  cjistellanos ;  suid  I 
have  not  received  a  quarto.  »  *  *  l  know  well  lli:il,  since 
my  departure  he  must  have  received  upward  of  five  thousand 
caslellanos."  He  entreated  that  a  letter  might  be  written  liy 
the  king,  commanding  the  payment  of  these  arrears  without 
delay  ;  for  his  agents  would  not  venture  even  to  speak  to 
Ovando  on  the  subject,  unless  eriiiK)wered  by  a  letter  fioni  the 
sovereign. 

Columbus  was  not  of  a  mercenary  spirit ;  but  his  rank  and 
silu.'ition  required  large  expenditure.  The  world  thought  him 
in  the  possession  of  sources  of  inexhaustible  wealth;  hut  as 
yet  those  sources  had  furnished  him  but  precarious  and  soanty 
streams.  His  last  voyage  had  exhausted  his  lin.'ince.s,  and  in- 
volved him  in  peri)lexities.  All  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect 
of  the  money  due  to  him  in  Hispaniola,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
hundred  eastellanos,  had  been  expended  in  bvinging  iioine 
many  of  his  late  crew,  who  were  in  distress;  and  for  the 
greater    part   of    the    sum   the    crown    remained    his   (lel)tor. 
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ffhilo  struggling  to  obtain  his  more  pecuniary  dnos,  he  was 
absolutely  snifering  a  degree  of  penury.  Me  repeatedly  urges 
the  necessity  of  economy  to  his  .son  Diego,  until  he  can  obtain 
a  restitution  of  his  property,  and  the  payment  of  his  arrears, 
"  1  receive  nothing  of  the  revenue  due,  to  me,"  says  he,  in  one 
letter;  ^' I  live  by  borrowing."  "Little  have  I  "profited,"  he 
adds,  in  another,  "  by  twe:)ty  years  of  .service,  with  such  toils 
and  perils  ;  since,  at  present,  I  do  not  own  a  roof  in  Spain.  If 
I  desire  to  eat  or  sleep,  I  have  no  resort  but  an  inn  ;  and,  for 
the  most  times,  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  my  bill." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  personal  distresses  he  was  more 
solicitous  for  the  payment  of  his  seamen  than  of  himself.  He 
wrote  strongly  and  rei)eatedly  to  the  sovereigns,  entreating 
the  discharge  of  their  arrears,  and  urged  his  son  Diego,  who 
was  at  court,  to  exert  himself  in  their  behalf.  "  They  arc 
|X)or."  snid  he,  "  and  it  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  they 
left  their  homes.  They  have  endured  inlinito  toils  and  perils, 
and  they  bring  invaluable  tidings,  for  wdiich  their  majestiesi 
ought  to  give  thanks  to  God  and  rejoice."  Notwithstanding 
his  generous  solicitude  for  these  men,  he  knew  several  of  them 
to  liiive  been  his  enemies  ;  nay,  that  some  of  them  were  at  this 
very  time  disposed  to  do  him  harm  rather  than  good  ;  such  was 
the  magnanimity  of  his  s^.irit  and  his  forgiving  disi)osition. 

The  same  zeal,  also,  for  the  interests  of  his  sovereigns,  which 
had  ever  actuutcd  his  loyal  mind,  mingled  with  his  other  causes 
of  solicitude.  lie  rei)resented,  in  his  letter  to  the  king,  the 
luismanagement  of  the  royal  rents  in  Ilispaniola,  under  the 
administration  of  Ovando.  Innuense  quantities  of  ore  lay  un- 
prolectiMl  in  slightly  built  houses,  and  liable  to  depredations. 
It  reciuired  a  person  of  vigor,  and  one  who  had  an  individual 
interest  in  the  property  of  the  island,  to  restore  its  affairs  to 
order,  and  draw  from  it  the  immense  revenues  w'hich  it  was 
capable  of  yielding ;  and  Columbus  plainly  intimated  that  he 
was  the  proper  person. 

In  fact,  as  to  himself,  it  was  not  so  much  pecuniary  indemni- 
fication that  he  sought,  as  the  restoration  of  his  ollices  and 
dignities.  He  regarded  them  as  the  trophies  of  his  illustrious 
achievements ;  he  had  received  the  I'oyal  promise  that  he 
should  be  reinstated  in  them  ;  and  he  felt  that  as  long  as  they 
were  withheld,  a  tacit  censure  rested  upon  his  name.  Had  he 
not  been  proudly  im[)atient  on  this  subject  he  would  have 
belied  the  loftiest  part  of  his  character ;  for  he  who  can  be  in- 
different to  the  wreath  of  triumph  is  deficient  in  the  noble  aml)i- 
lion  which  incites  lo  "lorious  deeds. 
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Tlu  unsatisfactory  replies  received  to  his  letters  disquieted 
his  mind.  lie  knew  that  he  had  active  enemies  at  court  rcadv 
to  turn  all  things  to  his  disadvantage,  and  felt  the  iuiportanco 
of  being  there  in  person  to  defeat  tlieir  machiuations ;  but  hia 
infirmities  detained  him  at  Seville.  He  made  an  altompt  to 
set  forth  on  the  journey,  but  tlie  severity  of  the  winter  and  the 
virulence  of  his  malady  obliged  him  to  relintjuish  it  in  despair. 
All  that  he  could  do  was  to  reiterate  his  letters  to  the  sover- 
eigns, and  to  entreat  the  intervention  of  his  few  but  faitiifiii 
friends.  He  feared  the  disastrous  occurrences  of  the  last 
voyage  might  be  rei)resented  to  his  prejudice.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  the  discovery  of  a  strait  oi)ening  from 
the  Caribbean  to  a  soutliern  sea,  had  failed.  The  secondary 
object,  the  acquisition  of  gold,  had  not  been  completed.  He 
had  discovered  the  gold  mines  of  Veragua,  it  is  true ;  but  he 
had  brought  home  no  treasure ;  because,  as  he  said,  in  cue  of 
his  letters,  ''I  would  not  rob  nor  outrage  the  country;  since 
reason  requires  that  it  should  be  settled,  and  then  the  gold  may 
be  procured  without  violence." 

He  was  especially  apprehensive  that  the  violent  scenes  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  might,  by  the  perversity  of  his  enemies 
and  the  effrontery  of  the  delinquents,  be  wrested  into  matters 
of  accusation  against  him,  as  had  been  the  case  with  tlio  re- 
bellion of  Koldan.  Porras,  the  ringleader  of  the  late  faction, 
had  been  sent  home  by  Ovaudo,  to  appear  licfore  the  hunnl  of 
the  Indies,  but  without  any  written  process,  setting  Ibrtli  the 
offences  charged  against  him.  While  at  Jamaica  Columbus 
had  ordered  an  inquest  of  the  affair  to  be  taken  ;  but  tlie  notary 
of  the  sqiiadron  who  took  it,  and  the  papers  which  he  drew  up, 
were  on  board  of  the  ship  in  which  the  admiral  had  sailed  from 
Hispaniola,  but  which  had  put  back  dismasted.  No  cognizance 
of  the  case,  therefore,  was  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Iiulios; 
and  Porras  went  at  large,  armed  with  the  power  and  the  (li«- 
position  to  do  mischief.  Being  related  to  Morales,  the  royal 
treasurer,  he  had  access  to  people  in  place,  and  an  opiwrtunity 
of  enlisting  their  oi)inions  and  i)rejudices  on  his  .side.  Colum- 
bus wrote  to  Morales,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  petition  which 
the  rebels  had  sent  to  him  when  in  Jauuiica,  in  which  tlicy 
acknowledged  their  culpability,  and  implored  his  forgiveness; 
and  he  entreated  the  treasurer  not  to  be  swayi'd  by  the  re|)re- 
sentatious  of  his  relative,  nor  to  pronounce  an  oi)inion  uniav- 
()r:ibl(>  to  him.  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

The  faithful  uiul  indefatigable  I)iego  Mendez  was  at  this  time 
at  the  court,  as  veil  as  Aloiuo  Sanchez  de  Carvajal,  and  an 
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active  friend  of  Columbus  named  Geronimo.  They  conld  bear 
the  most  important  testimony  as  to  his  conduct,  and  he  wrote 
to  his  son  Diego  to  call  upon  them  for  their  good  olflces.  "  I 
trust,"  said  he,  "  t!,i.t  the  truth  and  diligence  of  Diego  Mendez 
will  be  of  iis  much  avail  as  the  lies  of  Porras."  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  affecting  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  the  general 
declaration  of  loyalty,  contained  in  one  of  his  letters.  ''  I  have 
served  their  majesties,"  says  he,  "  with  as  much  zeal  and  dili- 
geuee  as  if  it  had  been  to  gain  Paradise  ;  and  if  I  have  failed  in 
any  thing,  it  has  been  because  my  knowledge  and  powers  went 
uo  further." 

While  reading  these  touching  appjcals  we  can  scarcely  realize 
the  fact  that  the  dejected  individual  thus  wearily  and  vainly 
applying  for  unquestionable  rights,  and  pleading  almost  like  a 
culprit,  in  cases  wherein  he  had  been  flagrantly  injured,  was 
the  same  who  but  a  few  years  previously  had  been  received  at 
this  very  court  with  almost  regal  honors,  and  idolized  as  a  na- 
tional benefactor ;  that  this,  in  a  word,  was  Columbus,  the 
discoverer  of  the  New  World ;  broken  in  health,  and  impover- 
ished in  his  old  days  by  his  very  discoveries. 

At  length  the  caravel  bringing  the  official  proceedings  relative 
to  the  brothers  Porras  arrived  at  the  Algarves,  in  Portugal, 
and  Columbus  looked  forward  with  ho\)e  that  all  matters  would 
soon  be  placed  in  a  proper  light.  His  anxiety  to  get  to  court 
became  every  day  more  intense.  A  litter  was  provided  to  con- 
vey him  thither,  and  was  actually  at  the  door,  but  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  and  his  increasing  infirmities  obliged  him 
again  to  abandon  the  journey.  His  resource  of  letter-writing 
began  to  fall  him  :  he  could  only  write  at  night,  for  in  the  day- 
time the  severity  of  his  malady  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
hands.  The  tidings  from  the  court  were  every  day  more  and 
more  adverse  to  his  lioi)cs ;  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  were 
prevailing ;  the  cold-hearted  Ferdinand  treated  all  his  appli- 
cations with  indifference  ;  the  generous  Isal)clla  lay  dangerously 
ill.  On  her  justice  and  magnanimity  he  still  relied  for  the  full 
restoration  of  his  rights,  and  the  redress  of  all  his  grievances. 
"May  it  i)leasc  the  Holy  Trinity,"  says  he,  "to  restore  our 
sovereign  (pieen  to  health  ;  for  by  her  will  every  thing  be  ad- 
justed which  is  now  in  confusion."  Alas!  while  writing  that 
letter,  his  noble  benefactress  was  a  corpse  ! 

The  health  of  Isabella  had  long  been  undermined  by  the 
shocks  of  rei)eated  domestic  calamities.  The  death  of  her  only 
son,  tlie  PriiK-e  .hiaii  ;  of  her  beloved  daiighler  and  l)osoiu 
Irielid,  thi-  I'liuee.ss  IsalK-lla;  and  of  Iht  gniiid.'aon  and  i)rospec- 
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tive  heir,  tlie  Prince  IMiguel,  had  been  three  cruel  womuls  to  a 
heart  full  of  the  teiulerest  sensil)ility.  To  these  was  lulded  the 
constant  grief  caused  hj^  the  evident  infirmity  of  inU'lket  of 
her  daughter  J  nana,  and  the  doinesUc  unhiippiness  of  that 
princess  with  her  husband,  the  archdulie  Philip.  The  desola- 
tion which  walks  through  palaces  admits  not  the  familiar  sympa- 
thies and  sweet  consolations  which  alleviate  the  sorrows  of 
common  life.  Isabella  pined  in  state,  amidst  the  obseiiuious 
homages  of  a  court,  surrounded  by  the  trophies  of  a  glorious 
and  successful  reign,  and  placed  at  the  summit  of  eartlilygiau.. 
deur.  A  deep  and  incurable  melancholy  settled  upon  her, 
which  undermined  her  constitution,  and  gave  a  fatal  aeutoness 
to  her  bodily  maladies.  Aftei'  four  months  of  illness  hlie  died, 
on  the  2Gth  of  Novenijer,  1.0U4,  at  Medina  del  Campo,  in  Uie 
fifty-fourth  year  of  her  age ;  but  long  before  her  eyes  closed 
ui)on  the  world,  her  heart  had  closed  on  all  its  pomps  ami 
vanities.  "  Let  my  body,"  said  she  in  her  will, '"  be  intoiivd  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  the  Alliunihrii  of 
the  city  of  Granada,  m  a  low  sepulchre,  without  any  moiiuineut 
except  a  plain  stone,  with  the  inscription  cut  on  it.  IJiit  I 
desire  and  command,  that  ii  the  king  my  lord,  should  choose 
a  sepulchre  in  any  church  or  monastery  m  any  other  part  or 
place  of  these  my  kingdoms,  my  body  be  transported  tliillier, 
and  buried  beside  the  body  of  his  highness ;  so  that  li'.e  union 
we  have  enjoyed  while  living,  and  which,  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  we  hope  our  souls  will  experience  in  heaven,  uuiy  be 
represented  by  our  bodies  in  the  earth."  ^ 

Such  was  one  of  se 'cral  passages  in  the  will  of  this  .•\dniiial)le 
woman,  which  bespoke  the  chastened  humility  of  her  heart;  and 
in  which,  as  has  been  well  observed,  the  affections  of  ooiijii^al 
love  were  delicately  intwined  with  piety,  and  with  the  most 
tender  melancholy.^  She  was  one  of  the  purest  si)irits  ih:it 
ever  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  Had  she  been  sii;uvd, 
her  benignant  vigilance  would  have  prevented  many  a  scene  of 
horror  in  the  colonization  of  the  New  World,  and  might  liave 
softened  the  lot  of  its  native  inhabitants.  As  it  is,  her  lair 
name  will  ever  shine  with  celestial  riuliance  in  the  dawning  of 
its  history. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Isabella  reached  Columbus  when  he 
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(Vas  writing  a  letter  to  his  son  Diego.  He  notices  it  in  a  post- 
script or  memorandum,  written  in  the  haste  and  brevity  of  the 
moment,  but  in  beautifully  touching  and  mournful  terras.  "  A 
memorial,"  be  writes,  "  for  thee,  my  dear  son  Diego,  of  what 
is  at  present  to  be  done.  The  principal  thing  is  to  commend 
atfectionately,  and  with  great  devotion,  the  soul  of  the  queen 
our  sovereign  to  God.  Her  life  was  always  catholic  and  holy, 
and  prompt  to  all  things  in  his  holy  service ;  for  this  reason  we 
may  rest  assured  that  she  is  received  into  his  glory,  and  beyond 
the  cares  of  this  rough  and  weary  world.  The  next  thing  is  to 
watch  and  labor  in  all  matters  for  the  service  of  our  sovereign 
the  king,  and  to  endeavor  to  alleviate  his  grief.  His  majesty- 
is  the  head  of  Christendom.  Remember  the  proverb  which 
says,  when  the  head  suffers  all  the  members  suffer.  Therefore, 
all  good  Christians  should  pray  for  his  health  and  long  life  ; 
and  wt!  who  are  in  his  employ  ought  more  than  others  to  do  this 
with  all  study  and  diligence."  ' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  mournful  letter  without  being 
moved  by  the  simply  eloquent  yet  artless  language  in  which 
Columbus  expresses  his  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  his  bene- 
factress, his  weariness  under  the  gathering  cares  and  ills  of  life, 
and  his  persevering  and  enduring  loyalty  toward  the  sovereign 
who  was  so  ungratefully  neglecting  him.  It  is  in  these  unstudied 
and  eoutideutial  letters  that  we  read  the  heart  of  Columbus. 


CHAPTER  III. 


COLUMBUS   ARRIVES   AT    COURT  —  FRUITLESS    APPLICATION   TO   THE 

KING    FOR   REDRESS. 

[1505.] 

The  death  of  Isabella  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  fortunes  of 
Columbus.  While  she  lived  he  had  every  thing  to  anticipate 
from  her  high  sense  of  justice,  her  regard  for  her  royal  word, 
her  gratitude  for  his  services,  and  her  admiration  of  his  char- 
acter. With  her  illness,  however,  his  interests  had  languished, 
and  when  she  died  he  was  left  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
Ferdinand ! 

During  the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  a  part  of  the  spring  he 
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continued  at  Seville,  detained  by  painful  illness,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  redress  from  the  government  by  ineffcetiial  letters. 
His  brother  the  Adelautado,  who  siii)i)orted  hira  with  his  aceiis- 
tomed  fondness  and  devotion  through  all  his  trials,  procoetled 
to  court  to  attend  to  his  interests,  taking  with  him  the  admiral's 
younger  son  Fernando,  then  aged  about  seventeen.  The  latter 
the  affectionate  father  repeatedly  represents  to  his  son  Dir^o  as 
a  man  in  understanding  and  conduct,  though  but  a  striplincr  in 
years ;  and  inculcates  the  strongest  fraternal  attachment,  alliul- 
ing  to  his  own  brethren  with  one  of  those  simply  eloquent  and 
affecting  expressions  which  stamp  his  heart  upon  his  letters. 
"  To  thy  brother  conduct  tliysclf  as  the  elder  brother  should 
unto  the  younger.  Thou  hast  no  other,  and  1  praise  God  that 
this  is  such  a  one  as  thou  dost  need.  Ton  brothers  would  not 
be  too  many  for  thee.  Never  have  I  found  a  better  friend  to 
right  or  left,  than  my  brothers." 

Among  the  persons  whom  Columbus  employed  at  this  time 
in  his  missions  to  the  court  was  Amerigo  Vespucci.  He  de- 
scribes him  as  a  worthy  but  unfortunate  man,  who  had  not 
profited  as  much  as  he  deserved  by  his  undertakings,  and  who 
had  always  been  disposed  to  render  him  service.  His  object  in 
employing  him  appears  to  have  been  to  prove  the  value  of  his 
last  voyage,  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  most  opulent  parts  of 
the  New  World  ;  Vespucci  having  since  touched  upon  the  same 
coast,  in  a  voyage  with  Alonzo  de  Ojeda. 

One  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which  shed  a  gleam 
of  hope  and  consolation  over  his  gloomy  prospects.  Dioiio  dc 
Dcza,  who  had  been  for  some  time  Bishop  of  Palencia,  was 
expected  at  court.  This  was  the  same  worthy  fnar  who  had 
aided  hira  to  advocate  his  theory  before  the  board  of  learned 
men  at  Salamanca,  and  had  assisted  him  with  his  purse  when 
making  his  proposals  to  the  Spanish  court.  He  had  just  been 
promoted  and  made  Archbishop  of  Seville,  but  had  not  yet  been 
installed  in  office.  Columbus  directs  his  son  Diego  to  intrust 
his  interests  to  this  worthy  prelate.  "Two  things,"  says  he, 
"require  particular  attention.  Ascertain  whether  the  queen, 
who  is  now  with  God,  has  said  any  thing  concerning  me  in  her 
testament,  and  stimulate  the  Bishop  of  Palencia,  he  who  was 
the  cause  that  their  highnesses  obtained  possession  of  the  Indies, 
who  induced  me  to  remain  in  Castile  when  I  was  on  the  road 
to  leave  it."*  In  another  lettiir  he  says:  "If  the  Bishop  of 
Palencia  has  arrived,  or  siiuuld   arrive,  tell  him  bow  much  I 
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have  been  gratified  by  bis  prosperity,  and  that  if  I  come,  1  shall 
lodge  with  his  grace,  even  though  he  should  not  invite  me,  for 
wc  must  return  to  our  ancient  fraternal  affection." 

The  incessant  api)lications  of  Columbus,  both  by  letter  and 
by  the  intervention  of  friends,  appear  to  have  been  listened  to 
with  cool  indifference.  No  compliance  was  yielded  to  his  re- 
quests, and  no  deference  was  paid  to  his  opinions,  on  various 
points,  concerning  which  he  interested  himself.  New  instruc- 
tions were  sent  out  to  Ovando,  but  not  a  word  of  their  purport 
was  mentioned  to  the  admiral.  It  was  proposed  to  send  out 
three  bishops,  and  he  entreated  in  vain  to  be  heard  previous  to 
their  election.  In  short,  he  was  not  in  any  way  consulted  in 
the  affairs  of  the  New  World.  He  felt  deeply  this  neglect,  and 
became  every  day  more  impatient  of  his  aosence  from  court. 
To  enable  himself  to  perform  the  journey  with  more  ease,  he 
applied  for  permission  to  use  a  mule,  a  royal  ordinance  having 
prohil)ited  the  employment  of  those  animals  under  the  saddle, 
in  consequence  of  their  universal  use  having  occasioned  a  de- 
cline in  the  breed  of  horses.  A  royal  permission  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  Columbus,  in  consideration  that  his  age  and 
infirmities  incapacitated  him  from  riding  on  horseback ;  but  it 
was  a  considerable  time  beforo  the  state  of  his  health  would 
permit  him  to  avail  himself  of  that  privilege. 

The  foregoing  particulars,  gleaned  from  letters  of  Columbus 
recently  discovered,  show  the  real  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the 
mental  and  bodily  affliction  sustained  by  him  during  his  winter's 
residence  at  Seville,  on  his  return  from  his  last  disastrous  voy- 
age. He  has  generally  been  represented  as  reposing  there  from 
his  toils  and  troubles.  Never  was  honorable  reix)se  morb 
merited,  more  desired,  and  less  enjoyed. 

It  was  not  until  the  month  of  May  that  he  was  able,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  the  Adelantado,  to  accomplish  his  journey 
to  court,  at  that  time  !)eld  at  Segovia.  He  who  but  a  few  years 
before  had  entered  the  city  of  Barcelona  in  triumph,  attended 
by  the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  Spain,  and  hailed  with  rapture 
by  the  multitude,  now  arrived  within  the  gates  of  Segovia,  a 
way-worn,  melancholy,  and  neglected  man ;  oppressed  more 
by  sorrow  than  even  by  his  years  and  infirmities.  When  he 
presented  himself  at  court  he  met  with  none  of  that  distin- 
guished attention,  that  cordial  kindness,  that  cherishing  sym- 
pathy, which  his  unparalleled  services  and  his  recent  sutleriugs 
had  merited.* 
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The  selfish  Fcrdinuiid  had  k)st  siglit  of  his  past  '•XMvices,  io 
what  appeared  to  him  liie  iueonveiiienee  of  his  present  (h'maiids. 
He  reeeived  liiin  with  many  professions  of  kindness;  hut  wiih 
those  eoUl,  ineft'eotual  smiles  vvhicli  pjiss  lilvc  wintry  suushiue 
over  the  countenanee,  and  convey  no  warmth  to  the  lieart. 

Tlie  admiral  now  gave  a  particular  account  of  his  late  vov- 
fige,  describing  the  great  tract  of  Terra  Firnia,  whieh  he  had 
explored,  and  the  riches  of  the  province  of  Veragua.  IIo  if. 
lated  also  the  disaster  sustained  in  the  island  of  Juniaica;  the 
insurrection  of  the  I'orras  and  their  band  ;  and  all  the  otlnu' 
griefs  and  troubles  of  this  unfortunate  expedition.  lie  had  hm 
a  cold-hearted  auditor  in  the  king  ;  and  the  benignant  Isabella 
was  no  more  at  hand  to  soot!. 3  him  with  a  smile  of  kinduesaor 
a  tear  of  sympathy.  "  I  know  not,"  says  the  venerable  Las 
Casas,  "  what  could  cause  this  dislike  and  this  want  of  princely 
countenance  in  the  king  toward  one  who  had  rendered  him  such 
pre-eminent  benefits;  unless  it  was  tiiat  his  mind  was  swayed 
by  the  false  testimonies  whicli  had  bi'cn  l»rought  against  the 
ailmiral ;  of  which  I  have  l)een  cnaltled  to  learn  something  fioiii 
persons  much  in  favor  with  the  sovereigns."  ' 

After  a  few  days  had  elapsed  Columbus  uiged  his  suit  in 
form,  reminding  the  king  of  all  that  he  had  done,  and  all  that 
hiid  been  promised  him  under  the  royal  word  and  seal,  and 
supplicating  that  the  restitutions  and  indemnifications  which 
had  been  so  frequently  solicited,  might  be  awarded  to  hiin; 
offering  in  return  to  serve  his  majesty  devotedly  for  the  short 
time  he  had  yet  to  live  ;  and  trusting,  from  what  he  felt  withiu 
him,  and  from  what  he  thought  he  knew  with  certainty,  to 
render  services  which  should  surpass  all  that  !ie  had  yet  per- 
formed a  hundred-fold.  The  king,  in  reply,  acknowledged  the 
greatness  of  his  merits,  and  the  importance  of  his  .services,  but 
observed  that,  for  the  more  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his 
claims,  it  would  be  advisable  to  refer  all  points  in  dispute  to 
the  decision  of  some  discreet  and  able  person.  The  aduiinil 
immediately  proposed  as  arbiter  his  friend  the  archbislioj)  of 
Seville,  Don  Uiego  de  Deza,  one  of  the  most  able  and  uprigiit 
men  about  the  court,  devotedly  loyal,  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  and  one  who  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  New  World.  The  king  consented  to  the  arbitra- 
tion, but  artfully  extended  it  to  questions  which  he  knew  would 
never  be  put  at  issue  by  Columbus ;  among  these  was  his 
claim  to  the  restoration  of  his  ollice  of  viceroy.     To  this  Colum- 
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bus  objoct.'d  with  beconiinij;  spirit,  as  compromisinp;  a  right 
which  was  too  clearly  delined  and  solemidy  estaldislied,  to  lie 
put  for  a  moment  in  dispute.  It  was  the  (juestion  of  rents  and 
revenues  alone,  he  observed,  which  he  was  willing  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  a  learned  man,  not  that  of  the  government  of 
the  Indies.  As  the  monarch  persisted,  liowevcr,  in  embracing 
hotli  questions  in  tiie  arbitration,  the  proposed  measure  was 
never  carried  into  effect. 

It  was,  in  fact,  on  the  subject  of  his  dignities  alone  that 
Columbus  was  tenacious  ;  all  other  matters  he  considered  of 
minor  importance.  In  a  conversation  with  the  king,  he 
absolutely  disavowed  all  wish  of  entering  into  any  suit  or 
pleading  as  to  his  pecuniary  dues  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  offered 
to  put  all  his  privileges  and  writings  into  the  hands  of  his  sov- 
ereign, and  to  receive  out  of  the  dues  arising  from  them,  what- 
ever his  nuijesty  might  think  proper  to  award.  All  that  he 
claimed  without  (lualification  or  reserve,  were  his  oMlcial 
dignities,  assured  to  him  under  the  royal  seal  with  all  the 
solonniity  of  a  treaty,  lie  entreated,  at  all  events,  that  these 
matters  might  speedily  be  decided,  so  that  he  might  be  released 
from  a  state  of  nnseral)le  suspense,  and  enabled  to  retire  to 
sonic  (piiet  corner,  in  search  of  that  traiupiillity  and  repose 
necessary  to  his  fatigues  and  his  infirmities. 

To  this  frank  appeal  to  his  justice  and  generosity,  Ferdinand 
replied  with  many  courteous  expressions,  and  with  those  gen- 
eral evasive  promises,  which  beguile  the  ear  of  the  court  appli- 
cant, but  convey  no  comfort  to  his  heart.  "As  far  as  actions 
went,"  observes  Las  Casas,  ''  the  king  not  merely  showed  him 
no  signs  of  favor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  discountenanced  him  as 
much  as  possible  ;  yet  he  was  uever  wanting  in  complimentary 
expressions." 

Many  months  were  passed  ))y  Columbus  in  unavailing  solici- 
tation, during  which  he  continued  to  receive  outward  demon- 
strations of  respect  from  the  king,  and  due  attention  from 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  other  princiiial 
personages ;  but  he  hail  learned  to  appreciate  and  distrust  the 
hollow  civilities  of  a  court.  His  claims  were  referred  to  a 
tribunal,  called,  "The  council  of  the  discharges  of  the  con- 
Bcieuce  of  the  deceased  queen,  and  of  the  king."  This  is  a  kind 
of  tribunal  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Junta  de 
Dcscargos,  composed  of  persons  nominated  by  the  sovereign, 
to  superintend  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  will  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  Two  consultations  were 
held  by  this  body,  but  uolhing  was  determined.     The  wishes  of 
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tho  king  were  too  well  known  to  lio  tliwnrtod.  "  Tt  was 
ItC'licvtMl,"  says  Las  Cat-as,  "■  that  if  the  kiim  could  liavc  d,,,,,, 
so  witli  !i  safi'  consciiMici',  and  without  di'lriuicnt  to  his  fain,, 
ho  would  have  rcHpi-ctiMl  few  or  none  of  the  privileu;eH  wiiidi  he 
and  the  ([ueen  had  coneedtd  to  tho  adniiral,  and  whic.-li  liml  lieea 
so  jnstly  nx'rited."' 

C'olunibn.s  still  Mattered  himself  that,  his  claims  l)ein!^  of  such 
importance,  and  tom-liing  a  (piestion  of  sovcrei<^nty,  the  iidjiist. 
nient  of  thcin  mi<?ht  be  onl}-  postponed  l)y  tlie  king  until  lie 
could  consult  with  his  danj^hter  .Inana,  w'lo  had  sueeocdi'd  to 
her  mother  as  t^neen  of  Castile,  and  who  was  daily  cxpoctod 
from  Klanders  with  her  husband,  Kinjj;  I'l  li|).  He  eiuleavoml, 
therefore,  to  hear  his  delays  with  patience ;  hut  he  had  no 
longer  the  physical  strength  and  gloricnjs  antiei[»ationH  wjiich 
once  sustained  hiu)  through  his  long  ai)i)lieatiou  at  this  court. 
Life  itself  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

He  was  once  more  confined  to  his  bed  l)y  a  tormenting  attack 
of  the  gout,  aggravated  by  the  sorrows  and  disa[)p()iiitiii('uts 
which  preyed  upon  his  heart.  From  this  couch  of  anguihh  in; 
addressed  one  more  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king.  Ho  no 
longer  [x'titioned  for  hiniscdf ;  it  was  for  his  son  l)ieg(j.  Nor 
did  he  dwell  upon  his  pecuniary  dues  ;  it  was  the  hoiioraliii; 
trophies  of  his  services  whi<di  he  wislu'd  to  secure  and  periatu- 
ate  in  his  family.  He  entreated  that  his  son  Diego  might  Ix; 
appointed,  in  his  place,  to  the  government  of  which  he  had  heon 
so  wrongfully  depriveil.  '"This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  matter  wliicli 
concerns  my  honor ;  as  to  all  the  rest,  do  as  your  majesty  may 
think  proper;  give  or  withhold,  .as  may  be  most  for  your 
interest,  and  I  shall  be  content.  I  believe  the  anxiety  caused 
by  the  dolay  of  this  att'air  is  the  principal  cause  of  my  ill 
licalth."  A  petition  to  the  same  purpose  was  presented  at  the 
same  time  by  his  son  Diego,  otTering  to  take  with  hint  such 
persons  for  counsellors  as  the  king  should  appoint,  and  to  he 
guided  by  their  advice. 

These  petitions  were  treated  by  Ferdinand  with  liis  usual 
professions  and  evasions.  *•'  Tlie  more  ap[)lications  were  made 
to  him,"  observes  Las  Casas,  "  the  more  favorably  did  he  reply; 
but  still  be  delayeil,  hoping,  by  exhausting  their  [)atienee,  to 
iu(Uice  them  to  waive  their  privileges,  and  accept  in  place 
thereof  titles  and  estates  in  Castile."  Columbus  rejeetcd  all 
propositions  of  the  kind  with  indignation,  as  calculated  to  com- 
promise  those  titles  whi«'li  were  the  tro[)hies  of  his  achiovements. 
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lie  snw,  how(!vor,  that  all  further  hope  of  ledivus  frotn  Fcr- 
diiiainl  was  vain.  From  Ihc!  lied  to  which  he  was  conHued  hu 
luldrossed  a  letter  to  his  coiislaiil  friend  I)ie<j;ode  Di'za,  cxprcs- 
aivo  of  his  despair.  "  It  appears  that  his  majests'  does  imt 
think  lit  to  fullil  that  which  he,  with  the  (pieen,  win")  is  now  in 
alory,  [iroinisfd  me  l»y  word  and  seal.  For  me  to  contend  for 
the  contrary  would  l»e  to  contend  with  the  wind.  I  Inive  dom: 
•ill  that  I  couhl  do.  I  leave  the  rest  to  (mxI,  whom  I  have  evei 
fuiiiKl  propiticms  to  nn-  In  my  necessities."' 

The  cold  and  cvicidatiiit!;  Ferdinand  beheld  this  illiistrioux 
man  sinkinjj;  under  inlirmity  of  hody,  heightened  liy  that 
deferred  hope  which  "  liiaketh  the  heart  sick."  A  little  more 
delay,  a  little  more  disappointment,  and  a  little  longer  inlliction 
of  ini,'ratitude,  and  this  loyal  and  <j;i'ncrous  heart  would  cease  to 
heat :  he  should  then  be  dtdivered  from  tin.  just  claims  of  a  well- 
tried  servant,  who,  in  ceasing  to  be  useful,  was  considered  by 
liiui  to  have  become  im[)ortunatc. 


CIIAPTKR    IV. 

DEATH    OK   COLUMI5US. 

Tn  tlio  midst  of  illness  and  despondency,  when  both  life  and 
hope  were  ex|)irin<jj  in  the  bosom  of  Columbus,  a  new  <j;leam 
was  awakened  and  bl.azcd  up  for  the  moment  with  eharacteris- 
lie  fervor.  He  heard  with  joy  of  the  landinf;  of  Kiiifj;  Thilip 
and  (.^iiei'U  Juana,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Flanders  to  take 
possession  of  their  throne  of  Castile.  In  the  daughter  of  Isa- 
liL'lla  he  trusted  once  more  to  And  a  patroness  and  a  friend. 
King  Ferdinand  and  all  the  court  repaired  to  Laredo  to  receive 
the  youthful  sovereigns.  Columbus  would  gladly  have  done 
llie  same,  but  he  was  conliued  to  his  bed  l)y  a  severe  return  of 
his  malady  ;  neither  in  his  painful  and  helpless  situation  could 
he  dispense  with  the  aid  and  ministry  of  his  son  Diego.  His 
brother,  the  Adelantado,  therefore,  his  main  dependence  in  all 
emergencies,  was  sent  to  represent  him,  and  to  present  his 
homage  and  eougratnlatious.  Columbus  wrote  by  him  to  Jie 
new  king  and  queen  expressing  his  grief  at  being  prev  nted  by 
illness  from  coming  in  person  to  manifest  his  devotion,  hui 
begging  to   bo  cousidered  among  the  most  faithful  of  their 

•  Xavacrile,  (^olcc,  toin.  1. 
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subjects.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  he  should  receive  at  their 
hands  the  restitution  of  his  honors  and  estates,  and  assurod 
them  that,  though  cruelly  tortiued  at  present  by  disease,  he 
would  yet  be  able  to  render  them  services,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  witnessed. 

Such  was  the  last  sally  of  his  sanguine  and  unconquerable 
spirit ;  which,  disregardnig  age  and  inlirmitios,  and  all  past 
sorrows  and  disappouitnients,  six)kc  from  his  dying  bed  with 
nil  tile  confidence  of  youthful  hjpe,  and  talked  of  still  greater 
enterprises,  as  if  he  had  a  long  and  vigorous  life  liefoio  Inm. 
The  Adelantado  took  leave  of  his  brother,  whoi  he  was  never 
to  behold  agani,  and  set  out  on  his  mission  to  the  new  sover- 
eigns. He  experienced  the  most  gracious  reception.  Tiio  elaiins 
of  the  admiral  were  treated  with  great  attention  by  llu!  youn(T 
king  and  queen,  and  flattering  hopes  were  given  of  a  speedy 
and  prosi^erous  termination  to  his  suit. 

In  the  mean  lime  the  cares  and  troubles  of  Coliinil)iiH  were 
drawing  to  a  close  The  momentary  fire  wlilcli  had  leaniiiiated 
him  was  soon  quenched  by  accumulating  inHrmities.  liiiinedi- 
ately  after  the  departure  of  the  Adelantado,  his  illucss  increased 
in  violence.  His  last  voyage  had  shattered  beyond  repair  a 
frame  already  worn  and  wtisted  l»y  a  life  of  haidsliip  ;  hikI  eon- 
tinual  anxieties  robbed  liini  of  that  sweet  repose  so  iiecessiuy 
to  recruit  the  weariness  and  debility  of  age.  The  cold  iiiu;iali 
tude  of  his  sovereign  chilled  his  heart.  'I'iie  continue  1  suspen- 
sion of  his  honors,  and  the  eniuit}'  and  defamation  expt'riinced 
at  every  turn,  seemetl  to  throw  a  shadow  over  that  glory  whieli 
had  been  the  great  object  of  his  ainbiticni.  This  sliadow,  it  is 
true,  could  bo  but  of  transient  duration  ;  but  it  is  dillieiilt  for 
the  most  illustrious  man  to  look  beyontl  the  present  cloud 
which  may  obscure  his  fame,  and  anticipate  its  permanent 
lustre  in  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Being  admonished  by  failing  strength  and  increasing  suffer- 
ings that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  prepared  to  leave  his 
affairs  in  order  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  Ith  of  May  he  wrote  an  informal  testa- 
mentary codicil  on  the  blank  page  of  a  little  breviary,  given 
him  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  In  this  he  beiiueathed  that  hook 
to  the  Ilepublic  of  Genoa,  which  he  also  appointed  successor  to 
his  privileges  and  dignities,  on  the  extinction  of  his  male  line. 
He  directed  likewise  Ihe  erection  of  an  hospital  in  that  city 
with  the  produce  of  his  possess. 'ons  in  Italy.  The  authontieity 
of  this  document  is  questioned,  and  has  become  a  point  of 
warm  contest  among  commentators. 


It  is   not,  however,  of 
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niuch  importance.  The  paper  is  such  as 
been  written  by  a  person  like  Columbus  in 
disease,  when  he  imagined  his  end  suddenly  approaching,  and 
shows  the  affection  with  which  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  his 
native  city.  It  is  termed  among  commentators  a  military 
codicil,  because  testamentary  dispositions  of  this  kind  are 
executed  by  tlie  soldier  at  the  point  of  death,  without  the  usual 
formalities  required  by  the  civillaw.  About  two  weeks  after- 
ward, on  the  eve  of  ins  death,  he  executed  a  final  and  regularly 
authenticated  codicil,  in  which  he  bequeathed  his  dignities  and 
estates  with  better  judgment. 

In  these  last  and  awful  moments,  when  the  soul  has  but  a 
brief  si<ace  in  which  to  make  up  its  accounts  between  heaven 
and  earth,  all  dissimulation  is  at  an  end,  and  we  read  un- 
equivocal evidences  of  character.  The  last  codicil  of  Columbus, 
made  at  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  is  stamped  with  his  rul- 
ing passion  and  his  benignant  virtues.  He  repeats  and  en- 
forces several  clauses  of  his  original  testament,  constituting  his 
son  Diego  his  universal  heir  The  entailed  inlicntance,  or 
mayorazgo,  in  case  he  died  without  male  issue,  was  to  go  to 
his  brother  Don  Fernando,  and  from  him,  in  like  case,  to  |)ass 
to  his  uncle  Don  Hartholomew,  descending  always  to  the  near- 
est male  heir ;  in  failure  of  which  it  was  to  pass  to  the  fenialo 
nearest  in  lineage  to  the  admiral.  He  enjoined  upon  whoevei' 
should  inherit  his  estate  never  to  alienate  or  dimmish  it,  but  ta 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  augment  its  prosperity  and  impor- 
tance. He  likewise  enjoined  upon  his  heirs  to  be  promi)t  and 
devoted  at  all  times,  with  person  and  estate,  to  serve  their 
sovereign  and  promote  the  Christian  faith.  He  ordered  that 
Don  Diego  should  devote  one  tenth  of  tiie  revenues  which 
alight  arise  from  his  estate,  when  it  came  to  be  productive,  to 
the  relief  of  indigent  relatives,  and  of  other  persons  in  ne- 
cessity ;  that,  out  of  the  remainder  he  should  yield  certain 
yearly  proportions  to  his  brother  Don  Fernando,  and  his  uncles 
Don  Bartholomew  and  Don  Diego ;  and  that  the  part  allotted 
to  Don  Fernando  should  be  settled  upon  him  and  his  male 
heirs  in  an  entailed  and  unalienable  inheritance.  Having  thus 
provided  for  the  maintenance  and  perpetuity  of  his  family  and 
dignities,  he  ordered  that  Don  Diego,  when  his  estates  should 
be  sufiiciently  productive,  should  erect  a  chapel  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  which  God  had  given  to  him  so  marvellously,  at 
the  town  of  Conception,  in  the  V^ega,  where  masses  should  be 
daily  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  himself,  his 
father,  his  mother,  bis  wife,  and  of  all  who  died  in  the  faith. 
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Another  clause  recommends  to  the  care  of  Don  Diego,  Reatrij 
Enriquez,  tlie  mother  of  his  natural  son  Fernando.  Ills  con- 
nection witli  her  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  matrimony. 
and  either  this  circumstance,  or  some  neglect  of  her,  seems  to 
have  a'vakened  deep  compunction  in  his  dying  moments.  He 
ord  ..  ?n  Diego  to  provide  for  her  respectable  maintenance ; 
*'and  let  this  be  done,"  he  adds,  "for  the  discharge  of  my  con- 
science, for  it  weighs  heavy  on  my  soul."*  Finally  he  noted 
with  his  own  hand  several  minute  sums,  to  be  paid  to  persons 
at  different  and  distant  places,  without  their  being  told  whence 
they  received  them.  These  appear  to  have  been  trivial  debts 
of  conscience,  or  rewards  for  i)etty  services  received  in  times 
long  past.  Among  them  is  onn  of  half  a  mark  of  silver  to  a 
poor  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  gate  of  the  Jewry,  in  the  city  of  Lis- 
bon. These  minute  provisions  evince  the  scrupulous  attention 
to  justice  in  all  his  dealings,  and  that  love  of  punctuality  in  the 
fulfilment  of  duties,  for  which  he  was  remarked.  In  the  snnie 
spirit  he  gave  much  advice  to  his  son  Diego,  as  to  the  conduct 
of  his  affairs,  enjoining  upon  him  to  take  every  month  an 
account  with  his  own  hand  of  the  expenses  of  his  household. 
and  to  sign  it  with  his  name ;  for  a  want  of  regularity  in  this, 
he  observed,  lost  both  property  and  servants,  and  turned  the 
last  into  enemies.''  His  dying  bequests  were  made  in  presence 
of  a  few  faithful  followers  and  servants,  and  among  them  we 
find  the  name  of  IJartholomeo  Fiesco,  who  had  accompanied 
Diego  Mendez  in  the  perilous  voyage  in  a  canoe  from  Jamaica 
to  Hispaniola. 

Having  thus  scrupulously  attended  to  all  the  claims  of  affec- 
tion, loyalty,  and  justice  upon  earth,  Columbus  turned  his 
thoughts  to  heaven ;  and  having  received  the  holy  sacrament, 
and  performed  all  the  pious  offices  of  a  devout  Christian,  he 
expired  with  great  resignation  on  the  day  of  Ascension,  the 
20th  of  May,  1506,  being  about  seventy  years  of  age.''  His  last 
words  were,  "  In  manus  tuas  Doviine,  commendo  ti2>ii'itum 
meum:  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit.* 

His  body  was  deposited  in  the  convent  of  8t.  Francisco,  and 
his  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  funeral    pomp  at  Vallado- 

>  Dlpgo,  the  Ron  of  the  admiral,  notCH  in  his  own  teotaincnt  tbia  bvqtiuHt  of  liin  father, 
and  Hays,  that  lie  w.ib  cliarged  by  iilm  to  pay  iJoatrix  Enriquez  lO.OlX)  iiinravi'diN  n  yi'iir, 
■whirh  for  Home  time  lie  had  faithfully  performed;  but  as  he  believes  that  for  llirci!  or 
four  years  previous  to  her  death  he  had  neglected  to  do  ho,  he  order*  I'^-V.  liie  delli-lcncy 
«hall  be  ascertained  and  paid  to  her  heirs.  Memorial  ajuslado  Mobre  la  prupricdud  del 
mayorazgo  que  foiido  D.  CbrUt.  ColoQ.  $  24&. 

'  Memorial  ajustado,  {  2-48. 

*  Cura  de  Iob  I'alacios,  cap.  121. 

*  Las  CMsas,  Uiat.  Ind.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  38.    Iliat.  del  Almirante,  cap.  l(Nu 
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lid,  in  the  parochial  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua.  His 
remains  were  transported  afterward,  in  lolS,  to  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Las  Cuevas  of  Seville,  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Ann  o-' 
of  Santo  Christo,  in  which  chajjcl  were  likewise  deposited  those 
of  his  son  Don  Diego,  who  died  in  the  village  of  Montalban,  on 
the  23d  of  February,  1520.  In  the  year  1536  the  bodies  of  Co- 
lumbus and  his  son  Diego  were  removed  to  Hispaniola,  and 
interred  in  the  principal  chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  the  city  of 
San  Domingo ;  but  even  here  they  did  not  rest  in  quiet,  havmg 
since  been  again  disinterred  and  convoyed  to  the  Havana,  in 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

We  are  told  that  Ferdinand,  after  the  death  of  Columbus, 
showed  a  sense  of  his  merits  by  ordering  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  motto 
already  cited,  which  hud  formerly  been  granted  to  him  l)y  the 
sovereigns :  A  Castillv  v  a  Leon  nukvo mlndo  dio  Colon  (To 
Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  loorltl).  However 
f  leat  an  honor  a  monument  may  be  for  a  subject  to  receive,  it 
13  certainly  but  a  cheap  reward  for  a  sovereign  to  bestow.  As 
to  tlie  motto  inscribe^',  upon  it,  it  remains  engraved  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  more  indelibly  than  in  brass  or  marble ; 
a  record  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  discoverer, 
which  the  monarch  had  so  faithlessly  neglected  to  discharge. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  days,  by  loyal  Spanish 
writers,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  toward  Colum- 
bus. They  were  doubtless  well  intended,  but  they  have  been 
futile,  nor  is  their  failure  to  be  regretted.  To  screen  such  in- 
justice in  so  eminent  a  character  from  the  reprobation  ot  man- 
kind is  to  deprive  history  of  one  of  its  movt  important  uses. 
Let  the  ingratitude  of  Ferdinand  stand  recorded  in  its  full 
extent,  and  endure  throughout  all  time.  The  dark  shadow 
which  it  casts  upon  his  l)rilliant  renown  will  be  a  lesson  to  all 
ruhrs,  teaching  them  what  is  important  to  their  own  fame  in 
their  treatment  of  illustrious  men. 
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In  uair.iting  tlio  Htory  of  Coluinhiis,  it  lius  been  the  tMuleavor 
of  tho  autlior  to  place  liim  in  a  clt'iir  and  faniiliar  point  of  view 
for  this  purpose  lu^  has  rejoctt-d  no  cireumstaiice,  liowevor 
trivial,  which  a])peared  to  evolve  some  i)oint  of  c-uaraclei' ;  and 
he  has  soiifiht  all  Muda  of  collateral  facts  which  inijrht  throw 
light  upon  his  views  and  motives.  With  this  view  nlso  lie  lins 
detailed  many  facts  hitlierto  passed  over  in  silenc",  or  vu<i;u(lv 
noticed  by  historians,  jn-ohabiy  bocanse  they  might  be  deeiiicil 
instances  of  error  or  miHcondnet  on  the  part  of  ("oluinhiis;  hut 
he  who  paints  a  great  man  merely  in  gieat  and  heroic  traits, 
though  he  may  produce  a  tine  picture,  will  never  present  a  faith- 
ful portrait.  (Ireat  men  are  ci impounds  of  great  and  little 
qualities.  Indeed,  much  oC  their  greatness  arises  from  tlicir 
mastery  over  the  impci-fections  of  their  nature,  ami  their 
noblest  actions  are  sometimes  struck  forth  by  the  collision  of 
thinr  merits  and  their  defects. 

In  Columbus  were  singularly  combined  the  practical  and  the 
poetical.  His  mind  had  grasped  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  wliothcr 
l)rocured  by  study  or  observation,  which  bore  upon  his  theoiioi! ; 
impatient  of  the  scanty  aliment  of  the  day.  ''  his  inipetiioiiB 
ardor,"  as  has  well  been  observed,  "  threw  liim  into  the  study 
of  the  fathers  of  the  cluirch,  the  Arabian  .lews,  and  the;  ancient 
geographers  ;"  while  his  daring  but  irregular  genius,  liurstinsr 
from  the  limits  of  imperfect  science,  bore  him  to  conclusionH 
far  beyond  the  intellectual  vision  of  his  contemporaries.  Jf 
some  of  his  conclusions  were  erroneous,  they  were  at  least  in- 
genious and  splendid  ;  and  their  error  resulted  from  the  clouds 
which  still  hung  over  his  peculiar  path  of  enterprise.  His  own 
discoveries  enlightened  the  ignorance  of  the  age ;  guided  con- 
jecture to  certainty,  and  dispelled  that  very  ilarkness  with  wiiich 
he  had  been  obliged  to  struggle. 

In  the  progress  of  his  discoveries  he  has  l)een  remarked  for 
the  extreme  sagacity  and  the  admirable  justness  with  whieh 
he  seized  upon  the  phcmom-Mia  of  the  exterior  world.  The 
variations,  for  instcnce,  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  direetinn 
of  current^:,  the  groni)ings  of  marine  plants,  fixing  one  of  tho 
grand  c'imacteric  divisions  of  the  ocean,  the  temperatures 
changing  not  solely  with  the  distance  to  the  equator,  but  also 
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with  the  dilTereiice  ot  meridians :  tlioso  and  similar  phenomena, 
as  they  broke  upon  him  wore  discerned  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness  of  perception,  and  made  to  contribute  imi)ortant  princi[)lea 
to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge.  This  lucidity  of  spirit,  thi:* 
(Itiiek  convertibility  of  facts  to  principles,  distinguish  him  from 
the  dawn  to  the  close  of  his  sul)lime  enterprise,  insomuch  that, 
with  all  the  sallying  ardor  of  his  imagination,  his  ultimate  suc- 
oeaw  li.i3  t»een  admirably  characterized  as  a  "  conquest  of  relloc- 
tion."> 

It  has  been  said  that  mercenary  views  mingled  with  the  am 
bition  of  Columbus,  and  that  his  stipulations  with  the  Spanish 
eourt  wore  selfish  and  avaricious.  The  charge  is  inconsidorato 
and  unjust.  He  aimed  at  dignity  and  wealth  in  the  same  lofty 
spirit  in  which  he  sought  renown  ;  tiiey  were  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  his  achicvemont,  and  palpable  evidonco  of  its  success: 
they  were  to  arise  from  the  territories  he  should  discover,  and 
be  commensurate  in  importance.  No  condition  could  be  more 
juht.  He  asked  nothing  of  the  sovereigns  but  a  command  of 
the  countries  he  hoped  to  give  them,  and  a  share  of  the  profits 
to  support  the  dignity  of  his  command.  If  there  should  be  no 
country  discovered,  his  stipulated  viceroyalty  would  be  of 
no  avail ;  and  if  no  revenues  should  be  produced,  his  labor  and 
peril  would  produce  no  gain.  If  his  command  and  revenues 
ultimately  proved  magnificent,  it  was  from  the  magnifieenco  of 
the  regions  he  had  attached  to  the  Castilian  crown.  What 
monarch  would  not  rejoice  to  gain  empire  on  such  conditions? 
Hut  ho  did  not  risk  merely  a  lo.ss  of  labor,  and  a  disappointment 
of  ambition,  in  the  enterprise;  —  on  his  motives  being  ques- 
tioned, he  voluntarily  undertook,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  coadjutors,  actually  defrayed  one-eighth  of  the  whole  charge 
of  the  llrst  expedition. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  rare  union  already  noticed,  of  the  practi- 
cal man  of  business  with  the  poetical  projector,  which  enabled 
liiin  to  carry  his  grand  enterprises  into  effect  through  so  many 
dilliculties ;  but  the  pecuniary  calculations  and  cares,  which 
<jave  feasibility  to  his  schem'S,  were  never  sulTcred  to  chill  the 
(jlowing  aspirations  of  his  .>?oul.  The  gains  that  promised  to 
arise  from  )us  discoveries  he  intended  to  appropriate  in  the 
«atne  priricely  and  pious  spirit  in  which  they  were  demanded. 
He  contemplated  works  aii<l  achievements  of  benevolence  and 
religion  ;  vast  contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his 
native  city ;  the  foundation  of  churches,  where  masses  should 
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bo  said  for  the  souls  of  tlio  departed  ;  and  armies  for  ilio  rppov. 
ery  of  the  lioly  sepulchre  in  Palestine.  Tims  his  anil >it ion  ^^^j, 
truly  noble  and  lofty  ;  instinct  v,  ith  high  thougiit  and  [)roiic  to 
generous  deed. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  oflTice  he  maintained  the  state  and 
ceremonial  of  a  viceroy,  and  was  tenacious  of  his  rank  aiul 
privileges ;  not  from  a  mere  vulgar  love  of  titles,  hut  hocjuise 
he  prized  them  as  testimonals  and  trophies  of  his  aehieveuioiits : 
these  he  jealously  cherished  as  his  great  rewards.  In  hji; 
repeated  applications  to  the  king,  he  insisted  merely  on  the 
restitution  of  his  dignities.  As  to  his  pecuniary  dues  ami  all 
questions  relative  to  mere  revenue,  he  ottered  to  leave  tlicni  to 
arbitration  or  even  to  the  absolute  disposition  of  the  monarch; 
but  not  so  his  ollicial  dignities  :  "  these  things,"  said  he  nol)ly, 
"  affect  ni}'  honor."  In  his  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son 
Diego,  and  whoever  after  him  should  inherit  his  estates,  what- 
ever dignities  and  titles  might  afterward  be  granted  by  the 
king,  always  to  sign  himself  simply  "  the  admiral,"  by  way  of 
perpetuating  in  the  family  its  real  source  of  greatness. 

Ilis  conduct  was  characterized  by  the  grandeur  of  his  views 
and  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit.  Instead  of  scouring  tiie 
newly-found  countries,  like  a  grasi>ing  adventurer  eager  only 
for  immediate  gain,  as  was  too  generally  the  case  with  contem- 
porary discoverers,  he  sought  to  ascertain  their  soil  and  produc- 
tions, their  rivers  and  harbors ;  he  was  desirous  of  coloiii/Jng 
and  cultivating  them  ;  of  conciliating  and  civilizing  the  natives; 
of  building  cities  ;  introducing  the  useful  arts  ;  subjecting  every 
thing  to  the  control  of  law,  order,  and  religion  ;  and  thus  of 
founding  regular  and  \)rosperous  empires.  In  this  glorious 
plan  he  was  constantly  defeated  by  the  dissolute  rabble  which 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  command  ;  with  whom  all  law  was 
tyranny,  and  all  order  restraint.  They  interrupted  all  useiul 
works  by  their  seditions  ;  provoked  the  peaceful  Indians  to  hos- 
tility ;  and  after  they  had  thus  drawn  down  nusery  and  warfare 
U|)on  their  own  heads,  and  overwhelmed  Columbus  with  the 
ruins  of  the  edifice  he  was  building,  tluiy  charged  him  with  he- 
ing  the  cause  of  the  confusion. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Spain  had  those  who  followed  in 
the  track  of  Columbus  possessed  his  sound  policy  and  liheral 
views.  The  New  World,  in  such  cases,  would  have  been  settled 
by  pacific  colonists,  and  civilized  by  enlightened  legishUois; 
instead  of  being  overrun  by  desi)erate  adventurers,  and  deso- 
lated by  avaricious  conquerors. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibility,  liable  to  groat  ex- 
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citcment,  to  sudden  and  strong  impressions,  an<l  powerful  im- 
pulses. He  was  naturally  irritalde  and  impetuous,  and  keenly 
sensible  to  injury  and  injusliec;  yet  the  quiekness  of  his  temper 
was  eounteraeted  by  the  benevolenee  and  generosity  of  his 
heart.  The  magnanimity  of  his  nature  shone  forth  through  all 
the  troubles  of  his  stormy  career.  Though  continually  outi-agcd 
in  his  dignity,  and  br.aved  in  the  exercise  of  his  command ; 
though  foiled  in  his  plans,  and  endangered  in  his  person  l)y  the 
seditions  of  turbulent  and  worthless  men,  and  that  too  at  times 
wlicn  suffering  under  anxiety  of  mind  and  anguish  of  body 
sullieiont  to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  yet  he  restrained  his 
valiant  and  indignant  spirit,  by  the  strong  powers  of  his  mind, 
and  brought  himself  to  forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  snpi)]i- 
cate ;  nor  should  we  fail  to  notice  how  free  he  was  from  all 
feeling  of  revenge,  how  ready  to  foi-give  and  forget,  on  tin; 
least  sign  of  repentance  and  atonement.  He  has  been  extolled 
for  his  skill  in  controlling  others  ;  but  far  greater  praise  is  due 
to  him  for  his  lirmness  in  governing  himself. 

His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible  to  all  kinds  of 
pleasurable  sensations  from  external  objects.  In  his  letters 
and  journals,  instead  of  detailing  circumstances  with  the  tech- 
nical precision  of  a  mere  navigator,  he  notices  the  beauties  of 
nature  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  a  painter.  As  he 
coasts  the  shores  of  the  New  World,  the  reader  participates  in 
tlic  enjoyment  with  which  he  describes  in  his  imperfect  but 
picturesque  Spanish,  the  varied  objects  around  him;  the  bland- 
ncss  of  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
fragrance  of  the  air,  "  full  of  dew  and  sweetness,"  the  verdure 
of  the  forests,  the  magnificence  of  the  trees,  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  limpidity  and  freshness  of  the  running 
streams.  New  delight  siu'ings  up  for  him  in  every  scene.  He 
extols  each  new  discovery  as  more  beautiful  than  the  last,  and 
each  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  ;  until,  with  his  simple 
earnestness,  he  tells  the  sovereigns  that,  having  spoken  so 
highly  of  the  preceding  islands,  he  fears  that  they  will  not 
credit  him,  when  he  declares  that  the  one  he  is  actually  describ- 
ing surpasses  them  all  in  excellence. 

In  the  same  ardent  and  unstudied  way  he  expresses  his  emo- 
tions on  various  occasions,  readily  affected  by  impulses  of  joy 
or  grief,  of  pleasure  or  indignation.  When  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  ingratitude  and  violence  of  worthless  men, 
he  often,  in  the  retirement  of  his  cabin,  gave  way  to  bursts  of 
Borrow,  and  relieved  his  overladen  heart  by  sighs  and  groans. 
When  be  returned  in  chains  to  Spain,  and  came  into  the  pres* 
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cnco  of  Isabella,  instead  of  continuing  tht;  lofty  pride  with 
which  lie  had  iiithorto  sustained  his  injuries,  in;  was  toiiclied 
witli  grief  and  tenderness  at  lier  synipaMiy,  anil  burst  forth  iuto 
sobs  and  tears. 

lie  was  devoutly  pious :  religion  mingled  with  the  whole 
course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  shone  forlii  in  his  most, 
private  and  unstudied  writings.  Whenever  he  made  any  gipjit 
discovery,  he  celebrated  it  by  solenuj  thanks  to  God.  Tlio 
voice  of  prayer  and  melody  of  praise  rose  from  his  sliips  wlicn 
they  first  beheld  the  New  Worhl,  and  his  first  action  on  laudint' 
was  to  prostrate  himstilf  upon  the  earth  and  return  tlianks'riv^ 
ings.  Every  evening  the  Sulve  Jicijhia  and  other  vesper  liyniiis 
were  chanted  by  his  crew,  and  masses  were  performed  in  tlio 
beautiful  groves  bordering  the  wild  shores  of  this  heathen  IiukI. 
All  his  great  enterprises  were  undertaken  in  the  name  of  tlio 
Holy  Trinity,  and  he  partook  of  the  comnumion  previous  to 
embarkation.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  cllicaey  of  v()\ts 
and  penances  and  pilgrimages,  and  resorted  to  them  in  times  of 
(lillicidly  and  danger.  The  religion  thus  deeply  seated  i,i  lus 
soul  diffused  a  sober  dignity  and  l)enign  composure  over  liis 
whole  demeanor.  His  language  was  pure  and  guarded,  and  free 
from  all  imprecations,  oaths  and  other  irreverent  exiiressions. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  his  piety  was  minified 
with  superstition,  and  darkened  by  the  bigotry  of  the  atie. 
Ho  evidently  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  all  nations  which 
did  not  acknowledge  the  Christian  faitli  were  desUlute  of 
natural  rights  ;  that  the  sternest  measures  might  I>e  used  foi- 
their  conversion,  and  the  severest  punishments  iullieted  ti|K)ii 
their  obstii-aey  in  unlx'lief.  In  this  spirit  of  bigotry  lie  eon^ld- 
ered  himself  justified  in  making  captives  of  tlie  Indians,  mid 
transporting  them  to  Spain  to  have  them  taught  the  doelrinesof 
Christianity,  and  in  selling  them  for  slaves  if  they  pretended  lu 
resist  his  invasions.  In  so  doing  he  sinned  against  the  ikiIuimI 
goodness  of  his  character,  aiul  against  the  feelings  w!iieh  ho 
bad  originally  entertained  iuul  expressed  toward  this  gentle 
and  hospitable  peojjle  ;  but  he  was  goaded  on  by  the  mercenary 
impatience  of  the  crown,  and  by  tlie  sneers  of  his  enemies  at 
the  unprofitable  result  of  his  enterprises.  It  is  but  justice  to 
his  character  to  observe,  that  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians 
thus  taken  in  battle  was  at  first  openly  countenanced  by  the 
crown,  and  that,  when  the  question  of  right  came  to  he  dis- 
cussed at  the  entreaty  of  the  (lueen,  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jurists  and  theologians  advocutcd  the  practice ;  no  that 
the  question  wad  finally  scttitd  in  favor  of  the  Indians  solely 
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by  the  luinianlty  of  iHabcUa.  Ak  the  vcneral)l(<  Riwhop  Las 
CftsaB  observes,  where  the  most  learned  tnen  have  doubted,  ills 
not  Hurprisinj^  that  an  uidearned  mariner  sliouUl  err. 

These  remarks,  in  palliation  of  the  conduct  (jf  Columbus,  are 
required  by  candor.  It  is  proper  to  show  him  in  connection 
with  the  age  in  which  ho  lived,  lest  the  errors  of  the  times  should 
be  considered  as  his  individual  faults.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  author,  however,  to  justify  Columbue  on  a  point  where 
it  is  inexcusable  to  err.  Lot  it  remain  a  blot  on  his  illustrious 
iitiine,  and  let  others  derive  a  lesson  from  it. 

We  liave  already  hinted  at  a  peculiar  trait  in  his  rich  and 
varied  character;  that  ardent  and  enthusiastic  ima<i;ination 
which  threw  a  magniliccnce  over  his  wiiole  course  of  thoujj;lit. 
llcrrera  intimates  that  he  had  a  talent  for  poetry,  and  some 
BJij^ht  traces  of  it  are  on  record  in  the  book  of  prophecies 
whidi  h(!  presented  to  the  Catholic  sovercifjjiis.  Hut  his  poetical 
tLMiiperamcnt  is  discernible  througliout  all  his  writings  and  in 
all  his  actions.  It  spread  a  goIdc:i  and  glorious  world  around 
him,  and  tinged  every  thing  with  its  own  gorgeous  colors.  It 
betrayed  him  into  visionary  speculations,  which  subjected  him 
to  the  sneers  and  cavillings  of  men  of  cooler  and  safer,  but  more 
fjrovclling  minds.  Such  were  the  conjectures  formed  on  the 
coast  of  Paria  about  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  situation  of 
the  terrestrial  paradise ;  about  the  mines  of  Ophir  in  Ilispaniola 
and  the  Aurea  Chcrsonesus  in  Veragua;  and  such  was  the 
heroic  scheme  of  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  pcpul- 
chre.  It  mingled  with  his  religion,  and  filled  his  mind  with 
solemn  and  visionary  meditations  on  mystic  passages  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  shadowy  portents  of  the  prophecies.  It 
exalted  his  otlice  in  his  eyes,  and  made  him  conceive  himself 
au  agent  sent  forth  upon  a  sublime  and  awful  mission,  subject 
to  iiniuilscs  and  supernatural  intimations  from  the  Deity  ;  such 
;i8  tiic  voice  which  he  imagined  spoke  to  him  in  comfort  amidst 
the  troubles  of  Ilispaniola  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  on  the 
disastrous  coast  of  Veragua. 

He  was  decidedly  a  visionary,  but  a  visionary  of  an  uncom- 
mon and  successfid  kind.  The  manner  in  which  his  ardent, 
imaginative,  and  mercurial  nature  was  controlled  bj'  a  power- 
ful judgment,  and  directed  by  ..n  acute  sagacity,  is  the  most 
extraordinary  feature  in  his  cliaracter.  Thus  governed,  his 
imagination,  instead  of  exhausting  itself  in  idle  flightg,  lout  aid 
to  his  judgment,  and  ena})led  hiin  to  form  conclusions  at  which 
common  minds  could  never  have  arrived,  nay,  which  they  could 
not  perceive  when  pointed  on.. 
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To  his  intcllpctiinl  vision  It  was  given  to  rend  the  sifrns  of  the 
times,  and  to  trace,  in  the  conjectures  anl  reveries  of  xust 
ages,  tlie  indications  of  an  unknown  world;  as  Hoolhsayera 
wen;  said  to  read  predictions  in  tlie  stars,  and  to  fonleil  events 
from  tlie  visions  of  tlie  niglit.  "  His  soul,"  observes  u  Spanish 
writer,  ''  was  superior  to  the  age  in  whicli  lie  lived.  lM>r  him 
was  reserved  the  great  enterprise  of  traversing  that  sea  which 
liad  given  rise  to  so  many  fables,  and  of  decipliering  the  mys- 
tery of  his  time.* 

With  all  the  visionary  fervor  of  his  imagination,  its  fondest 
flreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of  Hie 
real  grandeur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his  last  breath  lie  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the 
old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discovered  isoine  of 
the  wild  regions  of  the  Pkst.  He  8up|)Osed  Hisi)aniolii  U>  he  the 
ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  visited  by  the  ships  of  Solomon, 
and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia. 
What  visions  of  glory  would  have  broken  upon  his  mind 
could  he  have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discovered  a  new 
continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  World  in  nmgnilude, 
and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the  eartli  hithcrio 
known  by  civilized  man  !  And  how  wouhl  his  magnanimou:s 
spirit  have  been  consoled,  amidst  the  afllictions  of  age;  and  tlie 
cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public  and  the  injustice 
of  an  ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  anticipated  tlie  splendiil 
empires  which  were  to  spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he  hud 
discovered  ;  and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which 
were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  reuowu,  and  revere  and  bless  bic 
name  to  the  latest  posterity ! 

>  Cladera.    InTeitlgacionea  historias,  p.  43. 
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TBANSrORTATlON  OF  TrtR   HF.MAINS  OF  rOUTMntTS    mOM    BT.    DOMIK- 

(»()   TO  TIIK    HAVANA. 

At  Mm"  termination  of  a  war  hctwoon  France  and  Spain,  in  170r),  all  tlio 
Sp.'uiisii  possessions  in  tiio  island  of  IIis|)aniola  wore  ended  to  France,  by 
tilt'  lilli  iirlicit!  ot  tlic  treaty  of  peace.  To  assist  in  tlie  accomplishment  of 
tills  cession,  a  Spanish  s(|uadron  was  (icKpatelied  to  tlie  island  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  (commanded  by  Don  (iabriel  de  Aristizabal,  iient(!nant-gen- 
oriil  of  llie royal  armada.  On  the  II th of  December,  17!>r),  that  commanilor 
wrote  to  the  lield-marshal  and  {governor,  Don  Joa(|niii  (Garcia,  resident 
at  St.  Doiiiins{o,  that,  l>einK  informed  that  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
admiral  Don  Christopher  Columbus  lay  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  he 
fell  it  incumbent  on  liim  as  a  Spaniard,  and  as  commander-in-chief  of  his 
majesty's  S(|uadron  of  operations,  to  solicit  the  translation  of  the  ashes 
of  tliat-  hero  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  whicli  had  likewise  been  discovered  by 
liiiii,  ami  where  he  had  first  planted  the  standard  of  tlie  cross.  He  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  this  should  be  done  oflieially,  and  with  great  care 
and  formality,  tliat  it  might  not  remain  in  the  power  of  any  one,  by  a 
careless  transportation  of  these  honored  remains,  to  lose  a  relic  connected 
witii  an  event  which  formed  the  most  glorious  epoch  of  Spanish  history, 
and  that  it  nught  be  manifested  to  .all  nations  that  Sp.aniard8,  notwith- 
standing the  laps.;  of  ages,  never  ceased  to  p.ay  all  honors  to  the  remains 
of  that '*  worthy  and  .adventurous  general  of  the  seas;"  nor  abandoned 
tlifin,  when  the  v.arions  public  bodies,  representing  the  Spanish  dominion, 
emigrated  from  the  island.  As  he  had  not  time,  without  great  inconven- 
ience, to  consult  the  sovereign  on  this  subject,  lie  had  recourse  to  the  gov- 
ernor, as  royal  vice-patron  of  the  isLand,  hoping  that  his  solicitation  might 
be  granted,  and  the  remains  of  the  admiral  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  the 
island  of  (Uiba,  in  the  ship  San  Lorenzo. 

'I'll e  ge nitrous  wishes  of  this  high-minded  Spani<ird  met  with  wjvrm  con- 
currence on  the  part  of  the  governor.  He  informed  him,  in  reply,  that 
the  Duke  of  Ver.aguas,  lineal  succ^  sor  of  Columbus,  had  manifesteu  the 
same  solicitude,  and  had  sent  directions  th.'it  the  necessary  measures 
siioiilil  lie  taken  .at  his  expense;  and  had  at  the  s.ame  time  expressed  a 
wish  th.at  the  bones  of  the  Adelantado,  Don  Ijartholomew  Columbus, 
should  likewise  be  exhumed;  transm'tting  inscriptions  to  be  put  upon  the 
sepulchres  of  both.  He  added,  fiat  .ajthoiigii  the  king  had  given  no 
orders  on  the  suitject,  yet  the  j)roi)osition  \y\u'J.  so  accordant  with  the 
grateful  feelings  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  meeting  with  the  concurrence 
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of  all  the  authorities  of  the  island,  he  was  ready  on  his  part  to  carry  It 
into  execution. 

The  commandant-general  Aristizabal  thon  made  a  similar  coiiiniunica- 
tion  to  the  archbishop  of  C;ul)a,  Don  Fernando  I'ortillo  y  Torres,  wliose 
metropolis  was  then  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  hoping  to  receive  liis  coim- 
tnnance  and  aid  in  this  pious  undertaking. 

The  reply  of  the  archbishop  was  couched  in  terms  of  high  courtesy 
toward  tlie  gallant  conunander,  and  (hicp  reverciice  for  the  nu'inory  of 
(.'olumbus,  and  expressed  a  zeal  in  rendering  this  trilnile  of  gratitiule  and 
rospc^ct  to  the  remains  of  one  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  glory  of  tiio 
nation. 

The  persons  empowered  to  act  for  the  Duke  of  Vcraguas,  the  venerabit; 
(l",i.u  and  chapter  of  tlie  catliedral,  and  all  tiie  otinr  persons  and  aiulioi 
ilics  to  whom  Don  (Jabriel  de  Aristizabal  miule  .similar  eonuniinicalions, 
iiiauifested  the  same  eagerness  to  assist  in  tlie  performance  of  this  solemn 
ind  affecting  rite. 

The  worthy  commander  Aristizabal,  having  taken  all  these  preparatory 
Bteps  with  great  form  and  punctilio,  so  as  tliat  tiie  ceremony  siioiild  ho 
performed  in  a  public  and  striking  manner,  .suitable  to  tiie  fame  of  Coliuii- 
l)us,  tlie  whole  was  carried  into  ellect  with  becoming  pomj)  and  soleiiinit  v. 

On  the  20th  of  Deceml)er,  Hilo,  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
place,  the  dignitaries  of  tlie  eiiureh,  and  civil  and  military  olhcers,  asseiii- 
bicd  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral.  In  the  presence  of  lliis  august 
assemblage,  a  small  vault  was  opened  above  the  cliancel,  in  the  piuiciial 
wall  on  the  right  side  of  the  high  altar.  Within  were  found  the  fragments 
f>l'  a  l<'a(len  cotlin,  a  number  of  bones,  and  a  cpiantity  of  mould,  evidently 
I  he  remains  of  a  human  body.  Tliesc  were  carefully  collected  and  put 
into  a  case  of  gilded  lead,  about  half  an  ell  in  length  and  breadth,  and  a 
ihinl  in  height,  secured  by  an  iron  lock,  the  key  of  which  was  deliveicil 
to  the  archbishop.  The  case  was  encloseil  in  a  cothn  covered  with  black 
velvet,  and  ornamented  with  lace  and  fringe  of  gold.  The  whole  w.is 
thru  placed  in  a  temporary  tomb  or  mausoleum. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  another  grand  convocation  at  thecatbt;. 
.Iral,  when  the  vigils  and  masses  for  the  dead  w<'re  solemnly  chanted  by 
Ihc  archbishop,  accompanied  by  the  commandant-general  of  the  armada, 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars,  and  the  friars  of  the  Order  of  Mercy, 
together  with  the  rest  of  tlie  distinguisheil  assemblag '.  After  this  a  fun- 
eral sermon  was  preached  by  the  archbishop. 

On  the  same  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afti'rnoon,  the  codin  was  trans- 
ported to  the  ship  with  the  utmost  state  and  ceremony,  with  a  civil,  n^ 
ligio.is,  and  military  ])roc(!Ssion,  banuers  wrappeil  in  mourning,  rliants 
and  responses  and  ilischarges  of  artillery.  Tin'  most  distinguished  pi'i- 
sons  of  the  several  orders  took  turn  to  support  the  cotlin.  Tiie  key  was 
taken  with  great  formality  from  the  hands  of  the  arclibisho])  by  tlie  gov- 
ernor, and  given  into  the  hands  of  the  commander  of  the  armada,  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  the  governor  of  the  Havana,  to  be  held  in  dejiosil 
luitil  the  pleasure  of  the  king  should  l»e  known.  Theeoilin  was  receive  1 
on  board  of  a  brigantine  called  the  Discoverer,  wliieh,  wiili  all  Uw  otlier 
shipping,  displayed  mourning  signals,  and  saluted  the  remains  willi  the 
honors  paid  to  an  ;idmiral. 

From  tho  port  of  .St..  Domingo  the  cotlin  was  conveyed  to  the  hay  of 
Ocoa  and  there  tninsferied  to  tlie  ship  San  l,oreii/.(  It  wasaeeompanlcii 
by  a  portrait  of  Coiamlms,  sent  from  Spain  l)y  the  Dulu;  of  Veraguas,  to 
be  suspended  close  by  the  place  where  the  nnnains  of  his  illustrious  an- 
Cest(,.   .     ould  'k'  deposited. 

'J"hc  sliip  luiiiiedi.ilijjy  lii.nle  ouil,  .iiid  aiir.fil  at  ILiv.iii.i,  in  Ciilm,  on 
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tlip  hVh  of  January,  179(5.  IIito  the  sain(>.  deep  feeling  of  reverence  to 
till'  memory  of  the  diseovcrer  was  evinced.  The  principal  authorities 
rcpaii'cil  on  board  of  the  shij),  accoini)anied  by  tlie  superior  naval  and 
imlitary  oUicers.  Every  thing  was  conducted  with  the  same  circum- 
staiiLial  and  solemn  ceremonial.  The  remains  wen;  removed  with  great 
reverence,  and  placed  in  a  felucca,  in  wdiich  they  were  conveyed  to  land 
ill  tiie  midst  of  a  procession  of  three  columns  of  feluccas  and  boats  in 
till!  royal  service,  all  properly  decorated,  oontaiiiiug  distinguished  military 
ami  niiiiislerial  ollicers.  Two  feluccas  followed,  in  one  of  which  was  a 
marine  guard  of  honor,  with  mourning  banners  and  nuillled  drums;  and 
in  the  other  were  the  commaudant-general,  the  principal  minister  of 
marine,  and  the  military  staff.  In  passing  the  vessels  of  war  in  the 
iiaibor,  they  all  paid  the  honors  due  to  an  admiral  and  captain-general 
of  the  navy.  On  arriving  at  the  mole  the  remains  were  met  liy  the 
i^dvcn'or  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  the  generals  and  the  military 
stall'.  'l"l>»'  collin  was  tlieii  convi'ved,  between  hies  of  soldiery  which 
lineil  the  strc(!ts,  to  the  obcdisk,  in  tins  place  of  arms,  where  it  was  re- 
f(>ivL'il  in  a  hearse  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Here  the  remains  were  for- 
mally delivered  to  the  governor  ami  captain-general  of  the  island,  the  key 
^jvcn  up  to  him,  tlie  collin  opened  and  examined,  and  the  safe  transporta- 
Fion  of  its  contents  authenticated.  This  ceremony  being  concluded,  it 
wascoiiveyeil  in  grand  procession  and  with  the  utmost  pomp  to  the  cathe- 
dral. Masses  and  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  (lead  were  performed  by 
tliC  bishop,  and  the  mortal  remains  of  Columbus  deposited  with  great 
reverence  in  the  wall  on  the  right  side  of  the  grand  altar.  "All  these 
honors  and  ceremonies,"  says  the  document,  from  whence  this  notice  is 
(lim'sled,^  "  were  attended  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dignitaries,  the 
public  bodies  and  all  tin;  nobility  and  gentry  of  Havana,  in  proof  of  the 
liii;h  estimation  and  respectful  remembrance  in  which  they  held  the  hero 
who  had  (liscov(>rc(l  the  New  World,  and  had  been  the  first  to  plant  the 
standard  of  the  cross  on  that  island." 

This  is  the  last  occasion  that  the  Spanish  naficm  has  had  to  testify  its 
feoliims  toward  the  memory  of  Columbus,  and  it  is  with  deep  satisfaction 
that  the  author  of  this  work  has  been  able  to  cite  at  large  a  ceremonial 
.so  s(demn,  alTecting,  and  noble  in  its  details,  and  so  honorable  to  the 
naliiinal  character. 

When  w(!  read  (»f  tin;  remains  of  Columbus,  thus  conveyed  from  the 
port  of  St.  Domingo,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  as 
sicred  national  relics,  with  civic  and  military  pomp,  and  high  religious 
oi'irinonial;  the  most  dignified  and  illustrious  men  striving  who  most 
sboiild  jiay  them  revere?ic<',  wi'  cannot  l)ut  rellect  that  it  was  from  this 
very  port,  he  was  carritnl  olT  loaded  with  ignominious  chains,  blasted 
apjianiiily  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  followed  by  the  revilings  of  the 
i-alilile.  .Such  honors,  it  is  true,  are  nothing  to  the  dead,  nor  can  they 
atone  to  the  heart,  now  dust  and  ashes,  for  all  the  wrongs  and  sorrows 
it  may  have  suffered;  but  they  speak  vidiimes  of  comfort  to  the  illustrious, 
yel  slandered  and  persecuted  living,  encouraging  them  bravely  to  bear 
with  ipi'esent  injuries,  by  showing  them  how  true  merit  outlives  all 
calinnuy,  and  receives  its  glorious  reward  in  the  admiration  of  after 
iL'es. 


>  Nrtvurieto.  Colcc.,  lorn.  ii.  p.  805. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE   DESCENDANTS  OF  COMIMIllTS. 

On  the  death  of  Cohnnhus  his  son  Dioj^o  succeedo'!  to  liis  ri^'ils  m 
viceroy  and  governor  of  llie  New  World,  according  to  th<>  <'xiircssCa,  Jtn. 
lations  between  the  sovereigns  and  his  fatlier.  He  appears  by  i;,(, 
general  consent  of  historians  to  have  been  a  nuni  of  great  integrity,  oi 
respedalile  talents,  and  of  a  frank  and  generous  natun;.  lienora  spciiks 
repeatedly  of  tlie  gentleness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  proiionnccs 
him  of  a  noble  disposition,  and  without  deceit.  This  abseiiec  of  ,iii 
guile  fre(|uently  laid  liim  open  to  the  stratagems  of  crafty  m(ii.  grown  old 
in  deception,  who  riMidered  his  life  a  continued  series  of  enibarrassnienis- 
but  the  prol)ity  of  his  ch.aracter,  with  the  irresistible  power  of  trutii,  lion; 
him  through  ditliculties  in  which  more  politic  and  subtle  men  wuiild 
have  been  enlangled  and  completely  lost. 

Innnediately  after  the  death  of  the  admiral,  Don  Diego  came  forward 
as  lineal  successor,  and  urged  the  restitution  of  tlie  family  oHices  and 
j)rivileges,  which  liad  been  suspended  during  tlie  latter  years  of  ins 
father's  life.  If  the  cold  and  wary  Ferdinand,  however,  could  forgot  his 
obligations  of  gratitude  and  justice  to  Cohnnbus,  he  had  less  ditlieuity  in 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of  his  sou.  For  two  years  \)m\ 
Diego  pressed  his  suit  with  fruitless  diligence.  He  felt  the  apparent 
distrust  of  the  monarch  the  more  sensibly,  from  having  beiiii  bionglil  np 
under  his  eye,  as  a  page  in  the  royal  household,  where  liis  charade, 
ought  to  i>e  well  known  and  appreciated.  At  length,  on  the  return  of 
Ferdinand  from  Naples  in  ir>()S,  lie  put  to  him  a  direct  (piestion,  with  tho 
frankness  attributed  to  his  character.  He  demanded  '"  why  his  majesty 
would  not  grant  to  him  as  a  favor,  ihat  which  was  his  right,  and  v'iy  lie 
hesitated  to  confide  in  tho  fidelity  of  one  who  had  been  reared  in  his 
liouse."  Ferdinand  replied  that  he  could  fully  confide  in  liini,  but  iDiiid 
not  repose  so  great  a  trust  at  a  venture  in  his  children  and  successors 
To  this  Don  Diego  rejoined,  that  it  was  contrary  to  alt  justice  and  reason 
to  make  him  sulTer  for  the  siiib  of  his  children,  who  might  never  Ije 
born.' 

Still,  though  he  had  reason  and  jusliro  on  his  side,  the  young  admiral 
found  it  iini)ossible  to  bring  the  wary  monarch  to  aconii)l;ance.  Findini; 
all  appeal  to  all  his  iileas  of  e(iuity  or  sentiments  of  generosity  m  vain, 
lie  soiuited  permission  to  pursue  his  claim  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
law.  The  king  could  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request,  and  Don  Dieijo 
coniinenced  a  i)rocess  against  King  PVnlinand  before  the  coiineil  of  tlie 
Indies,  founded  on  the  repealtnl  capitulations  between  the  crown  and  his 
father,  and  embracing  all  the  dignities  and  immunities  ceded  by  lliein. 

OiK!  ground  of  opposition  to  thes(!  claims  was,  that  if  the  ea]iitiilati()n, 
made  by  the  sovereigns  in  1492,  had  granted  a  perpetual  vieeroyalty  to 
the  iidmiral  and  his  heirs,  such  grant  could  not  stand  ;  being  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  to  an  express  law  i)romulgate(l  in  Tuledo 
in  14S()  ;  wheriMU  it  was  ordained  that  no  oilice,  involving  tliii  ailniinis- 
tration  of  justice,  should  be  given  in  i)erpetuity;  that  llierefore,  the  viee- 
royalty granted  to  tlie  admiral  could  only  have  been  for  his  life;  and 
that  e>'en,  during  that  term,  it  had  justly  been  taken  from  liiii'  for  his 
misconduct.     That  such  concessions  were  contrary  to  the  inherent  pre- 
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roeatives  of  the  crown,  of  whieli  the  government  could  not  direst  itself. 
To  this  Don  Diego  replie<l,  that  as  to  the  validity  of  the  capitulation,  it 
was  a  binding  contract,  and  none  of  its  privileges  ought  to  be  restricted. 
That  as  by  royal  schedules  dated  in  Villa  Franca,  June  2d,  I'M),  and  Alma- 
zan,  August  28th,  1507,  it  had  been  ordered  that  he,  Don  Diego,  shouW 
receive  the  tenths,  so  equally  ought  the  other  privileges  to  be  accorded  to 
him.  As  to  the  allegation  that  his  father  liad  been  deprived  of  his  vice- 
royalty  for  his  demerits,  it  was  contrary  to  all  truth.  It  had  been  auda- 
city on  the  part  of  Bobadilla  to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain  in  loOO,  and 
contrary  to  the  will  and  command  of  the  sovereigns,  as  was  proved  by 
their  letter,  dated  from  Valencia  de  la  Torre  in  1502,  in  which  they 
expressed  grief  at  his  arrest,  and  assured  him  that  it  should  be  redressed, 
and  his  privileges  guarded  entire  to  himself  and  his  children. ^ 

This  memorable  suit  was  commenced  in  1508,  and  continued  for  several 
years.  In  the  course  of  it  the  claims  of  Don  Diego  were  disputed,  like- 
wise, on  the  plea  that  his  father  was  not  the  original  discoverer  of  Terra 
Firiiia,  but  only  subsequently  of  certain  portions  of  it.  Tliis,  however, 
was  completely  controverted  by  overwhelming  testimony.  The  claims  of 
Don  Diego  were  nunutely  discussed  and  rigidly  examined,  and  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  his  favor,  while  it 
reflected  honor  on  the  justice  and  independence  of  that  body,  silenced 
many  jietly  cavilers  at  the  fair  fame  of  (,'oluinbus.'^  Notwithstanding 
this  decision,  the  wily  monarch  want(!d  neither  means  nor  pretexts  to 
delay  the  ceding  of  such  vast  powers,  so  repugnant  to  his  cautious 
policy  The  young  admiral  was  finally  indebted  for  his  success  in  tliis 
suit  to  previous  success  attain(>d  in  a  suit  of  a  different  nature.  He  had 
become  enamoured  of  Dofia  Maria  ile  Toledo,  daughter  of  Fernando  de 
Toledo,  ,;rand  commander  of  Leon,  and  niece  to  i)on  Fadrique  Toledo, 
the  celel'-rated  Duke  of  Alva,  diief  favorite  of  the  king.  This  was  aspir- 
ing to  a  high  connection  The  father  and  uncle  of  the  lady  were  the 
most  powerful  grandees  of  the  proud  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  cousins 
German  to  Ferdinand.  The  glory,  however,  which  ("olumbus  had  left 
behind,  rested  upon  his  children,  and  t)ie  claims  of  Don  Diego,  recently 
oontirmed  by  the  council,  involved  dignities  and  wealth  suflicient  to 
rais(!  him  to  a  level  with  the  loftiest  alliance.  He  found  no  ditliculty  in 
ol)laiiiiiig  the  hand  of  the  lady,  and  thus  was  the  foreign  family  of 
Columbus  ingrafted  on  one  of  the  proudest  races  of  Spain.  The 
natural  consequences  followed.  Diego  had  secured  that  magical  power 
called  "connections;"  and  the  favor  of  Ferdinand,  which  had  been  so 
long  withheld  from  him,  as  the  .son  of  Columbus,  shone  upon  him, 
though  coldly,  as  l]u\  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  father  and 
uncle  of  his  bride  succeeded,  though  with  great  ditliculty,  in  conquering 
the  repugnance  of  the  monarch,  and  after  all  he  but  granted  in  part  the 
justice  tiiey  required.  He  ceded  to  Don  Diego  niereiy  the  dignities  and 
powers  enjoyed  by  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  who  was  recalled,  and  he 
cautiously  withheld  the  title  of  viceroy. 

The  recall  of  Ovando  was  not  merely  a  measure  to  make  room  for  Don 
Diego;  it  was  the  tardy  performance  of  a  promise  made  to  Isabella  on  her 
death-bed.  The  expiring  (|U(>en  had  demand"d  it  as  a  punishment  for 
the  massacre  of  her  poor  Indian  subjects  at  Xaragua,  and  the  criud  and 
ignominious  execution  of  the  female  caciciut!  Anacaona.  Thus  retribu- 
tion was  continually  yoing  its  rounds  in  tlie  checkered  ilestinies  of  this 
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island,  which  has  ovor  prpsontcd  a  little  epitome  of  human  history,  itj 
errors  and  crimes,  and  consequent  disasters. 

In  complyins  witli  the  request  of  the  (pieen,  however,  Ferdinand  was 
favorable  toward  Ovando.  lie  did  not  feeJ  the  same  generous  syiiijjathies 
with  his  late  consort,  and,  however  Ovando  had  sinned  against  humanity 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians,  he  had  b^cn  a  vigilant  oflioer,  and  lijs 
very  oppressions  had  in  general  proved  proiitable  to  the  crown.  Fonji- 
nand  directed  that  the  Heijt  which  took  out  the  new  governor  slioulil 
return  under  the  command  of  Ovando,  and  that  he  should  retain  nmiis- 
turbed  enjoyment  of  any  properly  or  Indian  slaves  that  niiglii  be  found 
in  his  possession.  Some  have  represented  Ovando  as  a  man  far  from 
msrcenary;  that  the  wealth  wr\ing  from  Iho  miseries  of  the  natives  wiis 
for  his  sovereign,  not  for  himself;  and  it  is  intimated  that  one  secret  cause 
of  his  disgrace  was  his  having  made  an  enemy  of  the  all-powerful  and 
unforgiving  Fonseca.' 

The  new  admiral  embarked  at  St.  Imcar,  .lune  0th,  t.'iOO,  with  his  wife, 
his  brother  Don  Fernando,  who  was  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  liiui 
been  well  educated,  and  his  two  uiH'les,  Don  Bartholomew  and  Don  l)ioi;o, 
They  were  accoiniianied  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  cavaliers,  wiih  tiioir 
wives,  and  of  young  ladie>  of  rank  and  family,  more  distinguished,  it  is 
hinted,  for  high  l)!oi)d  than  large  fortune,  and  who  were  sent  out  to  lind 
wealthy  husbands  in  the  New  World. - 

Though  the  king  had  not  gratited  Don  Diego  the  dignity  of  viceroy,  tlio 
title  was  generally  giv(Mi  to  him  b>  courtesy,  and  his  wife  was  universally 
addressed  by  that  of  vice-queen, 

Don  Diego  commenced  his  rule  with  a  degree  of  splemlor  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  colony.  The  vice-nueen,  who  was  a  lady  of  gnat  desert, 
surrounded  by  the  noble  cavaliers  and  the  young  ladies  of  family  who  had 
come  in  her  retinue,  established  a  sort  of  court,  which  threw  a  degree  of 
lustre  over  the  half-savage  island.  'I'he  young  ladies  were  soon  inarricd 
to  the  wealthiest  colonists,  and  contribuled  greatly  to  soften  tliose  rude 
manners  which  had  grown  up  in  a  state  of  society  hitherto  desliiuie  of 
the  salutary  restraint  and  pleasing  decorum  produced  by  female  inlhiencc, 

Don  Diego  had  considered  his  ai)iu)intnient  in  tlu'  light  of  a  viceroyalty, 
hut  the  king  soon  took  measures  whiidi  showed  that  he  adnutled  of  no 
such  pretension.  AVithout  any  reference  to  Don  Diego,  h(-  divided  tlie 
coast  of  Darien  iiit)  two  great  provinces,  separated  by  an  imaginary  liiu; 
running  through  llic  GuU'  of  Uraba,  aiipoinliiig  Alonzo  de  Ojcda  govmi- 
or  of  the  casLern  province,  which  he  called  \e\v  Andalusia,  and  Dii^o  d  ■ 
Nicuessa,  r-overnor  of  the  western  i)rovince.  whixdi  iiududed  the  ri(di  coa.i 
of  Veragua,  and  which  he  called  ('astilla  d(d  (no,  or  (luldcn  Caslilc.  Hal 
the  monarcli  been  swayeil  by  principles  of  justici;  and  gratitude,  liic  sciile- 
ment  of  this  coast  would  have  been  given  to  the  Adelantado,  Don  llar- 
tholonunv  Columluis,  .'ho  had  assisted  In  the  discovery  of  the  country. 
and,  together  with  his  brother  the  adniiral,  had  sull'ercd  so  gri'atly  ir  llic 
enterprise.  Evi'ii  his  superior  abilitii-s  f<»r  the  task  sliouhl  have  [leinti'il 
him  out  to  till' poll. 'y  of  the  monarch;  but  the  cautious  and  calculating 
Fiirdinand  knew  the  lofty  sjjirit  of  the  Adelantado,  and  that  he  wo.dd  he 
disposed  to  demand  high  and  ilignilied  terms,  lie  passed  him  bj,  there- 
fore, and  ])referred  more  eager  and  accommodat.iiig  adventuitirs. 

Don  Diego  was  greatly  aggrieved  at  lliis  measure,  thus  adopt(  il  without 
Ids  particii)ation  or  knowh'dge.  He  justly  considered  it  an  in'.ringciiieiit 
of  the  caidtulations  granted  and  repcUc  lly  coiiliruied  to  Iii.s  father  aiiJ 


'  ( 'liaileviii:;.  Ill  ^<ll|lli^,  v.  I.  [..  VT'J ,  iil. 
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his  heirs.     lie  had  further  vexations  and  difficuUles  with  respect  to  the 
government  of  the  island  of  St.   Juan,  or  I'orto  liieo,  whicli  was  con- 
quered and  settled  about  this  time;  but  after  a  variety  of  Cl-oss  purposes 
the  oUieers  whom  he  appointed  were  uUimately  recognized  by  the  crown! 

Like  his  father,  he  h;ul  to  contend  with  malignant  factions  in  his  gov^ 
eminent;  for  the  enemies  of  the  father  transferred  their  enmity  to  the 
son.  There  was  one  Miguel  I'asamonte,  tlie  king's  treasurer,  who  be- 
came Ids  avowed  enemy,  under  the  sup;i,  rt  and  chiefly  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Bishop  Konseca,  who  continued  to  the  son  the  implacable  hostility 
which  lie  had  manifested  to  the  father.  A  variety  of  trivial  circumstances 
contrilMited  to  embroil  him  with  some  of  the  petty  officers  of  the  colony, 
and  there  was  a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  lioldan  who  arrayed  them- 
selves against  him.^ 

Two  factions  soon  arose  in  the  island;  one  of  the  admiral,  the  other  of 
the  treasurer  Pasamonte.  The  latter  affected  to  call  themselves  the  party 
of  the  king.  They  gavt>  all  jiossibh;  molestation  to  Don  Diego,  and  sent 
home  the  most  virulent  and  absurd  misrepresentations  of  his  conduct. 
Among  others,  tli(!y  represented  a  large  house  with  many  windows  which 
he  was  building,  as  intended  for  a  fortress,  and  assertc<l  that  he  had  a 
design  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  the  island.  King  Ferdinand,  who 
was  now  advancing  in  years,  had  devolved  the  affairs  of  the  Indies  in  a 
<rreat  measure  on  Fonseca,'^  who  had  superintended  them  from  the  first, 
am!  lie  was  greatly  guided  by  the  advice  of  that  prelate,  which  was  not 
lik(dy  to  lie  favorable,  to  the  deseendants  of  Columbus.  The  complaints 
from  Ihe  colonies  were  so  artfully  enforced,  therefore,  that  he  established 
in  I.'.IO  a  sovereign  court  at  St.  Domingo,  called  the  royal  audience,  to 
which  an  appeal  might  be  made  from  all  sentences  of  the  admiral,  even 
in  (.'ases  reserved  hitherto  exclusively  for  the  crown.  Don  Diego  con- 
sidered this  a  suspicious  and  injurious  measure  intended  to  demolish  his 
anihority. 

Frank,  open,  and  uususi)ieious,  the  young  admiral  was  not  formed  for 
a  contest  with  the  crafty  politicians  i.rrayed  against  him,  who  were  ready 
and  adroit  in  seizing  upon  ids  slightest  errors,  and  magnifying  them  into 
crimes.  Dillieulties  were  multiplied  in  his  path  whicji  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  overcome.  lie  had  entered  upon  odiee  full  of  magnanimous 
ii  eiitions,  determineil  to  ]Hit  an  end  to  oppression,  and  correct  all  aliuses; 
allgooil  men  therefore  had  rejoiced  at  his  appointment;  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  overrated  his  strength,  and  undervalued  the  dillieulties  await- 
ing' him.  lie  calculated  from  his  own  good  heart,  but  he  had  no  iilea  of 
the  wicked  hearts  of  others,  lie  was  ojiposcd  to  the  repartimientos  of 
Indiaus,  that  soun-e  of  all  kint.s  of  inhumanity;  but  he  found  all  the  men 
of  wcidtli  in  th((  colony,  and  most  of  the  iiufiortant  persons  of  the  court, 
interested  in  maintaining  them.  lie  perceived  that  the  attempt  to  abolish 
them  would  be  dangerous,  and  the  result  rjuestionahle;  at  the  same  time 
this  abuse  was  the  source  of  immense  prolit  to  himself.  Self-interest, 
therefore,  combined  with  other  considerations,  and  what  at  lirst  appeared 
dillieult.  seemed  presently  iinpraeticable.  The  repartimientos  continued 
jitlu!  state  in  which  lit!  found  them,  excepting  that  he  removed  su(di  of 
tlie  superinteiiihuts  as  had  been  cruel  and  oppressive,  and  substituted 
men  of  liis  own  appointment,  who  probably  proved  ecpially  worthless. 
His  friends  were  disappointed,  his  enemies  encouraged;  a  hue  and  cry 
was  raised  against  him  by  the  friends  of  those  he  had  displaced;  and  it 
was  even  said  that  if  Ovaiido  had  not  died  about  this  time,  he  would  have 
been  sent  out  to  supplant  Don  Diego. 


'  lltMiLMu,  iltiiul.  i.  nil.  vii.  cup.  lii. 
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The  stil)jiia;ation  and  settlement  of  I  lie  Island  of  Cuba,  in  1510,  was  a 
fortunate  event  in  the  administration  of  llic  present  admiral.  Uo  con- 
gratulated King  Ferdinand  on  having  ae(iuin'd  the  largest  and  most  iu-an 
tiful  island  in  the  world  without  losing  a  single  man.  The  iMlciligonce 
M'as  highly  aeceptahle  to  tiie  king;  but  it  was  aeeompanied  by  a  i,'reai 
nun\ber  of  complaints  against  tin;  a<lmiral.  Little  affection  as  Kcnlinaiwl 
felt  for  Don  Diego,  he  was  still  aware  that  most  of  these  representations 
weiv  false,  and  had  their  origin  in  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  eMenii(«, 
lie  jtulged  it  expedient,  however,  in  1512,  to  send  out  Don  Uaitliuloinew 
Columbus  with  miiuite  instruelions  to  his  nepliew  the  admiral. 

Don  Hartholomew  still  retained  the  olliee  of  Adelantado  of  the  Indies- 
although  Ferdinand,  rhrongh  sellish  motives,  detained  him  in  Spain] 
while  he  employed  inferior  nu'ii  in  voyages  of  tliscovery.  lie  now  added 
to  his  appointments  the  i)roperty  and  government  of  the  little  island  of 
Mona  during  life,  and  assigned  him  a  repartinuento  of  two  hundred  In- 
dians, with  the  superintemiepce  of  the  mines  wliioli  might  be  discovered 
in  Cuba;  can  office  which  proved  very  lucrative.' 

Among  the  instructions  given  by  tlu^  king  to  Don  Diego,  he  directed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  Dominican  friars,  the 
labor  of  the  natives  should  be  reduced  to  one-third;  that  negro  slaves 
should  be  proeure<l  from  (luinea  as  a  ndief  to  the  Indians,-'  and  tliiU 
Carib  slaves  should  be  brandtHl  on  the  leg,  to  prevent  other  Indians  from 
being  confounded  with  them  and  subjected  to  harsh  treatment.-^ 

The  two  governors,  Ojeda  and  Nicuessa,  whom  the  Mug  had  appointed 
to  colonize  and  comnnuid  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  i'erra  Firiiia.  hav- 
ing failed  in  their  undertaking,  the  .sovereign,  in  151-:,  wroU;  to  llispaniola, 
permitting  the  Adelantach),  I)on  Bartholomew,  i',  so  inclined,  to  take 
charge  of  settling  the  coast  of  Veragua,  and  to  i',';s'n-n  that  country  under 
the  admiral  Don  Diego  ciiformaltly  to  liis  privileges.  IIa<l  the  kinL;  con- 
stdted  his  own  interest,,  and  the  def.ivnce  due  to  the  talents  and  services 
of  the  Adelantado,  this  meiisii'/e  would  have  been  taken  at  an  earlier  date. 
It  was  now  too  'ate:  illness  prevented  Don  Bartholomew  from  executing 
the  enterprise,  and  his  activi'  and  toilsome  life  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Many  calinv.nies  having  been  sent  home  to  Spain  by  I'asamonle  and 
other  enemies  of  Don  Diego,  and  various  measin'(!S  l)cing  taken  by  gov- 
ernment, winch  he  conceiveo  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  injurious  lo 
his  privileg<'s,  he  requested  and  obtained  ])ermission  to  repair  lo  court, 
that  he  might  explain  and  viinlicate  his  (-onduet.  He  deparl(!d,  accord- 
ingly, on  April  Itth,  1515.  leaving  the  Adelantado  with  the  vice-cpieen 
Dorta  Maria.  He  was  rec(!ivi>d  with  great  honor  by  the  king,  and  he  merited 
such  a  reception.  He  iiad  succeeded  in  every  enterprise  he  had  inuler- 
laken  or  directed.  The  p(!arl  fishery  had  been  suc("essfully  estal)lislied  on 
the  coast  of  Cubagua;  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  of  .Ianiai(-a  had  been  sidi- 
jecleil  and  brought  under  (ullivation  without  bloodshed;  his  conduct  as 
governor  had  been  upright;  and  he  had  only  excited  thi!  representations 
made  against  him,  by  endeavoring  to  lessen  the  oppression  of  the  natives. 
The  king  ordere<l  that  all  processes  against  him  in  the  court  of  appeal 
and  elsewhere,  for  damages  done  to  individuals  in  regulating  the  reparti- 
micntos,  should  be  discoiitimied,  and  the  cases  sent  to  himself  for  con- 
sideration. But  with  all  these  favors,  as  the  admiral  claimed  a  share  of 
the  protUs  of  the  provinces  of  Castil  la  del  ( )ro,  saying  that  it  was  discovered 
by  his  father,  as  the  names  of  its  places,  such  as  Nombre  de  Dies,  I'orlo 
Bello,  and  el  Iletrete,  plainly  proved,  the  king  ordered  that  interrogato- 
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nba,  in  inio,  was  a 

lulniiral.  Ho  oon- 
;ost  and  most  Iwau 
Tlic  inl('llif,'oiice 
[il)iinic(l  l)y  a  ureal 
'ctiui;  as  Fcrdinaiid 
icsc  r<'i)rcst'iitati()ns 
ivy  <>r  luH  ('iiciiii(w, 

Don   BaitliDloinew 

admiral. 

tado  of  the  Indies- 
UMJ  liim  in  Spain,' 
■ry.     lie  now  added 

the  little  island  of 
of  two  hundred  In- 
night  be  discovered 

Diego,  he  directed 
uminioan  friars,  the 
;  that  negro  slaves 
Indians,''  and  that 
otiicr  Indians  from 
reatnuint.'* 
Mng  had  aijpointnd 
I  'IN'rra  Firinu.  liav- 
wrot«!  to  Miapaniola, 
io  inclined,  to  take 
1  that  country  under 
Mad  the  kini;  eon- 
talents  and  services 
■n  at  an  earlier  date, 
new  from  executing 
•awing  to  a  close. 
I  liy  I'asamonle  and 
heing  taken  liy  ;,'()v- 
ty,  and  injurious  lo 
I  to  repair  to  court, 
le  de])arted,  acconl- 
with   the  vice-(|ueen 
king,  and  he  nicritiMJ 
[)fis(^  \\o  had  under- 
sfidly  estahlislied  on 
laica  had  lieen  sub- 
hed;  his  conduct  as 
the  re))resentatioiix 
ssion  of  the  natives. 
the  court  of  appeal 
;ulatitig  the  reparti- 
to  himself  for  con- 
clainw'd  a  share  of 
nit  it  was  discovered 
uhre  (le  Dios,  I'orto 
Bd  that  interrogato- 
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rl::  should  be  made  among  the  mariners  who  had  sailed  with  Christopher 
Columbus,  in  the  hope  of  proving  that  he  had  not  discovered  the  coast  of 
Darien  nor  the  Gulf  of  Uraba.  "Thus,"  adds  Ilerrera,  "  Don  Diego  was 
always  involved  in  litigations  with  the  fiscal,  so  that  he  might  truly  say 
that  he  was  heir  to  the  troubles  of  his  fatlier."* 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  Don  Diego  from  St.  Domingo,  his  uncle, 
Pon  Uartholoinew,  ended  his  active  and  laborious  life.  No  particulars 
are  given  of  his  death,  nor  is  there  mention  made  of  his  age,  which  must 
have  been  advanced.  King  Ferdinand  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  con- 
cern at  the  event,  for  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  character  and  talents 
of  the  Adelantado:  "a  man,"  says  Ilerrera,  "of  not  less  worth  than  his 
brother  the  admiral,  and  who  if  he  had  been  employed,  would  have  given 
great  proofs  of  it;  for  he  was  an  excellent  seaman,  valiant  and  of  great 
heart."  ^  Charlevoix  attributes  the  inaction  in  which  Don  Bartholomew 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  for  several  years,  to  th'i  jealousy  and  parsi- 
mony of  the  king.  He  found  the  house  already  too  powerful ;  and  the 
Adelantado,  had  he  discovered  Mexico,  was  a  man  to  make  as  good  con- 
ditions as  liad  been  made  by  the  admiral  his  brother.^  It  was  said,  ob- 
served Ilerrera,  that,  the  king  rather  prefwrred  to  employ  him  in  his 
European  affairs,  though  it  could  only  have  been  to  divert  him  from  other 
objects.  On  his  death  the  king  resumed  to  himself  the  island  of  Mona, 
which  be  had  given  to  him  for  life,  and  transferred  his  repartlmiento  of 
two  hundred  Indians  to  the  vice-queen  Dofia  Maria. 

While  the  admiral  Don  Diego  was  pressing  for  an  audience  in  his  vindi- 
ration  at  court,  King  Ferdinand  died,  on  the  2;3d  of  January,  1510.  His 
grandson  and  successor,  Prince  Charles,  afterward  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  was  in  Flanders.  The  government  rested  for  a  time  with  Cardinal 
Xinienes,  who  would  not  undertake  to  decide  on  the  repres(!ntations  and 
claims  of  the  admiral.  It  was  not  until  1020  that  he  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  a  recognition  of  his  innocence  of  all  the  charges 
against  liini.  The  emperor  finding  that  what  I'asamonte  and  his  party 
had  written  were  notorious  calunuiies,  ordered  Don  Diego  to  resume  his 
charge,  although  the  process  with  the  fiscal  was  still  pending,  and  that 
Pasanionte  should  be  written  to,  requesting  lum  to  forget  all  past  passions 
and  differences,  and  to  enter  into  amicable  relations  with  Don  Diego. 
Among  other  acts  of  indemnification  he  acknowledged  his  right  to  exer- 
cise his  office  of  viceroy  and  governor  in  the  island  of  llispaniola,  and  in 
all  parts  discovered  by  his  father.*  Ilis  authority  was,  however,  much 
diminished  by  new  regulations,  and  a  supervisor  appointed  over  him'with 
the  right  to  give  information  to  the  council  against  him,  but  with  no 
other  powers.  Don  Diego  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  Septenibor,  lo^O, 
and  on  his  arrival  at  St.  IJomingo,  finding  that  several  of  the  governors, 
presunnng  on  his  long  absence,  had  arrogated  to  themselves  independ- 
ence, ami  bad  abused  their  powers,  he  immediately  sent  persons  to  suiter- 
sede  them,  and  demanded  an  account  of  their  administration.  Tins 
made  him  a  host  of  active  and  powerful  enemies  both  in  the  ccdonies  and 
in  Spain. 

(Jonsiderable  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  island  of  llispaniola  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  admiral.  The  mines  bad  fallen  into  neglect,  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  having  been  fotmd  a  more  certain  source  of 
wealth.     It  became  a  by-word  in  Spain  that  the  magnificent  palaces 
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''  •  :  J  by  Charlos  V.  at.  Mii<lri(I  and  Toledo  woro  built  of  tbo  siij;nr  of 
Iii-!<;i!i  ila.  Slaves  had  bt'cu  imported  in  tc?-i>at,  numbers  from  Africa 
fM'iii'.;  J  iMid  more  serviceable  in  llie  etdture  of  the  cane  lli;ui  t.lie  f(Tl)|('i 
J.  !  Itans.  ""ho  treatmeul,  of  the  poor  nej^rocs  was  cruel  in  l,h(i  extreme- 
iUid  thuy  i'  .  to  have  had  n(j  advocates  even  I'lmouf;  tlie  hinnane.  'I'lij! 
slavery  of  the  iudians  had  been  founded  on  the  ri^dit.  of  the  slroiiR;  Imi' 
it  was  thoui^ht  that  the  neE;rocs,  from  their  color,  wore  born  to  slavery- 
and  Miat  from  iu'lng  boii!,'bt  and  sold  in  their  own  coinitry,  it  was  their 
natural  'condition.  Tlious;!!  a  jiatient  and  onduriui^  race,  the  barl)arilie3 
inllicl<(l  on  tliem  at  len,"ii  roused  them  to  reviMitje,  and  on  the  L'Tlli  nf 
Dec  inber,  VrlM,  there  was  the  first  African  revolt  in  llispaniola.  It  he- 
l^ai  in  a  su!.;ar  plantation  of  the  Admiral  Don  Dieijo,  where  about  twenty 
slaves,  joined  by  an  c(|ual  ntunl)or  from  a  ueinhltorin'j;  plant;itioii,  trot 
jiossession  of  arms,  n.se  on  then'  superintendents,  massacred  ibiiu,  and 
sallied  forth  upon  Ihecoiuitry.  It  was  their  niteution  to  pMlai^e  certain 
l)lantations,  lo  kill  the  whites,  ro  enforce  themselves  by  frecinj:  tlicir  couii- 
tryrneu,  and  either  lo  possess  tliemselves  of  the  town  of  Aj^ua,  or  In 
escape  to  the  mountains. 

Don  Dicj;o  sta  out  from  St.  Domingo  in  soardi  of  the  rebels,  followed 
by  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  On  the  second  day  he  stopped 
on  the  banks  of  llu!  iiiver  Ni/.ao  to  rest  his  party  and  suffer  re-eiiforee- 
ments  to  overtake;  him.  Here  one  Meli'lier  de  Castro,  who  accompanied 
the  admiral,  learned  that  the  negroes  had  niva;;ed  his  plantation,  sackoil 
his  house,  killed  one  of  his  men,  and  carried  olT  bis  Indian  slaves.  Willi- 
out  asking  leave  of  the  admiral,  he  departed  in  the  night  with  two  com- 
panions, visited  his  plantation,  found  all  in  confusion,  and  pursuing  lli(> 
negroes,  sent  to  the  admiral  for  aid  Eiglit  horsemen  were  hastily  dcs- 
l)atelied  to  his  a.ssi.siance,  armed  with  bucklers  and  lances,  and  liavmt; 
si.\  of  the  infantry  mounted  behind  them.  Dc  (astro  ha  I  three  lioiseineii 
besid(!  this  re-en I'orcement,  ami  at  tin;  head  of  this  litlh;  liiiml  overtook 
the  negro(>s  at  break  of  day.  The  insurgents  put  themselves  in  li.uile 
array,  armed  with  stones  and  Indian  spea.rs,  and  ullenng  loiul  shouts  iiiul 
outcries.  The  .Spanish  horsemen  braced  their  l)ueklers,  coiKdied  their 
lances,  and  charged  tliein  at  full  spewed.  Tlu;  negroes  were  iso(;n  roiited, 
and  fled  to  the  rocks,  leaving  six  dead  and  several  wounded.  Dc  Castro 
also  was  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  admiral  coming  up,  assisted  in  tiie 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  As  fast  as  they  were  taken  they  were  liaii;;ed 
on  the  nearest  trees,  and  remained  suspended  as  spect.u'les  of  terror  to 
their  countrymen.  Tins  prompt  severity  checked  all  further  attoiiipts 
at  revolt  among  the  African  slaves.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  various  enemies  whom  Don  Diego  had  created, 
both  in  the  colonies  and  in  Spain,  were  actively  and  sueccssfully  em- 
ployed. His  old  antagonist,  the  treasurer  Pasamonte,  had  charged  Inm 
with  usurping  almost  all  tb.e  powers  of  the  royal  audience,  and  with 
iiaving  given  to  the  royal  declaration,  re-establishing  him  in  his  otliee  ef 
viceroy,  an  extent  never  intended  by  the  sovereign.  Those  representa- 
tions had  weight  al  court,  and  in  b"/j;>  Don  Diego  received  a  most  severe 
letter  from  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  charging  him  with  the  variou.s 
abuses  and  excesses  alleged  against  him,  and  commanding  him,  on  jiain 
of  forfeiting  all  his  privileges  and  till  s,  to  revoke  the  innovalioiis  lie  had 
made,  and  re.storc  things  to  their  former  slate.  To  prevent  any  plea  of 
ignorance  of  this  mandate,  the  royal  audience  was  enjoined  to  i)roiniilgitle 
it  and  to  call  iqu)!!  all  persons  to  conform  to  it,  and  to  see  that  it  was 
properly  obeyed.     The  admiral  received  also  a  letter  from  the  coniiril, 


■   ilcnciu,  llL-it.  Iiid.,  uecail.  in.  lib.  iv.  cup.  'J. 


lilt,  of  (lio  siisnr  of 
iIhts  from  Africa, 
II'  tliaii  l,lii>  f,.,.|,ii'. 
it^l  in  t,lu>  cxlrcinc; 
tlie  liiiiii;iiit>.  Tho 
of  llio  slroiis;  hut' 
linrii  to  sliivorv 
"iiiitry,  it  was  tliclr 
iict',  llie  J)iui);iriUi>s 
."<1  on  the  tj7(|,  „f 
Mispiuiiola.     Ii  he- 

Vlicrc  lll)i)Ut,   tWPllty 

inu  plaiitulioii,  ^'oi 
assacri'd  tln'in,  and 
1  to  pillac'c  ciTtaiu 
frociiii:  iticir  comi. 
wn  of  Alalia,  or  to 

tlio  rolx'ls,  followrd 
md  (lay  Iw  stopped 
(I  .suffer  rc-i'iiforrc. 
,  who  ar-ponipaiiiod 

plaiUalion,  sacked 
(lian  slaves.  Willi- 
ij;lit  witli  two  coin- 
md  i)iirsiiiii^  Hie 
11  wcro  liaslily  dcs- 

lances,  and  liiivin;' 
ha  I  Ihri'i;  liorseiiion 
it.tle  haoil  overtook 
Iieiiiselves  in  hatllo 
in;?  ioiid  slioiiis  and 
:lor.s,  coiiciied  tln.'ir 
s  were  noon  roulcd, 
luiided.     I)i;  Castro 

iij),  assisted  ni  tlio 
1  they  wefe  Iiaii;,'('d 
ictaeles  of  terror  to 
.11  further  attempt.^ 

Dip.ijo  had  croateil, 
lid  .sneeessfully  em- 
;,  had  eJi.tri^iHl  hiiii 
[ludienee,  and  wiili 
liini  in  ills  ollice  of 
These  rejjresenla- 
oived  a  most  .severe 
a  with  tile  various 
idin,:;  liini.  on  ]iain 
iiinovalions  he  liad 
H'event  any  plea  of 
)ined  to  proinulsjatu 
I  to  see  tliat  it  was 
'  from  the  eoumil, 
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Itiformint?  Mm  that  his  presenee  w.is  neees',\rv  in  Spain,  lo  !iive  inforrna- 
lion  of  the  forei,'oini,'  niaders,  and  advice  relal  ive  to  llie  rH'ormalion  of 
various  ahiises,  and  to  llie  treatment  and  jireservatioii  of  tlu;  Indians;  ho 
wa.s  reipie.sti'd,  thereforo,  to  repair  to  eoiirt  without  waiting  for  further 
orders. ' 

Don  Diego  understood  this  to  he  a  peremptory  reeall,  and  o'  ml  ae- 
cordinnly.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  immediately  present  nir  -df 
before  the  court  at  Victoria,  with  the  frank  and  fearless  spirit  '.;  ai  ;)- 
ri^la  man,  and  pl<;aded  his  eaiiso  .so  W(dl  tliat  the  soverei^ni  ■  •  d  c  11 
icliiiowieil.u'cd  his  innoeenee  on  all  the  points  of  aeeusatic  ,.  lie  >  <n\- 
vi!in«d  Ihem,  moreover,  of  tho  e.xaelilude  with  which  he  h  di  -har-c' 
his  (inlii's;  of  his  zeal  for  the  puhlie  .tcood,  and  the  i,'lory  oi  ''u  erov.n; 
,iiul  lli.it  nil  tlx'  repre.sentalions  ai,'ainst  him  rose  from  th  ;  je;  ,us  '  and 
I'liiiiity  of  ''asamonte  and  other  royal  ollicers  in  the  cok  lie.s,  who  wero 
aiipalient  of  any  sui)erior  authority  in  the  island  to  restra       he   i. 

llavnii;  completely  cslablisheil  his  innoeen:'e,  ami  exp(,  ■,.  he  paliim- 
niesof  Ins  enemies,  Don  I)ie,i;o  trusted  that  he  would  .soon  obtain  justieo 
as  lo  ail  ins  cdainis.  As  these'  however,  involved  a  l)artieipation  in  thft 
prolils  of  vast  and  richly  prodiielive  provinces,  ho  experienced  the  delays 
and  dilhenlties  usual  with  such  demands,  for  it  is  only  when  justieo  costs 
iiotliniu;  that  it  is  readily  rendered.  His  earnest  solicitations  at  length  oh 
tained  an  order  from  tiio  emperor,  that  a  commission  should  he  firmed, 
conipos(!d  of  tho  grand  (dianeellor,  th(!  Friar  Loyasa,  confessor  to  tho 
emperor,  ami  president  of  the  royal  Couneil  of  the  liKlics,  and  a  niimher 
of  other  distinguished  personages.  They  wero  to  iiuiuire  into  the  various 
points  in  dispute!  between  llu;  admiral  and  the  ti.scal,  and  into  tho  pro- 
cct'dmgs  wlii(di  had  takcMi  place  in  the  Council  of  tho  Indies,  with  tho 
power  of  determining  what  justice  reipiired  in  the  case. 

Till  alt'air,  however,  was  protracted  to  such  a  length,  and  accompanied 
by  so  many  toils,  vexations,  and  disappointments,  that  the  unfortunate 
Uic.;,'o,  like  his  father,  died  in  the  i)ursuit.  For  two  years  he  had  followed 
the  eourl  from  city  to  city,  during  its  niigralions  from  V^ictoria  to  Burgos, 
Valladiilid,  Madrid  and  Toledo.  In  the  winter  of  l.VJ."i,  the  e.nperor  set 
on.!,  fi'oiii  Toledo  for  .Seville.  The  ailmiral  undertook  to  follow  him, 
tliniiu'll  his  constitution  was',  broken  by  fatigue  and  vexation,  and  he  was 
wasting  under  the  atta(dv  of  a  slow  fever.  ()viedo,  the  lustorian.  saw  him 
ill  i'olrdo  two  days  before  his  departure,  and  joined  witli  liis  irieiids  iii 
t'lideavorin,;  to  (li.ssuade  him  fnitn  a  jour  ley  in  siicli  a  slaie  of  healtli, 
and  al  suidi  a  season.  Tlieir  persuasions  were  in  vain.  Don  Diego  was 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  malady:  he  told  them  that  he  should  repair 
lo  Sevilli!  by  the  Church  of  our  t-ady  of  (Juadaloujie,  to  offer  up  his 
lovotions  at  that  shrine;  and  he  lrust(;d,  thioiigh  the  intercession  of  tho 
uollier  of  God,  soon  to  be  restored  to  lieajtli.-  lie  accoidingly  left  Toledo 
ilia  lilter  on  the  "Jlst  of  February,  l.")2'i,  having  pr(!v!ously  confessed  and 
taken  the  communion,  and  arrived  the  s.aiiK!  day  at  Montalvan,  distant 
al)on*  six  leagues.  There  his  illness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
saw  his  X'ud  approaching.  lie  employed  the  following  day  in  arranging 
tlu;  alTairs  of  his  conscience^  and  expired  on  February  'iod,  being  little 
more  than  (Ifty  years  of  ag(>,  his  premature  death  having  been  hastened 
by  the  griefs  and  troubles  he  had  exiierieneed.  "  He  was  worn  out,"  says 
lii'rrera,  "by  following  u|»  his  (daims,  and  defending  himself  from  tlio 
L'aimiinie.s  of  his  competitors,  who,  with  many  stratagems  and  devices, 
soiigiil  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  father  and  the  virtue  of  the  son."  ' 


•  ncn-pia,  Iliiil.  Iiid.,  (looad.  lib,  v.  cap.  4. 
«  C'liiiiii!Vi)lx,  lliBl.  t?l   Duiiiiugo,  lib.  vi. 
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Wo  liavc  soon  liow  tlio  discovery  of  tho  New  World  rendored  the  ro^ddue 
of  (he  life  of  Columbus  a  tissue  of  wrongs,  liiinlsliijjs  and  allliclions,  and 
how  the  jealousy  and  enmity  he  hail  aw  ikent'd  were  inherited  hy  lilssoii. 
It  remains  to  sliow  l)rielly  in  what  degrei'  Mie  antieipatious  of  periietuiiy 
wealth,  and  lienor  to  his  family  were  fullilled. 

When  Don  I)iej,'o  ('olumbus  died,  his  wife  and  family  were  nt  St 
Domingo.  Fie  left  two  sons,  Luis  and  Christopher,  and  three  damihter 
—  Maria,  who  afterwards  married  Don  Saneho  de  Cardono;  .liiaiiii.  who 
married  Don  Luis  de  Cueva;  and  isal»  ''a,  who  married  Don  (icoij^c  oj 
Portugal,  Count  of  (ielves.  IIo  had  also  a  natural  son  named  Clulsio- 
pher.* 

Charlevoix  mentions  another  son  called  Diei;o,  and  calls  one  of  Hk; 
daughters  riiillipine.  .Spolorno  says  that  the  (lauf^hler  Mari  >  took  tlm 
Vi'il;  eonfoundinj;  her  with  a  niece.  These  are  trivial  errors,  iiicrciy 
noticed  to  avoid  ilie  imputation  of  in.icciu'acy.  The  account  of  the  dt;- 
scendants  of  Columbus  here  S'ven,  .accords  with  a  K''i>ealoi,'i(  al  inc  of 
the  family,  produced  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in  a  i^re.al  lawsiiji 
for  the  estates. 

After  the  ileath  of  Don  Dioj^o,  his  noblo-spiritcd  vico-<|ueen,  left,  with 
a  number  of  young  children,  endeavored  to  assert  and  maintain  the  ri^hn 
of  the  family.  Understanding  that,  according  to  the  privileges  .icconiiil 
to  Chri.stopher  f'olumbus,  they  ha<l  a  just  claim  to  the  viceroy.ilty  of  tho 
l)roviuce  of  Vcragua,  ;is  having  been  discovered  by  him,  she  (leiii.iiidcd  a 
license  from  the  royal  audience  of  Ilispaniola,  to  recruit  men  and  tit  out 
an  arm.aila  to  colonize  that  country.  This  the  audience  refused,  and  sciil 
information  of  the  demand  to  the  emperor.  II(>  replied  that  tlie  vice 
lueen  should  Ite  kept  in  suspense  until  the  justice  of  her  claim  could  jji- 
ascertained;  as.  although  he  had  at  various  times  given  coiiiiiiissionn  lu 
ditfcreiit  persons  to  examine  the  doubts  and  objections  whi<h  had  Ijicu 
opposed  by  the  fiscal,  no  decision  ha<l  ever  been  made.-  The  eiitciini.sti 
thus  contemitlated  by  the  vicc-ipicen  was  never  carried  into  idfeci. 

.Shortly  afterwards  she  sailed  for  .S[)ain,  lo  protect  the  claim  of  her  eld- 
est  son,  Don  Luis,  then  six  years  of  .age.  Charh'S  V.  was  absent,  luiL  slii! 
was  most  graciously  received  i)y  the  empress.  The  title  of  admiral  (»!'  llii> 
Indies  was  immedialely  conferred  on  hi'r  son,  Don  Luis,  and  the  iini.cior 
augmented  his  n'venues,  and  conferred  other  favors  on  the  t'ainily, 
Charles  V.,  however,  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  give  Don  Luis  the. 
title  of  viceroy,  although  that  dignity  had  been  decreed  lo  his  lailur,  a 
:iew  years  previous  to  his  death,  as  an  hereditary  right.'' 

In  15:58  the  young  admiral,  Don  Luis,  then  about  t'ightcen  years  of  a!,'c, 
w.as  at  court,  having  instituted  proceedings  before  the  proper  liiimiials 
for  the  recovery  of  the  viceroyalty.  'Iwo  years  aft<'rward  the  suit  was 
settled  by  arbitration,  his  uncle  Don  Fernando  and  Cardinal   Loy.'isa, 

firesidcnt  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  being  umpires.  Hy  a  coiiiinomisi' 
)on  Luis  was  declared  cai)tain-gcneral  of  Ilispaniola,  but  witli  siieji 
limitations  that  it  was  little  better  than  a  bare  title.  Don  Luis  ..ailed  for 
Ilispaniola,  but  did  not  remain  there  long,  lie  found  his  dimiilies  and 
privileges  mere  sources  of  vexation,  and  (iiially  eiitcr(!il  into  a  coniiiio- 
mise,  wliii'h  relieved  himself  and  gialilit;d  the  emperor,  lie  gave  iiji  ;ijl 
pretensions  to  the  viccroy.alty  of  the  New  World,  receiving  in  its  stead  tin- 
titles  of  Duke  of  Veragua  and  Marquis  of  Jamaica.^    lie  comimiied  also 


*  Memorial  ajuBtucio  cobrc  el  estndo  de  Verag:>ia. 

*  Iluni'ia,  (Ic'cail.  iv.  lit),  it.  cap.  H. 

»  (."harlfvoix,  IIimI.  Si.  Domingo,  lib.  vl.  p.  443. 

*  IbiU.,  toiu.  i.  lib.  vl.  \>.  440. 
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the  claim  to  the  tenth  of  the  prodiipe  of  the  Indies  for  a  pension  of  one 
lliou.sand  doubloons  of  f^oid.' 

Don  Luis  did  not  loni;  enjoy  iht;  .substitution  of  a  oortain,  tliouch 
moderate,  revenue  for  a  niajj;ni[ieent  l)ut  unproductive  claim.  He  died 
shortly  afterward,  leaving  no  other  male  issue  than  an  illesltiniato  son, 
iKiiii'd  ("liristophcr.  He  left  two  daiii,'liters  hy  his  wife.  Dofla  Maria  de 
Mtwi'"''"'''  "'"'  "'^'''f^'l  I'hillippa,  and  the  otherMaria,  which  last  became 
;i  nun  ill  the  conviMit  of  St.  t^uiivc,  at  Valladolid. 

Don  Luis  having  no  Icgitiniale  son,  was  succecMled  hy  his  nephew 
I)i('j,'o,  son  to  his  brother  ('liristoi)lier.  A  litiL'ation  took  place  biawecu 
tills  yoiiiia:  heir  and  liis  cousin  IMiiliippa,  daughter  of  the  late  Don  Luis, 
riie  convent  of  St.  t^uirc(!  also  put  in  a  claim,  on  behalf  of  its  inmate, 
Doila  Maria,  who  had  taken  the  veil.  Ciiristopher,  natural  son  to  Don 
Luis,  likewise  became  a  prosecutor  in  the  suit,  but  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  his  illegitimacy.  Don  Diego  and  his  cousin  Phillippa  soon 
thought  it  better  to  join  claims  and  persons  in  wedlock,  than  to  pursue  a 
tedious  contest.  They  were  married,  and  their  union  wa,':  happy,  though 
not  fruitful.  Diego  died  without  issue  in  1078,  and  with  him  the  legiti- 
niiilc  male  line  of  Columbus  became!  e.\linct. 

One  of  the  most  important  lawsuits  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
now  arose  for  the  estates  and  dignities  d(>scended  from  the  great  discov- 
erer. Don  Diego  had  two  sisters,  Francisca  and  Maria,  the  former  of 
whom,  and  the  children  of  the  latter,  advanced  their  several  claims.  To 
tli('S(!  parties  was  addt.'d  Uernard  Colombo  of  Cogoleio,  who  (dainied  as 
lineal  descendant  from  Dartholomew  (/'olumbus,  the  Ad(daiitado,  brother 
to  the  discoverer.  \\i'  was,  however,  pronounced  ineligible,  as  tin;  .\de- 
laiiiado  had  no  acknowledged,  and  certainly  no  legitimatt;  offspring. 
Jialdassar,  or  liallhazar  Colombo,  of  the  house  of  Cuccaro  and  Conzano, 
m  the  dukedom  of  Montferrat,  in  Piedmont,  was  an  active  and  persever- 
ing claimant,  lie  came  from  Italy  into  Spain,  where  he  devoted  himself 
for  many  years  to  the;  prosecution  of  this  suit.  He  produced  a  genealogical 
tree  (d"  his  family,  in  which  was  contained  one  Domeiiico  Coioinbo,  Lord 
of  Ciircaro,  whom  he  maintained  to  be  thi;  ichMitical  fatherof  Christopher 
('ol.unhus,  the  admiral.  He  proved  that  this  Domenico  was  living  at  the 
ie(iuisite  era,  and  produced  many  witnesses  who  had  heard  that  the  navi- 
■;alor  was  liorn  in  the  castle  of  Cuccaro;  whence,  it  was  added,  he  and  his 
two  hiothers  had  eloped  at  an  early  age,  and  had  never  returned.'^  A 
monk  is  also  mentioned  among  the  witnesses,  who  made  oath  that 
(;iiristo])her  and  his  lirothers  were  born  in  that  castle  of  Cuccaro.  This 
testiiiiony  was  afterward  withdrawn  by  the  jjiosecutor;  as  it  was  found 
that  tlie  monk's  recollection  must  have  extended  back  considerably  up- 
ward of  a  century."  The  (daiin  of  Dalthazar  was  negatived.  His  proofs 
that  Christopher  C<diiiiil)us  was  a  native  of  (.'uccaro  were  rejected,  as 
only  hearsay,  or  traditionary  evidiMJce.  His  ancestor  Domenico,  it  ap- 
peared from  his  own  showing,  died  in  1150;  whereas  it  was  established 
that  Domenico,  the  father  of  tlu;  admiral,  was  living  upward  of  thirty 
years  after  that  date. 

The  cause  was  finally  decided  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  on  the 
lecond  of  December,  IflOS.  The  male  line  was  declared  to  be  extinct 
Don  Nufio  or  Nugno  Celves  de  I'ortugallo  was  put  in  possession,  and 
became  Duke  of  Veragua.  He  was  graiulson  to  Isabella,  third  daughter 
of  Don  Diego  (son  of  the  discoverer)  by  his  vice-queen,  Dofia  Maria  de 


'  Hpoloino,  IIlHt.  Oolom.,  p.  123. 

»  HoMnl,  llinl.  Coloiiil*.  IMsHcjl,,  |>.  iVJ. 

»   Ibill.,   IliHHl'll.  oil  lllC  <'.'UllI    >    ul    ( 'oli^iiibUH,  t>.  63, 
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(.'oluiiilius  passed  into  a  luancli  of  the  l'ortMj,'iiese  li()nse  of  Iha'^Miiza,  cs- 
tahiisht'd  in  Spain,  of  wliicli  the  iieirs  are  entitled  L)i'  I'orlniidlli),  ('olmi 
Ditk'v  (Ir  ]'<'j (tijuti,  At<ii<iU(s  tlr  Id  JuiiKiird,  1/  Almlrdiitr  df  las  Inilids,^ 

TFie  suit  of  llaitiiazar  Coloniho  ol'  Cni'eai<t  was  rejected  inidcr  ilnt-c 
ditlerent  forms,  by  the  Council  of  tiie  Indies;  and  his  application  for  ;ui 
ullowanco  of  support,  under  I  lie  le.u'acy  of  Cohunhus,  in  favor  of  \mut 
relalio  is,  was  also  refused:  altlioUi,'!i  tiie  oilier  parlies  had  asscntcil  to 
',lio  deinaml.'-  lie  dit!ii  in  Spain,  where  he  had  resided  many  ye;ir^  ip 
prosecution  of  this  suit.  His  son  reiiuned  to  Italy  persislinL;  in  iji  • 
viiliility  of  his  claim:  he  said  lh.it  il  was  in  vain  lo  seek  Just  ice  In  N|i.uii. 
they  were  loo  luuih  interested  to  '(cep  ihci>e  di'^nilies  and  eslatin  ;uiiiiii;; 
themselves;  hut  he  i,Mve  out  that  he  had  received  twelve  thousaiid  ildul)' 
loons  of  f^old  in  com|)roinise  from  I  lie  other  pailies.  .Spotonio,  uihIit 
8anctioii  of  Ii^na/.io  de  (iiovaniii,  a  learned  canon,  treats  this  asseitimi  us 
a  hravado,  to  cover  his  th  feat,  heinj,'  contradicled  hy  his  evidenl  iioveriy.: 
The  family  of  Ciiccaro,  however,  still  inaiutain  their  rii,'hl,aiid  expivsn 
Hreat  veneration  for  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  ancestor,  llii'  aihniiuj- 
and  travellers  occasionally  visit  their  old  castle  in  I'iedmont  with  j^icji 
revereuci;,  as  tho  bii  tliplaci;  of  the  discovtuvr  of  Ihu  New  World. 
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FKKNANIM)  COLUMIllTS. 

Fkhnando  Coui'MUfs  (or  Colon,  as  he  is  called  in  Spair),  Hit'  natural 
son  and  historian  of  the  admiral,  was  horn  in  Cordova.  I'lieie  is  ;im 
untMM'taiiity  about  the  exact  tinit!  of  his  birth.  Aci'ordiii'^  lo  his  epita|ili, 
it  must  have  been  on  the  '28tli  .Sepleiiiher,  I4SS;  but  accordiiii,'  to  liis 
original  papers  preserved  in  Ihc.  library  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  ami 
which  w»!re,  examined  by  Don  l)iei,'o  Ortiz  de  /unii^a,  historian  of  l!i:ii 
city,  it  would  ajjiu-ar  to  have  been  on  the  \iM\  of  Au;,'usl,  1  |S7.  jjis 
niotlier,  Dofia  JJoatrix  Enricpiez,  was  of  a  resjjectable  family,  hut  wiis 
never  uiarrl«Hl  to  the  admiral,  as  has  beoii  stated  by  some  of  his  hio^ia- 
pliors. 

Early  in  14(M  Fernamlo  was  carried  lo  court,  to^etlier  with  his  elder 
hrother  Diego,  by  his  uncle  Don  IJartholomew,  lo  enter  the  royal  iumsi'- 
hold  in  cpiaiity  of  page  to  the;  Prince  Don  .liian,  son  and  heir  to  K>  rdiiiaiiil 
and  Isabella,  lie  and  his  brother  remained  in  Ibis  situation  milil  lln' 
death  of  the  prince,  when  they  werti  taken  hy  (^iiccn  Isabella  as  pai;i's 
into  lior  own  service.  Their  edui'ation,  of  course,  was  well  attended  ti), 
and  Fernando  in  after-life  gave  proofs  of  lu-ing  a  learned  man. 

In  the  year  ir)0-J,  at  the  temler  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  Fer- 
nando ac(!oinpaiiied  his  father  in  his  fourth  voyage  of  discovery,  and  en- 
countered all  its  singular  and  varied  hardships  with  a  fortitude  that  is 
mentioned  with  praise  and  ailmiratioii  by  the  admiral. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  it  would  appear  that  Keriiainlo  made  two 
voyages  to  the  New  World,     lit;  accompanied  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 


«  (!harli>voix,  HIhI.  St.  nomliiKo,  torn.  \.  Illi.  vl.  p.  447. 
*  J-tuHHi,  IHHHvj'tatiuii  uii  the  Cull  111!  ^  ut'  ('oluiiibutt. 
»  Hv^loruo,  J).  l'J7. 
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t]no\o  Italy,  Klanilers,  an<l  Oeriiiaiiy;  and  aorordlnR  to  ZufilRa  (Analog 
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1  Asia.      Possessing  tal(M<ts,   jiup^nient,  and  industry,  these  opportii- 
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.  ^'laphy,  luiviRatioii,  and  natural  history.  ISeiiij^  of  a  stinlluus  hahit, 
niidfoml  of  l)o(d\s,  he  formed  a  stdeet,  yvX  i-opioiis  lilirary,  of  inon;  than 
twenty  thousand  volumes,  in  i»riiit  and  in  manuscript.  With  the  sane- 
ticiii  i)f  the  Kinperor  Charles  V.  lie  undertook  to  estahlish  an  academy 
luid  eollei{e  uf  mathematics  at  Seville;  and  for  this  pur|iose  eomincinvd 
tiio  eoustruction  of  a  sumptuous  ediiice,  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
fiiciii'i  the  (luadahpiiver,  in  the  place  where  the  monastery  of  .San  I,au 
retimr  is  now  situated.  His  constitution,  however,  had  heen  broken  by 
the  sut'fcrinss  I"'  hail  exptirieiiced  in  his  travels  and  voya!,'es,  and  a  i)re- 
luatiu'c  ilcaih  prevcn'.eil  the  (.'oiajiletion  jf  his  plan  of  the  academy,  and 
broke  off  other  useful  labors.  He  died  in  Seville  on  the  I2th  of  July, 
1');!!),  at  the  a,!^e,  accordiii,^  to  his  epitaph,  of  lifty  years,  nine  months  and 
fourteen  days.  II(!  left  no  issue,  and  was  never  married.  His  body  was 
interred  aeeordini;  to  his  reipiest,  in  the  tathedral  of  Seville.  He  be- 
Miii'iilhed  ids  valuable  liliraiN  lo  the  same  establishment. 

Don  Fernando  devoted  himself  muili  to  letters.  According  to  the 
iiisLrip'KJ"  >^"i  1''^  tomb,  he  eoini>osed  a  work  in  four  books,  or  volumes, 
the  titl(!  of  which  is  defaced  on  the  monument,  and  the  work  itself  is 
lost.  This  is  much  to  be  re.icretted,  as,  aeeordinjj;  to  Zuilifja,  the  fraj;- 
iiieiits  of  till!  inscripti(jn  specify  it  to  have  contained,  among  a  variety  of 
iiiatler,  historical,  moral,  and  j^coj^raidiical  notices  of  the  countries  he  hail 
visited,  but  especially  of  the  New  World,  and  of  th(;  voyages  and  discov- 
eries of  his  father. 

His  most  important  and  permanent  work,  however,  was  a  history  of 
the  admiral,  composed  in  Spanish.  It  was  translated  into  Italian  by 
Al(in/.n  lie  I'lloa,  and  from  this  Lallan  translation  have  proceeded  the 
editions  which  have  since  ajipeared  in  various  languages.  It  Is  singular 
that  tlie  work  only  exists  in  Spanish,  in  ilu,'  form  of  a  re-translation  from 
that  of  Clloa,  ami  full  of  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names,  and 
ill  date-,  and  distances. 

|)iiii  '■  •iiiaiido  was  an  eye-witness  of  pome  of  the  facts  wliidi  he  re- 
Ides,  5  liciilarly  of  the  l'oiir;h  voyage  wherein  he  aecor.ipanied  his 
i.iiin'r.  i)  '  li.id  also  the  papers  and  chail.-;  of  his  father,  and  leceiit  doc- 
iiiiieiits  of  all  kinds  lo  extract  from,  as  widl  as  familiar  aeipiaint.ance  with 
tiie  principa'  personages  who  were  concerned  in  the  events  which  he  re- 
cords, lie  was  a  man  of  probity  and  discernment,  and  writes  more  dis- 
piissionat(dy  than  couhl  lie  expectiHl,  when  treating  of  matters  which 
affected  the  honor,  the  interests,  and  happiness  of  his  father.  It  is  ?o  be 
reu'iviled,  hotvever,  lliai  in-  should  have  -.ult'ered  tlie_  wlinle  of  his  fiv'.her'a 
Mfe.  prev'i'Jds  to  bis  di-eoveries  (a  period  of  abnul  fifty-six  years),  to  re- 
main in  obscurity.  He  appears  to  liavc;  wished  to  <MSt  a  cloud  <  ver  it, 
iind  only  to  havi-'iiresrulcd  his  t'allier  lo  llui  reader  afler  he  had  niiidered 
himself  illustrious  by  liis  actions,  and  bis  history  had  become  in  a,  lean- 
iier  ideiilided  with  the  history  of  llie  'vorld.  His  work,  howi'Ver,  is  an 
invaluable  document,  eiitilleil  to  great  faith,  ami  Is  the  corner-stone  ol 
tlie  history  of  the  American  CoutiiijnU 
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No.  IV. 

A6E  OP  COLUMBUS. 

As  the  date  I  have  assigned  for  the  birth  of  Columbus  makes  him  about 
ten  years  older  tlian  he  is  generally  represented,  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
coveries, it  is  proper  to  state  precisely  my  autliority.  In  the  valuable 
manuscript  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  written  by 
Andres  Hornaldes,  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  there  is  a  long  tract  oii 
the  subject  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus;  it  concludes  with  these 
words:  Murio  en  ValladoUd,  el  ufio  de  1500,  en  el  mcs  de  Mayo,  in  seiiec- 
tute  honn,  de  cdad  70  aflos,  poco  mus  6  menus.  (lie  died  in  ValladoUd 
in  the  year  1500,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  a  good  old  age,  being  seventy 
years  old,  a  little  more  or  less.)  The  curate  of  Los  Palacios  was  a  con- 
temporary, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Columbus,  who  was  occasionally 
a  guest  in  his  house;  no  one  was  more  competent,  therefore,  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  his  age.  It  is  singular  that,  while  the  biographers  of 
Columbus  have  been  seeking  to  establish  the  epoch  of  Ins  birth  by  various 
calculations  and  conjectures,  this  direct  testimony  of  honest  Andre  Her- 
naldes  has  entirely  escaped  their  notice,  though  some  of  them  liad  Ins 
manuscript  in  their  hands.  It  was  first  obs(!rved  by  my  accurate  friend 
Don  Antonio  Dguina  in  the  course  of  his  exact  investigations,  and 
has  been  pointecl  out  and  ab'v  supported  by  Don  Martin  Fernandez  de 
Navarrete,  in  the  introductio    to  his  valuable  collection  of  voyages . 

Various  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Columbus  will  be  fountl  to  cor- 
roborate the  statement  of  the  curate;  such,  for  example,  as  the  increasing 
infirmities  with  which  he  struggled  during  his  voyages,  ami  which  at  last 
rendered  him  a  cripple  and  confined  him  to  his  bed.  The  allusion  to 
his  advanced  age  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  sovereigns,  wherein  he  relates 
the  consolation  he  had  received  from  a  secret  voice  in  the  night  season: 
Tu  vejez  no  impedini  a  tuda  cosa  i/rande.  Abraham  jiasaba  cicn  uiios 
cuando  en(jcndro  a  Isaac,  etc.  (Thy  old  age  shall  be  no  iiiipedinient  to 
any  great  undertaking  Abraham  was  above  a  hundred  years  old  when 
he  begat  Isaac,  etc.)  The  permission  granted  him  by  the  king  tlic  year 
previous  to  his  death  to  travel  on  a  mule,  instead  of  a  horse,  on  account 
of  his  a(je  and  infirmities;  and  the  assertion  of  Oviedo,  that  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  <iuite  old  (era  ya.  incyo). 

This  fact  of  the  advanced  age  of  Columbus  throws  quite  a  new  color- 
ing over  his  character  and  history.  How  much  more  extraordinary  is  ihe 
ardent  enthusiasm  which  sustained  him  through  his  long  career  of  solici- 
tation, antl  the  noble  pride  with  which  he  refused  to  desceml  from  liis 
dignified  demands,  and  to  bargain  about  his  proposition,  though  life  was 
rapidly  wasting  in  delays.  IIow  much  more  extraordinary  is  the  hardi- 
hood with  which  he  undertook  repeated  voyages  into  unknown  seas,  amid 
all  kinds  of  perils  and  hardships;  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up 
against  an  accumulation  of  mental  and  bodily  alllictions,  enough  to  have 
disheartened  and  destroyeil  the  most  youthful  and  robust,  iiiid  the  irre- 
pressible buoyancy  of  spirit  with  which  to  the  last  he  still  rose  from  under 
the  ruined  concerns  and  disappointed  hopes  and  blasted  i)rojects  of  one 
enterprise,  to  launch  into  another,  still  more  diflicult  and  perilous. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  all  these  things  in  Columbus  when 
we  considered  him  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  life;  how  much  more  are 
they  entitled  to  our  wonder  as  the  achievements  of  a  man  whom  thv 
weight  of  years  and  iulirinities  was  pressing  into  the  grave. 
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LINEAGE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

The  ancestry  of  Christopher  Columbus  has  formed  a  point  of  zealous 
controversy  which  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  Several  honorable  fam- 
ilies, possessing  domains  in  IMacentia,  Montferrat,  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  Oeiioese  territories,  claim  him  as  belonging  to  their  houses;  and  to 
tlipse  has  recently  been  added  the  noble  family  of  Colombo  in  Modena.i 
The  natural  desire  to  prove  consanguinity  with  a  man  of  distinguished 
renown  has  excited  this  rivalry;  but  it  has  been  heightened,  in  particular 
instances,  by  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  titles  and  situations  of  wealth  and 
honor,  when  his  male  line  of  descendants  became  extinct.  The  investi- 
gallon  is  involved  in  particular  obscurity,  as  evt;n  his  immediate  relatives 
appear  to  have  been  in  ignorance  on  the  subject. 

Fernando  Columbus  in  his  biography  of  the  admiral,  after  a  pompous 
prelude,  in  which  he  attemiits  to  throw  a  vague  and  cloudy  magniticence 
about  the  origin  of  his  father,  notices  slightly  the  attempts  oif  some  to 
obscure  his  fame,  by  making  him  a  native  of  various  small  and  iusiguili- 
raiit  villages;  and  dwells  wiLh  nu.ii!  c()!in)laccncy  ui)on  others  who  muke 
liiiii  a  native  of  places  in  which  there  were  persons  of  much  honor  of 
the  name,  and  many  sepulchral  inouumenls  with  arms  and  epitaphs  of  the 
Colombos.  He  relates  his  having  himself  TOue  to  the  castle  of  Cucureo, 
to  visit  two  brothers  o*"  Uw.  family  of  Colombo,  who  were  rich  and 
noble,  the  youngest  ot  whom  was  above  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and 
who  he  had  heard  were  rclativ(\s  of  his  father;  but  they  could  give  him 
no  information  upon  the  subject;  whereupon  he  breaks  forth  into  his 
imifcsscd  coiitenii)t  for  these  adventitious  claims,  declaring,  that  he  thiiiUs 
jtlM'ttcr  to  content  himself  with  dating  from  the  glory  of  the  admiral,  than 
to  go  about  inquiring  whether  his  father  "  were  a  merchant,  or  one  who 
kept  his  hawks;"'-  since,  adds  he,  of  persons  of  similar  pursuits,  there 
are  thousands  who  die  every  day,  wl;ose  memory,  even  among  their  own 
iii'iL,dil)ors  and  relatives,  perishes  innncdialidy,  without  its  being  possible 
Ht'terward  to  ascertain  even  whi>ther  they  existed. 

After  this,  and  a  few  more  expressions  of  similar  disdain  for  these 
i^nipty  distinctions,  he  indulges  in  vehement  abuse  of  Agostino  Guis- 
tiniani,  whom  he  calls  a  false  historian,  an  inconsiderate,  partial,  or  ma- 
.igiiant  com|)atriot,  for  having,  in  his  jJsalLer,  traduced  his  father,  by 
,aying,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  employed  in  mechanical  occupations. 

As,  after  all  this  discussion,  Fernando  leaves  the  <iuestiou  of  his 
father's  parentage  in  all  its  original  ob.scurity,  yet  appears  .rritably  sensi- 
tive to  any  derogatory  suggestions  of  others,  his  wlude  evidence  tends 
to  the  conviction  that  he  really  knew  nothing  to  boast  of  in  his  ancestry. 

Of  the  nobility  and  anti(iuity  of  tin;  Colombo  family,  of  which  the  ad- 
miral probably  was  a  remote  descendant,  we  have  some  account  In  Ilcr- 
rora.  "  We  learn,"  he  says,  "  that  ttio  Emperor  Otto  the  Kecond,  in  940, 
confirmed  to  the  counts  Pietro,  Giovanni,  and  Alexandre  Colombo, 
brothers,  the  feudatory  jiossessions  whi(di  tliey  held  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  cities  of  Ayijui,  .Savoiia,  Aste,  Montferrato,  Turin,  Viceli,  Parma, 
Cremona,  and   Dergamo,  and  all  others  which  they  held  in  Italy.     It 


'  iSpotorno,  Hint.  Atom.,  p.  ■<. 
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appears  that  tlio  Colombos  of  Ciu^raro,  Cucnreo,  and  Placontia  were  the 
same,  and  that  the  ?"nipt'rr>i-  i".  Lho  sanu'  yoaPj  U-io,  inaile  donation  to  the 
said  three  brothers  of  tho  easiies  of  Cuccaro,  Conzano,  Uosignano,  and 
others,  and  of  the  fourth  part  of  Bistanio,  which  appertained  to  tlu) 
empire.' 

One  of  tlie  boldest  attempts  of  those  biographers  bent  on  ennoiilin;; 
Cohimbus,  has  been  to  make  him  son  of  the  I^ord  of  ("ucearo,  a  linrgh 
of  Montferrat,  in  Piedmont,  and  to  prove  that  he  was  born  in  his  fatlier's 
castle  at  that  plaee;  whence  lie  and  his  brothers  eloped  at  an  early  ;i;,'e, 
and  never  returned.  This  was  asserted  in  the  course  of  a  process  bi"ou"ht 
by  a  certain  I>ald:issiir  or  Balthazar  Colombo,  resident  in  (ilenoa,  but 
orii^inally  of  Cuccaro,  claimin>j;  the  title  and  estates,  on  the  death  of  Dio.co 
Coton,  Duke  of  Veragua,  in  lo7S.  the  .u;reat-j,'raiidson  and  last  legitiniali! 
male  des;jc'ndaut  of  the  udnural.  The  council  of  the  Indies  decided 
against  this  claim  to  relationship.  Some  account  of  the  lawsuit  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

This  romantic  story,  like  all  others  of  the  nobility  of  his  parentage,  is 
at  utter  variance  with  the  subsecpient  events  of  his  life;,  his  long  struggles 
with  indigence  and  obscurity,  and  the  dilliculties  he  endured  from  the 
\vant  of  fanuly  connections.  How  can  it  be  btdievcd,  .says  Hossi,  that 
this  san^e  man,  who,  in  his  most  cruel  adversities,  was  incessantly  taunted 
by  his  enemies  with  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  should  not  reply  to  this 
reproach,  by  declaring  his  origin,  if  he  were  really  descended  from  the 
Lords  of  (.'uccaro,  Conzano,  and  Kosigiiano  ?  a  circumstance  which  would 
have  obtai'i(>d  him  tlu!  highest  credit  with  the  Spaiush  nobility.- 

The  different  families  of  Colondx)  which  lay  claim  to  the  great  navi- 
gator seen  to  bi;  various  branclu  s  of  one  tree,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of 
his  appertiiining  remotely  to  the  same  resix'clabie  stock. 

It  appe;  rs  evident,  however,  that  Coluiidius  sprang  immediately  from 
a  line  of  humble  but  industrious  citizen;;,  which  had  existed  in  Genoa, 
even  from  the  tune  of  (iiaeomo  Colombo,  the  wool-carder,  in  bill,  men- 
tioned by  Spotorno;  nor  is  this  in  any  wise  incomi)atible  with  the  inti- 
mation of  Fernando  Cohunhus,  that  the  fanuly  had  been  reduced  from 
high  estate  tj  great  poverty,  by  the  wars  of  Lombardy.  The  feuds  of 
Italy,  in  those  agi's,  had  brok(>n  down  and  s  .ttered  many  of  the  noblest 
families;  and  while  some  branches  remained  in  the  lordly  heritage  of 
castles  au'l  domains,  others  were  confounded  with  the  humblest  popula- 
tiuu  of  tho  cities*. 
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Thkrk  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  birthplace  of  Colum' 
bus.  The  greatness  of  his  renown  has  induced  various  i»laces  to  lay  claim 
to  him  as  a  nativt>,  and  from  nK)tives  of  laudai)!(;  i)ride,  for  nothing  re- 
llects  greater  lustre  upon  a  city  than  to  have  given  Ijii  th  to  distinguished 
men.  The  original  and  long-established  opinion  was  in  favor  of  (ienoa; 
hut  such  sti'eniu)us  claims  wen;  asserted  by  the  .states  of  I'laccntia,  and 
in  particular  t  f  Piedmont,  that  the  Aeadi'iny  of  Sciences  ami  liCtters  of 
Genoa  was  induced,  in  1)SI2,  to  iiondnati!  three  of  its  members,  Signers 
JSerra,  Carrega,  and  Piaggio,  couunissiouers  to  exaiuine  into  these  pro- 
tensions. 

The  claims  of  Placentia  liad  been  first  advanced  in  1()()2,  by  I'ietro  Maria 


*  Uenufa,  ducaU.  i.  lib.  i.  uity.  7. 
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Canipi,  in  tho  ecclesiastical  hist0!7  of  that  place,  who  maintained  that 
Cohiinbus  was  a  native  of  the  village  of  Pradello,  in  that  vicinity.  It 
appeared  proiial)lt>,  on  invest ij^Mtion,  that  Hertolino  Colombo,  <ireat-grand- 
father  to  the  admiral,  had  owned  a  small  properly  in  Pradello,  tlPe  rent 
of  which  had  been  riiceivcd  by  Domenico  Colombo  of  Genoa,  and  after 
his  death  by  his  sons  Christopher  and  Bartholomew.  Adnuttin>;  this 
assertion  to  bo  correct,  there  was  no  proof  that  eitlutr  the  admiral,  his 
father,  or  sri-aiulfather  had  ever  resided  on  that  estate.  The  very  circum- 
stances of  the  case  indicated,  on  tho  contrary,  that  their  home  was  in 
(Jenoa. 

Tho  claim  of  Piedmont  was  maintained  with  more  plausibility.  It  was 
shown  tliat  a  Domenico  Colombo  was  lord  of  the  castle  of  Cuccaro  in 
Montferrat,  at  tho  tin-  f  tho  birth  of  Christopher  Columbus,  wlio,  it 
was  asserted,  was  his  son,  and  born  in  liis  castle.  Baltliazar  Colombo,  a 
descendant  of  this  person,  instituted  a  lawsuit  hefoie  the  Council  of  tho 
Indies  for  th<!  inheritatieo  of  the  admiral,  wlien  his  male  line  became  ex- 
tinct. Tho  Council  of  tho  Indies  decided  aj,'ainst  him,  as  is  shown  in  an 
account  of  that  i)rocess  given  among  the  illustrations  of  this  history.  It 
was  proved  that  Domenico  Colomijo,  father  of  tlio  admiral,  was  resident 
in  GiMioa  both  before  and  many  years  after  the  death  of  this  lord  of  Cuc- 
caro, w  ho  boro  tho  same  name. 

The  throe,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Science  and 
Letters  of  Genoa  to  examine  into  tliose  pretensions,  after  a  long  and 
diligent  investigation,  gave  a  voluminous  and  circumstantial  report  in 
favor  of  Gt  noa.  An  ample  digest  of  their  inquest  may  be  found  in  the 
History  of  ( "olunibus  by  Signor  Boss!,  who,  in  an  able  dissertation  on  tho 
(piestion,  conlirnis  tlieir  opinion.  It  may  be  added,  in  further  corrobora- 
tion, that  Peter  Martyr  and  Bartholomew  Las  Casas,  who  were  conteni- 
]ioraries  and  ac(iuaintanees  of  Columbus,  and  Juan  do  Barros,  tho 
Portuguese  historian,  all  make  Columbus  a  native  of  the  Genoese  tcrri- 
lorii's. 

There  has  been  a  question  fruitful  of  discussion  among  the  Genoese 
themselves,  wliother  Columbus  was  born  in  tho  city  of  (Jenoa,  or  in  some 
other  i)art  of  the  territory.  FiiK'.lo,  and  (Jneglia,  and  Savona,  towns  on 
llie  Ligurian  coast  tt)  tht>  west,  Boggiasco,  Cogoleto,  and  several  other 
towns  and  villages,  claim  him  as  theirown.  Ills  family  possessed  a  small 
property  at  a  village  or  hamlet  between  Quinto  and  Nervi,  called  Terra 
Kossa;  in  Latin,  Terra  Rubra;  which  has  induced  some  writers  toassign  his 
'■nil  to  one  of  tliose  placi-s,  Bossi  says  that  there  is  ;;till  a  tower  between 
\iuintoand  Nervi  whieb  bears  tho  title  of  Torre  dei  (Jolombi.i  Barthol- 
iim((W  Columlnis,  brother  to  tho  admiral,  styled  himself  of  Terra  Rubra, 
in  a  Latin  inscription  on  a  map  which  he  presented  to  Henry  VII.  of 
Kngland,  and  lu'rnando  Columbus  states,  in  his  history  of  the  admiral, 
iliat  ho  was  aecustonu'd  to  subscribe  himself  in  the  same  manner  before 
lie  attained  to  his  dignities. 

Cogoleto  at  one  time  bore  away  the  palm.  Tho  families  there  claim  the 
discoverer,  and  preserve  a  portrait  of  him.  Oneorbothof  thotwo  admirals 
named  Colombo,  with  whom  he  sailed,  are  stated  to  have  come  from  <hat 
idaee,  anil  to  have  b(!en  confounded  with  him  so  as  to  have  given  supj  >.rt 
to  this  idea.''^ 

tSavonp,  a  city  in  the  Genoese  territories,  has  claimed  the  same  honor, 
and  thvi  claim  has  recently  been  very  strongly  brought  forward.  Signor 
(iiovi'.ini  Battista  P.clloro.  an  advocate  of  .Savona,  has  strenuously  main- 
tained this  claim  in  au  ingenious  disputation,  dated  May  llith,  lf<26,  .;i 
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form  of  a  Iftter  to  the  Baron  du  Zach,  editor  of  a  valuable  astronotnicil 
and  geogrpphieal  journal,  publisliod  monthly  at  Genoa.* 

Signor  Holloro  claims  it  as  an  admitted  fact,  that  Domenico  Oolomljo 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  and  citi/en  of  Savona,  in  which  iilace  one 
Christopher  Cohnnbus  is  sho\'n  to  have  signed  a  document  in  1472. 

He  states  that  a  public  square  in  that  city  bore  the  name  of  Platca  Co- 
lumbi,  toward  the  end  of  tlie  14th  century;  that  the  Limuian  sovcrnnient 
gave  the  name  of  Jurisdizione  di  Coloud)i  to  that  disliict  of  ilie  repul). 
lic,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  great  navigator  was  a  natives  of  Savona, 
ind  that  Columbus  gave  the  name;  of  Saona  to  a  little  island  adjaccMiL  to 
Ilispaniola,  among  his  earliest  discoveries. 

He  quotes  many  Savonese  writers,  principally  poets,  and  various  histo« 
rians  and  poets  of  other  countries,  and  thus  estab'isJK-s  the  point  that 
Columbus  was  held  to  ho  a  native  of  Savona  by  ;.»  n-ons  of  respectable 
authority.  He  lays  particular  stress  on  tlie  teslimoJiy  of  the  Magnifiro 
Francisco  .Sjtinola,  as  related  l)y  the  learned  prchu.e  Fi  iipir)  AIImtIo  I'oj. 
lero,  stating  that  he  had  seen  the  sepulchre  of  (  hrist<>i)lu'r  (olunilnis  in 
the  cathedral  at  .Seville,  and  that  tlie  epitaph  states  him  exjircssly  lo  im  a 
native  of  Savona:  "  Ilic  jacet  ( 'hristophorus  (  ohnnbus  Savoiicnsis." - 

The  proofs  advanced  by  Signor  Hdioro  show  his  zeal  fortbc  honor 
of  his  native  city,  l)Ut  do  not  authenticate  the  i'act  Ik;  undertakes  t(/ 
establish.  He  shows  clearly  that  many  resp'.^ctalle  writers  believed  Co 
himbus  to  he  a  native  of  Savona;  but  ;i  far  greater  uuinbt  r  can  be  ad- 
duced, and  many  of  them  conteni])orary  with  the  adujril,  some  of  tlieni 
his  intimate  friends,  olliers  bis  fellow-(Mtizens,  >vho  slate  him  to  bave  been 
born  in  the  city  of  (ieni/a,  Anijug  the  Savonese  writei's,  (iiuiio  Salinu- 
rio,  who  investigated  f!.*-  ^;ui  ject,  comes  expressly  to  the  same  concluhion: 
"  Grnovd.  "Hid  itdhiis.-i.infi,    rii  la  patrid  dr  Coloiiihn.'" 

Signor  iielloro  app.  a;s  '.•  '.le  correct  in  statingthat  Domenico,  the  father 
of  tiie  admiral,  was  several  years  resident,  in  Savona.  Hut  it  appears 
from  his  own  dissertation,  that  the  ('hristopher  who  wiiiiossed  the  testa- 
ment in  147-.  styled  biniself  of  (Jenoa:  "  Clirintopliorns  (Jolmnbiis  lnncri- 
nn  (le  ,lan\iii^y  This  iueident  is  stated  by  other  writers,  who  iiresuine 
this  Christopher  to  have  been  the  navigator  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  in  tiie 
interval  of  his  early  voyages.  In  as  far  as  the  circinnstance  bears  on 
the  point,  it  supports  the  idea  that  he  was  born  at  (ieuoa. 

The  e])iiaph,  on  which  Signor  IJelloro  i)laces  his  jjrincipal  reliance, 
entin  ly  fails.  Christopher  Columbus  was  not  interred  in  the  cathedral 
of  Si'ville,  nor  was  any  moiuunent  ei'ected  to  him  in  that  editiee.  The 
tomb  to  which  tln>  learned  prelate;  Felippo  ,\lberto  I'oliero  alludes  may 
have  been  that  of  Fernando  (Jolumbus,  sou  to  the  adnural,  who.  as  has 
been  already  observed,  wan  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  .Seville,  to  which  he 
be<|ueatbed  his  noble  lil.rary.  The  place  of  bis  sepulture  is  designated 
by  a  bi'oad  slab  of  while  marble,  inserted  in  tbc!  pavement,  with  an  in- 
scrii)tion,  jiarlly  in  S]ianifii,  partly  in  Latin,  ri'cording  the  merits  of  Ker- 
nando  and  the  aebieveme  its  id'  his  father.  (.)n  either  sidt;  of  the  ejiitapli 
isengr'Ved  an  ancient  Si.aiusli  (Jalley.  The  inscription  cpioted  by  Signor 
Bellov!)  may  have  been  erroneously  written  from  memory  by  the  Magnitico 
Fiancisco  Spinola,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  had  behidd  the  sepul- 
chre of  tb«  great  discoverer.    As  Feruaudo  was  born  at  Cordova,  the  term 
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SaTonensis  must  have  been  another  error  of  memory  In  the  Magnlfico' 
no  such  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription,  ' 

This  (inestion  of  birtliplace  has  also  been  investigated  with  consider- 
able minuteness,  and  a  decision  f^iven  in  favor  of  (lenoa,  hy  D.  (Jio 
I3attista  Spotorno,  of  the  royal  university  in  that  city,  in  his  iiistorical 
memoir  of  Columbus.  lie  sh  »ws  that  the  family  of  the  Cohmilti  had 
long  liL'tm  resident  in  Genoa.  Hy  an  extract  from  tlu;  notarial  rcijister, 
it  app<'arwl  that  om;  (Jiaconio  Colombo,  a  wool-carder,  resided  without 
the  g:il«  of  ^^-  Anilria,  in  the  year  bill.  An  aj^reement,  a!  o,  piihlished 
by  the  academy  of  Genoa,  proved,  that  in  l-lWi,  Domenieo  Culoniiio  pos- 
sessed a  house  and  shop,  and  a  .garden  with  a  well,  in  the  street  of  St. 
Aiiilrew's  «ate,  anciently  without  th<'  walls,  presumed  to  have  been  the 
same  residence  with  thatof  (iiacomo  Colombo.  He  rented  alsoanother 
bouse  from  the  monks  of  St.  .Stephen,  in  the  Via  Muleento,  leading  froni 
till!  street  of  St,  Andrew  to  the  Strada  (iiiilia.' 

Sigiior  liossi  states,  that  documents  lately  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Steplien,  ^..csent  the  name  of  Donienico  C'olombo  sev- 
eral times,  from  \A'>i\  to  14o<),  and  di  signate  him  as  son  of  Giovanni  Co- 
loiiilio,  husband  of  Susanna  Fontanarossa,  and  father  of  Christopher, 
Hartholomew,  and  (iiacomo,-  (or  Diego),  llestates  also  that  the  receipts 
of  the  canons  show  that  the  last  iiaynient  of  rent  was  made  by  Domenieo 
Colombo  for  ids  dwelling  in  1480.  He  surmises  that  the  admiral  was 
born  in  the  before-mentioned  house  belonging  to  thos(!  monks,  in  Via 
JIuieento,  and  that  he  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  He 
adds  that  an  ancient  manuscript  was  siibmilted  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  (Icnoese  .academy,  in  the  margin  of  which  th((  notary  bad  stated  that 
tiie  name  of  Christopher  was  on  the  register  of  the  parish  as  having  been 
bajiti/.t'd  in  that  (diurcb.'' 

Andres  nerualilez,  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Columbus,  says  that  he  was  of  ficnoa.  *  Agostino  Giustiniani, 
a  contemporary  of  Columbus,  likewise  asseils  it  in  ids  Polyg''  I'saker, 
piihlished  in  (Jenoa,  in  l">l(i.  Antonio  de  Ibirera,  an  auil  of  gr"at 
accurai'y,  who,  though  not  a  contemponuy,  had  access  to  ti  lest  docu- 
ments, asserts  decidedly  that  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  (Jeie. .. 

To  these  ii.aines  may  l)e  added  thatof  Alexander  (ieraldiiii,  brother  to 
the  nniicio,  and  instructor  to  tlu'  childri'ii  of  Ferdinand  ,i"  I  Isabella,  a 
most  intimate  friend  of  Columbus.''  .Mso  .\iitoiiio  (Jallo, '■  iJartolomeo 
Senarega,"  and  Ulterto  Koglieta,**  all  conlemi)oraries  with  the  admiial, 
and  natives  of  (ienoa,  together  with  an  anonymous  writ'  ,  who  publisbeil 
Jill  account  of  his  voyage  of  disi'overy  .ii,  Veni-.-e  in  15U!'  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  historians  of  later  date  agreeing  in  the  same  fact,  as 
they  must  have  (hirived  their  information  from  some  of  these  authorities. 

The  (|iiestion  in  regard  to  the  birlli]ilace  of  Columbus  has  been  treated 
thus  minutely,  because  it  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  i)e,  a  iioiiil  of 
warm  controversy,  it  may  lie  considered,  however,  as  conclusively  de- 
rided by  the  highest  aulbority,  the  evidence  of  Columbus  himself.  In  a 
testanient,  executed  in  14',>!S,  which  has  lieeii  admitted  in  evidence  before 
(lie  Spanish  triininais  in  certain  lawsuits  among  bis  descendants,  he  twice 
declares  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  (Jeiioa  :  "  .S'/^  <i<h>  yo  ruirida 
^H  Gi  nocd."  "  I  being  bom  in  (Jeiioa."  And  again,  he  ni  ats  the  asser- 
tion, as  a   reason  for  enjoining  certain  conditions  on  his  heirs,  which 

'  Spotorno,  Kng.  traiiH.  n.  xl.  xii.  '  ISossi,  Ficiu'li  traiiH.  |i.  70.        '  Iljid.,  p.  SS. 

*  Oiiiii  de  los  I'aliicloi*,  NIS.  cap.  IIS.      '  AI<'X.  (Ji'ialdliii,  llin.  ad.  Hog.  out).  Aqilinor 

•  Aiiloiiio  (iallo,  Ana  crt  of  ticiioa,  Muiutoii,  loin.  -;>. 

'  Si'i'aic!.'i.  Min-iio'i.  ("in.  '.'(.  '  l-'ou'lit-lti,  I'UoK-  Clar.  l.iijur. 

"  (iriiuiiH,  Nov.  Urb. 
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manifest  tho  intprost  lie  takes  in  liis  native  plaee.  "  T  eonimand  (lio  said 
Diego,  my  son,  or  Mic  person  wlio  iiilicrits  tlif  said  innyorazgo  (orftntaijcd 
«'staie),  tliat  lie  niiiintain  always  in  tlic,  ciLy  of  (Jciioa  a  ]>iM"S(in  of  oup 
lineage,  who  shall  hiut!  a  house  and  a  wife  Uicrc,  an<l  to  furnish  hiin  win, 
an  income  on  wliieh  ho  can  live  d(!.'t'nlly.  as  a  [lerson  ooini(;ctc(l  wiili  our 
family,  and  liold  fuoting  and  root,  in  Ihut  eity  as  a  native  of  it,  so  that  ho. 
may  have  aid  and  favor  in  that  city  in  case  of  ncod,  for  from  t  lance  I 
Cdtne  av  7  lltcrc  iniNhorii.'^  ^ 

In  aiother  part  of  his  testament  he  expresses  himself  with  a  filial  fond- 
ness in  rcsiKct.  toticnoa.  "  I  r<;ininand  the  said  I?on  Hicgo,  or  whoever 
aliall  possess  tlie  said  mayonizgo,  thai  he  lahor  and  strive  always  for  tlio 
honor,  and  welfare,  and  increase  of  Hie  city  of  (Jenoa,  .•md  eniplov  all  his 
aliilities  and  means  in  defendiiii!;  and  augmenting  tlu;  Widfare  aud  honor 
of  her  repnhlie,  in  all  matters  wiiieli  are  not  contrary  to  the  servietjof  tlie 
church  of  (iod,  and  the  state  of  the  king  and  (jueen  our  sovereigns,  unil 
their  successors." 

An  informal  codicil,  exeeuted  hy  Coliimhus  at  Valladolid,  M;iji  4tli, 
loOO,  sixleeu  days  hefoie  his  dealli,  was  discovei-ed  alxuit  ITS."),  in  [\n> 
(.'orsini  lihrary  at  lioiu".  It  is  ternuMl  a  military  codicil,  from  heiiig  niailt; 
in  tlie  iiiiiniicr  \\hich  :he  civil  law  allows  to  the  soldier  who  exeeutrs -iieh 
an  instruiiieiit  on  tlie.  eve  of  liattle,  or  in  expectation  of  dealh.  U  was; 
written  on  tho  lilank  jjnge  of  a  little  l)reviary  presented  to  ('(jjmnlins  l)y 
I'ope  Alexander  V'll.  Columhus  leaves  the  hook  "  to  his  heloved  coun- 
try, the  Kejiulili(!  of  (icnoa" 

lie  directs  the  erc'tion  of  a  Iiospital  in  that  eity  for  the  poor,  with  pro- 
vision for  its  support;  and  he  declares  tliat  repuhlie  his  successor  in  tlio 
;i(.mirally  of  the  Indies,  in  the  event  of  his  male  line  becoming  exlinci. 

The  autluiiuieity  «('  'his  paper  lias  heen  (lueslioned.  It  has  liecn  said, 
th;>t  there  was  no  probahilily  of  Colum'nis  liaving  resort  to  a  usage  willi 
whicdi  ho  was  most  likely  uiiaci|uaintcd.  The  ohjcctions  ai'o  not  co','(>nt 
C'oIuml)Us  was  accu.^loinrd  to  tho  i)eculiarities  of  a  military  life,  and  lio 
rei)e.atcdly  wrot.e  letters  lu  eiilical  moments  as  a  })rccaiUioii  against  some 
fatal  occurrenco  that  seemed  to  imiiend.  The  present  codicil,  I'idin  lis 
tiale,  must  have  iH'cn  written  a  few  days  pr(>vious  to  his  death.  ii''rliii|)s 
at  a  moment  when  he  imagined  himself  at  extremily.  This  may  ac  ■ounl 
f ,'  r  anv  dilference  in  tlie  haudwril  ing,  csi)ecially  as  h(>  was,  at  tunes,  so 
aiT'  -led  hy  the  gout  in  his  hantlsas  not  to  lie  aide  to  write  exeei)t  at  nigiii. 
I'an  >  ular  stress  has  bet  n  laid  on  tin;  signature,  hut  it  does  not  aiipear 
('lat  ii<  v.a';  uniform  in  regard  to  that,  and  i!  is  a  point  to  wliicli  any  oiii! 
who  rvttc'upicd  a  forgery  would  ht;  attentive,  il  dors  not  appe;;r,  like- 
vise,  that  any  advaiUoge  could  liave  been  ()i)tained  by  forging  the  paper, 
jr  that  Miy  such  was  ilicmiited. 

In  i^'OJ,,  when  Columbus  was  about  to  depart  on  his  fotirlh  and  last 
voyage,  lie  wrol"  to  his  friend.  Dnctor  Nicolo  Oderigo,  formerly  anihassa- 
•'.ov  from  Genoa  to  .Spain,  and  forwarded  to  him  copies  of  all  his  grants 
and  commissions  from  the  Spamsli  sovereigns,  authenticated  before  tlw; 
alcaldes  of  Seville.  Jle,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  to  the  hank  of  San 
Giorgio,  at  (Jenoa,  assigning  a  tenth  of  his  revenues  to  he  paid  to  that 
city,  in  diminution  of  the  duties  on  corn,  wine,  and  other  jTovisions. 

Why  should  Columbus  feed  this  strong  interest  in  (Jenoa,  had  he  been 


'  "I  em.  Mando  el  dicho  Don  Dieco  mi  liijci,  A  lii  peinoim  que  licredaro  el  dicho 
may o in z go,  nuc  tem.ii  y  KOHlenijH  Hiempie  en  la  eindad  de  fieiiovn  una  perHoiiii  ilf 
niieitro  linftge  que  lenea  alii  oasa  6  le  ordeiie  reiita  eon  que  piieda  vivir  honema- 
liR'iite,  eunii)  pi  rnona  l^iii  lk'i;;i>la  a  !nii>.l;()  linu^;c  ,  y  lia^.i  pii'  y  viir.  'ii  la  dichH 
ciiidad  eoiii'i  I'litii  il  dcllii,  r"n|iie  podrsi  hatier  de  la  dicliH  ciiidBd  ay tida  e  favor  cii 
las  C0B»B  de!  meiie  aer  au^ii,  jjuto  yuc  Utiiu  vi/i  j/  en  tUn  unci." 
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b.ii-n  in  any  of  tho  other  Italian  slates  wliicli  liave  laid  oiftim  to  liim  ?  TT<« 
wa.s  under  no  ol)li.i;atioii  to  (Jenoa.  He  liad  resided  there  hnt  a  !)rief  por- 
ti,)!i  of  K\r  early  iifi^;  and  his  i)r<)i)osition  for  discovery,  aceordin;;  to  soni(« 
wriUTs,  had  l>een  scornfully  rejected  hy  that  repiil)li('.  There  is  nolhiii'' 
to  warrant  so  strong  an  Interest  in  (icnoa  hut  the  IjlJal  tie  which  links  tht; 
iiearl  of  mivn  to  liis  native  place,  however  lie  may  he  .se])a,raled  from  it  hy 
time  ,ir  (listanee,  ami  however  little  he  may  he  indehtr,!  to  it  for  favcr;;. 

AumIii.  had  Columhus  heeii  hoin  in  any  <)f  the  towns  and  villa','(!s  of  tlio 
(ieiincse  const  which  have  claimed  him  for  a  native,  why  slioiiliT  he  havo 
iiiaile  these  heiiuests  in  favor  of  the  c'dy  of  (u-iioa,  and  not  of  his  natlvo 
town  or  vi liaise';' 

These  h,,iuesls  were  evidently  dictated  hy  a  niiii'j;led  sentiment  of  ))rid<» 
and  alTecLion,  which  would  he  without  ail  ohjcet  if  not  dirccte(l  to  his 
native  place.  He  was  at  this  time  (devated  ai)ove  all  petty  pride,  on  tho 
subject.  His  renown  was  so  hrilliant,  that  it  would  have  shed  a  lustre  on 
any  hamlet,  however  ohscure;  and  the  s'ron;,'  love  of  country  lieri>  mani- 
fested would  never  liavt;  f(dt  satislied.  until  it  had  sinL,ded  out,  the  spot, 
and  nestled  down  in  the  very  cradle  of  his  infancy.  'I'hese  appear  lo  ho 
powerful  reasons,  {Iniwu  from  natural  feohng,  for  deciduii;  in  favor  of 
Genoa. 

No.  VII. 

THE  COLOMIJOS. 

Dnr.iNfJ  the  early  part,  of  the  life  of  f'olnmlms  ther^  wero  two  other 

viaviuators,  heaniit,'  the  same  name,  of  some  rank  and  ctdehrity,  with 
whom  he  occasionally  sailed,  their  names  occurnni,'  va.mudy  from  time 
to  tunc,  duiiiiii  the  oi)scure  jiarl  of  his  career,  have  caused  much  perplex- 
ity to  some  of  his  hiograidicrs,  wdio  have  supposed  that  they  dcsii^nated 
llie  discoverer.  Fernando  rolumlius  atlirnis  them  lo  have  i)een  family 
connections,'  and  his  father  .says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  1  am  not  the  first 
admiral  of  our  family.'' 

Tlic-e  two  were  uncle  and  nephew:  th,>  latter hcim;;  termed  hy  historians 
Coloinho  the  youiii^er  (hy  I  he  .'Spanish  historians  ( '(lioml)oel  mozo).  They 
were  in  the  <ien(i,>s,'  sorvic,  hut  are  mentioned,  occasionally,  in  (dd 
rliroiiicles  as  Fi'emdi  eommanders,  l)ecaiise  (ieiioa,  ilurini;  a  i^rcat  part  of 
their  time,  was  under  the  protect  ion,  or  rather  tin,'  soverei,i,nity  of  Knuiee, 
and  liL'r  ships  and  captains,  heiiej;  eiii^aged  in  the  cxpedilions  of  that, 
p,i\ver,  were  indentifii' I  with  the  l'"rencli  marine, 

.Mention  is  made  of  tin-  (diler  Colombo  in  Zurita's  .\nnals  of  Ara-Ejon 
![;.  NIX.  ]).  2(!1),  in  tlm  war  between  .Spain  and  I'ortui^ai,  on  tlit^  subject 
■n  the  claim  of  the  rriucess  . I  nana  lo  the  crown  of  Caslile.  In  1-1T(»,  ih:; 
\\\\%  of  Portugal  determined  to  ,u;o  to  the  Mediteiranean  coast  of  Fimuc(>, 
!n  incite  his  ally,  ]>ouis  XI.,  to  prosecute  the  war  ni  the  province  of 
(iiiipu/.i'oa. 

'I'lie  ki'vir  li'ft  Toro,  says  Zurita,  on  the  1.3th  of  .Iiiue,  and  went  by  the 
river  to  the  city  of  rorlo.  in  onler  to  await  the  armada  of  the  \iiit;  of 
France,  the  captain  of  which  was  Colon  (Colombo),  who  was  to  uavig.ate 
by  till'  Sli-aits  of  Giliraltar  to  pass  to  Marseilles. 

After  some  delays  Colomlx)  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  July  with  tliO 
P^reiudi  armada  at  Bermeo,  on  the  coast  of  IJiscay,  where  he  encountered 
a  violent  storm,  lost  his  principal  ship,  and  ran  to  the  coast  of  Galicia, 
Tilli  an  intention  of  nttackiir.;  Kibaldo,  and  lost  a  great  many  of  his  men. 
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Thence  he  went  to  Lis'ion  to  receive  the  Kingof  Portn^al,  who  embarked 
in  the  fleet  in  August,  with  a  number  of  liis  nobieinen,  and  toolt  two 
thousand  two  buiKhi'd  foot  soldiers,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  liorse 
to  strengthen  the  Portuguese  garrisons  along  the  Harbary  coast.  Tlu-ra 
were  in  the  s(juadron  twelve;  sliips  and  five  caravels.  After  toucbiii"  m 
Ce.uta  the  tleet  proceeded  lo  C'oHl»r(!,  where  thi'  king  diseiubarkcd  iii"lli« 
middle  of  September,  the  weather  not  permitting  them  to  proceed  to  Mar- 
seilles.    (Zurita,  L.  xix.  C'h.  5!.) 

Tliis  C'olondw  is  evidently  the  naval  commanih'r  of  whom  the  following 
mention  is  nuule  by  Jacques  (Jeorgo  do  C'haufeitie,  in  hi.s  suitpleiiicnt  to 
Layle  (vol.  :.',  p.  12(i  of  letter  C). 

"  I  do  not  know  what  dependence,"  says  Chaufepie,  "  if  lo  l)e  piarcd 
on  a  fad  reported  in  the  DnrnHitnd  (Part  1,  p.  M;»),  that  Columinis  was 
in  1474  captain  of  several  ships  for  Loins  XI  ,  and  that,  as  tli<!  Spaiiiarils 
ha<l  made  at  that  tune  an  irruption  into  Koiissillon,  he  thought  thai,  fdp 
reprisal,  and  without  contravening  the  peace  between  I  he  two  crowns,  lu. 
rould  run  down  Spanish  vessels.  lie  attacked,  therefore,  and  look  two 
galleys  of  that  nation,  freighted  on  tin;  account  of  various  individuals. 
On  comj)laints  of  this  action  being  made  to  King  Ferdinand,  be  wrote  on 
the  subject  to  Louis  XL;  his  letter  is  dated  the  ilth  of  December,  1474 
Ferdinand  tt-rms  Christopher  Columbus  a  subject  of  Louis;  it  was  !)•- 
pause,  as  is  kniAvn,  Columlms  was  a  (Jt'iioi-se,  and  Ix)uis  was  sovereign  of 
Genoa:  although  that  cily  and  Savona  were  held  of  him  in  lief  by  Hie 
Duke  of  Milan." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  squadron  of  this  same  Colombo  of 
whom  the  ciicumstance  is  ndaled  l)y  Itossi,  and  after  liini  by  Siiotorno  en 
the  authority  of  a  letter  found  in  tin.'  arihives  of  Milan,  and  written  in 
^47()  by  two  illustrious  Milanese  gentleuK.'n,  on  I  heir  return  from  Jerusa- 
lem. The  lett 'r  states  that  in  the  previous  year,  147.").  as  the  Venetian 
leet  was  stationed  off  Cyprus  lo  guard  the  island,  a  Cenoese  scjiiadron, 
eommanded  by  one  Colomiio,  sailed  l)y  them  with  an  air  of  delianre, 
.ijiouting  '*  V^iva  San  (iiorgial "  As  thi;  reimblics  were  then  at  peace  they 
were  permitted  U*  pass  unmolesled. 

liossi  siipi)oses  that  the  Colomlto  here  mentioned  was  Christopher  Co- 
hjnbiis  the  discoverer;  but  it  api)ears  rather  to  liav(>  been  the  old  (Jciioese 
admiral  of  that  name,  who  according  lo  Zurila  was  about  that  lime  eniis- 
ing  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  who,  lu  all  probability,  was  the  hero  of 
both  the  preceding  occurrences. 

The  nephew  of  this  Coiombo,  called  by  the  Spanish  Colombo  el  mozo, 
commanded  a  few  years  afterward  a  squadron  in  the  French  service,  as 
will  apjjear  in  a  subseciuent  illustration,  ami  Columbus  may  at  various 
times  have  held  an  inferior  command  under  both  uuclc  and  nephew,  and 
beeu  prostiul  ou  the  above  cited  occasiuus. 


No.  vriL 


EXPEDITION  or  .lOIlN  or   AX.IOIT. 

About  tlie  time  that  Columbus  atlained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  liis 
native  city  was  in  a  stale  of  great  alariu  and  peri!  from  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon,  King  of  Xaples.  Finding  itself  too 
weak  lo  conteiul  singly  with  such  a  foe,  and  having  in  vain  looked  for 
as?istance  from  Italy,  it  jdaced  itself  under  the  protection  of  Charles  llie 
VI  It!)  of  France,  Thai  monarch  sciit  lo  its  assistance  .Tr)bn  of  Anjou.  son 
of  Kene  or  Ucnato,  King  ol  ><a[iles,  wlio  had  been  dispossessed  vi  his  crown 
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by  Alphonso.  John  of  An  jon,  otherwise  called  the  Diiko  of  Calahria,'  iin- 
niciliately  look  upon  himsidf  tlie  command  of  the  plaee,  repaired  its  for- 
lilications.  and  (h'fended  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  with  strong  eliains. 
]n  tlie  mean  time,  Alphonso  liad  prepared  a  larjie  land  force,  and  assem- 
bled an  armament  of  twenty  ships  and  ten  ,i;alleys  at  Ancona.  on  the 
frontiers  of  (ieiioa.  'I'iio  situation  of  tlie  latter  was  considered  eminently 
norildus,  whevi  Alphonso  suddenly  f;,l!  ill  of  a  calentui'e  and  died,  leaving 
the  kingdoms  of  Anjon  and  Sicily  to  his  brother  John,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  his  son  Ferdinand. 

'I'lie  death  of  Alphonso,  and  the  subsequent  division  of  his  dominions, 
wliili!  they  relieved  the  fears  of  llio  Genoese,  gave  rise  to  new  hopes  on 
tlic  i)art  of  the  house  of  Anjon;  and  tlie  Duke  John,  encouraged  by  emis- 
wrics  from  various  powerful  partisans  amoiii;  tlie  Neapolitan  noi)ility, 
iloternnned  to  make  a  bold  attempt  upon  Naples  for  the  recovery  of  the 
c'lown.  The  Genoese  enlered  into  his  cause  with  spirit,  furnishing  him 
with  ships,  galleys,  ami  money.  His  father  I{ene,  or  llenalo,  lifted  out 
twelve  galh'ys  for  tlio  expedition  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  and  sent  him 
assurance  of  an  al)undanl  supply  of  money,  and  of  the  assistance  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  brilliant  nature  of  the  enterprise  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  thi!  daring  and  restless  spirits  of  the  times.  The  chivalrous  noble- 
man, Ihe  soldier  of  fortune,  the  hardy  corsair,  the  boUl  adventurer  or  the 
military  partisan,  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Duke  of  (.'alabria.  It 
is  stated  by  historians  that  (.'olumbiis  served  in  the  armament  from  Genoa, 
in  a  si|uadron  commanded  by  one  of  the  (,'olombos,  his  relations. 

The  expedition  sailed  in  October,  14.")!),  and  arrived  at  Sessa  between 
tlie  mouths  of  the  (iarigliano  an<l  the  Volturno.  The  news  of  its  arrival 
was  the  signal  of  universal  revolt;  the  factious  barons,  and  their  vassals, 
hastened  to  join  the  standard  of  Anjou,  ami  the?  duke  soon  saw  the  finest 
provinces  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  at  his  command,  and  with  his  army 
and  sipiadron  menaced  th(^  city  of  Nrrples  itself. 

Ill  the  history  of  this  exi)edition  we  meet  with  one  hazardous  action  of 
the  lleet  ill  which  rolumbus  had  embarked. 

The  army  of  John  of  Anjou  being  closely  invested  by  a  superior  force, 
was  ill  a  ]ieriloiis  preilicament  at  th(!  mouth  of  the  Sarno.  In  this  con- 
jiincliire,  the  cai)taiu  of  the  armada  landed  with  his  men,  and  scoured 
ilie  iieiLdiborhooil,  hoping  to  awaken  in  the  poimlace  their  former entiui- 
.siasiii  tor  the  lianner  of  Anjou,  and  perhaps  to  take  Naples  by  surprise. 
A  eiioseii  company  of  Neapolitan  infantry  was  sent  against  them.  The 
troops  from  the  lleet  having  little  of  lie  discipline  of  regular  soldiery, 
ami  much  of  the  freebooting  disjiosition  of  maritime  rovers,  had  seat- 
ti'icd  themselves  about  the  country,  -intent  chielly  upon  spoil.  They 
were  atta(dved  by  the  infantry  and  put  to  rout,  with  the  loss  of  many 
killed  and  woumled.  Endeavoring  to  make  their  way  back  to  tht-  ships, 
they  found  tlie  jjasses  seized  and  bloidvtid  up  by  the  people  of  Sorento, 
who  assailed  them  with  dreadful  havoc.  Their  llight  now  became  despe- 
rate and  headlong,  many  thriiw  themselves  from  rocks  and  precipices  into 
the  sea,  and  but  a  small  jiortion  regained  the  ships. 

The  contest  of  John  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  cf  Naples  lasted  four 
years.  For  a  tinu'  fortune  favored  him,  and  the  prize  seemed  almost 
within  his  grasp,  but  reverses  succeeded;  ht;  was  (hdcated  at  various 
jioiiits  ;  th(!  factious  nobles,  one  by  one,  deserted  him,  and  returned  to 
their  allegiance  to  Alphonso,  and  the  duke  was  tinally  compelled  to 
retire  to  the    island   of   Isehia.      Here   he   remained  for  some   time, 

>  L)ukv  uf  Calabria  was  a  lille  of  the  lieir  apiiareut  to  the  crown  of  Nuiileb. 
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<;ti:ii«1('il  l>y  ci^jlit  i^allcys,  wliirli  likewise  li.arasscd  IIk-  b;iy  of  \a|(],.|,  i 
In  tliis  s(|Mii(ln)ii.  wliieli  loyally  adliered  to  him,  milil  lie  ulliiiiaicjv 
abiiiKioncd  this  uiifortiimile  cMiterpriso,  Colunibus  is  slateil  u<  liuvi; 
Borvcd. 

No.  IX. 

CAPTUTIE    OF  THE   VENETIAN   GALLEYS    IJY  COLOMUO   TIIR    YOUNOER. 

As  the  aoooimt  of  the  sea-fi^lil  by  wlucb  Fornaiulo  Colunibus  assorts 
that  bis  falbcr  was  first  Ibrown  uiiou  tlu'  sliorcs  of  Portufjal  lias  been 
adoi>ted  by  various  resiioctablo  historians,  it  is  proper  lo  give  ii;iilii,iil;ii 
reasons  for  discreditint;  it. 

Fernando  t.'xinossly  says  that  it  was  in  an  action  nicnlionoil  by  Marco 
AiiLoiiKJ  .S;il)eli(.'o,  in  llic  ei^blli  book  of  bis  leiitb  Decade;  tlial  Hk; 
sc|uadi'on  ni  wbicb  Colunibus  served  was  coniniaudcd  by  a  famous  corsiur, 
called  Columbus  the  yoniiLjer  (< 'olombo  cl  iiiozo),  and  tbat  an  embussy 
was  sent  from  Venice  to  tbank  tlie  Kin^of  Tortuiial  for  the  succor  ho 
ull'onled  to  tlie  Veueliau  captains  and  crews.  All  this  is  ccrlamly  iv- 
corded  in  Sabellicus,  but  llie  battle  look  place  in  1  IS"),  after  Coliiiiii)uslia(l 
lift.  rortui,Ml.  /iirita  in  bis  annals  id'  Ara.qon,  uiuler  Ibe  dale  of  His."), 
inentiiuis  tliis  same  action.  lie  says,  "At  lliis  lime  four  Venetian  i;al- 
leys  sailed  from  tlie  island  of  Cadi/.,  and  locdi  tlie  roiilo  for  Flaiidirs; 
tbey  were  laden  \miIi  merebandis'.'  from  llie  [.cvaiit,  esjiecially  fiom  ilie 
island  of  .Sicily,  ami  iiassinr^  by  Caiie  .St.  Vincent,  tbey  were  attacked  iiy 
a  Freiicli  corsair,  son  of  ciiptain  Colon  (Colombo),  wlio  bail  seven  vessels 
in  bis  armada  ;  and  tbi;  galleys  wero  captured  tlu;  iwenly-lirst  of 
August."  - 

A  much  fuller  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  King  Jcdin  II.  of  Portii- 
£;al,  by  (Jarcia  de  llesende,  who  likewise;  records  il  as  bapiieniiig  m  1  Isrt, 
lie  says  tlu;  Venetian  galli>ys  were  taken  and  roblu-d  by  tbe  Fii'iicli  and 
the  captains  and  crews,  wounded,  plundered,  and  maltreated,  were  lurncti 
on  slioro  at  C'ascoos.  Here  tbey  were  .succored  by  Dofia  Maria  d(;  Meiie- 
sos.  Countess  of  Monsanto. 

Whi-n  Kmg  .lobu  II.  beard  of  tbe  circumstanco,  being  nnicli  grievoil 
that  such  ill!  event  sbould  bav(!  liai)i)ened  on  lus  coast,  and  heiiig  dis- 
jjo.sed  to  show  bis  fiieiidsliip  for  tbe  Ijepuldic  of  Venice,  be  oideieil  thai 
Uk;  Venetian  captains  sliould  be  fiiruisli(>d  with  ricli  raiment  of  silks  ami 
costly  clollis,  and  provided  with  horses  and  mules,  that  they  miglit  make 
tber  a])pearance  befon;  liim  in  a  style  Ixditling  tbemsclvcs  and  Iheir 
country.  lit;  received  them  with  great  kindness  and  distinction,  express- 
Uig  bimsolf  witli  i)rini'ely  courtesy,  both  as  to  thomselves  ami  the  Kepiil)- 
he  of  Venice;  and  having  heard  their  account  of  the  battle,  and  of  llieir 
destitute  situation,  he  assistecl  them  with  a  largi'sumof  money  to  ran- 
lioni  their  galleys  from  tbe  French  cruisers.  The  latter  took  all  tin; 
int;r(;han(riscs  on  lio.'iril  >>['  liieir  >lii|i.'<.  Imi  \\\wj:  .luini  proliiliiied  any  ui' 
tlu'  st)oil  from  iieiiig  piiiciiased  »\  ilJiiii  liis  dDiuinioii.s.  Having  tiiiis  gener- 
ously relieved  and  assisted  the  captains,  and  admini,  ten>d  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  tlieir  crews,  he  enabled  them  all  to  return  in  their  own  galleys  lo 
Venice. 

'{"he  dignitaries  of  the  rei)ublie  were  so  highly  .sensible  of  this  inunifi- 
ceiice  on  the  part  of  King  .lolin,  that  they  sent  a  stalely  embassy  to  iliat 
uionurch,  witli  rich  pre.-.cnts  and  waim  e.vpnssions  (d'  gratitude.     Licro- 


>  (lolcniioiin,  llifit.  Xa]).,  lit),  vll.    cap.  17. 
'  Zuiila,  AiiulcH  ilu  Aiuguii,  lib.  xx.  cni>.  tS4. 


Iif  h;iy  of  Va|il,.«.l 

iiitil    he  iiltiiiiaii.lv 

is  sluU'd   lo  l,;ivo 


K)    TIIF,    YOir.NfiER. 

0  Coliuubiis  iissi'its 
rortii^Ml  liasbiH'u 

!!•  lO  1,'iVf  iMiiiculai 

icnlloiiod  liy  Maico 

Dccadi';  thai  ili(. 

)y  :i  faiiiiiiis  corsair, 

1  tliul  ill)  I'liiliassy 
il  for  tilt!  siu'cor  Ik; 
;liis  is  (•(•ilainly  w- 
ifloiM'oliiiiilaisliad 
r  tlic  (laic  of  ics"), 
I'oiir  Vfiiciiaii  i;ai- 

roiili;  fur  Klainliix; 
t'spccially  li.iiii  ilic 
ry  wci'L'  allarkcd  liy 
n  iiail  S(>voii  vessels 
llic    Iwciily-liisi,  of 

.lolin  II.  (d"  Poilii- 

lia|iii('iiiiii,'  III  I  |,s:,, 

1  liy  tlif  Freiicli  ami 

routed.  Were  liiiiieil 

>fia  Mana  do  iMene- 

boing  nmcli  ifiievod 
oast,  and  heiiii,'  dis- 
ico,  lie  ordered  llial 
iiiiiieiit  of  silks  ami 
it  thoy  mii^lit  iiiak,- 
einselvos  and  11  i  ir 
lislinetion,  (■\|i;(  ^ 
vos  and  the  Kepul)- 
balllo,  nni\  of  tiicr 
in  of  money  lo  laii- 
latlor  took  all  tlio 
I  IM'oliiliihMl  aiiv  (li 
Ilaviiii;'  lhii>  m'lier- 
eri'd  to  the  neees'?!- 
theirown  ^'alleys  to 

iildc  of  lliis  niuiiili- 
oly  (Mnl)a.ssy  to  iliat 
f  yratitndo.     Gero- 
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nimo  T)onafo  was  charued  witli  tliis  mission,  a  man  ominent  for  learning 
and  (doiiiK'iu'e;  lie  was  lionoialdy  received  and  enierlained  liy  Kiii!^  .lohii 
,111(1  disinissod  wilh  royal  lU'esents,  anions  wliieli  were  i^enels,  ami  nudps 
Willi  sumptuous  trappin^^s  and  caparisons,  and  many  ne^ro  slaves  richlv 

clad.' 

Tlio  foilowMiR  is  tho  account  of  this  action  as  given  by  SalioUlciis,  in 
liis  history  of  Vonicc.'-' 

Eraiio  anilate  ipiatlro  Ci{iIo(»  dollc  fjuali  I'arlolommoo  Minlo  era  capi- 
tano.     t^iewto  navigando  per  I'lberieo  mare,  Colomho  11    plii  i^iovane, 
nipote  di   <iuel  (\dombo  famoso  eorsalc,  feces!  incontro  a'  Veni/iani  di 
uottc,  approsso  il  sacro   I'rfunontoi'io,  (die  (diiamasi  ora  capodi  san  Vin- 
coir/.<), '"on  setle  navi  gucrnitcda  condjallere.     Kj:!!  (p\antnn(|Ue  nel  primo 
nu'ontro  avesst"  seco  tlisposlo  d' opprimerc  Ic  navi  Veniy.iane,  si  rilcniiH 
per5  dal  combattere  sin  al  giorno:  luttavia  per  esser  alia  liatlaulia  piu 
acconelo  cosi  le  seguia,  chc  U;  prode  dtd  eorsalc  loccavano  le  poppe  du 
Veiii/.iani.      Vennio  il  f^iorno  ineonlaneut"  i  liarbari  diedero  I"  assalto. 
Sosteiinero  i  Veni/.iani  allora  1'  empilo  (hd  iiennco,  per  numero  di  navi  « 
ill  combattonti  supcrioic,  <•  diir6  11  eonllillo  alioce  per  m<dte  ore.     Ifaru 
liale  fii  eninbai  ;iit.>  cmilio  Minili  neiiiiei  con   laii'a  ticcisione,  percbe  a 
nnna  si  costuma  d'  attai'carsi  contro  di  loro,  se  non  per  occasione.     Affer- 
maiio  alcmii,  chc  vi  fiiroiio  prescnii,  essor  niortc  dcileciiirmc  \'eMi/,iant5 
(la  lrceent'»  uoiiiini.     Altri  dicoiio  (die  fii  nieiKC  nioii  in  (piolla  zuffa  Lo- 
nii/.o  Mi<  Inde  (Mi)itaiio  il"  una  ^alera  c  (Jiovanni  Didtiiio,  d'  altro  capitano 
fraiello.     Era  diirala  lat  y.un'a  ilal  faro  d<d  .^iorno  liu'  ad  ore  veiiti,  c  era- 
no  !e  t,'iMili   Vciie/.iaiie  mal   trattalo.     I'",ia  t;ia  la  nave  I)(drma  in  potinj 
(lo'iiemici  (|Uando  Ic  allro  ad  una  ad  una  si  reiidcrono.     Narraiio  aleimi, 
(•lie  funtno  di  quel  aspro  conllitto  parlceijii,  aver  minierato  ludle  loro  navi 
(la  i)r'ide  a  i)oppo  oltanla  valorosi  uoiiiiiii  estinli,  i  (piali  (hil  luimico  vii- 
iliilj   lo  niosscro  a  i;ciiicrc  e  dire  con  sde;j;no.  (die  cosi  avevano  voluto.  i 
Vciii/.i.uii.     I  corpi  niorti  fiiroiio  i,'ottati  nel  marc,  e  i  fcrili  post!  md  lido. 
Quid  clio  nniasero  vivi  se^iurono  con  c  navi   il  capilaiio  villorioso  sin'  a 
Lishona  c  ivi  furono  tutu   liccnziati.  .  .  .  C^uivi  furono  i  Veiic/.iani  be- 
nii^iiaiiiciitc  riccvuli  dal  lie,  ^ii  iiifciini  furono  incdicati,  u}\  altri  cl)bero 
ahTii  e  dciiari  secondo  la  loro  condi/ioiic.  .  .  .  Olire  cio  vieto  in  tntto  il 
i;i','Ho,(dic  aleuiio  non  comnrasscdclla  preda  Vcnir.iana,  iiorlatadai  cmsali. 
l.aluioNid  dl'  a  villa  rovinaiion  |)ocoatllissc  lacillii,  erano  ()erdiiti  in  (|ii<dla 
iiiercatair/.in   da  diiceiito   mila  diicali  ;   ma   il   danno    partieolare   de;;li 
iiuiiiini    iiccisi    diede  iuaL;giui'  allliicioue.  —  J7t(rc.  Ant,    tiaUiico,    IJial. 
Vtiicl.,  docad.  iv.  lib.  iii. 

No.  X. 

AMEUKiO  VKSPUCCI. 

Amonm!  the  oarlioRt  and  mosi  inlclligent  of  the  voyagers  who  followed 
the  lia(dv  of  Columbus,  was  Ameriuo  Vesi)ucei.  lie  has  been  considered 
by  many  as  tdie  lirst  discoverer  of  the  soiitbern  continent,  and  by  a  sin- 
gular caprice  of  fortune,  his  nauio  has  been  given  to  the  whole  of  the 

•  Obr.iH  dp  Onrcia  do  RcHcndo,  cap.  .IS,  Avora,  1554. 

2  Miirio  Antonio  Coccio,  iK'tter  linown  mulor  the  name  of  Haliellicim,  a  coijnoiJifii 
which  he  iulopleil  on  bfini;  ctowiU'd  poel  in  tlio  iKMlantic  aciidfniy  of  ronil>oiiins 
l.U'lu.  lie  WiiH  a  ooMtcinninaiy  of  Coliinilnis,  and  iniikiM  luiff  nKiillon  of  Ins  ills 
idvcii.'H  in  Iho  rinhth  lio.ik  of  the  lintli  Knnead  of  Iuh  iinivciwil  hinlory.  My  Hnnii' 
wiilcis  he  is  calliMl  the  l.Ivy  of  his  lime;  otIieiH  accuse  him  ol  boim,' lull  (j1  ini.^.vi)- 
rcMMilalioim  in  favor  of  \'.'iiice.  'l"ho  older  Scaliger  charKeH  hlin  wilh  vinalily,  aii>' 
With  being  Hwayeii  by  \  Lueo.in  i^olJ. 
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New  World.  Tt  has  been  strenuously  Insisted,  however,  that  he  had  na 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  discoverer;  that  he  merely  sailed  in  a  suimidjnat,! 
capacity  in  a  squadron  commanded  "ny  others;  that  the  account  of  liis 
first  voyage  is  a  fabrication;  and  that  lie  did  not  visit  the  main-land  until 
after  it  had  been  discovered  and  coasted  by  Columbus,  As  this  (lucsiioii 
has  been  matle  a  niatt«M'  of  warm  and  voluminous  controversy,  it  jj 
proper  to  take  a  sunimary  view  of  it  in  the  present  work. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  was  born  in  Florence,  Marcli  '.»th,  14.')!,  of  a  noMe, 
but  not  at  that  time  wealthy  family;  his  father's  name  was  Anasliiiio- 
his  mother's  was  Elizabetta  Mini,  lie  was  the  third  of  their  sons,  aiuj 
received  an  excellent  education  under  his  uncle,  (Jeorgio  Antonio  Ves- 
pucci, a  learned  friar  of  the  fraternity  of  San  Marco,  who  was  inslruclor 
to  several  illustrious  pereonages  of  that  period. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  visited  Spam,  and  look  up  his  residence  in  Seville, 
to  attend  to  some  commercial  '.rausactions  on  account  of  the  faiuiiy  of 
the  Medici  of  Florence,  and  tc  repair,  by  his  ingenuity,  the  losses  aiul 
misfortunes  of  an  unskilful  brother.^ 

The  dale  of  his  arrival  in  .Spain  is  uncertain,  but  from  comparing  dates 
and  circumstances  mentioned  in  his  letters,  he  must  have  been  at  Seville 
when  Coiuml)Us  niturncfl  from  his  (ii-st  voyage. 

I'adre  .Stanislaus  t'anovai,  Professor  of  Mathemalics  at  Florence,  who 
has  published  the  life  and  Vjyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  says  lli;ii  ii,> 
was  commissioned  by  King  Ferdinand,  aiil  sent  with  Columl)us  in  Ins 
second  voyage  in  14!t.'J.  lie  slates  this  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in 
the  Cosmography  of  .Sebastian  Minister,  published  at  iJasle  in  liVii);^ 
but  Muiisli'i-  miMilious  Vespucci  ;ts  having  accompanied  Columbus  in  lus 
first  voyage;  the  reference  of  Canovai  is  tlierefuie  incorrect;  and  llic  sug- 
gestion of  Minister  is  disproved  by  the  letU^rs  of  Vespucci,  in  wludi  lie 
states  his  having  been  stimulaU>d  by  the  accounts  brought  of  llie  newly 
discovered  regions.  Hj  never  mentnns  such  a  voyage  in  any  of  ins 
letters;  which  he  most  probably  would  liave  done,  or  rather  would  have 
made  it  IIk;  subject  of  a  copious  letter,  had  hi!  actually  perfornicd  it. 

The  fust  notice  of  a  positive  form  which  we  have  of  V'esi)iioL'j,  ,is 
resident  in  Spain,  is  early  in  14(11].  He  appears,  from  documciils  m  tin' 
royal  archives  at  SeviMe.  to  have  acted  as  agent  or  factor  for  the  house  of 
Juanoto  lierardi,  a  rich  Florentine  merchaii!,  resident  in  Seville,  wlio  lia>l 
contracted  to  furnish  tlm  .Spanish  sovereigns  with  three  several  arnia- 
ments,  of  four  vessels  each,  for  the  service  of  the  newly  discovcna 
<'ountries.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  jirincipals  in  this  affair,  wind) 
was  transacted  in  the  name  of  this  established  house.  IJeianu  died  in 
l»e(  ember,  14',).">,  and  in  the  following  January  we  find  .Amerigo  Vespucci 
attending  to  the  concerns  of  the  e.\i)editioiis  and  settling  with  the  mailers 
of  the  ships  for  tlitMr  pay  and  niaintenanee,  according  to  the  agrecnicms 
mad(!  between  them  and  the  late  .Juanoto  Herardi.  Ou  the  12lli  .l:uui- 
ary,  1490,  he  received  on  this  account  10,(100  maravedies  from  Hcniunlo 
Piiudo  the  royal  treasurer.  He  went  on  preparing  all  things  for  the  de 
spatch  of  four  caravels  to  sail  under  the  same  (;oiitia<'t  between  the  sovei 
eigns  ami  the  house  of  Herardi  and  sent  thcni  to  se;i  on  the  ;M  Fclnimiy 
14iM!;  lint  on  the  Sth  they  met,  with  a  storm  and  were  wrecked;  the  crews 
were  saved  with  the  loss  of  only  three  men.'  While  thus  eniiiloy'l, 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  of  course,  had  occasional  opportunity  of  eonvei^in^ 
with  Columbus,  with  whom,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  ailuiiial 

'  nmiilliil  vlUi  il'.\nu'rli{(>  Vivpiici'i.  '  (^okdi.  Miiimt.  p.  IIKS. 

^  'I'lifrie  |iarti(Mi  itiH  aic  I'iimi  iiiitiiiirtRripl  iiu'iiioiitijilit,  exlrauU'd  fniin  iUu  royal  M 
cbivca,  b^  ttiu  lulu  itccuiitU'  liieluiiaii  .Muuuz. 
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'ver,  that  lie  had  no 
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.fiiriHt.  p.  lilts. 

cUhI  from  iLe  roya)  iir 


himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son  Diego,  he  appears  to  have  been 
always  on  friendly  terms.  From  these  conversations,  and  from  his 
atjency  in  these  expeditions,  he  soon  became  excited  to  visit  the  newly 
discovered  countries,  and  to  participate  in  enterprises  which  were  tlie 
theme  of  every  tongue.  Having  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  geo- 
(rniphical  and  nautical  science,  he  prepared  to  launch  into  the  career  of 
discovery.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he  carried  this  design  into  execu- 
tion. 

In  1408  Columbns,  in  his  third  voyage,  diseovored  the  coast  of  Paria 
on  Terra  Firma;  which  In;  at  that  time  imagined  to  be  a  great  island,  but 
that  a  vast  continent  lay  immediately  adjacent.  Hi;  sent  to  Spain  sp(!ci- 
iiicns  of  pearls  found  on  this  coast,  and  gave  the  most  sanguine  accounts 
of  the  supposed  riches  of  the  country. 

In  14!»!)  an  expedition  of  four  vesstds,  under  command  of  Alonzo  de 
Ojeda,  was  fitted  out  from  Spain,  and  sailed  for  Paria,  guided  l)y  charts 
and  letters  sent  to  the  government  by  Columbus.  These  were  commu- 
nicated to  Ojeda,  by  his  patron,  the  IJishop  Fonseca,  who  liad  the  super- 
intendence of  India  affairs,  and  who  furnished  him  also  with  a  warrant 
to  undertake  the  voyag(>. 

It  is  presuin(!d  that  Vespticci  aided  in  fitting  out  the  armament,  and 
sailed  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  house  of  Kerardi,  and  in  this  way  was 
cnaliled  to  take  a  share  in  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  expedition;  for 
Isalx  11a,  as  (Jueen  of  Castile,  had  rigorously  forbidden  all  strangers  to 
iraili!  with  her  transatlantic  possessions,  not  even  excepting  the  natives 
of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

Tills  siiuadron  visited  Paria  and  several  hundred  miles  of  the  coast, 
which  they  ascertained  to  be  Terra  Firma.  They  returned  in  June,  loOO; 
and  on  the  18th  of  July,  in  that  year,  Amerigo  Vespuc(!i  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyagi:  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de  Medici  of  Florence, 
ftliich  remained  concealed  in  manuscript  until  brought  to  light  and  pub- 
lished by  IJandini  in  1745. 

In  Ins  account  of  this  voyage,  and  in  every  other  narrative  of  liis 
different  expeditions,  Vespucci  never  mentions  any  other  person  con- 
tcrned  in  the  enterprise.  He  gives  the  time  of  his  .sailing,  and  states 
that  he  went  with  two  carav(  Is,  whifdi  were  i)robahly  his  share  of  the 
expedition,  or  rather  vessels  sent  by  the  house  of  IJerardi.  He  gives  an 
interesting  narrative  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  various  transactions  with 
the  natives,  which  corresponds,  in  many  substantial  points,  with  the  ac- 
cij.iiits  furnished  by  Ojeda  and  his  mariners  of  tlieir  voyage,  in  a  lawsuit 
hereafter  mentioned. 

In  May.  1501,  Vesimcci,  having  suddenly  left  .Spain,  sailed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal;  in  the  ccmrse  of  which  expedition 
lie  visited  the  co.ast  of  IJrazil.  1I(>  gives  an  account  o^  this  voyage  in 
a  second  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Pier  Francisco  de  Medici,  which  also  re- 
uiiined  in  manuscript  until  published  liy  Hartolozzi  in  17^<!*.* 

\o  record  nor  notice  of  any  such  voyage  undertaken  by  Amerigo  Ves> 
imeci,  at  the  command  of  Kinamnd,  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
Torre  do  Toinbo,  the  general  an  hives  of  Portugal,  wdiieh  have  been  re- 
pi'atedly  and  diligently  searched  for  the  purpose.  It  is  singular  also  that 
his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Portuguese  historians,  who  in 
general  were  very  particular  in  naming  nil  navigators  who  lield  any 
iniixirtant  station  among  them,  or  rendered  any  distinguished  services. 
I'hat  Vespuc  "  did  sail  along  the  coasts,  however,  is  not  questioned.  His 
nephew,  after  his  death,  in  the  course  of  evidence  on  some  points  in  dis- 
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pule,  gave  the  oorrcrt  liililiido  of  Ca.\w.  St.  Augustine,  which  he  said  ht 
iiail  oxtractcil  froiu  Ills  uiichi's  journal. 

In  ir>(»4  V<'si)u<'oi  wrote  a  third  IcttiT  to  the  .same  liOronzo  di;  Medici 
containing  a  more  extended  account,  ol  liie  voyage  just  alluded  to  In  tii^ 
service  of  rorliigal.  This  was  the  lirsL  of  his  narratives  that  apiJCHivii 
in  print.  It  appears  to  liave  hecn  published  iu  Latin,  at  Slraslxui^h,  as 
early  as  loO."),  under  the  title  "  Anierii'us  Vesputius  de  (Jrhe  Antarctica 
]i('r  Ivcgeni  I'ortugallia'  prideni  inventa."' 

An  edition  of  this  letter  was  printed  in  Vicenza  in  \M1,  in  an  anony- 
mous collection  of  voyages  edited  by  Francanzio  ili  Monte  All)udil(),  an 
iidiat)itant  of  Vicenza.  It  was  reprinted  in  Italian  in  1508,  at  Milan, 
and  also  in  Latin,  in  a  hook  entitled  "  Itinerariuni  I'ortugalfnsiuiu.'' 
In  making  the  present  illustration,  the  Mdan  edition  in  Italian-  has  lici'n 
consulted,  and  also  a  Latin  translation  of  il  by  htiinon  (irimeus,  in  his 
"Noviis  Orbis,"  published  at  IJasle  in  l'),'y2.  It  relates  entirely  tlie  lirst 
voyage  of  Vespucci  from  Lisbon  to  the  IJrazils  in  loOl. 

it  is  from  this  voyage  to  the  IJrazils  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  first 
considered  the  discoverer  of  Terra  Firma;  and  his  n.ime  was  at  lirst  aj)- 
phed  to  these  !-Julhcrn  regions,  though  afterward  exteiuled  to  tlu!  wlioin 
continent.  The  merits  of  his  voyage  were,  however,  greatly  exaggeralnl. 
Tlie  Brazils  had  been  previously  discovered,  and  formally  taken  jmsst's- 
sion  of  for  fspain  in  l.")0(),  by  Vicreiite  Vafiez  I'inzon;  and  also  in  tin; 
same  year,  liy  I'edro  Alvarez  ('al)ral,  on  the  part  of  Tortngal;  ciiciim- 
siances  unknown,  howevtv,  to  Vespui'ci  and  his  associates.  The  coiintrv 
remained  in  p()sses:;u)n  of  I'ortngal,  in  conformity  to  tlie  line  of  deiiiiu- 
cation  agreed  on  between  |h<i  two  ii'ilions. 

Vesimcci  mude  a  second  voyage  in  lh(^  service  of  Portugal,  fie  snys 
that  he  commanded  a  caravel  in  a  siiuadnni  of  six  vessels  destined  tor 
till!  discovery  of  Idal.icca,  wliu.'h  they  had  iieanl  to  \w  the  great  dciiot, 
and  magazine  of  all  the  trade  between  the  (Janges  aihl  the  Indian  sea, 
Siieh  an  expedition  did  sail  about  this  time,  under  the  command  of  (ion- 
zalo  Coelho  The  S(|nndron  sailed,  according  to  Vespueei.  on  the  Kiiji 
of  May,  1  ;")<>;}.  it  stopped  at  the  Oapede  V'enle  islands  for  refresliincnis, 
and  afterward  sailed  l.y  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  was  pievcnicd 
from  landing  l>y  contrary  winds  and  a  turbulent  sea.  .Standing  to  tin- 
sniith-west,  they  ran  three  hundred  leagues  until  they  were  three  degrcis 
«o  the  southward  of  thi>  e<iuiuoctial  line,  where  they  discovcied  an  iiiiiii- 
iiabited  island  about  two  leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  lien;, 
'.III  tne  lUlh  of  August,  liy  mismanagement,  the  commander  of  the 
sijuadron  ran  his  \ei-ei  on  a  rock  and  lost  her.  \Vhile  the  other  vessels 
'vere  a'-sis!ing  to  .'ave  the  cnnv  and  property  from  the  wre(d<,  Ainerii^d 
V'cs])ucei  was  desi»atch"(l  m  lii.^  caravel  to  .search  for  a  safe  harbor  in  the 

land,     lie  departed  in  Ins  v  jssel  without  his  long  boat,  and  with  lesj 

'  Panzer,  torn.  vi.  p. :«,  npnrl  KHaiiKs  Crilico,  p.  SS,  Anotnziotio  1. 

'  TliiH  raio  l.uoU,  in  llie  lllm«^;«^iull  of  O.  liifli,  K^^.,  in  lioliiAud  to  1h)  llie  (ildti^t 
[>iiiili'd  colloftiDii  of  voyaucH  cxtiiiit.  Il  liaw  not  tlie  pn,'en  iiimilHTed,  tlie  shtt'tjt  an' 
merely  luurked  with  a  letter  of  llii!  alplialjet  at  the  fool  of  each  eiKhlh  pajje.  It  cdii. 
laliirt  the  eurlieHt  aceouiit  of  the  vuya^'en  of  C'oliiinliiis,  f  loiii  lii.s  luht  ile|iartiire  iiutil  iiu 
arrival  at  Cadiz  in  ehaiiiM.  The  letter  of  Vet-imcci  to  Lorenzo  dc  Medici  occiipicH  lli.? 
fifth  l>ook  of  this  little  volume.  It  Ih  Htated  to  have  been  oriijinally  written  in  .'■^paiiiHJi. 
and  translated  into  Italian  hy  a  person  of  the  nanu-  of  .loi'mido.  .\n  earlier  edition  ]•> 
atattxj  U>  have  been  printed  In  Verdce  l)y..\llierto  \'ereelle«e,  in  ITiiu.  'j'lie  .inllior  h 
ea:d  to  have  been  AiikcIo  Triviniaid,  neeretary  to  the  Venetian  ainbaMwulur  in  Spam 
ThiH  'I'riviKiaiil  appears  to  have  eolleeted  many  of  tin?  partienlarh  of  the  voyatrcf  (I 
Coluiut.jH  from  the  manuccripl  d('eadeK  of  IVler  Martyr,  who  crroneoiiBly  jayn  tin 
KtiuiKC  of  the  plumariHin  to  AloyHluK  ('a<lamor<to,  whoHe  vuyuKett  are  InHeiteU  in  tli'; 
«oilie  <«llevtioii  'i'ho  bowk  wiw  entitled  "  I.Hitrlto  di  littla  lu  naviyiitiutie  ilel  lie  (/« 
A'miagnu,  Uella  J*oi«  c  terreni  nuovamtnle  Iruvuli." 
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Ihan  half  of  hi.s  rrew,  tho  rest  having  gone  in  thn  boat  to  the  assistance 
of  the  wreck.  \  cspncci  found  a  liarbor.  but  waited  in  vain  for  several 
(lays  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  .Standint;  out  to  sea  he  met  with  a 
solitary  vessel,  and  learned  that  the  ship  of  the  connnander  had  sunk, 
and  the  rest  had  proccciled  onward.  In  company  with  this  vessel  he 
stood  for  the  Brazils,  according  to  a  command  of  the  kiiiL;,  in  case  that 
any  ve.ssel  should  be  parted  from  the  tU'et.  Arriving  on  the  coast  lie  dis- 
covered the  famous  bay  of  All  Saints,  where  he  remained  upward  of  two 
months,  in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  tlie  rest  of  the  lleet.  He  at  len,"tL 
ran  two  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  farther  south,  where  he  remained  ilv»» 
months  building  a  fort  and  taking  in  a  cargo  of  15razil  wood.  Then, 
leaving  in  the  fortress  a  garrison  of  twenty-four  men  with  arms  and 
aniiniinition,  lie  .set  sail  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1504.1 
The  coinmanih'r  of  the  sfiuaiiion  and  the  other  four  ships  were  never 
heard  of  afterward, 

Vespneei  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  reward  from  the  King 
of  rortiigal  that  his  services  merited,  for  we  nnd  him  at  Seville  early  iii 
i;,i)."p.  on  Ills  way  to  Hit!  Siianish  court,  in  (juost  of  employment;  and'  he 
^v;ls  hearer  of  a  letter  from  Coluiidiiis  to  his  son  Diego,  dated  February 
U\h.  whieli.  while  it  speaks  Wiinidy  of  him  as  a  friend,  intimates  his 
haviim  l)een  unfortunate.     The  following  is  the  letter: 

"  Mv  ni'.AU  Sox:  Diego  Mendez  departed  hence  on  Monday,  the  third 
of  this  month.  After  liis  departure  1  conver.sed  with  Amerigo  Vesimcci, 
the  liearer  of  this,  who  goes  there  (to  court)  summoned  on  affairs  of 
navi':;iition.  Fortune  has  been  adverse  to  him  as  to  many  others.  His 
labors  have  not  profited  liini  as  much  as  they  rea.sonably  should  have 
ilone.  He  goes  on  my  account,  and  witli  much  desire  to  do  something 
thai  may  result  to  my  advanta-jce,  if  wilhin  his  power.  I  cannot  ascer- 
tain hi'ie  in  what  i  can  employ  hini,  that  will  bo  servicealile  to  me,  for 
I  do  not  know  what  maybe  there  reiiuired.  He  goes  with  the  dt.dermi- 
natimi  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for  me;  see  in  what  he  may  be  of  advan- 
tage and  co-operate  with  him,  that  he  may  say  and  do  every  thing,  and 
pill  ids  plans  in  operation;  and  let  all  be  done  secretly,  that  he  miiy  not 
he  suspi'cted:  I  have  said  every  tiling  to  him  that  I  can  say  touching  the 
biisiiie.ss.  and  have  informed  him  of  the  pay  1  have  received,  and  what 
is  due,  etc."''' 

Atioiit  this  time  Amerigo  Vespucci  received  letters  of  naturalization 
from  King  Ferdinand,  anil  shortly  afterward  he  and  Viiicentc  Yafiez 
rinzon  wer(!  named  captains  of  an  armada  about  to  be  sent  out  in  the 
spire  trade  and  to  make  discoveries.  There  is  a  royal  order,  dated  Toro, 
lull  of  April,  l.")07,  for  12,000  niaravedies  for  an  outfit  for  "  Americo  de 
Vespnelie,  resident  of  Seville."  I'leparatiuiis  were  made  for  this  voy- 
age, and  vessels  procured  and  fitted  out,  but  it  was  eventually  abandoned. 
There  are  memoranda  existing  concerning  it,  dated  in  \'M\,  1507,  am' 
l."i()S.  from  which  it  appears  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  remained  at  Seville, 
attending  lo  the  fluctuating  concerns  of  this  s<iuadron,  until  the  desti- 
nation of  the  vessids  was  (diangcd,  their  ctiuipments  W(>re  .sold,  and  the 
aceoiints  settled.  During  this  time  he  had  a  salary  of  ;J0,000  niaravedies. 
On  the  "J'-'d  of  .March,  l.')<is,  ho  received  the  appointment  of  principal 
pilot,  with  a  salary  of  70,00!)  marnvi^dies.  His  chief  duties  were  to  pre- 
pare charts,  e.\ainine.  pilots,  superintend  the  filling  out  of  expeditions, 
and  prescribe  llic  roule  that  vessels  were  to  ]iiusiie  in  their  voyages  to 
the  New  World.     He  appears  to  have  remained  al  Seville,  and  to  have 
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retained  this  office  until  hh  death,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1512.  Hii 
widow,  Maria  Corezo,  enjoyed  a  pension  of  10,000  maravedisB.  After  lijg 
deatli,  his  nephew,  Juan  Vespucci,  was  nominated  pilot  with  a  salary  oi 
SO.OOO  maravedies,  commencing  on  the  22d  of  May,  1512.  I'eter  Miirtyr 
speaks  with  high  commendation  of  this  youug  man.  "  Young  VesputiuH 
is  one  to  whom  Americus  Vesputius  his  uncle  left  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  mariner's  faculties,  as  it  were  by  inheritance,  after  his  deatli ;  for 
he  was  a  very  expert  master  in  the  knowledge  of  his  carde,  his  rcjinpuH^f, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  pole  starre  by  the  (|uadrant.  .  .  .  VesputiuH  in 
mv  very  familiar  friend,  and  a  wittie  young  man,  in  whoso  cuni|iuiiy  I 
take  great  pleasure,  and  therefore  use  him  oftentymes  for  my  gucttt.  Ilu 
hath  also  made  many  voyages  into  these  coasts,  and  diligently  noted  bucK 
things  as  he  hath  seen."' 

Vespucci,  the  nephew,  continued  in  this  situation  during  the  lifetimo 
of  Fousoca,  who  had  been  the  patron  of  his  uncle  and  his  faiuily.  Ho 
was  divested  of  his  pay  and  his  employ  by  a  letter  of  the  council,  dutcil 
the  18th  of  March,  1525,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  bishop.  No 
further  notice  of  Vespucci  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies. 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  the  career  of  Amerigo  Vespucci ;  it  remaiuH  to 
notice  the  points  of  controversy.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  last 
expedition  to  the  Brazils,  he  wrote  a  letter  dated  Lisbon,  4th  Septemlicr, 
1504,  containing  a  summary  account  of  all  his  voyages.  This  letter  iH  of 
special  importance  to  the  matters  under  investigation,  as  it  is  the  only  uno 
known  that  relates  to  the  disputed  voyage,  which  would  establish  him  a.s 
the  discoverer  of  Terra  Firma.  It  is  presumed  to  have  been  written  in 
Latin,  and  was  addressed  to  Rent',  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem. 

The  earliest  known  edition  of  this  letter  was  published  in  Latin,  in  1 507, 
at  St.  Diez  in  Lorraine.  A  copy  of  it  has  been  found  in  the  library  uf 
the  Vatican  (No.  9688)  by  the  Abbe  Cancellieri.  In  preparing  the  present 
illustration,  a  reprint  of  this  letter  in  Latin  has  been  consulted,  inserted 
in  the  Novus  Orbis  of  Griuaeus,  published  at  Bath  in  1532.  The  letter 
contains  a  spirited  narrative  of  four  voyages  which  he  asserts  to  have 
made  to  the  New  World.  In  the  prologue  he  excuses  !ie  liberty  of 
addressing  King  Ren6  by  calling  to  his  recollection  the  au^ient  intim.-vcy 
of  their  youth,  when  studying  the  rudiments  of  science  together,  under 
the  paternal  ancle  of  the  voyager  ;  and  adds  that  if  the  present  narrativo 
should  not  altogether  please  his  majesty,  he  must  plead  to  him  as  I'liny 
said  to  Muccenns,  that  he  used  formerly  to  be  amused  with  his  trillings. 

In  the  prologue  to  this  letter,  he  informs  King  l!end  that  affairs  of  rum- 
merce  had  brought  him  to  Spain,  where  he  had  experienced  the  various 
changes  of  fortune  attendant  on  such  transactions,  and  was  indnct-d  to 
abandon  that  pursuit  and  direct  his  labors  to  objects  of  a  nu  ro  elevated 
and  stable  nature.  He  therefore  purposed  to  contemplate  variuiis  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  behold  the  marvels  which  it  contains.  To  this  olijict 
both  time  and  place  were  favorable;  for  King  Ferdinand  was  then  jirupar- 
ing  four  vessels  for  the  discovery  of  new  lands  in  the  west,  and  nppuinted 
him  among  the  number  of  those  who  went  in  the  expedition.  "  We 
departed,"  he  adds,  "from  the  port  of  Cadiz,  May  20th,  1497,  taking  our 
course  on  thp  great  gulf  of  ocean  ;  in  which  voyage  we  omj)loyed  eigliteen 
months,  discovering  many  lands  and  innumerable  islands,  cliiefiy  inhab- 
ited, of  which  our  ancestors  make  no  mention." 

A  duplicate  of  this  letter  appears  to  have  boon  sent  at  the  same  time 
(written,  it   is  said,   in   Italian)   to   Piere   Soderini,  afterward   Gonfahmier 

>  i'etcr  Martyr,  ducad.  ill.  lib.  v.    Kdcu'a  Euglluh  prose. 
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of  Florence,  which  was  some  years  snbsoqupntly  ptihliahod  in  Italy  not 
oarlior  tlian  'filO,  and  pntitlod  "  Louora  dc  Amorigo  Vespucci  delle  Isole 
iiuovaniente  trovate  in  quatro  siioi  viaggi."  We  have  consulted  the 
edition  of  this  letter  in  Italian,  inserte<l  iu  the  publication  of  Padre  Sta- 
nislaus C'anovai,  already  referred  to. 

It  has  Ijecn  suggesleil  by  an  Ilalian  writer,  that  this  letter  was  written 
by  Vespucci  to  Soderini  only,  and  the  address  altered  to  King  Kond 
through  the  flattery  or  mistake  of  the  Lorraine  oditor.  without  perceiving 
how  nnsuitable  the  n.'fercncc  to  former  intimaey,  intended  for  .Soderini, 
was,  when  applied  to  a  sovereign.  The  person  making  this  remark  can 
hanlly  have  read  the  prologue  to  the  I,atin  edition,  in  wliich  the  title  of 
•' your  majesty  "  is  frequently  repealed,  and  the  term  "illustrious  king" 
employed.  U  was  first  published  also  in  Lorraine,  the  domains  of  llene, 
and  the  publisher  would  not  prcdiably  have  presumed  to  take  such  a  liberty 
with  bis  sovereign's  name.  It  becomes  a  question,  whether  Vespucci 
addressed  the  same  letter  to  King  liene  and  to  Piere  .Soderini,  both  of 
tbeni  having  been  educated  with  him,  or  whether  he  sent  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  Soderini,  which  subsequently  found  its  way  into  print.  Tlie 
address  to  Soderini  may  have  been  substituted,  through  mistake,  by  the 
Italian  publisher.  Neither  of  the  publications  could  have  been  made 
under  the  supervision  of  Vespucci. 

The  voyage  specified  in  this  letter  as  having  taken  place  in  1497,  is  the 
great  point  in  controversy.  It  is  strenuously  asserted  tiiat  no  such  voyage 
took  place;  and  that  the  first  expedition  of  Vespucci  to  the  coast  of  Paria 
was  in  the  enterprise  commanded  by  Ojeda,  in  1409.  The  books  of  the 
armadas  existing  in  the  archives  of  the  indies  at  .Seville  have  been  dili- 
Rpiitly  ♦'xamined,  but  no  record  of  such  voyage  has  been  found,  nor  any 
official  documents  relating  to  it.  Those  most  experienced  in  .Spanish 
colonial  regulations  Insist  that  no  i.-omniauil  like  that  pretended  by  Ves- 
pucci could  have  been  given  to  a  stranger,  till  lie  had  first  received  letters 
of  naturalization  from  the  sovereigns  for  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  he 
(lid  not  obtain  such  till  loO."),  when  they  were  granted  to  him  as  prepara- 
tory to  giving  him  the  command  iu  conjunction  with  I'inzon. 

His  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  him  in  1497,  therefore,  is  alleged  to 
bo  a  fabrication  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  discovery  of  Paria;  or 
mhor  it  is  afhrmed  that  he  has  divided  tlie  voyage  which  he  actually 
made  with  Ojeda,  in  1499,  into  two;  taking  a  niimiier  of  incidents  from 
ids  real  voyage,  altering  llieni  a  little,  and  enlarging  them  with  descrip- 
tions of  tilt!  countries  and  people,  so  as  to  make  a  plausible  narrative,  which 
he  gives  as  a  (lislinct  voyage;  and  antedating  his  departure  to  1497,  so  as 
to  make  himself  appear  the  first  discoverer  of  Paria. 

In  support  of  this  cliarge  various  coincidences  have  been  pointed  out 
lelween  his  voyage  said  to  have  taken  place  in  1497,  and  that  described 
in  his  first  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  1499.  These  coincidences  are 
with  respect  to  jilaces  visited,  transactions  and  battles  witli  the  natives, 
and  the  numlier  of  Indians  carried  to  Spain  and  sold  as  slaves. 

But  the  credibility  of  this  voyage  lias  been  put  to  a  stronger  test. 
Alx)Ut  l.JOS  a  suit  was  instituted  against  llie  crown  of  Spain  by  Don  Diego, 
son  anrl  heir  of  Columbus,  for  the  government  of  certain  parts  of  Terra 
Firina,  and  for  a  share  in  the  revenue  arising  from  them,  conformably  to 
the  capitulations  made  bi-tweeu  the  sovereign  ami  his  father.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  crown  to  disprove  the  discovery  of  the  coast  of  I'aria  and 
the  pearl  islands  by  Columbus,  as  it  was  mainlaiiied  that  unless  he  had 
discovered  tlicm,  the  claim  of  his  heir  with  respect  to  them  would  be  of 
no  validity. 

iu  the  course  of  this  suit,  a  particular  examiuatiou  of  witueseeB  took 
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place  in  1.')I2-1.'J  In  tho  fiscal  court.  Alonzo  <lc  Ojivla,  ami  ncnrly  a  linn, 
(ired  other  persons,  wore  interrogated  on  oatli;  lliat  voyiii»er  liavinij  hivn 
the  first  to  visit  the  coast  of  Paria  after  ('oluiiii)us  liad  left  it,  ariTj  ihat 
within  a  very  few  months.  The  interro.i^atorios  of  these  witnesses,  umi 
their  replies,  are  still  extant,  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  .Seville,  in  ,i 
packet  of  papers  entitled  "Papers  i)elonRing  to  the  Admiral  Don  i,nU 
Colon,  about  (he  conservation  of  his  privileges,  fron)  ann,  l.")l."i  to  l.")!;.}," 
The  author  of  the  present  work  has  two  several  copies  of  these  iiiteiToga- 
tories  lying  before  iiini.  One  made  by  the  lute  historian  MuAo/.,  and  Uie 
©ther  made  in  18i'(»,  and  signed  by  John  Jose  de  lalligucray  Lara,  kccipcr 
of  the  general  archives  of  the  indies  in  .S>;vdle.  In  the  (tourse  of  iiiis 
testimony,  the  fact  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  accomiianied  OJiili  in  il:is 
voyage  of  141t'.>,  appears  manifest,  first  from  the  deposition  of  Ojeda  liim. 
self.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  record:  "  In  this  voyage  wliidi 
this  said  witness  made,  he  took  with  him  .Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  .M<)ni,'() 
Vcspuclio  [Amerigo  Vespucci]  and  other  pilots."  '  .Secondly,  from  tiii« 
coincidence  of  many  parts  of  the  narrative  of  Vespucci  with  events  in  this 
voyage  of  Ojeda.  Among  these  coincidences,  one  is  particularly  sliikini,'. 
Vespucci,  in  his  letter  to  liorenzo  di;  Mtsdici,  and  al.so  in  that  to  Ucnc  or 
Soderini,  says  that  his  ships,  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Terra  Firina, 
stopped  at  Hispaniola,  where  they  remained  about  two  months  and  a  half, 
procuring  provisions,  during  which  time,  he  atlds,  "we  had  many  perils 
ami  troubles  with  the  very  Christians  who  were  iu  that  island  with  Colum- 
bus, and  1  believe  through  envy."  ■' 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Ojeda  passed  .some  time  on  the  western  end 
of  the  islam!  victualling  his  ships;  and  that  serious  dissensions  took  plaii! 
betwe<Mi  him  and  the  Spaniards  in  those  parts,  and  the  i)arty  sent  i)y 
Columbus  umler  Roldan  to  keep  a  watch  upon  Itis  movements!  If  then 
Vespucci,  0:5  is  stated  upon  oath,  really  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this  voyage, 
the  inference  ajjpears  almost  irresistible,  that  he  had  not  maile  the  pre- 
vious voyage  of  14!>7,  for  the  fact  would  have  been  well  known  to  Ojeda; 
he  would  have  considered  Vespucci  as  the  original  discoverer  and  vvoiild 
have  had  no  niotiv(!  for  depriving  him  of  the  merit  of  it,  to  give  it  Lo 
Ctdumbus,  with  whom  Ojeda  was  not  upon  friendly  terms. 

Ojeda,  however,  expressly  declares  that  the  coast  had  been  discovered 
by  Columbus.  On  being  asked  how  ho  knew  the  fact,  he  reidied,  beeaiisc 
he  saw  the  chart  of  the  country  discovered,  which  Columbus  sent  at  I  he 
time  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  he  came  off  immediately  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery,  and  found  what  was  therein  set  down  as  iliscovcrcd  by 
tiie  admiral  was  correct.'' 

Another  witness,  Hernaldo  de  Ilaro,  states  that  he  had  been  with  llie 
admiral,  and  had  written  (or  rather  copied)  a  letter  for  the  admiral  to 
the  king  and  queen  designating,  in  an  accompanying  sea-chart,  the  courses 
and  steerings  and  winds  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  Paria:  and  that  this 
witness  had  hcai  ^  that  from  this  chart  others  had  been  maile,  and  that 


*  Kn  extc  vlnne  qnc  cxtc  dicho  tc«>tigo  hizo  tnijo  consigo  a  Juan  de  In  Cora,  plloio, 
e  Moreno  Vespuctie,  e  otros  pilotoH. 

'  I'or  la  ncceBHiiii  do!  mnntciiimcnto  ftimmo  all'  Iwla  d'Antiglia  (Ilispanloln)  rlip  u 
QiioHta  che  doncopcrHc  (^hriRloval  Colomlm  piu  aiiiii  fa,  dove  facenimo  molto  manicni- 
raento,  e  Blcmmo  duo  nicsi  e  17  gloriii;  dove  pftHcnmmo  moti  pericoli  e  IraviiKli  con  II 
medeslmi  chrixtiani  que  In  qumita  lnola  ulnvanno  col  Colombo  (credo  per  invidia).  I.eltef 
of  Vespucci  — Edit,  of  (/'aiioval. 

'  Prcijtintado  coino  lo  r<al»e;  dijo  — que  lo  snlK'  porque  vid  OBte  teiligo  la  figiir*  que 
el  diclio  Almirante  a!  dicho  tienipo  enitii'i  li  ('aHtilla  al  Key  e  Keyiia,  iiueBtroH  SonoicK, 
de  lo  que  haliia  dpHniliiiTtci.  y  porque  enle  leHtieo  lueijo  vino  k  deacubrir  y  lialli)  quf  t'M 
vi-rdn'l  lo  que  dicho  liciic  qui'  el  dirho  .Mmlranlv  deHcubrio.  MS.  I'roccM  of  D.  l>l(i!0 
Culou,  preguuta  2. 
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Pedro  Alonro  Xifin  .njid  Ojeda.  and  others,  who  lind  »lnre  visited  thrs<» 
pounfries,  had  been  £;iiid(>d  by  the  same.' 

Francisco  d«!  Molarcs,  one  of  the  best  and  most  credible  of  all  the  pilots, 
tpstilied  that  be  saw  a  sc.vchart  whii  h  ("oininbiis  had  made  of  the  coast  of 
i'aria,  "»/r/  Ac  Ixlirrcil  llinl  nil  iinrcmnl  ll,rnixiin.'<  l,ij  il,i 

Ninnerons  witiies>'es  in  Ibis  process  testify  to  the  fact  that  I'aria  was 
first  discuvertMl  by  Colnmbns.  Las  Casas,  who  has  been  at  the  pains  of 
countinR  tln'm,  says  that  the  fad,  w.is  establi.^heil  i)y  twenly-live  eye- 
witnesses and  sixty  ear-witnesses.  Many  of  them  te-sfify  also  that  t'lie 
roast  south  of  I'aria,  and  that  extendi!!,;^  west  of  the  island  of  Margarita, 
»way  to  Venezuela,  which  Vespncci  stales  to  have  been  discovered  by 
himself  in  U'.»7,  was  now  first  discovered  by  Ojeda,  and  had  never  before 
lit'cn  visited  either  by  the  admiral  '"or  any  other  Cbristian  whatever.' 

Alonzo  SaiKdiez  de  ( 'arvajal  says  that  all  the  voyai^es  of  discovery  which 
were  made  to  the  'I'erra  Kirma,  were  made  by  persons  who  had  sailed 
with  the  admiral,  or  been  beni'lited  by  bis  instrnctioiis  and  directions, 
fdllowini;  the  course  he  had  laid  down; 'and  the  same  istestilied  by  many 
other  pilots  and  mariners  of  reputation  and  experience. 

It  would  be  a  sinj^ular  circumstance,  if  none  of  these  witnesses,  many 
of  whom  must  have  sailed  in  the  same  sr|uadron  with  Ves|nieci  alom;  this 
coast  in  14!>i>.  should  liave  known  that  he  had  discovered  and  explon-d  it 
two  years  previously.  If  that  liad  really  been  the  case,  what  motive  could 
he  have  for  concealing  the  fact'.'  and  why,  if  they  knew  it,  sliouM  they 
not  i)roclaim  it?  Vespucci  states  his  voyai^e  in  I4!)7  to  have  Immmi  made 
with  four  caravels;  that  they  returned  in  October,  lliw,  and  that  he  sailed 
asiiin  with  two  carav(ds  in  May,  1-liill  (the  date  of  Ojcda's  de|iarlure). 
Many  of  the  mariners  would  therefore  liave  been  present  in  both  vovages. 
Why,  too,  should  Ojeda  and  the  other  pilots  guide  themselves  liy'the 
cliails  of  Columbus,  when  they  had  a  man  on  board  .so  learned  in  nautical 
science,  and  who,  from  his  own  recent  observations,  was  practically 
acquainted  with  the  coast'.'  Not  a  word,  however,  is  mentioned  of  the 
voyage  and  discovery  of  Vespncci  by  any  of  the  pilots,  though  every  other 
voyag(>  and  discovery  is  cited;  nor  does  there  even  a  seaman  appear  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  asserted  voyage. 

Another  strong  circumstance  against  the  reality  of  this  voyage  is,  that  it 
was  not  brought  forward  in  this  trial  to  defeat  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of 
Coliunbus.  Vespucci  stales  the  voyage  lo  have  been  undertaken  with 
tlie  knowledge  and  countenance  of  King  Ferdinand;  it  must,  therefore, 
hiive  been  avo'.ed  and  notorious.  Vespucci  was  living  at  .Seville  in  loOS. 
at  the  time  of  the  coinmencenient  of  this  suit,  and  .'or  four  years  after- 
ward, a  salaried  servant  of  the  crown.  Many  of  the  pilots  and  mariners 
must  have  been  at  liaml,  who  saili>d  with  him  in  his  pretended  enterprise. 
If  this  voyage  had  once  been  proved,  it  wouhl  completely  have  settled  the 
question,  as  far  as  concerned  the.  coast  of  I'aria.  in  favor  of  the  crown. 
Yet  no  testimony  appears  ever  to  nave  been  taken  from  Vespucci  while 


'  KhIi'  toi»tlt,'o  c»crivt(S  lina  carta  qti'!  cl  Almlraiitp  CBcrivlorn  al  Rcy  a  IJoyiia  N'.N.S.M. 
hnci«M(lo  IcH  Halx'i-  liiH  jx'rlart  ecoBiiH  rjiii'  liiibiii  halliuln,  y  Ic  cinliiii  Hoi'iaUli)  vow  la  iliiha 
cnrUx,  oil  una  carta  de  marear,  ion  niinliiii*  y  vieiiioH  nor  doiulc  baliia  llotjudo  a  la  I'liiia. 
tM|iiiM'i.ic  icHtijji'oyodiH'.ir  r.omo  pr.  aciiu'lliicartu  »e  lialiian  hfclio  olra»  e  pur  cIIiim  hubiuii 
Tciiido  I'l'dro  .Mouzo  .Meriuo  [Niuo]  Ojeda  e  oiroB  que  dettpuus  hau  ido  &  aqucllus  part**. 
Idem,  pri'i!iirila  '.). 

>  I'roceMB  of  D.  Dicfjo  Colon,  prpc""ta  10. 

'  Que  ell  t^odon  Iob  viaifCM  (jiH'  alirninm  biiMiMOii  dcHCiibrlendo  en  la  dicha  licrra,  iban 
ppr8ona«  que  ovieron  naveijado  con  cl  dicbo  Alniirante,  y  a  cIIdh  nioslro  mncbati  co«ii«  de 
Biurear,  y  ellOH  [lor  IniiUi-ion  eindiihtrj;4  del  clu'lm  Aliniriiiilc  Ihh  aprcndun  y  aprcndieron, 
r  •rKuriido  uk"' (|>iP  *d  dicho  Aliniraiilt?  Uh  lialija  iiii)«trado,  hicieroii  log  viageii  que  dos. 
fiubrluruu  eu  la 'I  ierra  Firiua.     I'rocudri,  picg>iuia  lu. 
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livinp:  an«l  whon  flifl  InforroiifttorW's  worn  tnmln  in  \ho.  nscal  rntirt  In 
ir>l'j-|.{,  not  one  of  liis  sfiinicn  is  l»roiii;lit  up  to  ^ivo  cvitlt'iicf.  A  vovjifo 
Hu  iinport.uit  in  ils  niititrc,  iinii  so  csHiMitiiil  to  tlio  <|iicslioii  in  (IIhimuV.Ih 
nol  uvfn  lilltidcil  lo,  \vliii<-  iisi'lrss  pains  iin-  liiitcn  to  wrc^l  fviilt'ncc  jioui 
llie  voyaj,'!!  of  OjtMla,  nnilcrtalccn  iit  ;i  sulis(M|Ufnl  period. 

It  is  aoiiriiinst.'inri'  worliiy  of  iioticf,  tliiit  V'csimicc!  coiinncncc's  lijs  Arst 
lottors  to  l/on-nzo  »li'  Modici  in  l."»(M).  witliin  a  inonlli  after  liis  retnin  fnHii 
tlu>  voyage  liu  had  aetnally  made  to  i'aria.  and  apoloL^i/.e.s  for  liis  lon^ 
silence,  l)y  sayin,:^  tliat  noliiin;,'  liad  occurred  worlliy  of  nieniion  ("e  ;,'riiii 
tunipo  che  non  lio  scrilto  a  voslro  niai^niti/.ensa,  e  non  lo  lia  cansaln  aluii 
oosa  no  n<'ssnna  salvo  non  mi  essere  occorso  cosa  dc'^iia  di  nieiiiuria"), 
and  proceeds  eaj^erly  to  tell  him  tlie  wonders  he  had  wilnessed  in  liu' 
expedition  from  whicli  he  had  lint  just  returned.  It  would  he  a  siii^iijur 
foriM't fulness  to  say  that  nolhin;;  had  occurred  of  importance,  if  in'  Iiai| 
made  a  jirevious  voyaue  of  eighteen  months  in  1  t!i7-S  to  this  newly  ilis- 
ooverecl  world:  and  it  would  he  almost  e(|ually  stranj^e  that  he  shoulil  not 
makt"  the  slij^'htesi  allusion  to  it  in  this  letter. 

it  has  heen  thi'  endeavor  of  the  auihor  to  examine  this  (piestion  dis- 
passionately; andafterciMisiderini;  the  statements  and  arfiiunenlsadvanct'il 
on  either  siile,  he  cannot  resist  a  conviction,  that  the  voyau'e  slalcd  to 
have  heen  made  in  14'.)7  iliil  not  take  jilaee,  and  that  Vesi)ucci  has  no  titl« 
to  the  first  discovery  of  the  coast  of  I'aria. 

The  (luestion  is  extremely  perplexing  from  the  difTlculty  of  asslf^niiii; 
anIMcient  motives  for  so  i,'ross  a  deception.  Wlien  Vesjiucci  wmle  liis 
!"tters  there  was  no  doul)t  entertained  hut  that  Cohnnhus  had  discovered 
the  main-land  in  his  lirst  voyajr*;;  Cuha  heinir  always  considered  ihe 
extrennty  of  Asia,  luitil  eircumnavif,'ated  in  loOS.  Vespucci  may  have 
supposed  Brazil,  I'aria,  and  the  rest  of  that  coast,  part  of  a  distinci  coiili- 
nent,  and  have  heen  anxious  to  arroi^ato  to  himself  the  fame  of  its  dis- 
oovi-ry.  It  has  heen  asserted  that,  on  his  return  from  his  voyage  to  llie 
Urazils,  he  prepared  a  maritime,  chart,  in  which  ho  srave  his  name  to  thai 
part  of  the  main-land;  hut  this  assertion  does  nol  appear  to  he  well  sul)- 
stanliated.  It  would  '.atlu-r  seem  that  his  name  was  fjiven  to  that  part  of 
the  continent  hy  otho's,  as  a  trihute  paid  to  his  supposed  merit,  m  conse- 
quence of  havini;  reao  his  own  account  of  his  voyai^es.' 

It  is  singular  that  Fernando,  the  son  of  (Jolumhus.  in  hi?  hioiirajiiiy  of 
his  father,  should  hring  no  charge  against  Ves])ucci  of  eadeavoriim  to 
supplant  the  admiral  in  this  discovery,  llerrera  has  heen  cited  as  liie  lirst 
to  hring  the  accusation,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  first  puhlislied  ii, 
Kittl,  and  has  been  much  criticised  in  conseriuence,  hy  the  advocates  of 
Vesiiucci.  as  making  the  charge  on  his  mere  assertion.  Hut.  in  fuel. 
llerrera  did  but  copy  what  he  founti  written  by  Las  C'asas,  who  iiad  llie 
proceedings  of  the  fiscal  court  lying  before  him,  and  was  moved  to  imlig 
nation  against  Vesjiucci,  by  what  he  considered  proofs  of  great  iniiiostun'. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Vesiviio  i  was  instigated  to  this  <leccption  at 
the  time  when  ht^  was  seeking  employment  in  tint  colonial  service  of 
Spain;  and  that  he  did  it  to  conciliate  the  iiishop  Fonsecu,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  any  thing  that  might  injure  the  interests  of  Columbus.  In  cor- 
roboration of  this  opinion,  the  patronage  is  rited.  which  was  ever  shown 
by  Fonseca  to  Ves]tucci  and  his  family.  This  is  i\ot,  however,  a  satisfac- 
tory reason,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bishop  ever  niadu  any  use 

'  TIk"  flii»l  HiicKentlDii  of  tlio  name  nppcarH  to  have  liccii  in  tho  Latin  work  alrMdy 
cited,  |)ut)iiMlii'(l  in  St.  l»iez,  in  borraiiie,  in  \M't,  in  wliioti  wa»  iimeiled  Uie  lilter  (il 
V'cBpncci  to  Iviiiw  liehu.  I'lie  iiiillior,  after  Hpeakiiii;  of  tin'  oilier  I  line  pari  t  of  Itn'  wuild, 
Aiiia,  Africa,  and  Immii"',  reeoninieiili  that  the  fourth  shkkll  he  called  AiiuTinu,  oi 
America,  alter  \'erpiitc-l,  \s  hoiii  he  iiiiaglueU  iu  diBcuseici. 
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of  lliP  fabrication.  Perhaps  sonic  otiicr  means  mlc;1il  lie  found  of  acmiinf- 
lii.^' for  tills  spurious  narration,  witiiont  implicaiiic^  tlie  veracity  of  V«'s- 

|,iicci.     It  m.iy  iiave  liceii  ilic  lilundcr  of  soiii lilor.  orllie  inleVpolalion 

of  soiiic  liook-makcr.  easier,  as  in  the  case  of  'i'rivii^iaiii  wilii  the  luanu- 
siTipls  of  i'elcr  Martyr,  to  j^atiier  to-iether  disjointed  iiutorial.s,  and 
fabricate  a  worlt  to  gratify  tiie  prevaiciit  jiassion  of  liic  day. 

Ill  tiie  various  editions  <>t  the  letters  of  V'esimcei,  tiie  ijrosscst  varia- 
tions and  inconsistencies  in  dates  will  Ijc  found,  evidentiv  the  errors  of 
|i:isly  anil  careless  piildisiieis.  .Several  of  llvx-  have  he.-n  corrected  l»y 
the  modern  aiiliiors  who  iiave  inserted  these  letters  in  tlie>  worlis.i  Tlie 
same  disrei{ard  lo  «'xactness  whieii  led  to  tiiese  blunders  i  i.ay  have  tud- 
iliiced  tiic  intcrpoiatf''n  of  tliis  voya!,'e,  garbled  out  of  llie  letters  of  Ves- 
piiiri  and  llu!  accoun.s  of  otiier  voya!,'ers.  'i'iiis  is  merely  sii<^<;e.stcd  as  a 
]K)ssible  mode  of  accouiitiii!,'  for  what  appears  so  decidedly  to  lie  a  faliri- 
calion,  yet  wiiich  we  are  loath  to  attribute  to  a  man  of  tiic  ;,'ood  .sense, 
the  character,  and  tiic  reputed  merit  of  Ves|)iieei. 

After  all,  lliis  is  a  ipiestion  more  of  curiosity  lli.an  of  real  moment, 
alllioiinh  it  is  one  of  those  perplexing  points  aboiit  which  <.,'rave  men  will 
coiitiiiuc  to  write  weary  volumes,  until  tin-  subject  aeipiires  a  tictitious 
iiiiportani'e  from  the  mountain  of  controversy  iieajieil  iiiioii  it.  It  has 
liccoiiic  a  question  of  local  jiride  with  the  iiterati  of  l-'lorence:  and  they 
I'limlate  each  otiier  witii  patriotic  zeal,  to  vindicate  the  fame  of  their  dis- 
tiiiiiiusiied  countryman.  Tliis  zeal  is  laudable  when  kept  within  proper 
liiiiils;  i)ut  it  is  to  lie  retjrelted  tiiat  some  of  tli.ui  iiave  so  far  been  heated 
liy  controversy  as  to  become  ir.v-cible  as^ainst  the  very  memory  of  Colum- 
bus, and  to  seek  to  disparage  his  general  fame,  as  if  tiie  ruin  of  it  would 
add  any  tiling  to  tlie  reputation  of  Vespucci.  Tliis  is  discreditable  to  their 
discernmenl  and  their  lil>erality;  it  injures  their  cause,  and  shocks  the 
feelings  of  mankind,  who  will  not  willingly  see  a  name  like  that  of  Co- 
lunibus.  liglitly  or  petulantly  assailed  in  tiie  course  of  these  literary  con- 
tests. It  is  a  name  consecrated  in  iiistory,  and  is  no  longer  tiie  property 
of  a  city,  or  a  state,  or  a  nation,  iiiit  of  the  wiiole  world. 

Neither  should  those  who  liave  a  proper  sense  of  the  merit  of  ("olunibus 
put  any  part  of  ids  great  renown  at  issue  upon  tliis  minor  disimte. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  the  discoverer  of  I'aria,  was  a  (piestion  of  interest 
to  his  iieirs,  as  a  siiare  of  tlie  gfivernment  and  revenues  of  tiiat  country 
ilepeiided  Upon  it;  but  it  is  of  no  imporlance  to  his  fame.  In  fact,  tlio 
Kinopcan  who  first  reached  the  main-land  of  tlie  New  World  was  most 
|iioli,ibly  .Seiiastian  Caiiot,  a  native  of  Venice,  sailing  in  the  employ  of 
Kii^laiid.  In  i  I'.t7  im  coasted  its  sliores  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  yet  the 
l'".iiglisii  iiave  never  set  up  any  pri'tensions  on  Ids  account. 

'I'he  glory  of  (-'t  lumbus  does  not  depend  upon  liie  parts  of  tlie  country 
he  visited  or  t lie  extent  of  coast,  along  which  he  sailed;  it  embrace?  the 
discovery  of  tiit^  wiioh'  western  world.  With  respect  to  him,  Vespucci  is 
as  Vailez  I'inzon.  Hast  ides,  Ojeda.  Cabot,  and  the  crowd  of  sccon<iary 
discoverers  wiio  followi'd  in  iiis  (rack,  iuui  explored  tlie  realms  to  wliii'h 
lie  had  led  tiie  way.     Wlien  Columbus  lirst  touched  a  shore  jf  the  New 

'  .Vn  liiHtniico  of  theno  urrorH  may  lie  riled  in  llio  cihtion  of  the  letter  of  Amerigo 
Veripiicci  til  kiii|i{  UlmiC',  iiiHertud  by  OriruiMiH  in  IiIh  Novuk  OiblM,  in  ];t.vl.  In  tliiM  Ves- 
pucci i«  niaile  to  Htalc  that  he  Hailed  froin  Cadiz,  May  'Ji,  XI( '( 'I 'CXCV'I  I.  (14'J7)  thai  he 
W!\B  eiuiiteen  monlhH  abHent,  and  returned  to  Cadiz  Oetolier  M),  .MCC(;C.\("I.\.  (149U), 
which  would  coiiHtitiite  an  abHeiue  of  twenty  nine  niiintliH.  IlcNlateH  hi^  departure  fruiu 
Cttiliz,  on  his  Heeond  voyaye,  Sunday,  May  II,  MCCCCI..\.\.\'I.\.  (14Si|),  which  would 
hnvo  made  hin  Heoiind  voyage  precede  tiis  lirKt  by  eiiiht  yi-arn.  If  we  HnliHtiUUe  I4'.(',l  for 
I4S'I,  the  deparlnre  on  bin  neioiid  \>>y:ii;e  wnuld  ^MII  preeede  bin  retiliii  friiin  IiIh  lirHt  by 
live  nmnthii.  Caiiovai.  in  bl-<  idiii'M,  Im-  .tllen-d  tl  '  date  uf  the  liint  return  to  UU8,  la 
lliuit  the  voyage  lu  eigbleni  iiionilir.. 
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World,  pvon  flioiigli  a  frontier  isiiitui,  In-  had  juddovcd  his  ontprprin^;  1^ 
liiid  atvoniplishi'd  all  that  was  nt'ccHsary  to  his  faino:  tho  Kiral  |ii()l)l)>ii, 
t»f  tlic  ocfan  waH  solviul,  th«  world  which  lay  boyoud  lUi  Wi'Stciu  w^icn 
was  discovcn'd. 

Jfott  to  the  litrintit  Rilition,  IS4M.  —  IIiimlK)Ult,  In  hln  KxAMRN  CniTiqnic,  piililUhrd 
In  I'Brlii,  III  Is.'lT,  KuyH :  "  I  hiivc  iM-eii  bo  hu|i|>y  iix  to  (IIhcovit,  very  rcconily,  ihc  ntn,, 
anil  tho  lltrrnry  rt-littloiiH  of  lli<>  iiiyHlorioiiii  pfrHuiiiiue  who  (In  I.Ml')  whh  thi'  flmt  td  iiii> 
poHe  tho  naiiio  of  Aiiit'rint  to  tIcHiKiinlu  thi!  lu'w  conlliK'nt,  iinil  who  concpikliMl  hliiiwli 
iiiiilor  tho  UrociiuiUiMl  iiiiiiip  of  tlylikcoiiiyliiK."     lie  tlii-ii,  liy  ii  lonu  itiiil  liimMiloun  jum.h 
tlKutluii,  iihowM  llmt  thi*  ri-ul  nuriic  ol  ihin  |ii'rHonit»(t-  \\\\*  Mitrtlii  \N'alilxi-i'niill|)>r,  nf  Kii 
boui'Kt  ui>  oinlnont  c^oHiiiouritphcr,  pittroiil/.t'il  by  Uoiiu,  hiikf  of  Loriiiliic;  who,  im  (lonlii, 
put  In  hlH  hunilx  tlu'  K-ttiT  i<-<-('lvi'il  by  liiin   riuiii   AnnrlKo   N'i'Mpiicci.      Tlii'  ^'i'(ii(ru|ihirai 
wurkH  of  W'aiilHconilllU'r,  iii-dcr  the  iiHMiiini'il  nuiiir  of   llylJii'nniyliiH,  liitd  it  wlib'  rinuU 
tlun,  wont  thronuh    ri'Di'iitt'd  I'dltloiii',  and    iHDiiiiKiitrd   llir  line   of   tlii'    iiiiiiii'    Aiiicrlca 
thruuxUout  thu  world.     Tlieru  ih  no  ri'iiHon  In  MiipiioHc  thitt  IIiIh  uppllcatlon  ot  the  nann'  vi-.n 
In  miywlxo  DUKK^'Htcd  by  Anii-riKo  VcHpuccl.     It  uppuum  to  hu.o  bi-eu  vntlrcly  uruuil. 
tuuH  Oil  ttiu  purl  u(  WalilaeciuUllur. 

No.  XI. 

MAUTIN    AI.ON/O   riN/.oN. 

Iv  tho  course  of  the  trial  in  tlm  fiscal  court,  lictwtMMi  Don  Dicijd  uml 
the  crown,  an  attempt  was  made  to  dc|)n'cialc  llic  nicril  of  CoIihiiIpiis, 
and  to  ascribe  the  success  of  the  f^reat  enterprise  of  (iiHcovcry  lu  ilii>  in! 
teili<^ence  and  spirit  of  Martin  Alon/.o  i'in/.on.  It  was  llie  inii'nsi  <ii  i'i,> 
crown  to  do  so,  to  justify  itself  in  withholdiii!,'  from  the  heirs  of  ('(pI'iih. 
1ms  the  extent  of  his  stipulated  reward.  Tlie  ex:iniinalioiis  of  witijissis 
in  this  trial  were  made  at  various  times  and  places,  and  upon  :i  sii  id'  in- 
terioj^alories  formally  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  li.seal.  Tliey  took  phin' 
upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  lirst  voyaye  of  Columbus,  and  llic  wit- 
nesses testified  from  leeolleetion. 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  interrogatories.  Arias  Terez  I'inzoii.  son  of  Miirtin 
Alonzo,  declared,  that,  beinn  once  in  Rome  with  his  falbei'  on  eonniiiTiial 
alTairs,  before  the  time  of  the  discovery,  tliey  had  fie(|ii(iil  loiivi'isatliiiis 
with  a  person  learned  in  eosmoLjraphy  who  was  in  the  m  rvicc  of  !'u|ii' 
Innocent  VIII.,  and  that  bein;,'  in  the  lilirary  of  tlie  pope,  tliis  iiirson 
showed  them  many  manuscripts,  from  one  of  wliicli  Ids  father  i^Miln'nd 
intimation  of  these  new  lands;  for  there  was  a  passai^e  by  an  historiiin  as 
old  as  the  lime  of  .Solomon,  which  said,  "  .Navif^.ite  the  .Mediiiriaiitaii 
.Sea  to  the  end  of  .Spain  and  thence  towards  the  scllinj,'  sun,  in  a  ilireciimi 
between  north  and  south,  until  nim.'ty-livc  decrees  of  lont,'iliide,  and  you 
will  liiid  the  land  of  ('ipan<;o,  fertile  and  abundant,  and  eiiiiai  in  i;reiitni'ss 
to  Africa  and  Kiirope."  A  copy  of  this  writini;,  lie  added,  liis  fatlnr 
brought  from  Kome  with  an  intenlion  of  i^oing  in  search  of  that  land, 
and  frequently  expressed  such  ih'termination;  and  that,  when  ( 'oIihiiImih 
came  to  I'alos  witli  his  project  of  discovery,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzoti  slmwiil 
bim  the  manuscript,  and  ultimately  fjave  it  to  him  just  luifore  they  sailed. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  manuscript,  of  which  Arias  I'itcz 
gives  so  va.mie  an  account  from  rei'o!l(;ction.  but  which  he  appears  to  think 
the  main  tJiin<^  that  (irompted  Columbus  to  his  luidertakini;,  was  no  other 
than  the  work  of  .Marco  I'olo,  which,  at  that  time,  existed  in  nianuscripl 
in  most  of  the  Italian  libr.aries.  M.artiii  .Monzo  w.as  evidently  aeiiMainted 
with  the  work  of  the  Venetian,  and  it  would  .ajmear,  from  various  circuiU' 
stances,  that  Columbus  had  a  cojjy  of  it  with  him  in  his  voyaj;is,  which 
may  have  been  the  m.inuscriiit  above  mentioned.  Columbus  bad  long 
bi'lore.  however,  bad  a  knowled!,'e  of  the  work,  if  not  by  .actual  inspec- 
tion, at  least  throujih  his  corrcspon  leiirr  wilb  'roscaiielli  in  I  17 1,  and  had 
derived  from  it  all  the  light  it  was  ■  iptldr  of  furnishing,  before  he  ever 
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PHHio  to  Piilos.  It  is  qu<'Htionabh»,  also,  whctlicr  th(»  vl«i»  of  'Jarlin 
Ah)nzo  to  Konif  was  nol  aflfrliis  mind  liad  b.rn  licaicd  by convorsatioim 
Willi  Culiuiibus  ill  Ihti  eonvcnl  of  l,a  Itabida.  Tbi'  l.-siimony  of  Ariiw 
I'eiL'Z  is  so  wordtid  us  lo  biavu  it  in  doubt  wlu-lbcr  Ihi-  visit  was  nol  in  tbtt 
very  yt'ar  piioi' t'>  <l"'  <liscov.'ry:  "  fuo  cl  dicho  sii  i)adn!  ii  Konia  aiiucl 
diclio  afio  aiitfs  (|iii'  fiifsc  a  dt'8cul»rir."  Arias  I'crc/,  always  nicnfions  tlio 
niiinuscript  as  liavini,' b«'.'ii  impart.-d  to  Columbus,  afli-r  he  Imd  cuiuc  to 
I'ttjos  Willi  an  iiilcnlioii  of  procfodinn  mi  Uui  discovery. 

Certain  witnesses  wlio  wore  exainiiKtd  on  behalf  of  llio  crown,  and  to 
wlionj  specific  iiilerrojialories  were  put.  asserted,  as  has  alreaily  been 
nieiilioncil  in  a  note  to  this  work,  that  bail  il  nol  b(!en  for  .Martin  Alotizo 
I'iii/.on  anil  his  brothers,  Columbus  would  have  turned  back  for  S[)ain, 
afur  havinu  run  seven  or  cif^lil  liundred  leagues;  beiiiR  disheartened  at 
iKii  tindiiif;  land,  and  dismayed  by  the  mutiny  and  menaces  of  liis  ciuw. 
This  is  staled  by  two  or  three  as  from  personal  knowhdiie.  and  by  others 
from  hearsay.  It  is  said  especially  to  have  occurred  on  the  (ith  of  Ocio- 
|).r.  On  this  day,  accordin-;  to  the  journal  of  Columbus,  he  had  some 
CDiiversalioii  with  Martin  Aloiizo,  who  was  anxious  thai  they  should 
stand  more  lo  the  south-west.  The  admiral  refused  to  (jo  so,  and  ii,  is 
very  probable  that  some  aiii^ry  words  may  have  passed  between  them. 
Various  disputes  appear  lo  have  taken  place  between  Ccduinbns  and  his 
ei)lleai,'ueH  respectint;  their  route,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  land;  in 
one  or  two  instances  he  ae(;eded  to  their  wishes  and  altered  iiis  course, 
hut  in  general  he  was  inllexible  in  standing  lo  the  west.  Tin;  I'in/.ons 
aho.  in  all  probability,  exerted  their  intluence  in  quelling  the  miu'inurs 
of  tlieir  townsmen  and  encouranini;  them  to  proceed,  when  ready  to  rebel 
a.'aiiiHt  C'olumbiis.  These  circumstances  !uay  have  become  mixed  up  in 
the  vague  lecollections  of  the  seamen  who  gave  the  foregoing  extravagant 
t.sUmony,  and  who  were  evidently  disposed  to  exalt  the  merits  of  the 
riii/.oiis  at  the  expense  of  Columbus.  They  were  in  some  ineasiiie 
linmipled  also  in  their  replies  by  Ibe  wrillen  iiilerrogalories  put  by  order 
of  llie  tiscal,  which  specilied  the  conversalioii  said  lo  have  passed  between 
Columbus  and  the  I'inzons,  and  not  wilhstanding  tlicse  guides  they  dif- 
fered widely  ill  their  slalemeiits,  and  ran  into  many  absurdities.  In  ti 
iiiamisciipl  record  in  possession  of  the  I'iiizoii  family,  I  have  even  read 
the  assertion  of  a;,  old  seaman,  that  (Jolumbus,  in  his  eagerness  to  com- 
pel  the  I'inzons  lo  liiin  back  to  .^pain, ,/((((/  uiion  their  sliiiis,  but,  Ihey 
eoiiiinuiiig  on,  he  w  is  obliged  lo  /olluw,  and  within  (wo  days  afterward 
lii^eovcred  the  island  of  llispaniola. 

It  is  evident  tlie  old  sailor,  if  he  really  spoke  conscientiously,  mingled 
ill  his  cloudy  remembiaiice  the  disputes  in  the  early  part  of  tl  e  voyage, 
alioul  altering  Iheii'  course  lo  the  south-west,  and  the  desi;rtion  of  Martin 
Alonzo,  siibsei|ueiit  lo  llii!  discoviiiy  of  the  Lncayos  and  Cuba,  when, 
after  parting  company  with  the  .admiral,  he  made  the  island  of  llispaniola. 

The  witness  most  lo  be  depended  upon  as  lo  these  \)oinls  of  inquiry,  is 
the  physician  of  Palos,  (larcia  Fernandez,  a  man  of  education,  who  sailed 
with  .Martin  Alonzo  I'inzon  as  steward  of  his  ship,  and  of  course  was 
ineseiil  at  all  the  conver.salions  which  passed  l)etween  tlie  commanders, 
lie  leslilies  that  Martin  Alonzo  urged  Columbus  to  stand  more  to  the 
south-west,  and  that  the  admiral  at  length  complied,  but,  findiug  no  lami 
ill  that  direction,  they  turned  again  to  tlie  west;  a  statement  which  com- 
plctidy  coincides  with  the  journal  of  Columbus.  He  adds  that  the  admiral 
continually  comforted  and  anim.ated  Martin  Alonzo,  and  all  others  in  his 
company.  (Sieinjire  los  consolal)a  el  dicho  '  'uiranle  eslorzandolos  al 
dicho  Martin  Alonzo  e  a  loilos  los  que  en  sii  .  ^mpania  iban.)  When  the 
physician  was  speciiically  questioned  as  to  the  conversations  pretended  '  - 
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have  passed  between  the  commanders,  in  which  Columbus  expressed  a 
desire  to  turn  baclt  to  Spain,  he  referred  to  tlie  preceding  stalomcnt  as 
the  only  answer  he  liad  to  make  to  these  interrogatories. 

The  oxlravagant  testimony  before  mentioned  appears  never  to  liavo 
had  any  weiglit  witli  tlie  liscal;  and  tlio  accurate  historian  Mufioz,  wlio 
extracted  all  these  points  of  evidence  from  the  papers  of  the  lawsuit,  li;-.s 
not  decMiied  tlicm  worthy  of  mention  in  his  work.  As  these  matters 
however,  remain  on  record  in  tl-e  archives  of  the  Indies,  and  in  the 
archivos  of  the  I'inzon  family,  in  both  of  which  1  have  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  them,  1  have  thought  it  advisable  to  make  thcHC  few 
observations  on  the  subject;  lest,  in  the  rage  for  research,  they  luiglii, 
hereafter  be  drawn  forth  as  a  new  discovery,  on  the  strength  of  which  to 
impugn  the  merits  uf  Columbus. 

No.  XII. 

RUMOR  OP  THE  PILOT  SAID  TO  HAVE  DIRD  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

fOI.UMUUS. 

Amono  the  various  attempts  to  injure  Colimibus  by  those  who  wore 
envious  of  his  fame,  was  one  intended  to  destroy  all  his  merit  as  an  origi- 
nal discoverer.  It  was  said  that  he  had  received  informnlion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  land  in  the  western  parts  of  the  ocean  f.om  a  teiP'/est-tossed 
pilot,  -.V  had  been  driven  there  by  vioient  easterly  winds,' and  who, 
on  his  return  to  Europe,  had  died  in  the  house  of  (.'oluinbus,  leaving  in 
his  possession  the  chart  and  journal  of  his  voyage,  by  which  he  was 
guided  to  his  discovery. 

This  story  was  first  noticed  by  Oviedo,  a  contemporary  of  Columbus, 
in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  published  in  15;i5.  lie  mentions  i"  ;-s  a 
rumor  circulating  among  the  vulgar,  without  foundation  in  truth. 

F'ernando  Lopez  de  (Jomara  first  brought  it  forward  against  (oluinljns. 
In  his  history  of  the  Indies,  published  in  1552,  he  repeals  the  rumor  in 
the  vaguest  terms,  manifestly  from  Oviedo,  but  without  the  conlradicLion 
given  to  it  by  that  author,  lie  says  that  the  name  antl  country  of  the 
pilot  were  unknown,  some  terming  him  an  Andalusian,  sailing  hciwccii 
the  Canaries  and  Madeira;  others  a  niscayan,  trading  to  Kngla.i.l  am! 
France;  and  others  a  Portuguese,  voyaging  between  Mshon  and  Nina,  on 
tlie  coast  of  Guinea.  He  expres.ses  eijuai  uncertainty  whether  the  pilot, 
brought  the  caravel  to  Portugal,  to  Madeira,  or  to  one  of  the  Azores.  The 
only  point  on  which  the  circulators  of  the  rumor  agreed  was,  that  lie 
died  in  the  lionse  of  Clohunbus.  Gomara  adds  that  by  this  event  Coluni- 
jus  was  led  to  undertake  his  voyage  to  the  new  countries.' 

The  otherearly  historians  who  mention  Cohunlius  and  his  voyages,  and 
,\'oro  his  contemporaries,  viz.,  Sahelliciis,  I'eti'r  Martyr,  (-^ustiniani,  Ber- 
naldez,  commonly  called  the  curate  of  los  Palacios,  jjas  Casas,  Fernando, 
the  son  of  the  admiral,  and  the  anonymous  author  of  a  voyage  of  Coiuni- 
bus,  translated  from  the  Italian  into  Latin  by  Madrignano,-'  are  all  silent  in 
regard  to  this  report. 

Benzoni,  whose  liisiory  of  the  New  World  was  ptddished  in  1.'»flr),  re- 
peats the  story  from  (Jomara,  with  whom  he  w.as  contemporary:  but 
decidedly  expres.ses  his  opinion  that  Gomara  had  mingled  up  nmch  false- 

>  Gomara,  IliHt.,  Inil.  cap.  14. 

•  NnviK.ilio  ChriMloiitKirj  ( 'oliiiiibi,  Maihiu'iLino  Inlorpreto.  It  1h  conl.iitipd  In  a  col- 
lection of  voyaijert  cullird  Nuviic  OiIjib  Kit'lipdiini,  cdilion  nf  I'l'i'i,  hut  wiiH  origjimlly  puli 
Itibod  in  Itiiliiui  nc  wrillcn  tiy  Moiitnltiiuli,  Ki;irii;iiiz,iiiii  (or  Krancupuiio  de  MoiilaldoJ, 
iu  u  oulitictlou  ut   vu^'ujjc'ri  c'liliLluU  .Nuovu  ^luiido,  III  V'iix;uza,  lOUi. 
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hood  with  some  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  detracting  from  the  fame  of 
Columlnis,  through  jealousy  that  any  one  but  a  Spaniard  should  enjoy  the 
honor  of  the  discovery.' 

Aeosta  notices  the  circumstance  slightly  in  liis  Natural  and  Moral  History 
of  the  Indies,  published  in  irjSM,  and  taltes  it  evidently  from  Uomara.'^ 

Mariana,  in  his  history  of  Spain,  published  in  1.W2,  also  mentions  it, 
but  expresses  a  doubt  of  its  truth,  anil  derives  his  information  manifestly 
from  (iomr.ra.8 

Ilcrrera,  who  published  his  history  of  the  Indies  in  1601,  takes  no  notice 
of  the  story.  In  not  noticing  it,  lie  may  be  considered  as  rejecting  it;  for  he 
is  distinguished  for  his  niinuteness,and  was  well  acquainted  witli  Gomara's 
history,  which  lie  expressly  contradicts  on  a  point  of  considerable  interest.* 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a  native  of  Cusco  in  Peru,  revived  the  tale  with 
very  minute  particulars,  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Iiicas,  published  in 
16()i).  lie  tells  it  smoothly  and  circumstantially;  fixes  the  date  of  the 
orciirrcnce  148-1,  "one  year  more  or  less;"  states  the  name  of  the  unfor- 
tiuiivie  pilot,  Alonzo  Sanchez  de  Huelva;  the  destination  of  his  vess'^:, 
from  the  Canaric<  to  Madeira;  and  the  unknown  land  to  which  they  were 
tlrivoii,  tlie  island  of  llispaniola.  The  pilot,  he  says,  landed,  took  an  alti- 
tude, and  wrote  an  account  of  all  he  saw,  and  all  that  had  occurred  in 
tlie  voyage.  He  then  took  in  wood  and  water,  and  .set  out  to  seek  his  way 
home.  He  succeeded  in  returning,  but  the  voyage  was  long  and  tempest- 
uous, and  twelve  die '.  of  hunger  mid  fatigue,  out  of  seventeen,  the  origi- 
nal number  of  the  crew.  The  five  survivors  arrived  at  Tercera,  where 
tiiey  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Columbus,  but  all  died  in  his  house 
in  consequence  of  the  hardships  they  h;id  sustained;  the  pilot  was  the 
last  that  died,  leaving  his  host  lieir  to  his  papers.  Columbus  kept  them 
profoundly  secret,  and  by  pursuing  the  route  therein  prescribed,  obtained 
the  crcMt  of  discovering  the  New  World.* 

Such  are  the  material  points  of  the  circumstantial  relation  furnished 
by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  event. 
In  regard  to  a  lliority,  he  recollects  to  have  heard  the  story  when  he  was 
acliiid,  as  a  subject  of  conversation  between  his  father  and  the  neighbors, 
and  he  refenj  to  the  histories  of  the  Indies,  by  Aeosta  and  (Jomara,  for 
confirmation.  As  the  conversations  to  which  he  listened  must  have  taken 
place  sixty  or  seventy  years  after  the  date  of  the  report,  there  had  been  sutfi- 
cient  time  for  the  vague  rumors  to  become  arranged  into  a  regular  narrative 
and  thus  we  have  not  only  the  name,  country,  and  destination  of  the  pilot, 
but  also  the  name  of  the  unknown  land  to  which  his  vessel  was  driven. 

Ti.is  .account  given  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  has  been  adopted  by  many 
old  liislorians,  who  have  felt  a  confidence  tu  the  peremptory  manner  in 
which  he  relates  it  and  in  the  authorities  to  whom  he  refers."     These 

>  OlrolatTKi  ncnzonl,  Hint.  Del  Nuovo  Muudo,  Hb.  1.  fo.  12.   In  Venetla,  1572. 
'  I'adru  JoHcph  du  Acotula,  IliHt.  Ind.,  lib.  i.  cap.  19. 
'  Ju.iii  (to  Mni'iuun,  Hist.  K«iinfi.i,  lib.  xxvi.  cnp.  3. 

•  lliTn-ra,  llltil.  Ind.,  dccad.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1. 
»  C'diiiiiH'Ulaiior*  de  Ion  Iiicuh,  lib.  i.  cnp.  3. 

•  Nikint'H  uf  liiHtoriiwm  who  vithi-r  adopted  this  etory  in  detail  or  the  charge  against 
C'olumbiiH,  di'uwn  from  it. 

Bcrnaido  Aldreti',  Antigiiedad  de  Kxpana,  lib.  iv.  cap.  17,  p.  567. 

UodcriKu  ('arc,  Antiuucdad,  lib.  iii.  cap.  76. 

ihiaii  di'  Sulurzaiio,  liid.  Jure,  toiii.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 

FiTiiaiido  I'izarro,  V'aroiic*  IlluBt.  del  Nuevo  Miiiido,  cap.  2. 

AkohiIiio  Toriiiel,  Anna!,  rtncr.,  toni.  i.  nun.  Muiid.,  ly31.  No.  48. 

IVl.  iiaiimru7.  or  I>o  Maiiz,  Dial.  iv.  de  Var.  Hist.,  cap.  4. 

Urciioria  (Jarcia,  Orle.  de  los  Indion,  lib.  1.  can.  4,  §  1. 

.Iiiiiii  de  'rorciiiemaiida,  Moiinrch.  Ind.,  lib.  xvtil.  cap.  1. 

.IdIhi  Hai'tiHlc  liirciiili,  <u-i>!;nif.  iiefiii'iii.,  lib.  iii. 

Tu  ibiB  liRi  ul  uld  uuiUui'ii  luuy  be  added  mauy  otberi)  of  more  recent  date. 
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havf>  been  echoed  by  others  of  more  recent  daio;  and  tbns  a  woi^lity 
charge  of  fraud  and  imposture  lias  been  accumulated  asainsl  ('(ilimiiiiis 
apparently  supported  by  a  crowd  of  r('spcf(al>lc  iiccuscrs.  'Ihc  wlich'. 
cliar<,'c  is  to  be  traced  to  (Jomara,  wiio  loosely  repeated  a  vai^uc  ninun, 
wilbout  noticint?  the  pointed  contradiction  jjiven  to  it  seveiitcen  years 
liefore,  by  Oviedo,  an  ear-witness,  from  whose  book  he  appears  to  have 
actually  gathered  the  report. 

It  is  to  be  roniarkcd  that  Oomara  bears  tli(>  character,  among  histori- 
ans, of  inaccuracy,  and  of  great  credulity  in  .adopting  nnfotnidcd  storios.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  refutation  to  this  charge.  <'sp('ri,illy  as 
it  is  clear  that  Columbus  communicated  his  idea  of  discovery  to  I'aulo 
Toscanelli  of  Florence,  in  1474,  ten  years  previous  to  the  date  assiyued  by 
(iarcilaso  de  la  Vega  for  this  occurrence. 
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This  able  geographer  w.as  born  in  Nuremburg,  in  Germany,  about  tlin 
conuneiiceuieut  of  the  year  14;]0.  His  ancestors  were  from  llie  circle  of 
Pilsner,  in  IJohcinia,  hence  he  is  called  by  some  writers  Martin  of  liolie. 
inia,  and  llie  resemblance  of  his  own  name  to  that  of  the  country  of  his 
ancestors  fretiuently  occasions  a  confusion  in  the  appellation. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  he  studied  under  Philip  Dorvaldc,  the 
elder,  and  by  others  under  John  Midler,  otherwise  (railed  Kciiioninnluiiiis, 
though  De  Murr,  who  has  made  diligent  inquiry  into  his  liistdiy,  ilis- 
credits  bolli  assertions.  Accjrding  to  a  corrcs])ondencc  between  l!eli(i:i 
and  his  uncle,  discovered  of  1;  te  years  by  De  Murr,  it  api)ears  lliai  Uk; 
early  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  conunerce.  Some  have  given  jiim 
llie  credit  of  discoveriiig  the  inland  of  Fayal,  but  this  is  an  error,  .ui-in:: 
jirobably  from  the  circumst.-'nce  that  Job  de  Iluerlar,  fathcr-iii-lav  of 
Beliem,  colonized  that  islami  in  14(i(!. 

He  is  supposi'd  to  have  arrived  at  Portugal  in  14S1,  while  Aiiijioiiso 
Y.  was  still  on  the  throne  .;  it  is  certain  that  shortly  afterward  lie  was  i;> 
high  repute  for  his  science  in  the  court  of  I  isbon,  insomuch,  that  he  w;is 
one  of  the  council  ap),jinted  by  King  Jcdin  II.  to  imi)rove  tlic  ait  of  navi- 
gation, and  by  some  he  has  rt-ceived  llie  '.bole  en  lit  of  the  iiiiniciiMlil(; 
vcrvice  rendered  to  comnuTci>  Ly  that  council,  in  the  iuLiuduclioii  ol  iln! 
astrolabe  into  nautical  use. 

la  U<i  King  John  sent  an  expedition  inider  Diego  f'ani,  as  r.anis 
crlls  liiin,  Cano  according  to  others,  to  prosecute  discoveries  al(ni,'  tin- 
coast  of  Africa,  in  this  expedition  iJeliem  sailed  ascosuKigraplier.  They 
crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  discovered  the  coast  of  Congo,  advaucid  lo 
'.weiity-two  degrees  forty-fiva  miimtes  of  south  latitude^  and  ereetcil  two 

'  "  FrnnciHco  I.oprs  do  (inmntn,  rrcKliitcro,  Hovillano,  fKcritiio  ci)!!  cloiriiiili'  I'Hiiln 
[iccrca  <lf  l;\  rohas  de  Ins  ImlicH,  ;i»'ro  d('X»iiUi>Ho  llcvnr  do  fiilMiiM  iiai  inidiifn."  Ilijiihik- 
Hcvilln,  Niiiuuio  ii.  p.  4'J,  I,ti.  F.  'I'lii!  itiiino  U  Kliiled  in  liilillollu'i.:i  llirpiiiia  Nii\.i,  lil>. 
I.  p.  •);)". 

"  lil  KiaiiciHco  F.opor,  de  Oomara  CHCiivio  tiiiilns  ImrroiiOH  u  cokiik  qui'  no  m<\\  verda- 
d^rnH,  de  (jiie  hii  hecfio  wiiiclio  dana  a  iiiucIiuh  cm-i  iloiJuH  e  curoiiibl.ir.,  (|iie  di'>|iiii'K  ilcl 
<ioinara  lian  pprriU)  <mi  la«  oosaH  de  la  Nueva  KHpai'ia  .  .  .  es  piniiiio  lc»  ha  bci'lio 
cnar  el  Cioinaia."  l>eri.>al  J^iaz  del  CutiliUo,  llli<l.  du  lu  Conquest  ile  lu  Nueva  l'>r'[>ni'i;i, 
Kin.  de  cap.  Im. 

"  Tenia  Cidinaia  doctriiia  y  CHLdu  .  .  .  neio  cinplcocu  en  ordiiiar  hii.  dinuuruimi- 
*nlo  I.)  (jue  Imlli)  eH(M  ito  por  huh  aiiteeesores,  y  dio  eredlto  li  pctiafuir*  no  solo  f;iifra.i  isim 
lllV^ri«ill)ile^."     .luan  |!;iiill 

'  N'aiconcelo.'^,  Ii!i,  i. 


Ik  y  CHLdu  .  .  .  pei'o  cinplcocu  en  ordiii 
HUH  aiiteeeRoreR,  v  dio  ercdito  li  pctiafias  i 
ula  MuiKJ!;,  lllHt.  S'.  Muiido,  riolciy.i,  p.  H. 
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■Hcriltii)  ciM)  <'li'i.'.'iiili'  cxiilo 
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tolumns,  on  which  were  onsravod  the  arms  of  Portn^al,  In  the  mouth  of 
th«  Hivcr  Zagra,  in  Africa,  wliich  thence,  for  some  time,  took  the  namo 
of  the  Uiver  of  Columns.' 

For  the  services  render. d  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions,  it  is  said 
that  Hehem  was  knighted  \>y  King  John  in  1485,  though  no  mention  is 
made  of  such  a  circumstance  in  any  of  the  contemporary  historians.  The 
principal  proof  of  his  having  received  this  mark  of  distinction,  is  his 
having  given  himself  the  title  on  his  own  globe  of  Etines  Lusilanus. 

In  1486  he  married  at  Fa.val  the  daughter  of  Job  de  Uuertar,  and  is 
stipijosed  to  have  remained  there  for  some  few  years,  where  he  had  a  sf)u 
named  Martin,  born  in  14S'.>.  During  his  resilience  at  Lisbon  and  Fayal, 
ills  probable  the  acquaintance  took  place  ix-twcen  him  and  Columbus,  to 
which  llerrera  and  others  allude  ;  and  the  admiral  may  have  heard  fioiu 
liiiusom(!  of  the  rumors  cireulaling  in  the  islands,  of  iiidicalions  of  wes:- 
em  !an<ls  floating  t"  their  shores. 

hi  14!»1  he  returned  to  Nurcniburg  to  see  his  family,  and  while  there, 
in  14it2,  he  finished  a  terrestrial  globe,  cc/usidered  a  inastt  rpieee  in  ihusi! 
days,  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  principal  magistrates 
of  his  native  city. 

In  14!):l  he  returned  to  Portugal,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Fayal. 

hi  1494  King  .lohn  II.,  who  bad  a  high  opinion  of  'nim,  sent  hi'm  lo 
Flanders  to  his  natural  .son  Prince;  (ieorvo,  the  intended  heir  of  his  crown. 
Ill  the  courst!  of  his  voyage  IJehem  was  captured  and  carried  to  England, 
where  he  remained  for  three  months  detained  by  illness.  Having  re- 
oovered,  he  again  put  to  sea,  but  was  captured  by  a  corsair  and  carried  to 
France.  Having  ransomed  himself,  he  proceeded  to  Antwerp  and  iJruges, 
but  returned  almost  immediately  lo  Portugal.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him  for  several  years,  during  which  time  it  is  supposed  he  remained 
with  his  family  in  Kayal,  too  old  to  make  further  voyages.  In  1506  he 
went  from  Faval  to  T/is))oti,  wliere  lie  died. 

The  asserticMi  that  IJehem  had  discovered  the  v/estern  world  previous 
to  Columbus,  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  with  Cam,  was  founded  on  a 
misinterpretation  of  a  passage  interpolated  in  the  chronicle  of  Ilartmann 
Schedel,  a  contemporary  writer.  This  passage  mentions,  that  when  the 
voyagers  were  in  the  Southern  (Vcan  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  hail 
passed  the  line,  tlK'y  came  into  another  hemisphere,  where,  when  they 
looked  toward  the  east,  tlieir  sha<lows  fell  toward  the  south,  on  their 
right  hand;  that  here  they  discovered  a  new  woild.  unknown  until  then, 
and  which  for  many  years  had  never  iieen  sought  except  by  the  Genoese, 
and  by  them  unsuccessfully. 

'•Ilii  duo,  i>ono  deorum  auspieio,  mare  meridionale  sulcanles,  a  littoie 
noil  longe  evagaiites,  superato  circulo  equinoctiali,  in  alterum  orbom  e\- 
?('pli  sunt,  llbi  ipsis  staniibus  orienlem  versus,  u;nl)ra  ad  meridiem  el 
(iextram  projieiebatur.  Aperuere  igilur  sua  indnstria,  aliuin  orbem  hac- 
tt'iHis  nobis  incognitum  et  multis  annis,  u  uiillis  (|uam  Jauuensibus,  licet 
fruslra  temptatuni." 

These  lines  are  part  of  a  passage  whicii  it  is  said  is  interpolated  by  ,v 
different  hand,  in  the  original  manuscript  of  the  chronicle  of  Schedel. 
De  Murr  assures  us  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  (Jerman  transla- 
tion of  the  book  by  Georgt!  Alt,  which  was  finished  the  5tli  October,  14!t;!. 
IJut  even  if  they  were,  tliey  relate  merely  to  the  discovery  wliieli  Diego 
Cam  made  of  the  southern  hemisi)here,  previously  unknnwn.  a''!  of  tlm 
coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  equator,  all  which  appeared  like  a  new  world, 
and  as  such  was  talked  of  at  the  time. 

>  Murr,  Notice  vur  M.  ndiaini. 
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Tho.  Genoese  allndod  to,  who  liad  made  an  nnsnecessfnl  attempt,  were 
Antonio  de  Nolle  with  IJartholomoo  his  brother,  and  Raphael  dp  Nolle 
his  nepliew.  Antonio  was  of  a  noi)lo  family,  and,  for  some  dismist,  yi 
his  country  and  went  to  Lisbon  with  liis  before-mentioned  relulivus  in 
two  caravels;  sailinf^  whence  in  the  employ  of  I'ortugal,  they  discovered 
the  island  of  St.  J  ago.' 

This  interpolated  passaa;e  of  Schedel  was  likewise  inserted  into  Uib 
work  De  Europa  sub  Frederico  III.  of  ^Eneas  Silvius,  afterward  Pope 
Tins  II.,  who  died  in  1404,  long  before  the  voyage  in  question.  The  nils- 
intei'pretation  of  the  passage  lirst  gave  rise  to  the  incorrect  assert  ion  ilmt 
liehem  had  discovered  the  New  World  prior  to  Columbus;  as  if  it  wiro 
possible  such  a  circumstance  could  have  happened  withotit  Beheni's  lay- 
ing claim  to  the  glory  of  the  discovery,  and  without  the  world  iiimit'iii- 
ately  resounding  with  so  important  an  event.  This  error  had  Ikch 
adopted  by  various  authors  without  due  examination;  some  of  whom  li;ifi 
likewise  taken  from  Magellan  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  strait 
which  goes  by  his  name,  and  had  given  it  to  Behem.  The  error  was  ton 
I)alpable  to  be  generally  prevalent,  but  was  suddenly  revived  in  Uic  yciir 
17^0  by  a  French  gentleman  of  higlily  respectable  character  of  the  n;iiin; 
of  Otto,  then  resident  in  New  York,  who  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin to  be  submitted  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  in  wliidi 
he  undertook  to  establish  the  title  of  Behem  to  the  discovery  of  the  New 
VVorld.  His  memoir  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Aiin-rican 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.  ii.,  for  178(5,  article  No. ;]"),  and  has  been  copied 
into  the  journals  of  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  authorities  cited  by  M.  Otto  in  supjiort  of  his  assertion  are  con- 
orally  fallacious,  and  for  the  most  part  given  without  particular  s])epili(;i. 
tion.  Ilis  a:.ertioii  has  been  diligently  and  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Don 
(Jhnstoval  CladiMa.^ 

The  grand  proof  of  M.  Otto  is  a  globe  which  Behem  made  duriiis  liis 
residence  in  Nuremburg,  in  149i^,  the  very  year  that  Columbus  set  out  on 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  This  globe,  acc(/nling  to  M.  Otto,  is  slill 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Nuremburg,  and  on  it  are  painted  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  Bcheui,  which  are  so  situated  that  they  can  be  no  other  than 
the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  str;  its  of  Magellan.  This  authority  sta^'t;cni! 
many.  an<l  if  sui)ported,  wouhl  demolish  the  claims  of  Columbus. 

Unluckily  for  M.  Otto,  in  his  descrii)tion  of  the  globe,  be  depended  on 
the  inspection  of  a  correspondent.  The  globe  in  the  library  of  Nureni- 
burg  was  made  in  1")2<),  by  John  Schoenei',  professor  of  i.iatheinalics,' 
long  after  the  discoveries  and  death  of  Cohunbus  and  Behem.  The  nnl 
globe  of  Behem,  made  in  14i»2,  does  not  contain  any  of  tin;  islands  or 
shores  of  the  New  World,  and  thus  proves  that  he  was  totally  iinae- 
quainled  with  them.  A  copy,  or  plauisphere,  of  Behenrs  globe  is  given 
by  Cladera  in  his  Investigations. 


>  BarroH,  docnd.  i.  lib.  li.  cnp.  1.     I.iRtion,  1552. 

*  InvestiKncionoB  lliHloriciw.     Madrid,  1794. 

*  ClitUeru,  iuvuxtltt.  Iliit.,  p.  115. 
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VOYAGES  OF  TUK  SCANDINAVIANS. 

Many  elaborate  dissertations  have  been  written  to  prove  tbat  discoT- 
eries  were  made  by  the  Seandinavians  on  the  northern  coast  of  America 
long  before  the  era  of  (;olund)us  ;  but  the  subject  appears  still  to  ba 
wrapped  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Norwegians,  as  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, discovered  a  great  tract  of  land  to  the  west  of  Iceland,  which  they 
called  Grand  Iceland;  but  this  has  Ixumi  pronounced  a  fabulous  tradition. 
The  most  plausible  account  is  one  given  l)y  Snorro  Sturieson,  in  his  Saga 
or  Chronicle  of  King  Olaus.  According  to  this  writer,  one  Biorn  of  Ice- 
land, mailing  to  Greenland  in  search  of  his  father,  from  whom  he  had 
been  separated  by  a  storm,  was  driven  by  tempestuous  weather  far  to  the 
south-west,  until  he  came  in  sight  of  a  low  country,  covered  with  wood, 
with  an  island  in  its  vicinity.  The  weather  becoming  favorable,  he 
turned  to  tho  north-east  without  lauding,  and  arrivid  safe  at  Greenland. 
His  account  of  the  country  he  had  beheld,  it  is  said,  excited  the  enter- 
prise of  Leif,  son  of  Eric  itauda  (or  Uedhead),  the  first  settler  of  Green- 
land. A  vessel  was  fitted  out,  and  Leif  and  liiorn  departed  alone  in  quest 
of  this  unknown  land.  They  fouiul  a  rocky  find  sterile  island,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Ilelleland;  also  a  low  sandy  country  covered  with 
wooil,  to  whieJ!  they  gave  tin;  name  of  Markland;  and,  two  days  after- 
ward, they  observed  a  continuance  of  the  coast,  with  an  island  to  the 
north  of  it.  This  last  they  described  as  fertile,  well  wooded,  producing 
agretjable  fruits,  and  particularly  grapes,  a  fruit  with  which  they  were  un- 
accpiainted.  On  being  iuformeil  by  one  of  their  companions,  a  German, 
of  its  qualities  and  name,  they  called  the  country,  from  it,  Vinland. 
They  ascended  a  river,  well  stored  witli  fish,  particularly  salmon,  ancl 
came  to  a  lake  from  which  the  rivtsr  took  its  origin,  where  they  passed  the 
winter.  The  climate  appeared  to  them  nuld  and  pleasant;  being  accus- 
tonieil  to  the  rigorous  cliinates  of  the  north.  On  the  shortest  day  the  sun 
was  eight  hours  al)ove  tlu;  horizon.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
the  country  was  ai)out  tlu;  4ittli  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  was  either 
Newfoumlland,  or  souk!  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America  about  the 
Gulf  of  .St.  Lawreiu'e.  '  It  is  added  that  the  relatives  of  Leif  made  sev- 
eral voyages  to  Vinland;  that  they  traded  with  the  natives  for  furs;  and 
that,  in  1121,  a  bishop  named  Erie  went  from  Greenland  to  Vinland  to 
convert  the  inhal)itants  to  Christianity.  From  this  time,  Scays  Forster,  we 
know  nothing  of  Viidand,  and  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  tribe 
whi'-'h  stdl  exists  in  the  interior  of  Xewfoundlaud,  and  which  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  savages  of  North  America,  both  in  their  appearance 
and  mode  of  living,  and  always  in  a  tate  of  warfare  witli  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  northern  coast,  are  descendanls  of  the  ancient  Normans. 

The  author  of  the  pieseut  work  has  not  had  the  means  of  tracing  this 
story  to  its  original  sources.  He  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  M.  Malte- 
Bruu,  and  Mr.  Forster.  The  latter  extracts  it  from  the  Saga  or  Chi'onicle 
of  Snorro,  wlio  was  born  in  I17i»,  and  wrote  in  liilo;  so  that  his  account 
was  formetl  long  after  the  event  is  said  to  have  taken  i)lace.  Forster 
says:  "The  facts  wliieh  we  report  have  been  collected  from  a  great  nunx- 
ber  of  Icelandic  niauusiripts,  anil  transmitted  to  us  by  Torfieiis  in  his 
two  works  entitled  Vetci'is  (Jnenlaiidia'    Deseriptio,   Hafnia,  1700,  and 
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Ilistoria  Winlandlje  Antiquje,  Hafnia,  1705."  Forster  appears  to  have 
no  doubt  of  the  aiitht'iiticity  of  the  facts.  As  far  as  tlu'  author  of  the 
present  work  has  had  experienee  in  tniciiit;  these  stories  of  early  dls 
coveries  of  portions  of  tiiti  New  World,  he  lins  j^eneraiiy  foiuul  liu'in  vi-iy 
confident  deductions  ihawn  from  very  va;;ue  and  (luestionalile  facis. 
Learned  men  are  too  prone  to  f^ive  substance  to  mere  shadows,  wiieii 
they  assist  some  preconceived  theory.  Most  of  these  accounts,  wlien 
divested  of  the  erudite  conunents  of  tlieir  (ulitors,  have  proved  little  belter 
than  the  traditionary  fai)les,  noticed  in  anotlnu"  part  of  this  work,  respect- 
inj;  tlie  imaginary  islands  of  St.  Horoiidon,  and  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

There  is  no  great  improbability,  however,  that  such  enterprisiiii;;  ,iiul 
roving  voyagers  as  the  .Scandinavians  lUiiy  have  wandered  to  the  iiorllierii 
shores  of  America,  about  the  coast  (»f  Labrador,  or  the  shores  of  Xew- 
foundland;  and  if  the  Icelandic  manuscripts  said  to  be  of  the  tliirteenlh 
century  can  be  relied  upon  as  genuine,  free  from  modern  inter|)olat,i(Jii, 
and  correctly  (pioted,  they  would  apiw-ar  to  prove  the  fact.  But  grant- 
ing tlie  truth  of  the  alleged  discoveries,  they  led  to  no  more  result  than 
would  the  interchange  of  communication  between  the  natives  of  Green- 
land and  the  Esquimaux.  The  knowledge  of  them  appears  not  to  have 
extended  beyond  their  own  nation,  and  to  have  been  soon  neglected  and 
forgotten  by  themselves. 

Another  pretension  to  an  early  discovery  of  the  American  continent 
has  been  set  up,  founded  on  an  alleged  map  and  narrative  of  two  brothers 
of  the  name  of  Zeno,  of  Venice;  but  it  seems  more  invalid  than  those 
just  mentioned.     TIk;  following  is  the  substance  of  this  claim. 

Nicolo  Zeno,  a  noble  Venetian,  is  said  to  have  maih;  a  voyage  to  the 
nortli  in  1;}S0,  in  a  vessel  fitted  out  at  his  own  cost,  intending  to  visit 
England  and  Flanders;  ijut  meeting  with  a  terrible  tempest,  was  driven 
for  many  days  he  knew  not  whither,  until  he  was  cast  away  upon  Krise- 
land,  an  Island  nmch  in  dispute;  aujong  geographers,  but  .supposed  to  Ije 
the  archipelago  of  the  Ferroc  islands.  The  .shipwrecked  voyagtirs  were 
assailed  by  the  n.itives;  but  rescued  by  Zichmni,  a  prince  of  the  islands, 
lying  on  the  .south  side  of  Friseland,  and  duke  of  another  district  lyin^ 
over  against  .Scotland.  Zeno  entered  into  the  service  of  this  prince,  and 
aided  him  in  conquering  Friseland,  and  other  northern  islands.  He  was 
.soon  joined  by  his  brother  Antonio  Zeno,  who  remained  fourteen  years 
in  those  countries. 

During  his  residence  in  Friseland,  Antonio  Zeno  wrote  to  his  brother 
Carlo,  in  Venice,  giving  an  account  of  a  report  brought  by  a  certain  fish- 
erman, .about  a  hand  to  the  westward.  According  to  the  tale  of  lliii. 
mariner,  he  had  been  one  of  a  party  who  sailed  from  Friseland  about 
twenty-six  years  before,  in  four  fishing-boats.  Meing  overtaken,  liy  a 
mighty  tempest,  they  were  driv(!n  about  the  sea  for  many  days,  until  llie 
boat  containing  himself  and  six  companions  was  cast  ui)on  an  island 
called  Estotiland,  about  one  thousand  miles  from  Friseland.  They  were 
taken  by  the  Inhabitants  aiid  carried  to  a  fair  and  jjopulous  city,  where 
the  king  sent  for  many  interpreters  to  converse  with  them,  but  none  that 
they  could  understand,  until  a  man  was  found  who  had  likewise  l)een 
Ciist  away  upon  tlie  coast,  and  who  spoke  Latin.  They  remained  several 
days  upon  the  island,  wliich  was  rich  and  fruitful,  abounding  with  all 
kinds  of  metals,  aiul  especially  gold.'  There  was  a  high  mountain  in  the 
centre,  from  wliicli  flowed  four  rivers  which  watered  the  whole  country. 
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The  inhabitants  were  intelligent  and  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  art« 
of  Europe.  They  cultivateil  grain,  made  beer,  and  lived  in  liouses  built 
of  stone.  There  were  Latin  Imoks  in  the  king's  library,  though  the  iu- 
habitants  liad  no  knowledge  of  that  language.  'I'hey  had  many  cities 
and  castles,  and  carried  on  a  trade  with  (ireenland  for  pitcli,  sulphur  an  I 
peltry.  Though  much  given  to  navigation,  they  wew.  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  tlie  compass,  and  (inding  the  Friselanders  acciuaintcti  with  it,  held  iliem 
in  great  esteem;  and  the  king  sent  them  with  twelve  barks  to  visit  a 
country  to  the  south,  called  Drogeo.  They  liad  nearly  perished  in  a 
storm,  but  were  cast  away  upon  the  coast  of  Drogeo.  They  foinid  the 
people  to  be  cannibals,  and  were  on  the;  point  of  being  killed  and  de- 
voured, but  were  spared  on  account  of  their  great  skill  in  fishing. 

The  lisherman  described  this  Drogeo  as  being  a  country  of  vast  extent, 
ornither  a  new  world;  that  the  inhabitants  were  nakc'd  and  barbarous' 
but  that  far  Kj  the  soutli-west  there  was  a  more  civilized  region,  and 
temperate  climate,  where  tht;  inhabitants  iiad  a  ki:owledge  of  "old  and 
gjlver,  lived  in  cities,  erected  splendid  temples  to  idols,°and  sacrificed 
human  victims  to  them,  which  they  afttirward  ilevoured. 

After  ihe  iisht.  „         ',i.\  '    ;    ..any  years  on  this  continent,  during 

which  time  he  had  passed  from  tlie  service  of  one  chieftain  to  another, 
and  traversed  varioii.-<  parts  of  it,  certain  boats  of  Estotiland  arrived  on 
llie  coast  of  Drogeo.  The  fisherman  went  on  board  of  them,  acted  as 
interpreter,  and  followed  the  trade  between  the  main-land  and  Estotiland 
for  some  time,  until  lie  l)ecain«'  very  ricli:  tlien  he  fitted  out  a  bark  of  his 
own,  and  with  the  assistance  .  f  some  of  the  people  of  the  island,  made 
his  way  back,acroFs  tht;  thousand  intervening  miles  of  ocean,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Kriseland.  The  account  he  gave  of  these  countries,  determined 
Zichmni,  the  prince  of  Friseland,  to  send  an  expedition  thither,  and 
Antonio  Zeno  was  to  command  it.  .Just  before  sailing,  ihe  (isliemian, 
who  was  to  have  acted  as  guide,  died;  but  C(!rtain  mariners,  who  had 
accoinpanicil  him  from  Estotiland,  were  taken  in  his  place.  The  expe- 
dition sailed  under  command  of  Zicbnmi;  the  Venetian,  Zeno,  merely 
a< •coiiii)anied  it.  It  was  unsuccessful.  After  having  discovered  an  island 
called  Icaria,  wiiere  they  nut  with  a  rough  reception  from  the  inhabitants, 
and  were  obliged  to  withdraw,  the  sliips  were  driven  by  a  storm  to  Green- 
land.    No  record  remains  of  any  further  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

The  countries  mentioned  in  tlie  account  of  Zono  wore  laid  down  on  a 
map  originally  engraved  on  wood.  The  island  of  Estotiland  lias  been 
supposed  by  5lalte-I5run  to  be  Newfoundlaml;  its  partially  civilized  in- 
habitants the  th'scendants  of  the  Scandinavian  colonists  of  Vinland;  and 
the  Latin  books  in  the  king's  library  to  be  the  remains  of  the  library  of 
the  (ireenland  bishop,  who  emlgrateil  thither  in  1121.  Drogeo,  according 
to  the  same  conjecture,  was  Nova  .Scotia  -ind  New  England.  The  civilized 
people  to  the  south-west,  who  sacrificed  human  victims  in  rich  temples, 
he  surmises  to  have  been  the  Mexicans,  or  some  ancient  nation  of  Floriila 
or  Louisiana. 

The  premises  do  not  appear  to  warrant  this  deduction.  The  whole 
story  abounds  with  improbabilities;  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  civ- 
ilization prev.alent  among  the  inhabitants;  their  houses  of  stone,  their 
European  arts,  the  lit)rary  of  their  king,  no  traces  of  which  were  to  be 
found  on  Iheir  subsequent  discovery.  Not  to  mention  the  information 
about  Mexico  penetrating  through  the  numerous  savage  tribes  of  a  vast 
continent.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  account  was  not  published 
until  l.').5S,  long  after  the  discovery  of  Mexico.  It  was  given  to  the  world 
l)y  Kiancisco  Marcolini,  a  descendant  of  the  Zeni,  from  the  fragments  of 
letters  said  to  have  been  writteu  by  Antonio  Zeno  lo  Carlo  his  bio'.her. 
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'  It  grieyes  me,"  says  the  editor,  "that  the  hook,  an(1  dJvers  other  wrii 
iriRS  concorninR  tliose  matters,  are  inisorahly  lost;  tor  liciiij?  hut  a  cliih) 
w|ipn  they  caiiH'  to  my  haixls,  and  not  knowiiij;  what  they  were.  |  im,, 
them  and  rent  tlicm  iu  pii'ci-s,  whicli  now  1  oautiut  call  tu  rt'incuiliuiui' 
hut  to  my  exceodiiif?  great  grief."  ' 

This  garbled  stat«'mciitl)yMarcoliiil,  derived  (•on^idcM-ahleautlioriU'hv 
l)eiiig  introduced  hy  Ahraham  Orteliiis,  an  able  geographer.  In  liis  The- 
atium  Orbis;  but  the  whole  story  lias  been  condenuied  by  able  eoiiinien 
lators  as  a  gross  t'abrioation.  Mr.  Forsler  resents  this,  as  an  iiisiiii,, 
of  obstinate  incredulity,  saying  that  it  is  imimssihl*'  to  doubt  the  cxiM- 
ence  of  the  country  of  which  Carlo.  Nicolo.  and  Atitonio  Zeiio  tiilk;  ;i< 
origiual  acts  in  the  archives  of  Venice  jnove  that  the  chevalier  miiiUi. 
took  a  voyage  to  the  north;  that  his  brother  Antonio,  followed  iiiin;  il,;,; 
Antonio  traced  a  map,  which  bo  brought  back  and  hung  up  in  liis 
housC;  where  it  remained  subject  to  luiblic  examination,  until  the  timi> 
of  Marcolini,  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  advaiutMi. 
Granting  all  this,  it  merely  proves  that  Antonio  and  his  brother  Wiival 
Friseland  and  Greenland.  Their  letters  never  asset  t  that  Zeiio  iiKidt'  tin. 
voyage  to  Esfotila'td.  The  licet  was  carried  by  a  tempest  to  (Jreiiiliuul, 
after  wliich  we  hear  no  more  of  him;  and  his  account  of  Kstotiland  and 
Drogeo  rests  simply  on  the  tale  of  the  fisherman,  after  whose  descriptions 
his  map  must  have  been  con.jecturally  projected.  The  whole  story  resem- 
bles much  the  fables circidated  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  (■oluml)iis,io 
arrogate  to  other  nations  ami  individuals  the  credit  of  the  achievennMil. 

M.  Malte-lJrun  intimates  thiit  the  alleged  discovery  of  Vitiland  may 
have  been  known  to  ('olund)us  wlien  he  made  a  voyage  In  tin;  North  hca 
in  147T,'''  and  that  the  n)ap  of  Zeno,  being  in  the  national  library  al  Lou- 
don, in  a  Danish  work,  at  the  time  when  Bartholomew  Columbus  was  in 
that  city,  employed  in  making  maps,  he  may  have  known  soineiliins 
of  it,  and  have  comnmnicatci  it  to  his  brother.*  Had  M.  Maite-linm 
examined  the  history  of  Cidumbus  with  his  usual  accuracy,  he  woiiKl 
have  perceived  that,  in  his  correspondence  with  Paulo  Toscanelli  in  1474, 
he  liad  expressed  his  intention  of  seeking  India  by  a  route  directly  to  the 
west.  His  voyage  to  the  north  did  not  take  place  until  three  years  after- 
ward. As  to  the  residence  of  liarthohmiew  in  London,  it  was  not  until 
after  Columbus  had  made  his  propositions  of  discovery  to  Tortugal,  if  not 
to  the  courts  of  other  powers.  Granting,  therefore,  that  he  had  siihsi-- 
quently  heard  the  dubious  stories  of  Viuland,  and  of  the  nsheniian's 
adventures,  as  relateil  by  Zeno,  or  at  least  by  Marcolini,  they  evidently 
could  not  have  Influenced  him  in  his  great  enterprise.  His  route  had  no 
reference  to  them,  but  was  a  direct  western  course,  not  toward  Vinland, 
and  Kstotiland,  and  Drogeo,  but  in  search  of  Cipango,  and  Cathay,  ami 
the  other  countries  describe<l  by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying  at  the  exU'emity  of 
India. 
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CTRCUMKAVIOATION  OF  AFIJKA  BT  TIIK  ANCTENT8. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa  is  considered  by  modern  investigators  much  less  extensive  than 
had  been  imagined;  and  it  is  doubted  whether  they  had  any  practical 
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tnthority  for  the  belief  that  Africa  was  circumnavlgable.  The  alloffed 
voyaae  of  Kndoxus  of  C;yzicus,  from  the  Wed  Sea  to  Gibraltar,  tbouRh 
reeonied  by  I'll-  y,  romponius  Mela,  and  others,  is  given  entirely  on  tha 
assertion  of  ("oi.ielius  Nepos,  who  does  not  tell  from  whence  he  derived 
his  information.  I'osidonius  (cited  by  Strabo)  gives  an  entirely  different 
nccount  of  this  voyage,  and  rejects  it  with  contempt.' 

Tlic  famous  voyage  of  llanno,  the  (Jarthaffinian,  is  supposed  to  liave 
taken  place  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Peripliis 
Hannonis  remains,  a  brief  and  oi)scure  rt!Cord  of  this  expeilition,  and  a 
giil)ject  of  ^Mcat  comment  and  controversy.  By  son)e  it  has  been  pro- 
nonneed  a  lictitlous  work,  fabricated  among  the  Creeks,  but  its  anthen- 
tirily  has  been  ably  vindicated.  It  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  proved, 
however,  that  the  voyage  of  this  navigator  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  that  he  never  circumnavigated  the  extreme  end  of  Africa.  Mons. 
de  Itougainville''^  traces  his  route  to  a  promontory  which  he  named  the 
West  Horn,  supposed  to  be  Cape  Palmas,  about  five  or  six  degrees  north 
of  the  ecjuinoctial  line,  whence  lie  proceeded  to  another  promontory, 
under  the  same  parallel,  which  he  called  the  South  Horn,  supposed  to  be 
(ape  de  Tics  Puntas.  Mons.  (Josselin,  however,  in  bis  Researches  into 
the  (Geography  of  the  Ancients  (tome  1,  p.  1()2,  etc.),  after  a  rigid  exam- 
ination of  the  reriplus  of  Hanuo,  determines  that  he  had  not  sailed 
farther  south  than  Cape  Non.  IMiny,  who  makes  Hanno  range  the  whole 
foust  of  Africa,  fron\  tin;  straits  to  the  confines  of  Arabia,  had  never  seen 
his  IVriplus,  but  took  his  idea  from  the  works  of  Xenoplion  of  liaiiipsaco. 
The  (ireeks  surcharged  the  narr.ation  of  the  voyager  with  all  kinds  of 
fables,  and  on  tlieir  unfaithful  copies,  Strabo  founded  many  of  his  asser- 
tions. According  to  M.  Cosselin,  the  itineraries  of  Hanno,  of  Scylax, 
Polybius,  Statins,  Sebosus  and  .luba;  the  recitals  of  IMalo,  of  Aristotle, 
of  i'liiiy,  <'*'  riutarch,  and  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  all  bring  us  to  the  same 
results,  and.  notwithstanding  their  apparent  contradictions,  (ix  the  limit 
of  southern  navigation  about  the  neighlwrhood  of  Cape  Non,  or  Cape 
Hojailor. 

the  opinion  that  Africa  was  a  peninsula,  which  existed  among  the 
Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  perha,»s  the  (Jreeks,  several  centuries  prior 
to  the  Cliristian  era,  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  founded  upon  any  known 
facts;  but  merely  on  conjecture,  from  considering  the  immensity  and 
unity  of  the  ocean;  or  perhaps  on  more  ancient  traditions;  or  on  ideas 
Iiiodiiced  by  the  Carthaginian  discoveries,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  those  of  the  Egyptians  beyond  the  (Julf  of  Arabia.  He  thinks  that 
there  was  a  very  remote  period,  when  geography  was  much  more  perfect 
than  in  the  time  of  the  Phenicians  and  the  (Jreeks,  whose  knowledge  was 
ijiil  confused  trac(!S  of  what  had  previously  been  better  known. 

The  oi)inion  that  the  Indian  .Sea  joined  the  ocean  was  admitted  among 
ilie  (Jreeks,  and  in  the  school  of  Alexandria,  luitil  the  time  of  Hipparchus. 
ft  seemed  authorized  by  the  direction  which  the  coast  of  Africa  took  after 
Cape  Aromata,  always  tending  westward,  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored 
by  navigators. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa  rounded  off  to  meet 
the  eastern,  and  that  the  whole  was  bounded  by  the  ocean,  nnich  to  the 
nortbwanl  of  the  ecpiator.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  (Urates,  who  lived  in 
the  lime  of  Alexander;  of  Aratus,  of  (Meantbes,  of  ('leomedes,  of  Strabo, 
of  1'  niponius  Mela,  of  M.aeroldus,  and  many  others. 

Hipparchus  proposed  a  ditTerent  system,  and  led  the  world  into  an 
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»»rror,  which  for  a  loiiR  time  n-lJinhMl  the  maritime  oomiiiiinicMion  of 
Kiiropi-  ;iu»l  Iinlia.  lit;  siipposi'd  Ihal  lht>  seas  wen;  scparalctl  iiuo  ,|j,. 
tiiu't  liasiiis,  and  liial  thi-  caHtt'in  siiort's  of  Africa  iiiadc  a  circuit  roimd 
the  liidiiin  Sea,  so  as  to  join  liiosc  of  Asia  licyond  tiic  iiioinii  of  ilu; 
(laiim's.  .Siilisci|uciit  discoveries,  insload  of  refutiiiii  tliis  error,  only 
placed  lilt!  jimctioii  of  the  continents  at  a  {greater  distance.  Marimis  of 
Tyre,  and  I'loleniy,  adopted  litis  opinion  in  their  worlds,  and  illtHtnitfij 
it  ill  tlieir  maps,  wliich  for  cent iiries  controlled  tlie  f^eneral  lielief  of  man. 
liind,  and  perpetnated  th*>  idea  tliat  Africa  extended  onward  (o  Ilu;  soiilh 
pole,  and  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  liy  sea  at  tlie  coasts  of  Imlia. 
tjtill  tlicrt!  wore  yco;;rapliers  wiio  leaned  to  tiie  more  ancient  idea  of  ;, 
connnnnication  lietwecn  tlie  Indian  Sea  ami  llie  Atlantic  Occiui.  it  hail 
its  advocates  in  Spain,  and  was  maintained  liy  I'omponiiis  Meia,  and  liy 
Isitlon?  of  Seville.  It  was  Itelieved  also  l>y  some  of  the  learned  in  Italy, 
in  !lie  thirteenth,  foiirt.ecnlii,  and  lifLceiith  centuries;  and  tlius  was  kijii 
alive  until  it  was  acted  upon  so  vif^orcjusly  l)y  I'rince  lleiwy  of  l'ortiij,'a|, 
and  at  length  trium|)liantly  demonstrated  hy  Vasco  de  Gamu,  in  hia  eir- 
ciiuiuavigutiou  uf  the  C'aiMi  of  Ciuud  ilopu. 
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No.  XVI. 
OF  THK  SIMPS  OF  com:mhu3. 

Ih  remarking  on  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  witli  which  Columbus 
made  his  first  voyage,  Dr.  Woliertsou  oliserves  that,  "in  the  (ifU'ciiili 
century,  the  l)ulk  anil  construction  of  vessels  wer"  accoinmoilated  to  tin; 
sliort  and  easy  voya'^es  alom;  tlie  coast,  wliich  they  weit!  acciistonied  to 
jierform."  We  have  iiiaiiy  proofs,  however,  that  «'vcn  anterior  to  ilu; 
liftuenth  century,  there  were  lari^e  shiiis  employed  hy  the  Spanianls,  as 
well  .as  hy  other  nations.  In  an  edict  piihlished  in  Uarcelona,  in  lo.VI,  liy 
Pedro  IV..  enforcing  various  rei^ulations  for  the  securily  of  coniiiieroc, 
mention  is  made  of  Catalonian  merchant  ships  of  two  and  three  decks 
and  from  8(KK)  to  1:^,U04)  (juinlals  Imnleii. 

Ill  141!),  Aloii/o  of  Aragon  hired  several  merchant  ships  to  transport 
artillery,  liorses,  etc.,  from  Harcelona  to  Italy,  amoiiij;  which  were  two, 
each  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  which  it  is  conipulcil 
would  ie(|uire  u  vessel  of  at  least  (iOO  tons. 

lu  I4(i;i,  mention  is  made  of  a  Venetian  ship  of  7fX)  tons  which  arrived 
at  Barcelona  from  Kngland,  laden  with  wheat. 

In  1497,  a  ("astilian  vessel  arrived  there  heiiitj  of  !2,(XX)  (juintals  burden. 
These  arrivals  incidentally  mentioned  amoni;  otiiers  of  similar  si/.e,  an 
happeniiifi  at  one  port,  show  that  lar;?e  ships  were  in  use  in  those  days,' 
Indeed,  at  the  tiint;  of  fitting  out  tlie  second  expedition  of  Coliunbus, 
there  were  jirepared  in  the  port  of  nermeo,  a  Car.acea  of  fJoO  tons,  ami 
four  ships  of  from  loO  to  4.00  tons  burden.  Their  destination,  however, 
was  altered,  and  they  were  sent  to  convoy  Muley  Hoabdil,  the  last  Moor- 
ish king  of  Granada,  from  the  coast  of  his  conijuered  territory  to  Africa.- 

It  was  not  for  want  of  large  vessels  in  the  Spanish  port.i,  tluMefore, 
that  those  of  Columbus  were  of  so  small  a  size.  lie  considered  tbeiu 
best  adapted  to  voyages  of  discovery,  as  they  retjuired  but  little  depth  of 
water,  and  therefore  could  more  easily  and  safely  coast  unknown  shores, 
and  explore  bays  and  rivers.  He  had  some  purposely  constructed  of  ii 
very  small  size  for  this  .service;  such  was  the  caravel,  which  in  his  third 
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voyaRo  !i«  de«p*trh(>(l  to  look  out  for  an  oponinp;  to  the  «on  at  the  upper 
].nrt  of  Ibf  <;ulf  of  I'aria,  when  the  water  grew  too  shallow  for  his  vessd 
(if  one  hnndred  tonx  liniden. 

Tlic  most  giii^'uiar  cirenmstanct'  with  respec.  ..j  the  .shipit  of  f*<dnmbuH 
jslli.il  they  should  be  open  vcss.ds:  for  it  sei'ins  ditluMilt  lo  belii've  that 
11  voyage  of  such  extent  and  piTil  should  be  attempted  in  barks  of  so 
frail  ii  citnslruclion.  This,  however,  is  expressly  mentioned  hy  I'eier 
Martyr,  in  his  Decades  written  at  tht-  linio;  and  mention  is  made  occa- 
sionally, in  the  memoirs  relative  to  tht;  voyages  written  by  Cohimbus  and 
Ills  .-(on,  of  certain  of  his  ves.sels  being  without  decks.  He  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  .same  vessel  as  a  .ship  and  a  caravel.  'I'liere  has  been  some 
discussion  of  late  .as  to  tin;  precise  meaning  of  the  Ic^rni  caravel.  The 
(jievalier  Hossi,  in  his  dissertations  on  (Jolumbiis.  observes  that  in  the 
Meililerranean  caravel  designates  the  largest  class  of  sliijis  of  war  among 
the  Mussulmans,  and  that  in  Portugal  it  means  a  small  vessel  of  from 
jjo  to  NO  tons  burden;  but  ("olumbus  sometimes  applies  it  to  a  vessel  of 
forty  tons. 

1)11  C'ange,  in  his  glossary,  considers  it  a  word  of  Italiat-  origin.  IJossi 
thinks  it  either  Turkish  or  Arabic,  and  probably  introduced  into  the 
Kuropean  languages  by  the  Moors.  Mr.  Kdward  Kveiett,  in  a  note  to 
Ills  I'lymoulli  oration,  considers  that  the  true  origin  of  the  word  is  given 
ill  "Ferrarii  Origines  Linguie  Italicie,"  as  follows:  "  Caravtda,  navigii 
iiiiiioris  genus,     hat.  Carabus:  (inece  Karabron." 

That  the  word  caravel  was  intended  to  signify  a  vessel  of  a  small  size 
is  evident  from  a  naval  classilication  inadt!  by  King  Alonzo  in  the  iniddli' 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  first  class  he  enumerates  Naos,  or 
large  ships  which  go  only  with  sails,  some  of  which  have  two  masts,  and 
others  but  on(!.  In  the  second  class  smaller  vessels  as  Carracas,  Fustas, 
IJalleiiares.  I'inazas,  Canihelux,  etc.  In  the  third  class  vessels  with  sails 
and  oars,  as  (iaileys,  Galeots.  Tardantes,  and  .Saelias.' 

IJossi  gives  a  copy  »)f  a  letter  written  i)y  Columbus  to  Don  Ha|)hael 
Xaiisis,  treasurer  of  the  King  of  .Spain,  an  edition  of  which  e.\ists  in 
the  ])uljlic  library  at  Milan.  With  this  letter  he  gives  severil  wood-cuts 
of  sketches  made  with  a  pen,  which  accompanied  this  letter,  and  which 
lie  supposes  to  have  been  from  the  hand  of  Columbus.  In  these  are 
represented  vessels  whi(di  are  probably  caravels.  They  have  high  bows 
ami  sterns,  with  castles  on  the  latter.  They  have  sliort  masts  with  large 
.sipiare  sails.  One  of  them,  besides  sails,  has  benches  of  oars,  and  is 
jirobably  int«'nded  to  represent  a  galley.  They  are  all  evidently  vessels 
of  small  size,  and  light  construction. 

In  a  work  called  '*  liecherches  sur  le  Commerce,"  published  in  Am- 
sterdam, 177i>,  is  a  plate  representing  a  vessel  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
(ifteeiith  century.  It  is  taken  from  a  i)icture  in  the  church  of  St.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo  in  Venice.  The  vessel  dears  much  resemblance  to  those 
said  to  have  been  sketched  by  (.'olumbus;  it  has  two  masts,  one  of  which 
is  extremely  small  with  alateeu.sail.  The  main-mast  has  a  large  square 
sail.  The  vessel  has  a  high  poop  and  prow,  is  decked  at  each  end,  and 
is  open  in  the  centre. 

It  ai)pears  to  be  the  fact,  therefore,  that  .aost  of  the  vessels  with  which 
(Columbus  undertook  his  long  and  periious  voyages,  were  of  this  light 
and  frail  construction,  and  little  superior  to  the  small  craft  which  ply 
on  rivers  and  along  coasts  in  modern  days. 

■  Capmauy,  Queet.  Crit. 
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No.  XVII. 

ROUTE  OF  COHrMHUS   IN   IIIH   KinST   VOYAOE.' 

It  ha»  hitlierto  hccn  supposed  tlmt  one  of  tlic  lialiatiia  Islamls,  at  prp. 
Mnl  IjcariiiK  Ihe  n.irm;  of  Siiii  ^)illva(l()r,  and  wl.icli  is  also  known  an  (;at 
Island,  wus  the  lirsl  point  wheru  <'oliinil)Us  caiiu;  in  contart  wiili  i)u> 
New  World.  Navarrete,  however,  in  his  introduction  to  the  "(-'oljectidii 
of  .Spanish  Voya!,'es  and  Discoveries,"  recently  pul)lished  at  Madrid.  Iiis 
(Mideavored  to  show  that  it  iimst  have  heen  Turk's  Island,  one  of  Hi,. 
same  f,'roup,  situated  about  KM)  |ea;;ues  (of  '20  to  the  decree)  S.  K,  of  Siin 
Salvador.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  examine  candidly  the  opinion 
of  Navarrete,  com p.arins  it  willi  the  journal  of  Columbus,  as  pubijslicd 
ill  the  al)ove-inentioned  work,  and  with  the  personal  observations  of  ili,> 
writer  of  this  article,  who  lias  been  much  anionic  these  islands. 

('oluiiil)us  descril)es  (iuaiiahaiii,  on  which  he  land**d,  and  to  whicli  he 
^ave  the  name  of  San  Salvador,  as  Ix-iiii^  a  beautiful  island,  and  vrry 
lari;e;  as  beins?  level,  and  toveied  with  foivsts,  many  t)f  lin'  trees  of 
whicli  bore  fruit;  as  liavinc;  almndance  of  fresh  water,  and  a  V.w^f  hike 
In  the  centre;  that  it  was  inhaliited  by  ji  numerous  j)opiilation;  that  lie 
proceeded  for  a  eonsideiai)le  tlistance  in  his  boats  alom,'  the  shore,  wliicji 
trended  to  the  N.N. 10.,  and  as  he  passed,  was  visited  l>y  the  inhabjtanls 
of  several  villages.     Turk's  Islaml  does  not  answer  to  this  descriplion. 

Turk's  Island  is  a  low  key  composed  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  lyiie,'  iiorili 
and  south,  htss  than  two  lea!,'ues  in  extent.  It  is  iitte'ly  destitute  of 
wood,  and  has  not  a  sini,'le  tree  of  native  growth.  It  has  no  fresh  water, 
the  inhabitants  dependiii<{  entirely  on  cisterns  aii<!  casks  in  which  liny 
preserve  the  rain;  neither  has  it  any  lake,  hut  several  salt-ponds,  wliidi 
furnish  the  sole  production  of  the  island.  Turk's  Island  cannot  lie  aj)- 
l)roached  on  the  east  or  north-east  side,  in  consetpienoe  of  the  reef  iliai 
Burroiinds  it.  It  has  no  harbor,  hut  has  an  open  road  on  tht*  west  .slilt>, 
which  vessels  at  anchor  there  have  to  leave  and  put  to  sea  whenever  tin; 
wind  comes  from  any  other  quarter  than  that  of  the  usual  trade  tirec/.o 
«f  N.E.  which  blows  over  the  islaml;  for  the  shore  is  so  bold  that  there 
is  no  anchoraj^o  except  close  to  it;  and  when  the  wind  ce.ases  to  blow 
from  the  land,  vessels  remaining  at  their  anchors  would  be  swum;  aj,';uiist 
the  rocks,  or  forced  hitjh  ujion  the  shore,  by  the  terrible  surf  that  I  lien 
prevails.  The  iinfre<iuonti!d  road  of  the  Hawk's  Nest,  at  the  south  ciul 
of  the  island,  is  even  more  dangerous.  This  island,  which  is  not  siis- 
rei»til)le  of  the  slij^htest  cultivation,  furnishes  a  scanty  subsistence  to  a 
few  sheep  and  horses.  The  inhabitants  draw  all  their  consumption  from 
ai)road,  with  the  exception  of  (ish  and  turtle,  whi<;h  are  taken  in  almn- 
dance, and  supply  the  principal  food  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  salt- 
works. Tilt!  whole  wealth  of  the  island  consists  in  the  i)roduce  of  the 
salt-ponds,  and  in  tlui  salvai^e  and  plunder  of  tht;  many  wrecks  which 
take  place  in  the  neighborhood.  Turk's  Island,  tlu'refore,  would  never 
be  inhabited  in  a  savage  state  of  society,  where  commerce  does  not  exist, 
and  when*  men  are  oblij^ed  to  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  spot  whicli 
they  people. 

Again:  when  about  to  leave  Guanahani,  Columbus  was  at  a  loss  to 

'  The  uiitlior  of  tliU  woiU  in  imJeli'ed  for  llim  al)lc  uxnininalinn  of  ttie  route  of  Colnin- 
bu«  to  un  ollieer  of  the  Oiivy  of  the  I  riileij  Sliite.*,  whone  liatiie  lie  leijrirtB  the  not  licliin  at 
lilicrty  to  ineiitioii.  lie  hHH  hern  i;i'eatly  lieiieltted,  in  varioiirt  piirtH  of  tliiM  liiHloiy,  Ijy 
uauliuul  liifui'Luatiuu  fruui  the  auiuu  iiitelllKeril  xouref. 
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iliitose  wliicli  to  visit  of  a  great  numher  of  islands  In  slu'lit.  Now  there 
is  tio  Ifind  visible  from  Turk's  Island,  exeepliiii;  the  two  salt  keys  which 
lie  south  of  it,  and  with  II  form  the  group  known  as  Turk's  Islaiids.  The 
journal  of  (Joliiinhus  does  not  tell  us  what  course!  he  steered  in  goiiiK 
from  (iuanahani  to  Coneepcion.  but  he  stales  that  it  was  live  leagues 
ilislani  from  the  fornu'r,  and  llial  IhcciirrenI  was  against  him  in  sailing 
toil:  whereas  the  distance  froin  Turk's  Island  to  llie  (irai\  Caico,  sup^ 
posed  by  Navarrett!  to  he  the  Coneepcion  of  Colmnlius,  is  nearly  double, 
and  the  ciurent  sets  constantly  (o  the  W.N.W.  among  these'  islands, 
wliich  would  lie  favorable  in  going  from  Turk's  Island  to  the  Calcos. 

From  Coneepcion,  ("(dumbus  went  next  to  an  island  which  he  saw  nino 
leagues  otT  in  a  westerly  direction,  to  which  he  gave  the  iiami'  of  Ker- 
nandina.  This  Navarrete  lakes  to  bo  Liiile  luagua.  distant  no  less  than 
iweiity-two  leagues  from  (Jran  Caico.  I!esid"s,  in  going  to  liiltle  Inagua, 
il  woiild  be  necessary  to  pass  (piite  close  to  three  islaiuls,  each  larger  than 
Turk's  Island,  none  of  whi(di  are  nienlioiied  in  the  journal,  ciduiubus 
describes  Keriiandina  as  stretching  twenty-eight  leagues  .S.K.  and  .N'.W. : 
whereas  Mttle  Inagua  has  its  greatest  length  of  four  hiagues  in  a  S.VV. 
(liieclion.  In  a  word  the  description  of  Fi'rnandina  has  nothing  in 
coiiunon  with  Little  Inagua.  From  Kernandina,  Cohunbtis  sailed  S.K.  to 
Isabella,  which  \avarret(!  takes  to  be  (treat  Inagua;  whereas  this  latter 
hears  S.W.  from  liittle  Inagua,  a  course  ditTering  1M)0  from  the  one  fol- 
lowed by  Columbus.  Again:  Columbus,  on  the  20th  of  Novt.'nd^ur,  takes 
occasion  to  say  that  (iuanahani  was  distant  eight  leagues  from  Isabella; 
wuereas  Turin's  Island  is  thirty-five  leagues  from  Great  Inagiu. 

Leaving  Isabella,  Columbus  stood  W.S.W.  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  and 
fell  in  with  the  Islas  Arenas.  This  course  drawn  from  Great  Inagua 
would  meet  the  coast  of  Cuba  about  I'urt  Nipe:  whereas  Navarrete  sup- 
poses that  Columbus  next  fell  in  with  the  keys  south  of  the  Jumeutos, 
and  whicli  bear  W.N.W.  from  Inagua;  a  course  differing  45®  from  the 
one  ste»>red  by  the  ships.  After  sailing  for  some  time  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Culm,  Columbus  finds  himsflf,  on  the  14lh  of  November,  in  the 
sea  (if  Nuestra  Sefiora,  surrounded  by  so  many  islands  that  it  was  im- 
possilile  to  count  them:  whereas,  on  the  same  day,  Navarrete  pliices  him 
otT  ('ape  Moa,  where  there  is  but  one  small  island,  and  more  than  fifty 
leagues  distant  from  any  grouji  that  can  possibly  answer  the  description. 

Cdlumbus  informs  us  that  San  Salvador  was  ilistant  from  Port  Piincipo 
forty-live  leagues:  whereas  Turk's  Island  is  distant  from  the  point,  sup- 
posed by  Navarrete  to  he  the  same,  eighty  leagues. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  remarks  that  he  had  followed  its 
coast  for  an  extent  of  i'JO  leagues.  Deducting  twenty  leagues  for  his 
liaving  followed  its  wintlings,  there  stil!  remain  HH).  Now,  Navarrete 
only  sui)poses  him  to  have  coasted  this  island  an  extent  of  seventy 
leagues. 

Such  are  the  most  important  difRcultles  which  tlie  tlioory  of  Navarrete 
offers,  and  whitl;  appear  insurmountable.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  route 
of  Columbus  as  recorded  in  his  journal,  and,  with  the  best  charts  before 
us,  examine  how  it  agrees  with  the  popular  and  traditional  opinion,  that 
lie  first  landed  on  the  island  of  San  Sal-ador. 

We  learn  from  the  journal  of  Columbus  that,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
141)2,  he  continued  steering  W.S.W.  until  sunset,  when  he  returned  to 
his  old  course  of  west  the  vessels  running  at  the  rate  of  three  leagues  an 
hour.  At  ten  o'clock  he  and  several  of  his  crew  saw  a  light,  which  seemed 
like  a  torch  carried  about  on  land,  lie  continued  running  on  four  hours 
longer,  and  had  made  a  distance  of  twelve  leagues  farther  west,  when  at 
I  wo  hi  the  morning  land  was  discovered  ahead,  disUut  two  leagues.    The 
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twolvrt  Va.Etnos  wliirli  llioy  ran  sinoo  ton  o'cloclc,  with  tho  two  Iwitrtipg 
distance  from  th<*  land,  form  a  (otal  rorrospondins  osscntially  with  ihg 
distance  and  situation  of  VVatling's  Island  from  San  Salvatlor;  ami  It  is 
thence  presumed  that  the  light  seen  at  that  hour  was  nii  Watling'sIsJaiul 
which  they  were  then  passing.  Had  the  light  been  seen  on  land  aliciKl' 
and  they  had  kept  running  on  four  hours  at  the  rate  of  three  leagnrs  an 
hour,  they  must  have  run  high  and  dry  on  s'  >re.  As  thf?  ailmirariiiiiiscjf 
received  tlie  royal  reward  for  having  seen  this  light,  as  the  first  discovory 
of  land,  Watling's  Island  is  lx>lieved  to  be  the  point  for  which  this  ine- 
mium  was  granted. 

On  making  land,  the  vessels  were  liovo  to  until  daylight  of  the  same  12lh 
of  October;  they  then  anchored  off  an  island  of  great  beauty,  covered 
with  forests,  and  extremely  populous. 

It  was  called  Guanahani  by  the  natives,  but  Columbus  gave  it  the  name 
of  San  Salvador.  Exploring  its  coast,  where  it  ran  to  the  N. N.K..  ho, 
found  a  liarbor  capable  of  shelt«ring  any  number  of  ships.  Tliis  descrip- 
tion corresponds  minutely  willi  the  S.E.  part  of  the  islan<l  known  as  Saii 
Salvador,  or  < 'at  Island,  which  lies  cast  and  west,  bending  at  its  easti'iu 
extremity  to  the  \  N.E.,  and  has  the  same  verdant  and  fertile  apiieatancp. 
The  vessels  had  pml)ahly  drifted  into  this  bay  at  the  S.E.  side  of  .San  Sal- 
vador, on  the  morning  of  the  I'itli,  while  lying  to  for  daylight;  nor  did 
Columbus,  while  remainin<'  at  the  island,  or  when  sailing  from  it.  opi-u 
the  land  so  as  to  discover  that  what  Ik^  had  taken  for  its  wliole  l('n;.;tli  was 
but  a  bend  at  oneend  of  it,  and  that  the  main  i)ody  of  the  island  lay  luliind, 
stretching  far  lo  the  N.W.  From  <4uanahani,  (-'olumbus  saw  so  many 
other  islands  that  he  was  at  a  loss  which  next  to  visit.  The  Indians  sii;- 
nilied  that  they  were  innumerable,  aiul  mentioned  the  names  of  above  a 
hundred.  He  delermined  to  go  to  the  largest  in  sight,  which  appeared  lo 
be  aiiout  t;ve  leagufs  distant;  some  of  the  others  were  nearer,  and  sonn' 
farther  off.  The  island  thus  selected,  it  is  presumed,  was  the  ]ii''Spnt, 
island  of  Concepcion;  and  that  the  otliers  were  that  singular  bcdt  of  small 
islands,  known  as  La  Cadcnir.  (or  the  chain),  stretching  past  the  island  <if 
San  .Salvador  in  a  .S  E.  and  N.W.  direction,  the  nearest  of  tlie  groiiii  in'iii^' 
nearer  than  f'oncepcion,  while  the  rest  are  more  <listant. 

F-eaving  San  .Salvador  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14<h  for  the  island  tlms 
selected,  the  shii)s  lay  by  during  the  nmht,  and  did  not  reach  it  until  laie 
in  the  following  day,  being  retarded  by  adverse ciirivnts.  ("olunilms  i^avo 
this  island  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  di*  la  f 'oncepcion;  he  <loes  not  men- 
tion either  its  bearings  from  .San  Salvador,  or  the  course  which  he  steereij 
III  going  to  it.  We  know  that  in  all  this  neighl;i>rhoo'.!  the  cnrn'iit  .'cIs 
strongly  and  constantly  to  tli.'  VV,N,W. ;  and  since  Columbus  h.-id  llie 
current  against  him,  he  must  Jiave  been  sailing  in  an  opposite  direction, 
or  to  the  E.S.  E.  Besides,  wlu  n  near  ("oncepcion,  C'oliinil)US  sees  aiiollier 
island  to  the  westward,  the  largest  he  had  yet  seen;  but  he  tells  us  Dial 
he  anchored  off  ('oncepcion.  and  did  not  stand  for  this  larger  island,  bo- 
cau.se  he  could  not  \\'\\i\  sailed  to  the  west.  Hence  it  is  rendered  cerl.iin 
that  Columbus  did  not  sail  westward  in  going  from  San  .Salvador  to  Coii- 
ceiKion;  for,  from  the  o])posilion  of  the  wind,  as  there  could  be  no  oilier 
cause,  he  could  not  sail  toward  that  (piarter.  Xow,  on  reference  lo  the 
chart,  we  find  the  island  at  present  known  as  Coneeiicion  siluated  E.S.K. 
from  San  Salvatlor.  and  al  a  corrc^poinling  distance  of  five  leagues. 

Leaving  Coiu;(  pcion  on  the  Kilh  of  (•elober.  C()liinil>iis  sieei'ed  for  a 
very  large  islam!  seen  to  the  westward  nine  leagues  otT,  and  wliieh  cx- 
tende<l  itstdf  twenty-eight  lejinties  in  a  ."^.E.  .and  N.W.  diieelion.  He  was 
becalmed  tb<'  whole  day,  and  did  not  reatdi  the  isjaiid  until  the  tollowim,' 
luuniing,  ITtli  of  OcLobci'.     He  named  it  Fern  iiuliua.     At  uuou  he  made 
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gftU  art*?",  with  a  view  to  run  round  it,  and  roarli  another  island  callod 
Samoet;  but  the  wind  being  at  S.K.  by  S.,  the  course  ho  wished  to  steer 
the  natives  signified  tliat  it  would  be  easier  to  sail  round  this  island  bv 


land  bv 
running  to  tlie  N.W.  with  a  fair  wind.  He  therefore  bore  up  to  the 
N.W.,  .'ind  having  run  two  leagues  found  a  marvellous  port,  witli  a  nar- 
row entrance,  or  rather  witli  two  entrances,  for  tht-ro  was  an  island 
which  shut  it  in  completely,  forming  a  nolile  basin  within.  Sailiu"  out 
of  this  harbor  by  the  opposite  entrance  at  the  X.W.,he  discovereirthat 
part  of  the  island  which  runs  east  and  west.  The  natives  si"nilied  to 
him  that  this  island  was  smaller  llian  Samoet,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  retm-n  toward  the  latter.  It  had  now  become  calm,  but  shortly 
after  there  sprung  up  a  breeze  from  W.N. \V.,  which  was  aliead  for  the 
course  they  liad  lieen  steering;  so  tliey  bore  up  and  stood  to  the  E.S.K.  in 
order  to  get  an  ot!ing;  for  tlie  weather  threatened  a  storm,  which  how- 
ever dissipated  itself  in  rain.  The  next  day,  being  the  18th  of  October 
they  anchored  opposite  tlie  extremity  of  Fernandina.  ' 

'['he  whole  of  this  description  answers  most  accurately  to  the  islanrl  of 
Exuma,  which  lies  south  from  Sau  Salvador,  and  S.W.  by  S.  from  foii- 
cepcion.  The  only  inconsistency  is  that  Columbus  states  that  Fernandina 
bore  nearly  west  from  Concepcion,  and  was  twenty-eight  leagues  in  ex- 
tent. This  niistalte  must  have  procced(!d  from  bis  having  taken  the  long 
chain  of  keys  called  La  Cadena  for  part  of  the  same  I'Lxuina;  which  con- 
tinuous appearance  they  naturally  assume  when  seen  from  t'oncepcion, 
for  they  run  in  the  same  S.E.  and  \.  \V.  dinfction.  Their  bearings,  when 
seen  from  tlie  same  point,  are  likewise  westerly  as  well  as  south-westerly. 
As  a  proof  that  such  was  the  ease,  it  may  i)e  observed  that,  after  having 
approached  these  islands,  instead  of  the  extent  of  Fernandina  being  lii^ 
creased  to  his  eye,  he  now  remarks  that  it  was  twenty  leasues  Tong, 
whereas  before  it  was  estimated  by  him  at  twenty-eight;  he  now  discov- 
ers that  instead  of  one  island  there  were  many,  and  alters  his  course 
southerly  to  reach  the  one  tliat  was  most  conspicuous. 

The  identity  of  the  island  here  described  with  Exuma  is  irres's*il)ly 
forced  upon  the  mind.  The  distance  from  (.'oncepcion,  the  remarkable 
port  with  an  island  in  front  of  it,  and  farther  on  its  coast  turning  off  to 
the  westward,  are  all  so  accurately  delineated,  that  it  would  seem  as 
llioiigh  the  chart  had  been  drawn  from  the  description  of  Columbus. 

On  the  l!)th  of  Octooer,  the  ships  left  Fernandina,  steering  U.K.  with 
the  wind  .at  north.  Sailing  three  hours  on  this  course,  they  discovered 
Samoet  to  the  east,  and  steered  for  it,  arriving  at  its  north  point  before 
noon.  Here  they  found  a  little  island  surrounded  by  rocks,  with  another 
reef  of  rocks  lying  between  it  and  .Samoet.  To  Samoet,  Columbus  gave 
the  name  of  Isaliella,  and  to  the  point  of  it  opposite  the  little  island,  that 
of  ('al)o  d(d  Isleo;  the  cap<'  at  the  S.W.  point  of  Samoet,  Columbus 
I  -J'u'd  Cabod(!  Laguna.  and  otY  this  last  his  ships  were  brought  to  anchor. 
The  little  islaiul  1.,  in  the  direction  from  Fernandina  to  Isabella,  east 
and  west.  The  coast  from  the  small  island  lay  westerly  twelve  leagues 
to  a  cape,  which  Columb:is  called  lerinosa  from  its  beauty;  this  be  be- 
lieved to  be  an  island  apart  from  Samoet  or  Isabella,  with  ano'her  one 
between  them.  Leaviii!,' ('alio  l.agiiii;i,  where  he  remained  until  the  2()th 
of  October,  Columbus  steered  to  the  N.E.  toward  Cabo  del  isleo,  but 
meeting  with  shoals  inside  the  small  island,  be  did  not  come  to  anchor 
until  tiie  day  following.  Near  this  extremity  of  Isalxdla  llt(>y  found  a 
lake,  from  which  the  ships  were  sup|)lieil  with  water. 

This  island  of  Isabella,  or  Samoet.  agrees  so  accurately  in  its  descrip- 
tion with  Isla  I.arga,  which  lies  ca -L  ot  Exiiiiia,  thai  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  it  with  the  cbarl  unfolded  to  be  conviiieed  o|'  the  iilentily. 
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Having  resolved  to  visit  tlin  island  winch  the  natives  called  Oiha,  and 
described  as  bearing  W.S.W.  from  Isabella,  Columbus  left  Calio  dv.\  lisleo 
at  midnight,  th"  commencement  of  the  24th  of  October,  and  .slianed 
his  course  accordingly  to  the  W.S.Vv.  The  wind  continued  li;,'lil,  witli 
rain,  until  noon,  .vlun  it  freshened  up,  and  in  the  evening  ('aiic  Vcnlc, 
the  S.W.  point  of  Fernandina,  bore  N.W.  distant  seven  leagues.  As  tlio 
night  became  tempestuous,  he  lay  to  until  morning,  drifting  according'  lo 
the  reckoning  two  leagues. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  made  sail  again  to  W.S.W.,  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  he  liad  run  five  leagues;  lu;  then  steered  west  until  Ihno 
when  he  had  run  eleven  leagues,  at  which  hour  land  was  discovcrcir 
oowsisting  of  seven  or  eight  keys  lying  north  and  south,  and  distant  livt- 
leagues  from  the  ships.  Here  he  anchored  the  next  day,  south  uf  those 
islands,  which  he  called  Islas  de  Arena;  they  were  low,  and  live  or  six 
leagues  in  extent. 

The  distances  nm  by  Columbus,  added  to  the  departure  taken  fnuii 
Fernandina  and  the  distance  from  these  islands  of  Arena  at  the  linn-  of 
discovering,  give  a  sum  of  thirty  leagues.  This  sum  of  thirty  leiimics  js 
about  three  less  than  the  distance  from  the  JS.W.  point  of  Fernandina  or 
Exuma,  whence  Cohnnbus  took  his  departure,  to  the  group  of  .Mucaras, 
which  lie  east  of  Cayo  Lobo  on  the  grand  bank  of  Bahama,  and  which 
correspond  to  the  description  of  Columbus.  If  it  were  necessary  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  three  leagues  in  a  reckoning,  where  so  much 
is  given  on  conjecture,  it  woidd  readily  occur  to  a  seaman,  that  an  allow- 
ance of  two  leagues  for  drlf'.  during  a  long  night  of  blowy  weather,  is  hut 
a  small  one.  The  coiu'se  from  Exuma  to  the  Mucaras  is  about  S.W.  i)y 
W.  The  course  followed  by  Columbus  differs  a  little  from  this,  hut  as 
it  was  his  intention,  on  setting  sail  from  Isabella,  to  steer  W.S.W.,  ami 
since  he  afterward  altered  it  to  west,  we  may  conclude  that  he  di(I  so  in 
consequence  of  having  been  run  out  of  his  course  to  the  southward,  while 
lying  to  the  night  previous. 

Oct.  27.  —  At  sunrise  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  isles  Arenas  or  Mu- 
caras, for  an  island  called  Cuba,  steering  S.S.W.  At  dark,  having  made 
.seventeen  leagues  on  that  course,  he  saw  the  land,  and  hove  his  ships 
to  until  morning.  On  the  28tii  he  made  sail  again  at  !S..S.\V.,  and  eiUcral 
a  beautiful  river  with  a  fine  harbor,  which  he  nanu;d  8an  Salvador.  'I'lie 
journal  in  this  part  does  not  describe  the  localities  with  the  ujiniitent'ss 
with  which  every  thing  has  hitherto  been  noted;  the  text  also  is  in  several 
places  obscure. 

This  port  of  San  Salvador  we  take  to  be  the  one  now  known  as  Cara- 
velas  Grandes,  situated  eight  leagues  west  of  Neuvitas  del  I'rimipe.  Its 
bearings  and  (listance  from  the  Mucaras  coincide  exactly  with  those  nni 
by  Columbus;  and  its  description  agrees,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  hj 
charts,  with  the  port  which  he  visited. 

Oct.  29.  --Leaving  this  port,  Columbus  stood  to  the  west,  and  havin;,' 
sailed  six  leagues,  he  came  to  a  point  of  the  island  running  N.W.,  whirli 
wo  take  to  be  the  Tunta  Gorda;  and,  ten  leagties  farther,  another  stnlrli- 
ing  easterly,  which  will  be  Punta  (^uriana.  One  league  farther  he  discov- 
ered a  small  river,  and  beyond  this  another  very  large;  one,  to  which  lio 
gave  the  name  of  Kio  de  Mares.  This  river  emi»tied  into  a  line  basin  re- 
sembling a  lake,  and  having  a  bold  entrance:  it  had  for  landmarks  two 
round  moutains  at  the  S.W.,  and  to  the  W.N.W.  a  bold  promontory, 
suitable  for  a  fortification,  which  projectcul  far  into  the  sea.  This  v.e 
take  to  be  the  fine  harbor  and  river  situated  west  of  Point  Curiaiia;  its 
distance  corresponds  with  that  run  by  Columltus  from  Caravelas  Gramlcs, 
which  we  have  suiiposcd  identical  with  Port  San  Salvado..     Leaving  liio 
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deMarofi  the  3nth  of  October,  Columbus  stood  to  thfi  N.W.  for  fifteen 
ieasiies,  when  he  saw  a  eape,  to  wliieh  he  gave  the  name  of  ("abo  de 
rainiii^.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  one  which  forms  the  eastern  entrance 
to  Lacuna  de  Moron.  IJeyond  this  cape  was  a  river,  distant,  aceonlin'' 
to  the  natives,  four  days'  journey  from  the  town  of  Cuba;  Columbus  de^ 
tcriniiiod  therefore  to  make  for  it. 

Having  lain  to  all  night,  he  reached  the  river  on  the  31st  of  October 
but  found  that  it  was  too  shallow  to  admit  his  ships.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  what  is  now  known  as  Lagiina  de  Moron.  Beyond  this  was  a  cape 
surrounded  by  shoals,  and  another  projected  still  farther  out.  Between 
these  two  capes  wiis  a  iiay  eapaV)h>  of  receiving  small  vessels.  The  iden- 
tity here  of  the  description  with  the  coast  near  Laguna  de  Moron  seems 
very  clejir.  The  cape  east  of  Laguna  de  Moron"  coincides  with  Cape 
ralnias,  the  Lagnna  de  Moron  with  the  shoal  river  described  by  Colum- 
bus ;  and  in  the  western  point  of  entrance,  with  the  island  of  Cabrion 
opposite  it,  we  recognize  th(!  two  projecting cajies  he  speaks  of,  with  what 
appeared  to  bt;  a  bay  between  them.  This  all  is  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion, dirticult  to  be  found  anywhere  but  in  the  wime  spot  which  Ccdum- 
bus  visited  and  described.  Further,  the  coaut  from  the  port  of  San 
Salvador  had  run  west  to  Jlio  de  Mares,  a  distance  of  seventeen  leagues, 
and  from  Rio  de  Mares  it  had  extended  N.W.  fifteen  leagues  lo  Cabo 
ileralm<-s;  all  of  wliivh  agrees  fully  with  what  lias  been  here  supposed. 
The  wind  having  sl;ifted  to  north,  whi(di  was  contrary  to  the  cours.i 
they  hail  been  steering,  the  vessels  bore  up  and  returned  to  Kio  de 
Mares. 

On  the  12th  of  November  the  ships  sailed  out  of  Rio  de  Mares  to  go 
in  ([uest  of  liii^j-  jue,  an  islanil  believed  to  almund  in  gold,  and  to  lie  E. 
by  S.  from  IhaL  port.  Having  sailed  eight  leagues  with  a  fair  wind,  tin" 
came  to  a  river,  in  which  may  lie  recognized  the  one  which  lies  just  west 
of  Punta  Gonia.  Four  leagues  farther  they  saw  another,  which  they 
called  Kio  del  JSol,  It  appeureil  very  large,  but  they  did  not  stop  to 
examine  it,  as  the  wind  was  fair  to  advance.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
river  now  known  as.Sabana.  Columbi's  was  now  retracing  his  steps,  and 
had  maile  twelve  leagues  from  Rio  de  Mares,  but  ingoing  west  from  Tort 
San  Salvador  to  Rio  de  Mares,  he  had  run  seveiileen  leagues.  San  Salva- 
dor, therefore,  remains  five  leagues  east  of  Kio  del  Sol;  and.  accordingly, 
on  reference  to  tlie  ciiart,  we  find  Caravelas  Grandes  situated  a  corre- 
sponding distance  from  Sabana. 

Having  run  six  leagues  from  Rio  del  Sol,  which  makes  in  all  eighteen 
leagues  from  Rio  de  Mares,  Columbus  came  to  a  cape  which  he  called 
t'ai)0  de  Cuba,  probai)iy  from  supposing  it  lo  lie  the  e.xlriMiiity  of  that 
isliUid.  This  corresponds  precisidy  in  distanc*!  from  I'unla  Curiana  'vith 
tlit^  lesser  islands  of  (iiiajava,  situated  near  Cu1)a,  and  between  wliieh  and 
the  greater  (iiKijava  Columbus  must  have  passed  in  running  in  for  Port 
San  Salvador.  Either  lu;  vlid  not  notice  it,  from  his  attention  being  en- 
grossed by  tiie  niagniliceiit  island  before  him,  or,  as  is  also  possible,  bis 
vessels  may  have  lieeii  drifted  through  the  passage,  which  is  two  leagues 
wide,  while  lying  to  the  night  previous  to  llieir  arrival  at  Port  San  Sal- 
vador. 

On  the  i;'.th  of  November,  having  hove  to  all  night,  in  the  morning 
the  sbijis  passetl  a  point  two  leagues  in  extent,  and  then  entered  into  a 
<;ulf  that  made  into  the  S.S.W.,  and  which  Columbus  thought  separated 
(.'uiia  from  Bohio.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  was  a  large  liasiii  between 
two  mountains.  II(!  could  not  determine  whether  or  not  this  was  an 
aruM.f  the  sea;  for  not  linding  shelter  from  the  north  wind,  hi'  put  to 
Bca  again,      lieuce  it  would  appear  that  Columbus  must   have   partly 
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sailed  roniid  tlio  smaller  fJuajav;!,  which  ho  took  to  bo  the  extroiiiity  nf 
('iil);i.  uitlioul  ixMiifi:  awaro  that-  a  few  hours'  sail  would  have  lakoii  jiim 
by  this  ciiaMucI,  to  I'ort  .Sau  Salvador,  his  lirst  discovery  iu  Cuha,  ami 
so  hmk  to  till'  same  Jlio  del  Sol  which  he  liail  passed  the  day  previous. 
Of  the  two  uiouutaius  seen  on  both  sides  of  this  entrance,  the  princinaj 
one  corresponds  with  the  peak  called  Alto  do  Juan  Daune,  whirli  Ijos 
seven  lt;agues  west  of  I'unta  de  Maternillos.  The  wind  eontinuini,'  north 
lie  stood  east  fourteen  liiaii,u<'s  from  Cape  Cuba,  which  we  have  supiKisiii 
!he  lesser  island  of  <Juajava.  It  is  here  roiulered  sure  that  the  point  of 
little  (Juajava  was  believed  by  him  to  be  the  extrenuty  of  Cuba;  for  he 
speaks  of  the  land  mentioned  as  lying  to  leeward  of  tlie  ahove-meiitioneii 
t!;ulf  as  being  the  island  of  Holiio,  and  says  that  he  discovered  twenty 
leagues  of  it  running  E.S.E.  ami  W.N.W. 

(»n  the  14lh  November,  having  lain  to  all  night  with  a  \.E.  wind,  he 
♦letermined  to  seek  a  port,  and  if  lie  found  none,  to  return  to  those  which 
he  liad  left  in  tim  island  of  Cuba;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  .all  east 
of  little  (inajava  he  snpi)Osed  to  be  IJohio.  Me  steered  E.  by  S.  there- 
fore six  leagues,  iind  then  stood  in  for  the  land.  Here  he  saw  many 
ports  and  islamls;  but  as  it  blew  fresh,  with  a  heavy  sea,  he  danMJ  not 
erUer,  hut  ran  the  coast  down  N.W.  by  \V,  for  a  distance  of  eighteen 
leagues,  where  h(>  saw  a  <lear  entrance  and  a  port,  in  which  Ini  stnod 
S.S.^V.  and  aflfrwani  S.E.,  the  navigation  Deing  all  clear  and  open, 
ill-re  Coliuni)Us  beheld  so  many  islands  that  it  was  impossihle  lo  count 
thrill.  They  were  very  lofty,  and  covered  with  trees.  Coliinihiis  called 
the  neighboring  sea  .Mar  de  .\uestra  Senora,  and  to  the  harbor  near  tlie 
entrance  to  these  islands  he  gave;  the  name  of  I'lierto  del  I'rineiix'.  This 
harbor  he.  says  he  did  not  enter  until  the  Sunday  following,  which  was 
four  days  after,  'i'lns  part  of  the  text  of  Colunilius's  journal  is  cdiiliiseil, 
and  there  are  also  antiei)i''',ions.  as  if  it  had  been  written  subseinn'iitly, 
or  mixed  together  in  copying.  It  apitears  evident  that  while  lying  to  the 
night  i)revious,  with  the  wind  at  N.E.,  the  ships  hail  drifted  to  the  N.W., 
and  been  carried  by  tin;  powerful  ciirreiu,  of  the  llahama  channel  far  in 
the  same  din'Ctioii.  When  they  bore  n\\  therefore,  to  return  to  Ihi'  ports 
which  they  had  left  in  the  island  of  Culia,  they  fell  in  to  leeward  of  tliciii, 
I'.iid  now  first  discovered  '.he  numerous  group  of  islands  of  which  (ayo 
lloiiiano  is  the  principal.  'I'lie  cinrent  of  this  channel  is  f)f  itself  sulH- 
cieiit  lo  have  carrii'd  tin;  vesselt.  lo  the  westward  a  distance  of  liO 
leagues,  which  is  what  they  had  run  easterly  since  leaving  Cape  (  uha, 
or  (Juajava,  for  it  liad  acted  upon  them  during  a  period  of  thirty  hours. 
'I'here  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  idcM'ty  of  these  keys  with  those  aliout 
Cayo  liomano;  for  they  are  the  only  ones  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ciilu 
that  are  not  of  a  low  and  swampy  nature,  but  large  and  lofty.  Tlu-y  en- 
close a  free,  open  navigation,  and  abundance  of  tihc  harbors,  in  late  year-: 
the  n'sort  of  i)irates.  who  found  security  and  concealment  for  theiiiscKes 
•and  till  ir  prizes  in  tlie  recesses  of  these  lofty  keys.  From  the  descrij)- 
tion  of  Columbus,  the  vessels  must  ha\'e  entered  between  tint  islamls  of 
iiaril  and  I'aeedon,  and  sailing  along  ('ayo  liomano  on  a  .S. E.  eouise, 
have  reached  in  another  day  their  old  cruising  ground  in  the  nei','liljnr- 
hood  of  lesser  (inajava.  Not  only  Colunibiis  does  not  tell  us  here  of  his 
having  changed  his  auchoiagi;  among  these  keys,  but  his  journal  dois 
not  even  mention  his  lia\  itig  anchored  at  all,  until  the  return  from  the 
iiitdfectual  seandi  after  l{al)e(|ue.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  ber'ii  saiil, 
that  it  was  not  in  I'ort  Principe  that  the  vessels  amdiored  on  this  occa- 
sion; but  it  could  not  hav(!  heei.  very  distant,  since  Colundius  went  from 
the  ships  in  his  boats  on  tim  Isth  November,  to  place  a  cross  at  its  en- 
trance,    lie  had  ^irobubly  seen  the  eutruuce  from  wilhuul,  wLeii  sailing 
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east  from  Guajava  on  the  l.'lth  of  Xovemher.  The  identity  of  this  port 
with  the  one  now  known  as  Neuvitas  id  I'rincipe  seems  certain,  from 
the  description  of  its  entrance.  Columhus,  it  appears,  did  not  visit  its 
interior. 

On  the  IDth  November  the  ships  sailed  again,  in  quest  of  IJabeiiue. 
At  sunset  Port  Principe  bore  S.S.W.  distant  seven  leagues,  and  having 
sailfiil  all  night  at  N.E.  by  N.  and  until  ten  oNdock  of  the  next  day  (lioth 
November),  they  had  run  a  distance  of  lifteen  leagues  on  that  course. 
The  wind  blowing  from  E.S.E.,  wdiieh  was  the  direction  in  which  l'>abe;iu,! 
was  supposed  to  lie,  anil  the  weather  being  foul,  Columbu;*  determined  to 
return  to  Port  Principe,  whiidi  was  then  distant  twenty-live  leagues.  Ilr 
did  not  wisli  to  go  to  Isabella,  distant  only  twelve  leagues,  lest  the  Indians 
whom  he  hail  brought  fnui  San  Salvador,  wdiieh  lay  eight  leagues  from 
Isabella,  should  make  lludr  escape.  Thus,  in  sailing  N.E.  by  N.  from 
near  Port  Principe,  Columbus  had  approached  within  a  short  distance  of 
Isabella,  That  island  was  then,  according  to  his  calculations,  thirty- 
seven  leagues  from  Port  Principe,  and  San  Salvador  was  forty-live  leagues 
from  the  same  point.  The  fust  dilTers  but  eight  leagues  from  the  truth, 
the  latter  nine;  or  from  the  actual  distance  of  Xeuvitas  el  Principe  from 
Isia  Larga  and  San  Salvador.  Again,  let  us  now  call  to  mind  the  course 
made  by  Columbus  in  going  from  Isabella  to  Cuba;  it  was  first  W.S.W., 
then  VV.,  and  afterward  S.S.W.  Having  consideration  for  the  different 
distances  run  on  each,  these  yield  a  medium  course  not  materially  dilTer- 
cnt  from  S.W.  Sailing  then  S.W.  from  Isabella,  Columbus  had  reached 
I'ort  San  Salvador,  on  the  (!oast  of  Cuba.  Making  afterward  a  course  of 
N. K.  by  N.  from  off  Port  Principe,  he  was  going  in  the  direction  of  Isa- 
bella. Hence  we  deduce  that  Port  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
lay  west  of  Port  Principe,  and  the  whole  combination  is  thus  bound  to- 
<,'ether  and  establishiHl.  The  two  islands  seen  by  Columbus  at  ten  o'clock 
of  the  same  20th  November,  must  luive  been  some  of  the  keys  whiidi  lie 
west  of  the  Jumentos.  Running  back  toward  Port  Principe,  (.'oluinbus 
made  it  at  dark,  but  found  that  lie  had  been  carried  to  the  westward  by 
the  currents.  This  furnishes  a  suflieient  proof  of  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  the  liahama  channel;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  ran 
over  to  Cuba  with  a  fair  wind.  After  contending  for  four  days,  until 
the  24th  November,  with  light  winds  against  the  force  of  these  cur- 
rents, he  arrived  at  h'ligth  oi>posite  the  level  island  whence  ho  had  set 
out  the  week  before  wdien  going  to  Habeijue. 

We  are  thus  aciddentally  informed  that  the  point  from  wdiieh  Columbus 
started  in  seandi  of  IJabe<|ue  was  the  same  island  of  Guajava  the  lesser, 
wiiieli  lies  west  of  Neuvitas  el  Principe.  Further:  at  first  he  dared  not 
enter  into  the  opening  between  the  two  mountains,  for  it  seemed  as 
though  the  sea  broke  upon  Ihem;  but  having  sent  the  boat  ahead,  the 
vessels  followed  in  at  S.W.  and  then  W.  into  a  fine  harbor.  The  level 
island  lay  north  of  it,  and  with  another  island  formed  a  secure  basin  cap- 
able of  sheltering  all  the  navy  of  Sp.-in.  This  level  island  resolves  itself 
then  into  our  latt;  Cape  Cuba,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  little  Gua- 
j.iva,  and  the  entrani'e  east  of  it  beeomes  identical  wdth  the  gulf  above 
mentioned  which  lav  between  two  mountains,  one  of  which  we  have  sup- 
posed the  Alto  de  .liian  Daune,  and  •.vhicli  gulf  appeared  to  divide  Cuba 
from  Hidiio.  Our  course  now  becomes  a  plain  one.  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, Colund)us  sailed  from  .Santa  Catalina  (the  name  given  by  him  to 
the  port  last  described)  at  sunrise,  and  stood  for  the  cape  at  the  S.E. 
which  he  called  Cabo  de  Pico.  In*  this  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  liigU 
peak  alre.idy  spoken  ot  as  the  Alto  de  Juan  Daune.  Arrived  off  this  he 
6.iw  another  cape,  distuul  lifteeu  iwitfucs,  and  still  furtUer  auother  five 
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leagues  beyond  it,  which  he  called  Cabo  de  Campana.  The  first  must  ho 
tliat  now  known  as  Point  Padre,  tlie  second  Point  Mulas:  their  (list,in(v< 
from  Alto  de  Juan  Daune  are  luiderraled;  Imt  il  re<njir('s  no  iidlc  iN|icn- 
ence  to  estimate  eorreeliy  tiie  ilistanees  of  tlie  Itoiti  iieadlaiids  ol'  Ciiha  ^J 
seen  throuj^h  the  pure  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  island. 

Having  jKissed  Point  Mulas  in  the  night,  on  the  27ih  Coiiuiihus  looked 
into  the  deep  bay  that  lies  S.E.  of  it,  and  seeing  tlu  bold  projecting  head- 
land that  makes  out  between  Port  Nipe  and  Port  Panes,  with  those  dcim 
bays  on  each  sitle  of  it,  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  arm  of  the  sea  ilividiii" 
one  land  from  another  with  an  island  between  them.  ° 

Having  landed  at  Taco  for  a  short  time,  Oohimbus  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th  at  IJaracoa,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Puerto  Santo. 
From  Cabro  del  Pico  to  Puerto  Santo,  a  distance  of  sixty  leagues,  lie  hud 
passed  no  fewer  than  nine  good  ports  and  live  rivers  to  Cape  Caininina, 
and  thence  to  Puerto  Santo  eight  more  rivers,  each  with  a  good  port;  ail 
of  which  may  be  found  on  the  chart  between  Alto  de  .Juan  Daime  and 
Baracoa.  IJy  keeping  near  the  coast  he  had  been  assisted  tf)  the  S.  K.  i)v 
the  eddy  current  of  the  Uahania  channel,  bailing  from  I'uerlo  Saiiio  or 
Uaracoa  on  the  4th  of  December,  he  reached  the  extremity  of  ('iil)a  tlw 
following  tlay,  and  striking  off  upon  a  wind  to  the  S.E.  in  searcli  of  lia- 
beque,  which  lay  to  the  N.E.,  he  came  in  sight  of  IJohio,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Ilispaniola. 

On  taking  leave  of  Cuba,  Columbus  tells  us  that  he  h.ad  coastcil  it  a 
distance  of  120  leagues.  Allowing  twenty  U'agues  of  this  distance  for  his 
havinw  followed  the  undulations  of  the  coast,  the  remaining  KK)  niciusiired 
from  Point  Maysi  fall  exactly  upon  Cabrion  Key,  which  we  have  suii- 
posed  the  western  boundary  of  his  discoveries. 

The  astronomical  observations  of  Columbus  form  no  objection  to  what 
has  been  here  advanced;  for  he  tells  us  that  the  instrun.,'nt  wliicli  he 
made  use  of  to  measure  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was 
out  of  order  and  not  to  be  dei)endo(l  upon.  He  ]>laces  his  lirst  diycuviMy, 
Guanahani,  in  the  latUude  of  Ferro,  which  is  aljout  27°  ;{()'  nortli,  .San 
Salvador  we  find  in  24°  ;3(J' and  Turk's  Island  in  21"  30':  holli  are  very 
wide  of  the  truth,  but  it  is  certainly  easier  to  conceive  an  error  of  threo 
than  one  of  -ix  degrees. 

Laying  aside  geographical  demonstration,  let  us  now  examine  how  his- 
loricjil  records  agre»!  with  the  opinion  here  supported,  that  the  islaml  of 
San  Salvador  was  the  (irst  point  when!  Columbus  came  in  contact  witji 
the  New  World.  Hernjra,  who  is  ccnisidered  the  most  faithful  ami  aiilhen- 
tic  of  Spanish  historians,  wrote  his  History  of  tlie  Indies  toward  ilie 
y<'ar  KiOO.  In  describing  the  voyage  of  .luan  Ponce  de  Leon,  made  to 
Florida  in  lol2,  he  makes  the  following  remarks:'  "  Leaving  Agiiiida  in 
Porto  Rico,  thev  sttvred  to  the  N.W.  by  N'.,and  in  five  days  arrived  al  an 
island  called  El'Viejo,  in  latitiid(i  22°  ;50'  north.  The  lu'xt  day  they  ar- 
rived at  a  small  island  (>f  the  Lucayos,  called  Caycos.  On  the  eighth 
day  they  anchored  at  another  island  called  Vagiina  in  24°,  on  t  lie  eighlii  d.iy 
out  from  Porto  ilico.  Tlieiuu!  they  passed  to  the  island  of  iManue.;a.  in 
24°  :]()',  and  on  the  eleventh  day  they  reached  (Juanaliani.  v.liich  is  in  •J")' 
40' north.  This  island  of  (Juanahani  was  the  lirst  discovered  hy  Cdhini- 
bus  on  bis  first  voyage,  and  which  he  called  San  Salvador."  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  remarks  of  lierrera,  and  is  entirely  conclusive  as  to  the 
location  of  .San  Salvador.  The  latitudes,  it  is  true,  are  all  plaeed  hiL;liei 
than  we  now  know  them  to  lie;  that  of  San  .Stilvador  being  siieli  as  In 
correspond  with  no  other  land  than  that  now  known  as  the  Perry  island.'^ 
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which  are  seventy  leaRues  distant  from  the  nearent  roast  of  Cuba:  where- 
as t'ohinibus  tells  us  that  San  Salvador  was  only  forty-five  leagues  from 
I'ort  I'rlncipe.  Hut  in  those-  infant  days  of  navigation,  the  instruments 
for  mi'asuring  the  altitmles  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  tables  of 
declinations  for  deducing  the  latil  ude,  must  have  been  so  imperfect  as  to 
jilacc  the  most  scientific  navigator  of  the  time  below  the  most  mechaiiical 
one  of  the  iiresent. 

The  second  island  arrived  at  hy  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  his  north-western 
course,  was  oik;  of  the  Caycos,  the  first  one,  then  called  Kl  Viejo,  must 
have  been  Turk's  Island,  which  lies  S.K.  of  the  Caycos.  The  third  island 
they  came  to  was  probably  Mariguana;  the  fourth.  Crooked  Island;  and 
the  fifth,  Isla  Larga.  I^astly  they  came  to  (iuanahani,  tht?  San  Salvador 
of  ("oliimbus.  If  this  be  supposed  identical  with  Turk's  Island,  where  do 
wo  find  the  succession  of  islands  touched  at  by  I'onci;  de  Leon  on  his  way 
from  I'orto  Kico  to  San  Salvador  ?i  N<.  stress  has  been  laid,  in  these, 
reniarks,  on  the  identity  of  name  which  has  been  preserved  to  San  Salva- 
dor, Concepcion,  and  I'ort  Principe,  with  those  given  by  Columbus, 
though  traditional  usage  is  of  vast  wtMght  in  such  matters.  Geographical 
proof,  of  a  conclusive  kind  it  is  thought,  has  been  advanced,  to  enable 
the  world  to  remain  in  its  old  hereditary  bidief  that  the  present  island  of 
San  Salvador  is  the  spot  where  Columbus  first  set  foot  upon  the  New 
World.  Kstablished  opinions  of  the  kind  should  not  b(>  lightly  molested. 
Il  is  a  good  old  rule,  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  curious  nisearch  as 
well  as  territorial  dealings,  "Do  not  disturb  tin;  ancienl  landmarks." 

I'ofe  tn  thf  finrixctl  Edition  o/ ISIS.  —  The  llnroii  dp  Tliimlioldt,  hi  HIh  "  Kxamcn 
C'ritii|iie  do  rhiMtoiro  lie  la  gt'OKiiiphic  llu  nouvoaii  coiiUrn-iit,"  imlilislied  in  18.17,  (ipeukH 
ropciitcilly  ill  hiyli  ti'iiiiH  <if  tlic  aMIiiy  displayed  in  tlie  aliov.'  exaiiiiiialiou  of  the  nuitcof 
C'olnniliiiH,  and  arijlU'K  at  ureal  leimtli  and  quite  rnucliiKively  in  KUjipoil  of  itie  opinion 
cniiliiUK'd  in  il.  Above  all,  lie  liioducew  a  doeunient  lilllierio  nnknowii,  and  the  ijreul 
importrince  of  wtiich  had  lieeii  fllHeovcred  by  M.  Valeltiiaer  and  himMcIf  in  1S:V.'.  'j'hin  m 
a  map  made  in  I'lOU  by  Ihat  able  mariner  Juan  de  la  (\w\,  wlio  accompanied  (Jolumbns  in 
hi*  iTfond  voyaye  and  called  witli  other  of  the  diKcoverers.  In  thin  map,  of  whieli  tlie 
liariiii  de  Hiliiitioldl  ifiven  an  entrravim.'.  tlie  lK|andn  as  laid  down  nijree  comi)letely  with 
the  lieariiiKrt  and  diKtancen  i,'iveii  m  the  journal  of  ColiiinbiiH,  and  ectaliliMlies  llie  identity 
of  t^an  S.'xivailor,  or  Cat  iKJaiK),  and  (iuanahani. 

"  i  feel  liappy,"  «ay«  M.  de  Humboldt,  "  to  lie  niiabled  to  dentroy  the  incertitudes 
(whi'-li  rested  o;i  Hits  Hubjeel)  by  a  doeunKiit  as  ancienl  as  il  is  unknown;  a  document 
wliidi  ciinlirms  irrevocably  the  aryunieiits  wliicli  Mr.  Washinijloii  Irvini;  lias  given  in  hi8 
wii'''->  aktainst  ihe  hypotlieses  of  the  'I'urk's  Island." 

In  the  present  revised  edilicin  the  author  feels  at  lilierty  to  civo  tlie  merit  of  the  very 
m.'H'terly  paper  on  the  route  of  Coluinbus  where  it  is  justly  due.  It  was  furniKhed  him 
at  .Madrid  by  the  late  cominaiider  .\U'.\ander  Slidel  .Mackenzie,  of  the  I'liited  Stales 
iiuvv,  whose  modesty  shrunk  from  allixiuK  his  name  to  an  article  ho  calculated  to  do  him 
arviiit,  apd  which  hati  aiuce  chulluiiged  the  high  eulugiuiud  uf  men  of  nautiual  scieucc. 


No.  XVIIL 

PRINCIi'LKS  UPON  WHICU  THE  SUMS   MENTIONKO   IN  THIS  WORK  HAVE 
BKKN   KKDUCED   INTO   MoDKKN   CIJUUKNCY. 

In  the  reign  of  Ferdinaml  and  Lsahella  the  mark  of  silver,  which  was 
cipial  to  S  ounces  or  to  oO  castillanos  was  divided  into  (i")  reals,  and  each 
real  into  '.U  niaravedics ;  so  that  there  were  2210  maravedies  in  the  mark  of 
silver.     Among  other  silver  coins  there  was  the  real  of  S,  which,  consist- 


'  In  the  firHt  chapter  of  Ilerrera's  description  of  the  Indies,  appended  to  his  history, 
iHaoolher  scale  of  the  Haliuiua  Ifilaiids,  which  corrobuiates  the  above.  Il  begins  at  the 
eppo-ite  end,  at  Ihe  N.W.,  anil  runs  down  to  Ihe  .SK.  Il  is  thought  unnecessary  to  die 
It  pariiculurly. 
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inc;  of  S  roals,  w.is,  within  a  small  frarf  ion,  tlic  eiRhtli  part  of  a  mark  of 
silver,  or  one  ounce.  Of  Hie  Kolil-ooiiis  tlien  in  circulation  tho  caslijlano 
or  ilohla  de  la  vanilu  was  worth  4!K)  niaravedies,  and  the  ducadoiJSiiniarv 
vedies. 

If  the  value  of  the  maravodi  had  remained  unchanped  in  Spain  down 
to  tlie  present  day,  it  would  be  easy  to  reduce  a  sum  of  the  time  of  Fcnii- 
naiu'  and  Isabella  into  a  correspondent  sum  f)f  current  money;  but  by  the 
successive  depreciations  of  the  coin  of  Veiion,  or  mixed  metals,  issued 
since  that  period,  the  real  and  maravedi  of  Vellon,  which  had  replacp;| 
liic  ancient  currency,  weri'  reduced  toward  the  year  17tH),  to  about  a  third 
ol  ibeoldre«Zand  m;' raved  i,  now  known  as  tlierf'/and  maravedi  of  silver. 
As,  however,  the  ancient  piece  of  8  reals  was  equal  approximately  to  the 
ounce  of  silver,  and  the  duro,  or  dollar  of  the  present  day,  is  likewise 
cc|ual  loan  ounce,  they  may  be  considered  identical.  Indeed,  in  Spanish 
America,  the  dollar,  instead  of  l)ein;;  divided  into  20  reals,  as  in  Spain  is 
diviiled  into  only  8  parts  called  reals,  which  evidently  represent  the  real 
of  I  he  lime  of  Ferdinand  ami  Isabella,  as  tiie  dollar  does  the  real  of  8. 
iiut.  the  ounce  of  s'ver  was  anciently  worth  5J7tI4marav(!dies;  the  dollar, 
therefore,  is  likewise  ecpial  to  L'TiiJ  niaravedies.  IJy  convertinj;  tin  n  tlii 
sums  moiUioned  in  this  work  into  niaravedies  they  have  been  afterward 
reduced  into  dollars  by  dividing  by  27*^, 

Tiiere  is  still,  however,  anotiicr  calculation  to  be  made,  before  wo  ran 
arrive  at  the  actual  value  of  any  sum  of  gold  and  silver  mentioned  in 
toiiuer  times.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  the  variation  which  has  taken 
l)lai(!  in  tlu!  value  of  the  metals  themsidves.  In  Europe,  previous  to  IIk; 
discovery  of  the  Now  World,  an  ounce  of  qold  commande(l  an  amount  of 
food  or  labor  which  would  cost  three  ounces  at  tin;  present  day;  hence  an 
ounce  of  fjold  was  then  estimated  at  three  times  its  p.  csent  value.  At  the 
saiu(^  lime  an  ounce  of  silver  commanded  an  amount  which  at  present 
costs  4  ounces  of  silver.  It  appears  from  this,  that  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  varied  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  all 
other  commodities.  This  isowinj^to  there  having  been  much  more  silver 
brought  from  the  New  World,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  previously  in 
circulation,  than  there  has  been  of  Rold.  In  the  fifteenth  century  "one 
ounce  of  gold  was  equal  to  about  12  of  silver;  and  now,  in  the  year  1827, 
it  is  excliaiiiied  against  1<5. 

lltiice  giviuL;  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  the  sums  mentioned  in 
this  work,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  multiply  them  by  three  when 
in  gold,  and  by  four  when  expressed  in  silver.^ 

it  is  expedient  to  add  that  the  dollar  is  reckoned  in  this  work  at  100 
cents  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence of  England. 

No.  XIX. 
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Sato  to  be  derived  from  tlie  Persian  Prcstegnni  or  Pcrefitignni,  which 
signifies  a])ostoli(|ue;  oi  Prcschldlc  (Irlmni,  angel  of  the  world.  It  is  tlie 
name  of  a  potent  Christian  monarch  of  shadowy  renown,  whose  douiiii- 
ions  were  placed  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages  sometimes  in  the  remote 
jiarts  of  Asia  and  sometimes  in  Africa,  and  of  whom  such  contradictory 
accounts  \v(!re  given  by  the  travellers  of  those  days  that  the  very  exislenee 
either  of  him  or  his  kingdom  came  to  be  considered  doubtful.     It  now 

^  Bue  Caballeru  reeos  y  MediduM.    J.  H,  Say,  £conoiule  rolltlqae. 
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ippBTH  to  be  admitted  iliat  there  really  was  sueh  a  potentate  In  a  renioto 
part  of  Asia.  He  was  (^f  the  Nestorian  <'bristi;ins,  a  sect  spread  tlirouuli- 
ont  Asia,  and  takin;;  its  name  and  origin  from  Nestorius,  a  Christian 
patriarch  of  <"on.st,intinople. 

The  first  vague  niports  of  a  C'hristian  potentate  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
or  as  it  was  then  called,  India,  were  brought  to  KurojH!  by  the  Crusaders* 
who  it  is  supposed  giiiliered  them  from  the  Syrian  merchants  who  traded 
to  the  very  confines  of  (Jhina. 

In  subsecjuent  ages,  when  the  Portuguese  in  their  travels  and  voyages 
discovered  »  Christian  king  among  the  Abyssinians,  called  I5aleel-(;iaii, 
they  confounded  him  with  tlie  jiotenliiti'  already  sjioken  of.  Nor  was  the 
blunder  extraordinary,  since  the  original  I'rester  .lolin  was  said  to  reign 
over  a  remote  part  of  India;  and  the  ancients  included  in  that  nain(d 
Klhiopia  and  all  the  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia  borilcring  ou  the  Ked  Sea 
anil  on  the  commercial  route  from  Kgyi>t  to  India. 

Of  the  I'rester  John  of  India  we  liave  reports  funiislied  by  William 
Kuysbi'ook,  commonly  called  Kubru(|uis,  a  Franciscan  friar  scMit  by  Louis 
IX.,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  convert  the  (irund 
Kliaii.  According  to  him,  I'rester  John  was  originally  a  N(!storian  iiric;,!, 
who  oil  the  death  of  the  sovereign  made  himself  King  of  the  Niiyinaiis, 
all  Nestorian  Christians,  Cari)ini,  a  Franciscan  friar,  si^nl  by  I'ope  Inno- 
cent in  1245  to  convert  the  Mongcds  of  Persia,  says  that  Ocoday,  one  of 
Ihe  sons  of  (Jheiigis  Khan  of  Tartary,  niarcluid  with  an  army  against  the 
riiristiaiiR  of  Grand  India.  The  king  of  that  country,  wlio  was  calleil 
Pri'ster  .John,  came  to  their  succor.  Having  had  figures  of  men  made  of 
bronze,  he  had  them  fastened  on  the  saddles  of  horses,  and  put  fire  with- 
in, with  a  man  behind  with  a  bellows.  When  they  came  to  battle  these 
lioiscs  were  put  in  the  advance,  and  the  men  who  were  sealed  lirhind  the 
fi;'iins  threw  something  into  the  fire,  and  blowing  with  their  b 'Hows, 
made  such  a  smoke  that  the  Tartars  were  tpiite  covered  with  it. 

Tlii'y  then  fell  on  them,  despatched  many  with  their  arrows,  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight. 

Marco  Polo  (1271)  places  Prester  John  near  the  great  wall  of  China,  to 
the  north  of  Chan-si,  in  Teudich,  a  popidous  region  full  of  cities  and 
castles. 

iMandeville  (1332)  makes  Prester  .sovereign  of  Upi)er  India  (Asia),  with 
four  tliousand  islands  tributary  to  him. 

Wlien  John  11.  of  Portugal  was  pushing  his  discoveries  along  the 
African  coast,  lie  was  informed  that  P>')()  leagues  to  the  ea?t  of  the  king- 
dom of  Benin  in  the  profound  depths  of  Africa,  there  was  a  puissant 
monarch,  called  Ogave,  who  had  spiritual  and  temporal  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  surrounding  kings. 

An  African  prince  assured  him,  also,  that  to  the  east  of  Timl)uctoo 
there  was  a  sovereign  who  professed  a  religion  similar  to  that  of  tha 
Christians  and  was  king  of  a  Mosaic  people. 

King  John  now  supposed  he  had  found  traces  of  the  real  Prester  John, 
with  whom  he  was  eager  to  form  an  alliance  religious  as  we'l  as  com- 
mercial. In  14S7  he  sent  envoys  by  land  in  (piest  of  him.  One  was  a 
Rentlcnian  of  his  housrhold,  Pedro  de  Covilham;  the  other,  Alphoiiso  de, 
I'aiva.  They  went  by  Naples  to  Ithodes,  thence  to  Cairo,  thence  to  Aden 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf  alcove  the  mouth  of  the  Ked  Sea. 

Here  they  separated  with  an  agreement  to  rendezvous  at  Cairo.  Al- 
phonso  de  Paiva  sailed  direct  for  Kthiopia;  Pedro  de  Covilham  for  the 
Indies.  TIk' latter  iiasse(l  to  Calicut  and  <ioa,  where  he  embarked  for 
Sofaia  on  the  eastern  coast  (d'  Africa,  tlience  returned  to  Aden,  and  made 
his  way  back  to  Cairo.     Here  he  learned  tlial  hib  coadjutor,  Alphonso  de 
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tliciicf  l»y  Syri.-i  iind  Ettypt  into  Kuropc. 

iliiviiii;  tiikt'U  note  of  tivcry  tliiiiLj  lien',  lie  (Mnbiirkcd  on  ihi'  Ifcd  Si'n, 
and  arrived  lV  the  eourL  of  an  Aliyssiniaii  juince  iianied  Kscandif  (iln' 
Aral)ic  versic  i  of  Alexander),  whom  he  considrred  tlie  real  I'n'stir  ,1(11111. 
Tlie  prinee  reeeivod  him  yraeioiisly.  and  nianifeslcd  a  disposition  Id  tuvnr 
the  object  of  Ins  emiiassy,  hi't  died  suddenly,  and  his  sueeessor  Naiit  re- 
fused to  let  (Joviiham  de))arl,  hut  kept  him  for  many  years  aliom  |||}, 
person,  as  his  prime  councillcr,  lavishin;;  on  him  weallh  and  lioiKirs. 
After  all,  this  was  not  the  real  i'*rester  John,  who  as  has  been  observed, 
was  an  Asiatic  poteutatc. 

No.  XX. 

MAIJCO   POI.O.* 

TiiK  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  or  Paolo,  furnish  a  key  to  many  ]iarts  of 
the  voyaRes  and  speculations  of  Columbus,  which  without  it  would  hardly 
be  comprehensible. 

Marco  Polo  was  a  native  of  Venice,  who.  in  the  thirteenth  eentiiry. 
inado  a  journey  into  the  remote,  and,  .it  th.-xt  time.  luiknown  rei^joiis  of 
the  Kast,  and  filled  all  Christendom  with  curiosity  by  his  account  of  ilui 
couiUries  he  had  visited,  lie  was  preceded  in  his  tra.els  by  his  failur 
Nicholas  and  his  uncle  Maffeo  Polo.  These  two  brothers  "were  of  an 
illustrious  family  in  Venice,  and  embarked  about  the  year  \2')'>  on  a 
oonnnercial  voyage  to  the  Kast.  Ilavinp  traversed  the  Mediterrate'an  and 
Ihroui^h  the  Bosphorus,  they  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  (-'onslantinoiilc, 
which  city  had  recently  been  wrested  from  the  Greeks  by  the  joint  anus 
of  France  and  Venice.  IIi>re  they  disposed  of  their  Italian  niercliaiidisc, 
and,  having  purchased  a  stock  of  jewellery,  departed  on  an  advent nmus 
expedition  to  trade  with  the  western  'J'artars,  who,  havint;  overrun  tuaiiy 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe,  were  stHtlint;  and  forminu;  cities  in  tin?  vicinity 
of  the  \Voli;;a.  After  traversing;  the  Euxine  to  holdaia  (at  present  Siidaii), 
a  port  in  the  Crimea,  tliey  continued  on,  by  land  aii(l  water,  until  they 
reached  the  military  court,  or  rather  camp,  of  a  Tartar  i)rincc,  iiaincil 
Uarkah,  a  descendant  of  (ihenf^is  Khan,  into  whose  hands  they  loiilidid 
all  their  merchandise.  The  barbaric  chieftain,  while  he  was  da/./.lcd  liy 
tlieir  precious  commodities,  was  flattered  by  the  eiuire  conlidence  in  his 
justice  manif(!sted  by  tliese  strangers.  He  repaid  them  with  priiutly 
nnniificence,  and  loaded  them  with  favors  during  a  year  that  they  n'- 
mained  at  his  court.  A  war  breaking  out  between  their  patron  and  iiis 
cousin  Ilulagu,  chief  of  the  eastern  Tartars,  and  Harkah  i-eing  defeated, 
the  Po'os  were  embarrassed  how  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  country 
and  return  liome  in  safety.     The  road  to  ConstantinopK'  being  cut  off  by 

'  Til  prep.irbi^  tho  first  cdillon  of  lliis  wnrl«  for  the  profn  the  author  iind  not  tlie 
bent'til  of  the  KukHhH  IrauKlnliuu  of  Murco  I'olo,  [lubliKlied  it  few  yearn  Hincc,  willi 
luluiiriitjie  "oiniiieularieH,  liy  WMIiuin  MarHdoii,  K.lt.S.  lie  availi-il  liiniwlf,  |irim'i|iiilly, 
uf  an  Italian  verHiou  bi  the  Venetian  edition  of  KainuHio  (Itiuti),  iho  French  traiiHlalioji 
by  Bergeron,  and  an  old  and  very  incorrect  Spanish  trauHlation.  Ilav-tn^  siuce  prncnnil 
the  work  of  Mr.  Mamdea  be  Luh  made  cuuiiiderublc  alteraliouH  in  tU«po  nolicw  ul 
]\Urcu  i'ulu. 
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flin  rTTMny,  tlipy  ioolt  a  eirciiitous  route,  rotnid  tlio  liead  of  Mio  Caspian 
Sea,  anil  lliiouuih  llie  deserts  of  Tiansoxiana,  until  they  arrived  in  tliM 
city  of  ISidvlrnM.  where  they  resided  for  three  ye.irs. 

While  here  tliiT'  iiirivi'd  a  'I'.irlar  noldeinan  who  was  on  an  cndiassy 
friini  tin'  vi'-lorioiis  lliila.^u  to  his  lnnther  the  (iraiid  Khan.  The  ainln  • 
jador  iiecanie  aei|uaintei|  witli  the  N'riielians.  and  lindin'^  Iheni  to  lej 
versed  in  the  Tartar  toii'^in'.  and  po-sesscd  of  curious  and  valualde  knov  l- 
eilf{e,  ho  iirevaiird  upon  them  to  aeeompany  him  to  the  court  of  Ihu 
einpiror,  situated,  a>  tli  y  supposed,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  r.asl. 

After  a  maii'li  of  several  niontlis,  heiu'.;  delayed  hy  snow-stoiins  and 
■  nmidatioiis,  they  arrived  at  the  court  of  Ouldai,  otherwise  called  tin* 
(;rcat  Khan,  which  sieuilics  Kin;,'  of  Kini^s,  heiui;  tlie  soverei;;n  potentati; 
iif  the  'I'arlars.  'I'his  ma!;nilicenL  prince  received  Iheni  with  "real  di.- 
liiii'tioii;  lie  made  ini|uiries  alioul  the  countries  and  iirinces  of  ilie  Wcsi, 
their  civil  iind  military  '.invenimeiit,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  th" 
j.atin  ualioii.  .Mmve  all.  he  was  curious  on  the  siihjeet  of  the  Christian 
reli'.,'iou.  lie  was  so  much  struck  hy  their  replies,  iliat,  after  lioldin','  a 
roiuieil  with  the  idiief  persons  of  his  kiiiL^loiu,  he  euticated  the  two 
liritlhers  to  ^^o  on  his  part  as  amhassadois  to  the  pope,  to  entreat  him  to 
send  a  liuudreil  learned  men  well  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  to 
imiiart  a  knowledge  of  it  to  the  sages  of  ills  .'lupire.  He  also  entreated 
llieiii  to  hring  li'.m  a  liltle  oil  from  the  lamp  of  our  Saviour,  in  .lerusalein, 
wliirh  he  conchided  must  have  niar\tdlous  virtues.  It  has  been  supimscil, 
and  with  great,  reason,  tliat  under  this  covert  of  religion,  the  .slu'ewii 
Tartar  .sovereign  veiled  motives  of  a  political  nature.  The  inlhience  of 
the  pope  in  promoting  the  crusades  had  caused  ills  power  to  lie  known 
and  respected  throiighouL  the  I'last ;  it  was  of  some  moment,  tlieiclore,  io 
coiieili.ite  his  good-will.  Cuhlai  Khan  liad  no  bigotry  nor  devotion  to  any 
pailicniar  faith,  and  prohalily  hoped,  by  adopting  Christianity,  to  make 
ii  a  e.iinmon  c.iuse  lietween  himself  and  the  warlike  princes  of  Christeu- 
doiii.  against  liis  and  their  inveterate  euemies.  tlie  soldau  of  Egypt  and 
the  .Saracens. 

Having  written  letters  to  the  pope  in  the  Tartar  language,  he  delivered 
them  to  the  I'olos,  and  appointed  one  of  the  principal  noblemen  of  his 
eiiiirt  to  accoii.pany  them  iu  their  mission.  On  lln-ir  taking  leave  he 
tnniisbed  then:  with  a  tablet  of  gold  on  which  was  engraved  the  royal 
aims;  this  was  to  .serve  as  a  passport,  at  sight  of  which  the  governofis 
of  the  various  provinces  were  to  entertain  them,  to  furnish  them  with 
(".eorts  through  dangerous  jdaces.  and  render  them  all  other  necessary 
services  at  the  expen.se  of  the  (Jreat  Khan. 

They  had  scarce  proceeded  twenty  miles,  when  the  nobleman  who 
.1'  I  !iiii|ianicd  tlieui  Tell  ill,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  and  khi 
•iniic  oil  their  route.  Their  golden  passport  procured  them  every  alien- 
'ion  and  facility  thromihout  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Khan.  Tlie^- 
■irriv'd  safely  at  Acre,  in  April,  Vim.  Here  they  received  news  of  the 
•eeeiit  death  of  Pope  Clement  IV.,  at  which  they  were  mucli  grieved, 
i'eariii','  it  would  cause  ilolay  in  their  mission.  There  was  at  tliat  time  in 
.\(Te  a  legate  of  the  holy  chair,  Tebaldo  di  Vesconti,  of  Placeiilia,  W. 
whom  they  g.ive  .an  .account  of  their  embassy.  He  heard  them  with  great, 
attention  and  interest,  .and  .advis<'d  them  to  .await  the  election  of  a  new 
pope,  which  must  soon  take  place,  before  they  proceeded  to  Home  ':•! 
their  mission.  They  determined  in  the  interim  to  make  a  visit  to  llieir 
families,  and  .aceordinu'ly  ih'p.arted  for  XcL^roponl,  and  tlieiice  to  Veiilee 
where  great  changes  had  taUen  iilace  in  their  domestic  conecrns,  during 
their  long  absenc'e.  The  wife  of  Nicholas,  whom  he  had  left  piuynaut 
had  died,  in  L,iving  birth  tu  ;v  .sen,  nnIiu  had  been  iiaiue«l  .Marco. 
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A«  thn  cont<»«lril  ••Inrtion  for  the  now  ponlifT  rcmalnod  ponilinR  for  two 
years,  Ihoy  v/p.ro,  unoasy,  lost  th«  EniiMTor  of  Tiirtiiry  flliouhl  ^row  im- 
patient at  so  long  n  postpononu'nt  of  th«t  cunvorHJon  of  himself  hihI  iiifi 
Eeople;  they  iletennined,  therefore,  not  to  wait  the  election  of  n  |)(,|„. 
ut  to  proeeeil  to  Acre,  and  get  such  despatches  and  such  ghostly  minis! 
try  for  the  (irand  Khan  as  the  lecatc  could  furnish.  On  (he  sei-otiil 
journey,  Nicholas  I'olo  took  with  him  his  son  Marco,  who  afterwarj 
wrote  an  account  of  timse  travels. 

They  were  again  received  with  great  favor  by  tho  legate  Tehaldo,  who 
anxious  for  the  succ(>ss  of  their  mission,  furnished  them  with  It-tttrs  to 
the  Grand  Khan,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  were  fully 
ex|)oundod.     Witli  these,  and  with  a  supply  of  the  holy  oil  friim  ||„, 
sepulchre,  they  once  more  set  out,  in  Seplemher,  1271,  for  the  rrinotf. 

t)arts  of  Tartary.  They  had  not  long  tleparled,  when  missives  arrived 
rom  Kome,  inforinlng  the  legate  of  his  own  election  to  the  holy  cliajr. 
He  took  the  name  of  (Jregory  X.,  and  decreed  that  in  future,  on  tiie  deuth 
of  a  pope,  the  cardinals  sjiould  be  shut  up  in  conclave  until  they  eltrtt'il 
a  successor;  a  wise  regulation,  which  has  since  continued,  enforcing  a 
prompt  decision,  and  preventing  intrigue. 

Inunediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  election,  he  despatclu'd  a 
courier  to  the  King  of  Armenia,  re(|Uesting  that  the  two  Venetians  iiiisln, 
be  sent  back  to  him,  if  they  had  not  departed.  They  joyfully  retiiniid, 
and  were  furnished  with  new  letters  to  the  Khan.  Two  elegant  friars, 
also,  Nicholas  Vincent  land  (tilbert  de  Tripoli,  were  sent  with  them,  wjih 
powers  to  ordtin  priests  and  bishops  and  to  grant  absolution.  Tlity  lnul 
presents  of  cry  tal  vases,  and  other  costly  articles  to  deliver  to  the  (Jrathl 
Khan;  and  thu,  II  provided,  they  once  more  set  forth  on  Uieir  journey.^ 
Arriving  in  Armenia,  they  ran  great  risk  of  their  lives  from  tlie  war 
which  was  raging,  the  soldan  of  Babylon  having  invaded  the  country. 
They  took  refuge  for  some  time  with  the  superior  of  a  monastery.  Ilert! 
tlie  two  reverend  fathers,  losing  all  courag(^  to  prosecute  so  perilous  an 
enterprise,  iletormined  to  remain,  and  the  Venetians  continued  their 
journey.  Tliey  were  a  long  time  on  the  way,  and  exposed  to  great  lianl- 
ships  and  sufferings  froni  Hoods  ancl  snow-storms,  it  being  the  winter 
season.  At  length  they  reached  a  town  in  the  dominions  of  the  Khan. 
That  potentati!  sent  officers  to  meet  them  at  forty  days'  distance  from  llu! 
court,  and  to  provide  (piarters  for  them  during  their  journey.'^  1I(>  re- 
ceived them  with  great  kindness,  was  highly  gratified  with  the  result  of 
their  mission  and  with  the  letters  of  the  pope,  and  having  received  from 
them  some  oil  from  the  lamp  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  he  had  it  lockeil  up, 
and  guarded  it  as  a  precious  treasure. 

The  three  Venetians,  father,  brother,  and  son,  were  treated  with  such 
distinction  by  the  Khan,  that  the  courtiers  were  filled  with  jealousy. 
Marco  soon,  however,  made  himself  popular,  and  was  particularly  r*- 
teemed  by  the  emperor.  He  acquired  the  four  principal  languages  of  tlie 
country,  and  was  of  such  remarkable  capacity  that,  notwithstanding  liis 
youth,  the  Khan  employed  him  in  missions  and  .services  of  importance, 
In  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  8onu>  to  the  distance  of  even  six 
months'  journey.  On  these  expeditions  he  was  industrious  in  gallierin^ 
all  kinds  of  information  respecting  that  vast  em|)ire;  and  from  notes  and 
minutes  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  thu  Grand  Khan,  he  afterward  com- 
posed the  history  of  his  I  ravels. 

I  KaniiiHio,  tuin.  iii. 

'  BerKiM'O'i,  l)y  Miiixicr  In  thi'  trantilalioii  frntn  the  orJKlnat  I.alin,  hitK  utatcd  that  the 
Khan  nt'iit  40.oiX)  mi-n  to  I'Hrort  llit-m.  'I'IiIm  Iibh  drawn  llu'  In.'  of  the  crilici  upou  Mnrcn 
I'olo,  who  liave  cilid  il  an  one  of  bin  lUoimtroUH  exagiji-i.ttluiis 
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AfKruhnut  sevi'nteen  years  residence  in  Iho  Tartar  court  llie  Veneiianh 
felt  a  I'MiiiiuK  to  relnrn  lo  their  native  comilry.  Their  patmu  w.is 
ftdvaiieed  in  a},'e  and  conid  not  survive  nuudi  longer,  .ami  after  his  death 
their  return  might  i)e  dillicult  if  not  impossii)h'.  They  applied  to  thn 
(iraiid  Khan  for  permission  lo  depart,  liut  for  a  time  met  with  a  refusal 
accompanied  l>y  friemlly  upiiraidings.  .\t  lenglli  a  singular  Iraiu  of 
events  operated  in  their  favor;  an  embassy  arrived  from  a  .Moi.'iil  T;ular 
prince,  who  ruled  in  Persia,  and  who  was  graud-neidiew  to  the  empenlr. 
The  ol)ject  was  to  entreat,  as  a  spouse,  a  princess  of  tlie  imperial  lineage. 
A  grand-daughter  of  Cuhlai  Khan,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  of  great 

Inauty  and  ac<'omplishments,  was  granted  to  tlie  prayer  of  the  pHi , 

and  departe<l  for  I'ersia  with  tlic  ambassadors,  ami  with  a  spleuilid 
reliime.  hut  afler  travelling  for  some  months,  was  obliged  to  rctmn  on 
account  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  country. 

The  aud)assadors  despaired  of  conveying  tin;  beautiful  bride  to  the 
arms  of  luu- expecting  bridegroom,  wln-n  .Marco  T(do  relumed  from  a 
voyage  to  certain  «)f  the  Indian  islands.  His  representations  of  the  safety 
of  a  voyage  in  those  seas,  and  his  private  instigations,  imluced  the  am- 
liassadors  to  urge  the  (irand  Khan  for  permission  to  convey  the  princess 
hysealolhe  (Julf  of  Persia,  and  that  the  ChristianH  minht  accomi>any 
them,  as  being  best  experienced  in  maritime  alTairs.  Cuhlai  Khan  con- 
spiiled  with  great  reluctance,  and  a  splendid  (leet  was  fitted  "ut  and 
victualled  for  two  ye.ars,  consisting  of  fouileen  ships  of  four  mast.s,  somo 
of  which  had  crews  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  nu'U. 

On  parting  with  the  Venetians  the  nmuiliccnt  Khan  gave  them  rich 
iiresents  of  jewel.s,  and  mailc  them  promise  to  retmn  to  him  after  they 
jiad  visited  their  families.  lie  authorizeil  them  to  act  as  his  aml)ass;ulor8 
lo  the  |)rincipal  courts  of  Europe,  and,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  furnislied 
the'ii  with  tablets  of  gold,  to  serve,  !U)t  merely  as  passports,  but  as  onlers 
ujion  all  commanders  in  his  territories  for  r.ccommodalions  and  supplies. 

They  set  sail  thcref(M-(!  in  the  licet  with  the  Oriental  princess  and  her 
•atlendants  and  tin-  I'crsiin  ambassailors.  The  ships  swept  along  tho 
coast  of  Cochin  China,  stopped  for  three  months  at  a  port  of  the  islaifd 
of  Sumatra  near  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  waiting 
for  I  he  change  of  the  monsoon  to  pass  the  I!ay  of  Hengal.  Traversing  this 
v.xst  expanse  they  toudicfl  .U  the  island  of  Ceylon  ami  then  crossed  the 
strait  to  the  southern  part  of  the  great  iieninsiila  of  India.  Thence  sail- 
ing up  th(!  Pirate  coast,  as  it  is  called,  tlu!  Ilect  entered  the  Persian  (Julf 
and  arrived  at  the  famous  port  of  Olnuiz.  wh  tc  it  is  presumed  the 
voyage  terminated,  aftcT  eighteen  months  spout  in  traversing  the  Indian 
seas. 

rnfortunately  for  tho  royal  bride  wh(»  was  the  object  of  this  splendid 
naval  cx])cdition,  lier  bridegroom,  tlu^  Mogul  king,  liad  died  some  time 
before  her  arrival,  leaving  a  son  nauKMl  (Jliazan,  during  whose  minority 
the  government  was  administeriMl  by  his  uncle,  Kai-Khatu.  According 
to  lh(!  directions  of  the  regent,  (he  princess  was  delivereii  to  the  youthful 
l)rincc,  son  of  her  intended  spouse.  lie  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
an  army  on  the  Ijorders  of  Persia.  He  was  of  a  diminutive  stature  but 
of  a  great  soul,  and,  on  afterwards  ascending  the  throne,  acquired  renown 
for  his  talents  and  virtiu's.  What  Ijecame  of  the  Eastern  bride,  who  had 
travelled  so  far  in  quest  of  a  husband,  is  not  known;  but  every  thing 
f.avorahle  is  to  he  inferred  from  the  character  of  (Jhazan. 

Tlic  Polos  renuiined  some  time  in  the  court  of  the  regent,  ami  then 
departed,  witli  fresh  tablets  of  gold  given  by  that  prince,  to  carry  them 
in  safety  and  honor  through  his  dominions.  As  they  had  to  traverse 
many  countrit!*.  where  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  extreme  peril,  thej 
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nppp.ircd  nil  tlicir  joumoys  ns  Tartars  of  low  roiidilio!),  liaviii;;  mnvortod 
all  thoir  wcaltli  into  precious  stones  ami  sewn  tlieni  iij)  in  the  folds  ami 
linings  of  flioir  coarse  garments.  'I'lioy  iiad  a  lon'j;,  dillinilt,  and  piiril- 
ons  journey  lt>  'I'rebizoml,  whence  they  i)r(>c(HMled  to  ("onstanlinoiijc 
thence  to  Ni'Ljropont,  and,  llnally  to  Ve.  ",  where  they  aiiived  in  121>.") 
in  £;ood  heallh,  and  lileinlly  laden  with  ricdies.  Ilaviiiix  heard  duriii" 
th(dr  journey  of  the  dealli  of  their  old  lionefaetor,  Cuhlai  KIkui,  they 
ronsidei'ed  their  diploni;il ic  functions  at  an  end,  and  also  that  they  were 
absolved  from  tiieir  pr()inis(^  to  return  to  his  dominions. 

Itamusio,  in  ids  preface  to  Ihti  narrative  of  Marco  I'olo,  j:;ives  a  variety 
;)f  |xu'ti<'ulars  concerning  their  arrival,  whi<'h  he  compares  to  thai,  ef 
l/lyss{>s.  When  they  arrived  at  Venice,  they  were  known  hy  nnliody. 
Ao  many  years  had  ela])sed  since  their  departure  without  any  tidiir^'s  of 
thorn,  tliat  they  were  either  fori^otlen  or  considered  dead.  15('sj;!i  s,  ilicjr 
foreign  i^arh,  the  iidluence  of  southern  suns,  and  the  similitude  wliiiii 
men  accpiire  to  tli()s<'  amoni;  wh<-m  they  reside  for  any  length  of  time, 
had  liiven  them  the  look  of  Tartars  rather  than  Italians. 

They  n^pairt^d  to  their  own  house,  which  was  a  nol)l(!  palac(>.  siluati'd 
in  the  street  of  St.  Giovaiuie  Chrisostomo,  and  was  afterward  known  iiy 
the  name  of  la  Corte  de  la  Milione.  They  foinidseveial  of  their  relativi>s 
still  inliahitiuLj  it;  hut  they  were  slow  in  recollecting  tlu;  ti'avell(>rs.  )iot. 
knowing  of  their  wealth,  and  prohahly  consideriuir  tliein.  from  their 
coarse  ami  foieign  attire,  poor  advenluriM's  returned  to  be  a  eliarge  upon 
their  families.  The  Toios,  however,  took  an  etfectual  mode  of  (lulckeii- 
ing  the  memories  of  their  friends,  and  insuring  themselves  a  loving  rcci  p. 
tion.  They  invited  them  all  to  a  grand  banipuM.  When  their  guests 
arrived,  tli(>y  received  them  richly  dressed  in  garintuits  of  crimson  satin  of 
Oriemal  fashion.  ^Vheu  water  had  ht>en  served  for  the  washing  of  hands, 
and  till'  comi)any  were  sununoned  to  table,  tlu;  travidh^rs,  who  had  reiirud, 
appeared  again  in  still  richer  rol)"s  of  crimson  dam:isk.  The  lirst  dressi's 
were  cut  Tip  and  distributed  among  the  servants,  being  of  sucli  length 
that  they  swept  the  ground,  which,  says  Kamusio,  was  the  modi;  in  those 
days  with  dresses  worn  within  doors.  After  the  lirst  course,  they  again 
retired  and  came  in  dressed  in  crimson  vidvet;  the  damask  dresses  lieiiig 
likewise  given  to  the  domestics,  and  the  same  was  done  at  the  end  of  tjin 
feast  with  their  V(dvet  robes,  wlien  tliey  appeared  in  the  Venetian  dress 
of  the  day.  The  guests  were  lost  in  astonishment,  and  could  not-  coin- 
prebend  tiie  meaning  of  this  mas(|U:'raile.  Having  dismissed  all  llie  at- 
ten  laiits,  Marco  r(do  broimlit  forth  tlie  coarse  Tai'tar  dresses  in  wliiiii 
they  ha  I  ai-rived.  Slashing  them  in  several  jdaces  with  a  knife,  ami  rijv 
])ing  open  tiie  seams  and  liniim.  there  tund)led  forth  rubies.  saii]ihires, 
emeralds,  (lianu)nds,  and  oth<'r  i)r<'cious  stones,  until  thc^  whidi;  tai)le  glit- 
tx>red  with  inestimable  wealth,  acipiireil  from  he  inunilicence  of  tho 
Grand  Khan,  and  conveyeil  in  this  portable  fon  .  througli  the  perils  of 
tlieir  long  journey. 

The  company,  observes  Ranuisio,  were  out  of  their  wits  with  ainazo- 
iiient,  and  now  clearly  pereeived  what  they  had  at  lirst  doubted,  that  these 
In  very  truth  were  those  lumored  and  valiant  gentlemen  the  Polos,  and, 
acconiingly,  paid  them  great  respe<'t  and  revcreiu'c. 

Tho  account  of  this  curious  feast  is  giv<'n  by  Ranuisio,  on  traditional 
authority,  having  heard  it  many  times  ndated  by  the  illustrious  (iasjaro 
Malipiero.  a  very  aiieieiil  g^'Ulli'inan,  .and  a  senator,  of  unipK-slionalile 
veracity,  who  had  it  from  his  latin  r,  who  li.id  it  from  his  grandfather, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  fountain  head. 

When  the  fame  of  this  lianinet  and  of  the  vealtli  of  the  travellers 
camp  to  U' divulged  ihron^dioul    Venice,  all  tlie  cit;.,  noble  and  simple, 
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rrowded  to  do  honor  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  Polos.  Maffpo, 
who  was  the  eldest,  was  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  the  masistrany.  Tlu', 
voiiMi  of  the  city  (^aiiK^  every  day  to  visit  ami  ('onversi!  witli  .Mared  Polu, 
'who  was  ("xlreiiiely  amiaiili!  and  eomnuinieative.  They  were  iiisatiabUi 
in  their  inquiries  .iboul  f'athay  and  th(!  Crand  Khan,  which  he  answen'd 
with  sreat  courtesy,  vjyhv^  details  with  which  they  were  vastly  delis^hted, 
and,  as  he  always  spoke  of  the  wealth  of  the  (irand  Khan  in  rouiKrnum- 
ber-,  they  jiavc  him  tin;  name  of  Messer  Marco  .Milioni. 

Soiiu'  moulhs  after  tlieir  return.  I.ampa  Dorla,  (•onimauder  of  the 
(ieiiocse  navy,  ap])eared  in  the  vieinily  of  the  inland  of  ("urzola  with 
seventy  galleys.  Andrea  Dandolo,  the  Venetian  admiral,  was  sent  ac^ain-t 
him.  Marco  I'olo  coninianded  a  .galley  of  the  tle(>t.  His  nsuaf^ood 
fortune  deserted  him.  Advaiieini,'  tlu;  tirst  in  the  line  with  his  lialley, 
and  not  beini,'  proiierly  S(>eou,led,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  thrown  inirons, 
iuid  carried  to  Cenoa.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  loni^time  in  prison,  an  I 
all  oilers  of  ransom  rejected.  His  imprisonment  ijave  tjreat  uneasi- 
ness to  his  father  and  uncle,  fearing-  that  he  iiii^lil  never  reliirn.  Seeim:; 
llieiii>elves  in  this  unhappy  state,  with  so  much  treasure  and  no  heirs, 
tlu'y  consulted  together.  They  wen;  both  very  old  men;  but  Xicola, 
observes  Uamusio,  was  of  a  galliard  complexion:  it  was  determined  ho 
should  take  a  wife.  He  did  so;  and  to  iIk;  wonder  of  his  friends,  in  four 
years  had  three  children. 

In  the  mean  while  the  fame  of  Marco  Tolo's  travels  had  circulated  in 
Ccnoa.  His  prison  was  daily  crowded  with  nobility,  and  he  was  supplied 
with  every  thing  that  could  cheer  him  in  his  coniiiieimnit.  A  (ienoese 
p'litleman,  who  visited  him  every  day,  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to 
write  ail  at'count  of  what  he  had  seen.  He  had  his  paiiers  and  journals 
siMit  to  liim  from  Venice,  and  with  the  assistance,  of  his  friend,  or,  as 
siinu!  will  have  it,  his  fellow-prisoner,  produced  the  work  which  after- 
ward made  such  noise  throughout  the  world. 

Tlie  merit  of  Marco  I'olo  at  leimlb  procured  him  his  liberty.  lie  re- 
turned to  Venice,  where  he  fuuii.l  his  father  with  a  house  full  of  children. 
lie  took  it  ill  good  jtart.  followed  tin;  old  man's  example,  married,  and 
lia.l  two  daughters,  Monlta  and  Fanlina.  The  date  of  the  death  of 
.Marco  I'olo  is  unknown;  he  is  supiiosed  to  hav(^  been,  at  the  time,  aljoul, 
seventy  years  of  agi'.  On  his  deatli-bed  he  is  said  to  have  been  exhorted 
liy  his  friends  to  retract  wliat  lit;  ha  1  published,  or,  at  hast,  to  disavow 
those  parts  commonly  re^'arded  as  lietions.  He  replied  indignantly  that 
so  far  from  having  e\;iggeiMled,  he  had  not  l<dd  one  half  of  the  extraor- 
iliiiary  things  of  which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness. 

Marco  I'olo  died  without  male  issue.  Of  the  three  sons  of  his  father 
ly  tlie  second  marriage,  one  only  had  children  —  viz.,  live  sons  and  one 
.laughter.  The  sous  died  without  leaving  issue;  the  dauglitt>r  inherited 
all  her  father's  wealth  and  married  into  the  iiolile  and  distinguished  house 
of  Trevesiuo.  Thus  the  male  line  of  the  Polos  ceasiMl  in  1417,  and  th(! 
family  name  was  extinguished. 

Such  .ire  the  principal  particulars  known  of  Marco  Polo,  a  man  whose 
travels  for  a  long  lime  nnide  a  great  noise  in  Europe,  and  will  be  found 
to  have  had  a  great  elTect  on  modern  discovi'ry.  His  splendid  aceount  of 
tin;  extent,  wealth,  and  population  of  tlie  Tartar  territories  tilled  every 
one  with  admiration.  The  possibility  of  bringing  all  those  regions  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Chiindi.  and  rendering  the  (Jrand  KIkui  an  obedient 
vassal  to  tln^  holy  chair,  w.is  for  a  long  time  a  favorite  topic  among  the 
enlliusiastic  missionaritjs  of  Christendom,  and  there  Wv-re  many  saiiitS' 
eir.inl  who  iinderlook  to  elTect  the  conversion  of  this  nngnilieenl  iiili  li|, 

Even  al  llie  dii'auce  of  two  centuries,  wlieii  the  euter^irii-cij  lor  the  dis' 
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covery  of  the  new  ronle  to  India  had  sot  all  the  warm  hoads  of  Kurope 
maddinc;  about  those  remote  regions  of  the  East,  the  conversion  of  the 
Grand  Khan  becani*'  again  a  popular  theme;  ami  it  was  too  speculative 
and  romantic  an  enterprise  not  to  caich  the  vivid  iniaginiition  of 
Columbus.  In  all  his  voyages,  he  will  be  found  continually  to  be  seeking 
after  the  territories  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  even  after  his  last,  expe- 
dition, when  nearly  worn  out  by  age,  hardships,  and  infirniitics,  he 
offered,  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  monarchs,  written  from  a  hvA  of  sick- 
ness, to  conduct  any  missionary  to  the  territories  of  the  Tartar  emperor, 
who  would  undertake  his  conversion. 
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THE  WORK  OF  MARCO  POLO. 

The  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  originally  writ- 
ten in  Latin,'  though  the  most  i)robable  opinion  is  that  it  was  written  in 
the  Venetian  dialect  of  the  lU.Man.  Copiers  of  it  in  inanus  ripL  were 
multiplied  and  rapidly  circulated;  translations  were  made  into  various 
languages,  until  the  invention  of  printing  enabled  it  to  be  widely  diffusod 
throughout  Europe.  In  the  course  of  tliese  translations  and  su(;('essive 
editions,  the  original  text,  according  to  Turchas,  has  l)ecn  nuicli  vitiated, 
and  it  is  i)r()bal)le  many  extravagances  in  numbers  and  nuiasnrenieiils 
with  which  Marco  Polo  is  charged  may  be  the  errors  of  translator?  ml 
printers. 

When  the  work  first  appeared,  it  was  considered  by  some  as  made  up 
of  fictions  and  extravagances,  and  Vossius  assures  us  that  even  after  the 
death  of  Marco  Polo  he  continued  to  be  a  subjcu't  of  ridicule  anions; 
the  light  and  unthinking,  insomuch  th.at  he  was  fn'i|uently  personated  at 
masquerades  by  some  wit  or  droll,  who,  in  his  feigned  cliaracter.  related 
all  kinds  of  extravagant  fables  and  adventures.  His  work,  however,  ex- 
cited great  attention  among  thinking  men,  containing  evidently  ;  fund 
of  information  concerning  vast  and  splendid  countries,  before  unknown 
to  the  European  world.  Vossius  assures  us  that  it  was  at  one  time  highly 
esteemed  by  the  learned.  Francis  Pepin,  author  of  the  Hrandenburi;li 
version,  styles  Polo  a  man  commendable  for  his  piety,  prudence,  and 
fidelity.  Athanasius  Kircher,  in  his  account  of  China,  says  that  none  of 
the  ancients  have  described  the  kingdoms  of  th"  remote  East  with  more 
exactness.  Various  other  learned  men  of  past  times  have;  borne  tes- 
timony to  his  character,  and  most  of  the  substantial  pa-ts  of  his  work 
have  been  authenticated  by  subscjquent  travellers.  The  most  able  and 
ample  vindication  of  Marco  Polo,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eni,'li.sii 
translation  of  his  work,  with  copious  notes  an<l  (•ommentaries,  by  Wiliiani 
Marsden,  F.R.S.  Tie  has  diligently  discrinunated  between  what  Marco 
Polo  relates  from  his  own  observation,  and  what  he  relates  as  gathered 
from  others;  he  points  out  the  errors  that  have  arisen  from  misintcrprcv 
tations,  omissions,  or  interpretations  of  translators,  and  he  claims  all 
proper  allowance  for  the  superstitious  coloring  of  parts  of  the  narrativu 
from  the  belief,  prevalent  among  the  most  wise  and  learned  of  his  day,  in 
miracles  and  magic.  After  perusing  the  work  of  Mr.  Marsden,  the  cliar- 
Sbctur  of  Marco  Polo  rises  in  the  estinuition  of  the  reader.  It  is  evident 
that  his  narration,  as  far  as  related  from  his  own  observations,  is  correct, 
and  that  he  had  really  traversed  a  great   iiart  of  Tartary  and  Chiua,  and 


>  UitA.  lino  VuyugeH,  luia.  xxvii.  lib.  iv.  caii.  3.    i'uriti,  l&4ft. 
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navigated  in  the  Indian  seas.  Some  of  the  countries  and  many  of  the 
islands,  however,  are  evidently  described  from  accounts  given  by  others 
and  in  these  accounts  are  generally  found  the  fables  which  have  excited 
incredulity  and  ridicule.  As  he  c  miposed  his  work  after  his  return 
home,  partly  from  memory  and  partly  from  memorandums,  he  was  liable 
to  confuse  what  he  had  heard  with  what  he  had  seen,  and  thus  to  give 
undue  weight  to  many  fables  and  exaggerations  which  he  had  receive<l 
from  others. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a  map  brought  from  Cathay  by  Marco  Polo 
which  was  conserved  in  the  convent  of  San  Michale  de  Murano  m  the 
vicinity  of  Venice,  and  in  which  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island 
of  Madagascar  were  indicated,  countries  which  the  Portuguese  claim  the 
merit  of  having  discovered  two  centuries  afterward.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested also  that  Columbus  had  visited  the  convent  and  examined  this  map, 
whence  he  derived  some  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  coast  of  India.  Ac- 
cording to  Uamusio,  however,  who  had  been  at  the  convent,  and  was  well 
acqiiaintod  with  the  prior,  the  map  preserved  there  was  one  copied  by  a 
friar  from  the  original  one  of  Marco  Polo,  and  many  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions had  since  been  made  by  other  hands,  so  that  for  a  long  time  it  lost 
all  credit  with  judicious  people,  until  on  comparing  it  with  the  work  of 
Marco  Polo  it  was  found  in  the  main  to  agree  with  his  descriptions.^ 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubtless  among  the  additions  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese.'^  Columbus  makes  no 
mention  of  this  map,  which  he  most  probably  would  have  done  had  he 
seen  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  entirely  guided  by  the  one  furnished  by 
Paulo  Toscanelli,  and  which  was  apparently  projected  after  the  origmal 
map,  or  after  the  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  maps  of  Ptolemy. 

Wlien  the  attention  of  the  world  was  turned  toward  the  remote  parts 
of  Asia  in  the  fiiteenth  century,  and  the  Portuguese  were  making  their 
attempts  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  the  narration  of  Marco  Polo  again 
rose  to  notice.  This,  with  the  travels  of  Nicolo  de  Comte,  the  Venetian, 
and  of  Hieroniiuo  da  San  Stefano,  a  (Genoese,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
principal  lights  by  which  the  Portuguese  guided  themselves  y\  their 
voyages.''' 

Above  all,  the  influence  which  the  work  of  Marco  Polo  had  over  the 
mind  of  Columbus  gives  it  particular  interest  and  importance.  It  was 
evidently  an  oracular  work  with  him.  He  frequently  quotes  it,  and  on 
his  voyages,  supposing  himself  to  be  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  he  is  continually 
enileavoring  to  discover  the  islands  and  main-lands  described  in  it,  and  to 
find  the  famous  Cipango. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  specify  some  of  those  places,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  arc  described  by  a  Venetian  traveller,  that  the  reader  may 
more  fully  understand  the  anticipations  which  were  haunting  the  mind 
of  Columbus  in  his  voyages  among  the  West  Indian  islands,  a'.d  along 
the  coast  of  Terra  Firnia. 

The  winter  residence  of  the  Great  Khan,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  was 
in  th(>  city  of  Camhalu,  or  Kanbalu  (since  ascertained  to  be  Pekin),  in 
the  province  of  Cathay.  This  city,  he  says,  was  twenty-four  miles  square, 
anil  admirably  built.     It  was  impossible,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  to  de- 

'  Itnmutiio,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

«  Mr.  MarBdeti,  who  hns  Inspectftd  a  Biilondid  fac-Bimilc  of  thin  map  preserved  In  the 
HriliMh  MuHeum,  objecta  even  to  the  fiindaiiioMlal  part  of  it:  "whore,"  he  obBer\'e», 
"  BilutttioiiH  arc  Klven  to  placoH  that  He"ni  (|uile  iiiconBistent  with  the  deBcriptious  in  Uw 
IravelH,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  their  author,  although  inserted  ou  the  suppos-d 
Hiiihorily  of  hiB  wrilingB."     MarBdi-nV  M.  I'olo.  lutrod.  p.  ilii. 

3  UlHt.  den  VuyageH,  toiu.  xl.  lib.  xi.  cLap.  4. 
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ficribc  thft  vast  amount  and  variety  of  merchandise  and  manufaptur&s 
ln'ou^'ht  tliere;  it  would  seem  tliey  were  enou.ij;!;  to  fuinisli  the  universe. 
'  Here  are  lo  l)e  seen  in  wonderful  abuntiunee  the  preciousi  stones,  tjie 
pearls,  the  i^ilks,  and  the  diverse  ix^'finiifS  of  the  East;  scan-e  a  .lay 
passes  that  there  does  not  arrive  nearly  a  tlioiisan.l  ears  laden  with  side, 
of  which  they  make  ailniinililc  stuffs  in  this  city." 

The  i)alaee  of  the  CJreat  Khan  is  magnilicently  built,  and  four  mi cs  in 
eircuit.  It  is  rather  a  uroup  of  pahfes.  In  the  interior  it  is  resplcinkiiii 
with  s^old  and  silver;  and  in  it  are  guarded  the  pri'cious  vases  aiul  jewels 
of  the  sovereign.  All  the  appointments  of  the  Kliau  for  war.  for  ilu> 
chase,  for  various  festivities,  are  describe  I  in  ;x";,;;eous  terms.  Hut  tliouirii 
Marco  I'olo  is  magnitieent  in  his  descrii.iiou  of  the  i)n)vinees  of  ('uliay, 
and  its  imperial  city  of  ("amlKdu,  he  outdoes  himself  when  he  comes  to 
describe  the  province  of  Mangi.  This  province  is  supiiosed  to  be  the 
southern  part  of  China.  It  contains,  lie  says,  twelve  hundred  cjLies. 
The  capital  QuiTisai  (supjiosed  to  be  the  city  of  llang-clnui)  was  tweiUy- 
live  miles  from  the  sea,  but  comnuuu(!ated  l)y  a  river  with  a  port  situated 
on  the  seaeoast,  and  had  great  traile  with  Imlia. 

The  nam<!  t^uiii.\i.ii,  accoiding  to  Marco  Polo,  siguilies  the  city  of  heaven; 
he  says  he  has  been  m  it  and  examined  it  diligenlly.  and  a(h"ms  it  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world;  and  so  undoubtedly  it  is  if  the  measurement  of 
the  traveller  is  to  be  taken  literally,  for  he  ilec!  .res  that  it  is  one  buiulred 
nules  in  eircuit.  This  seeming  exaggeration  has  betiii  explained  by  suj)- 
posing  him  to  mean  Chinese  miles  or  //,  which  arc  t"  the  Italian  miles  in 
the  proiiortion  ol  thre(!  to  eight ;  and  .Mr.  Marsden  observes  that  the  walls 
even  of  the  nioih'in  city,  the  limits  of  wiiicli  hav(>  l)ecn  considerably  con- 
tracted, are  estimated  by  travellers  at  sixty  //.  Tin;  ancient  city  has  evi- 
dently been  of  immense  extent,  and  as  ^Marco  Polo  coidd  not  be  siipj^scd 
to  hav(!  measured  the  walls  himself,  he  has  proliably  taken  the  loose  and 
incorrect  estimates  of  th(!  inhabitants,  lie  describes  it  also  as  built  iipini 
little  islands  lik<>  Venice,  and  has  twelve  thousand  stone  bridges,'  Die 
arches  of  which  are  so  high  that  the  birgc^t  V('s.se!s  can  [/ass  under  tliciu 
without  lowering  their  masts.  It  has,  he  aHiiins,  three  tliousaud  bailis, 
and  six  huiidreii  thousand  families,  incluling  domestics.  It  abounds 
with  magnificent  house-.,  and  has  a  lake  thirty  miles  in  circuit  within  Its 
walls,  on  the  banks  of  which  ait;  suixrb  p.ilaces  of  ]H'o]dcof  rank.-  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  C^uinsai  art^  very  voluptuous,  and  indulge  in  all  Kiiul.>  u( 
luxuries  and  delights,  ijarlicul.irly  tlie  w(nneii,  who  are  extremely  Iic.ui- 
tiful.  There  an;  many  mendiants  and  artisans,  but  the  masters  do  nut 
work,  they  emidoy  servants  to  do  all  their  labor.  The  provim-e  of  .Man;,'! 
»vas  eon(|Uered  by  the  (Jreat  Khan,  who  divided  it  ir*'>  'line  kingdoms, 
appointing  to  each  a  tributary  king,  lie  drew  fnun  it  an  immen.se  rev- 
.■nue,  for  the  country  abounded  in  gold,  silver,  silks,  sugar,  spices,  and 
perfumes. 


'  Annthor  blniidov  In  translalioii  tia«  dmwn   iiimn    Maico   Poln   llii-   indiitimtion 
vK'orijc  llDiiiliif.  V,  lio  (ill  liUOriniii  nl  .\iiifrii'a,  i\ .  il;  i'\<  liiiiu.;,  •'  WIki  can   l.i'liiv.' 
that  lie  say^  <if  ilie   ilty  of  (^uiii-ai?  a^M■(ll•  I'xaninli',  tli;il    il   li.ai  .-liiiic    Injdu'r.-   iwc 
tlimi-'aiKl  inilcH  liiL'li  I '' cli;.     IL  \-   iimhalilc  ttiat  many  i>r  ttic  ('xairi;i'ialiiiiiH   in   llic 
coiints  of  Maii'o  I'dlo  aic  in  fad  llie  iii.n>i  of  liix  liaiiHlalcn. 

iMaiiiti'villi',  >.|n'akiiis.' cif  llie  ^a^lc■  lily,  vvliirli  lie  callK  ( 'nn.-'ai,  >ay-  it   iw  Imilt  on 
KfU  tii.c  Vcnicf,  ami  lias  tuiOvi'  linnilnil  liriilirir'. 

-  ."^Ir  Ocoiu'' ■■-^laiiiilon  ini'iiliiiiiH  ihi-  lake  ax  lici?iL'  a  ln'iinlilnl  hIwcI  of  waU-r,  uli 
thrcp  or  four  rniIcK  in  (Ijanicti'r ;  its  in.utrin  ornaincnlcd  willi  lionwci  and  ttmili'im 
luandarii'M,  logotllfr  Willi  U'iii|)luw,  in  rr'.-.''Tic'h  lor  tin-  prii^Ls  ol  I'd,  und  uii  im]ii'i 
palucu. 
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Fifteen  hundred  nnles  from  the  shores  of  Mangi,  according  to  Marco 
Polo,  lay  tl  e  great  island  of  Zipangu  hy  some  written  Zipangri,  and  by 
Columbus  Mpango.'  Marco  Polo  des.riti"s  it  as  abounding  in  gold, 
which,  however,  the  king  seldom  permits  to  l)e  transported  out  of  the 
island.  Tlie  king  has  a  magnificent  palace  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
as  in  other  countries  the  p;ili\ce>  are  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  or  coi)- 
per.  The  halls  and  chambers  are  likewise  covere  ;  with  gold,  the  windows 
adorned  with  it,  sometimes  in  plates  of  the  thickness  of  two  lingers. 
The  island  also  produces  vast  (Hiantitii's  of  the  largest  .and  finest  pearls, 
together  with  a  variety  of  precious  stones;  so  tliat.'in  fact,  it  abounds  in 
riches.  The  Great  Khan  made  .several  attempts  to  con(juer  this  island, 
but  in  vain  ;  wdiich  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  be  true  what  Marco 
Polo  relates,  tJiat  the  inhabitants  had  certain  stones  of  a  charmed  virtue 
inserted  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  their  right  arms,  which, 
through  the  power  of  dialudical  enchantments,  rendered  them  invulner- 
able.   This  island  was  an  object  of  diligent  search  to  (.'olumbus. 

About  the  island  of  Zipangu  or  (Jipango,  and  between  il  and  the  coast 
of  Mangi,  the  sea,  ;iccording  to  Marco  I'olo.  is  studded  with  small  islands 
to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  four  hundred  ami  forty,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  inhabited.  There  is  not  one  which  does  not  produce 
odoriferous  trees  and  jierfunies  in  abundance.  Columbus  thought  himself 
at  one  time  in  the  midst  of  these  islands. 

Thcs('  are  thi;  principjil  phn-es  described  by  Marco  Polo,  wdiich  occur  in 
the  letters  and  journals  of  Columbus.  The  island  of  Cipango  was  the 
first  land  he  expected  to  make,  and  he  intenihul  to  visit  afterward  the 
province  of  Mangi,  and  to  seek  the  Creat  Khaii  in  his  city  of  Cainbalu, 
in  the  province  of  Cathay.  Unless  the  reader  can  bear  in  mind  these 
sumptuous  descriptions  of  Marco  Polo,  of  countries  teeming  with  wealth, 
and  cities  where  the  very  domes  ami  palaces  flamed  with  gold,  he  will 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  splendid  anticipa:''.yiis  which  hlled  the  imagi- 
nation of  Columbus  when  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  the  extremity 
of  Asia.  It  was  bis  confident  expectation  of  soon  arriving  at  these  coun- 
tries, .and  realizing  the  accounts  of  the  Venetian,  that  induced  him  to 
hold  forth  those  promi.ses  of  immediate  wealth  to  the  .sovereigns,  which 
caused  so  niiudi  disappointment,  and  brought  upon  him  the  frequent 
reproacli  of  exciting  false  hopes  ami  indulging  in  wilful  exaggeration. 

No.  XXII. 

SIR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE. 

Nkxt  to  Marco  Polo  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  and  his  account 
of  the  territories  of  the  (Jre.at  Khan  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  seem  to  have 
been  treasured  up  in  the  mind  of  Columbus. 

Mandeville  was  born  in  the  city  of  St.  Albans.     lie  was  devoted  to 


niiinwl  by  "i« 


'  SuppoHcd  to  l)P  lliosp  islands  collorlively  called  .T.iiiaii.  They  are  ns 
Chinese,  Ue-pen,  the  leiiiiinatinij  hvIIhIiIc  <jh  adiled  by  M.trco  I'olo,  is  8iip. 
the  ChiiiOHC  word  kite,  Ki);!ilfyjn«  loiiu'tloni,  wl-.icli  Ih  coinnioiily  annexed  to  the  name.-*  of 
foroif{n  countries.  As  the  disianee  of  the  iiearewt  iiarl  of  the  «o\ithern  inland  fiorn  the 
roasi  of  China,  near  Ninnjio,  in  not  more  than  live  hnndrcd  Italian  mile.-',  Mf.  Marsdeii 
hUii:>oKen  Marco  I'oUi  in  Hlali'ii;  ii  lo  !"■  1  > 'O.  inca'e*  <  'hine-e  nuloti,  or  ii,  which  are  in  thu 
prupurliou  uf  somewhat  luuri;  ihaa  uiiLlUiid  uf  the  foimur. 
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study  from  his  earliest  childhood,  and  after  finishing  Ins  general  educa- 
tion applied  himself  to  medieino.  Having  a  great  desire  to  see  Uie 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  then  known,  that  is  to  say,  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  above  all,  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  he  left  England  in  i;3;{2,  and  pass- 
ing through  France  embarked  at  Marseilles.  According  to  his  own 
account  he  vlsitcsd  Turkey,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Upper  and  Lower  Lybia, 
.Syria,  Persia,  Chaidea,  Ethiopia,  Tartary,  Amazonia  and  tlie  Indicsl 
residing  in  their  principal  cities.  But  most  he  says  he  dt'lifihled  in 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  remained  for  a  long  time,  examining  it  willi  ihc 
greatest  minuteness,  and  endeavoring  to  follow  all  the  frai'cs  of  our 
.Saviour.  After  an  absence  of  thirty-four  years  he  returned  to  Englaiid, 
but  found  himself  forgotten  an<l  unknown  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
countrymen,  and  a  stranger  in  his  native  place.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
his  travels  in  three  languages  —  English,  French,  and  Latin  —  for  he  was 
master  of  many  tongues."  He  addressed  his  work  to  Edward  Ul.  His 
wanderings  do  not  seem  to  have  made  him  either  pleased  with  the  world 
at.  large  or  contented  with  his  home.  He  railed  at  the  age,  saying  tiiat, 
tl'.ere  was  no  more  virtue  extant,  that  the  Church  was  ruined;  error 
prevalent  amoiig  the  clergy;  simony  upon  the  throne;  and,  in  a  wonl, 
that  the  devil  reigned  triumphant.  He  soon  returned  to  the  eontinint, 
and  died  at  Liege  in  ViT2.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  the  (Julioinjtt's, 
in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  where  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerarium  l!pif,'iii', 
says  that  he  saw  his  monument,  on  which  was  the  efllgy,  in  stone,  of  a 
man  with  a  forked  beard  and  his  hands  raised  toward  his  bead  (proliably 
folded  as  in  prayer,  according  to  the  manner  of  old  tombs)  and  a  lion  at 
his  feet.  There  was  an  inscription  stating  his  name,  quality  and  calling 
(viz.,  professor  of  m-'dicine),  that  he  was  very  pious,  very  learneil.  and 
very  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  tl  it  after  having  travelled  over  the  wliolo 
world  he  had  died  at  Liege.  Tin-  people  of  the  convent  showed  also  liis 
spurs,  and  the  housings  of  the  horses  which  he  had  ridden  in  his  travels. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Mandeville  of  the  Gr  ad  Khan,  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cathay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu,  are  no  less  splendid  than  those 
of  Marco  I'olo.  The  royal  palace  was  more  than  two  leagues  m  eiicuin- 
ference.  The  grand  hall  had  twenty-four  columns  of  copper  and  gold. 
There  were  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  occupied  and  liviiii,' 
in  and  about  the  palace,  of  which  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  were 
employed  in  laking  care  of  ten  thousand  elephants  ami  of  a  vast  variety 
of  other  animals,  birds  of  prey,  falcons,  parrots,  and  paroquets.  On  days 
of  festival  there  were  even  twice  the  number  of  men  emjjloyed.  Tlie 
title  of  this  potentate  in  his  letters  was  "  Khan,  the  son  of  God,  exalted 
possessor  of  all  the  earth,  master  of  those  who  are  masters  of  others." 
On  his  seal  was  engraved,  "  God  reigns  in  heaven,  Khan  upon  eailli." 

Mandeville  has  become  pfoverbial  for  indulging  in  a  traveller's  exagi^i'i- 
ations  :  yet  his  accounts  of  the  countries  which  he  visited  have  been 
found  far  more  veracious  than  had  been  imaginiul.  His  descriptions  of 
Cathay  and  the  wealthy  province  of  Mangi,  agreeing  with  those  of  Marco 
Polo,  had  great  authority  with  Columbus. 
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The  central  region,  lying  hcneath  the  Inuk  of  (he  sun,  was  termed  the 
torrid  zone;  the  two  regions  between  the  lidpics  and  the  polar  circles 
were  termed  the  teinperate  /ones,  and  tht^  ri'iiiaining  parts,  between  the 
noiiir  (ireles  and  the  ixdes,  the  frigid  zones. 

The  frozen  regions  near  the  poles  wen;  considered  uninhabitable  and 
uniiavigable  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  burning  zone,  or 
rather  the  central  part  of  it,  immedialely  about  tin;  eiiuator,  was  consid- 
eretl  uninhabitable,  unproductive,  and  impassable  in  consequence  of  the 
,;xccssive  heat.  The  temperate  zones,  lying  btaween  them,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  ftM'tile  and  salubrious,  and  suited  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  globe  was  divided  into  two  hemisidicres  by  the  e(|uat()r,  an  imagin- 
arv  liue  encircling  it  at  eipial  distance  from  the  poles.  The  whole  of  the 
world  known  to  the  ancients  Wiis  contained  in  the  temperate  zone  of 
the  northern  hcmisidierc. 

It  was  imagined  that  if  there  should  he  inhabit.ants  in  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  there  could  still  be  no  communication 
with  them  on  account  of  the  burning  zone  which  intervened. 

rarmenides,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  inventor  of  this  theory  of 
the  live  zones,  but  he  made  the  torrid  zone  extend  on  efieh  side  of  the 
(•(piator  beyond  the  tropics.  Aristotle  supported  this  doctrine  of  the 
zones.  In  his  time  nothing  was  known  of  the  extreme  northern  parts 
of  Euroiie  and  Asia,  nor  of  interior  Ethiopia  and  the  southern  part 
of  Africa,  extending  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Cape  of 
(iood  Hope.  Aristotle!  beli(;ved  that  there  was  h.abitable  earth  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  but  that  it  was  forever  divided  from  the  part  of 
the  world  already  known  by  the  impassable  zone  of  scorching  lieat  at 
tlie  equator.' 

riiny  supported  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  concerning  the  burning  zones. 
"  The  temperature  of  the  central  region  of  the  earth,"  he  observes, 
"  where  the  sun  runs  its  course,  is  burnt  up  as  with  (ire.  The  tem- 
perate zones  which  lie  on  either  side  can  have  no  communication  with 
each  other  in  conseiiucnce  of  the  fervent  heal  of  tills  region."  '^ 

.Strabo  (lib,  xi.),  in  nicnlioning  this  theory,  gives  it  likewise  his  sup- 
port; and  otliers  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  .as  the  poets,  might 
he  cited  to  show  the  general  prevalence  of  the  belief. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  at  the  time  when  Columbus  defended  his 
pro, Dsitioh  before  the  learned  board  at  Salamanca,  the  aucicnl  theory  ot 
llie  bu. .ling  zone  had  not  yet  biicn  totally  disproved  by  moilern  discov- 
ery. The.' I'ortuguese,  it  is  true,  had  penetrated  within  the  tropics; 
biit.  tliongh  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and 
that  of  ("apricoru,  in  common  parlance,  was  termed  the  torrid  zone,  the 
uninhabitable  and  impassable  part,  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the 
aoclrine  of  the  ancients,  only  exleiuled  a  limited  number  of  degrees  on 
each  side  of  the  equator,  forming  about  a  third,  or  at  most,  the  half 
of  the  zone.  The  iiroofs  which  Colu.iibiis  endeavored  to  draw  there- 
fore from  the  voyages  ma.b!  to  .St.  (ieorge  la  Mina,  were  not  conclusive 
with  those  who  were  bigoted  to  the  ancient  theory,  and  who  placed 
thi?i  scorching  region  still  farther  southward,  and  immediately  about  tha 
equator.  


»  ArlBlot.,  2  Met.  cap.  ft. 


=  rUny,  lib.  i.  cap.  61 
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The  island  Atalantis  is  iinMitiimcil  l)y  Plato  in  liis  dialoguo  of  TirnxMis. 
Solon  tlu>  Allioniaii  lawgiver,  is  siiiipo^ed  lo  have  Iravciici!  into  Kjiyjit. 
lie  is  in  an  ancient  city  on  llio  Dclt.'i,  llio  fcrtiii*  island  formed  liy  tin. 
Nile,  and  is  holding  converse  witli  certain  learneil  prie.sls  on  tlie  imiic)-. 
uilios  of  remote  ap's,  wlien  one  of  tliem  ,i,'ives  him  a  description  of  Hi,. 
island  of  Atalantis,  and  of  iis  d<'Sii!ii'tion,  \vhi(di  he  describes  as  havin" 
taken  place  before  the  conllafjration  of  the  world  by  riiaelon. 

This  island,  he  was  told,  had  been  sitnafed  in  tint  Western  Ocean, 
opposite  to  the  Straits  of  (iibraltar.  There  was  an  easy  i)assaj,'e  from  it 
to  other  islands,  whicii  lay  adjacent  to  a  larije  contineiit,  exceediin,'  ju 
size  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Neptnne  settled  in  this  island,  from  whose  son 
Atlas  its  name  was  derived,  and  he  divided  it  amont,' his  ten  sons.  His 
descendants  reiuned  h<!re  in  resjnlar  sncccession  for  many  as^es.  Tiicy 
made  irriijition^  into  Knrope  and  Africa,  sidxluini,'  all  l^ybia  as  luras 
Kf^ypt,  and  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  They  were  resisted,  however,  liy  Hm 
Athenians,  and  driven  l)ack  to  their  Atlantic  territories.  Shortly  after 
this  tluM'c  was  a  trenxMidous  earllnpiakc  and  an  ovcrflowini;  of  tliesea. 
which  continued  for  a  d.iy  and  a  ni;;ht.  in  tlu'  course  of  this  tin' vasi, 
island  of  Atalantis,  ami  all  its  splendid  cities  and  warlike  nations, 
were  swallowed  up,  and  suidc  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which,  spniui- 
inji  its  waters  over  the  chasm,  formed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  For  a  Ion:,' 
time,  however,  the  sea  was  not  naviiiable,  on  account  of  rocks  ami 
shelves,  of  mud  ami  sliuic,  and  of  the  ruins  of  that  drowned  coun- 
try. 

Many,  in  modern  times,  have  considered  this  a  mere  fable:  others 
snpjxise  that  I'lato,  while  in  I'lttypt,  had  received  some  vaioie  aecomits  oi 
the  ( 'anary  Islands,  and,  on  his  return  to  (ireece,  (inding  those  isl.uuls 
so  entirely  unknown  to  his  countrymen,  liad  made  (hem  the  seat  of  Ins 
political  and  moral  .speculations.  Some,  however,  have  been  dispoM'i 
to  give  gitat<'r  weight  to  Ibis  .story  of  IMalo.  'I'hey  imagine  that  such 
an  island  may  really  have  e.\i.sted,  filling  uj)  a  great  part  of  the  ,\ll;uitii', 
.and  that  tbt;  continent  beyonil  it  was  ,\ini'rica,  which,  in  such  case,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Kircher  su|)poses  it  lo  have  been  an 
i.sland  extending  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Azores;  that  it  was  really  in- 
gulfed in  one  of  tlu-  convulsions  of  the  gloljc;,  and  that  those  small 
islands  are  mere  shattered  fra'^'uients  of  it. 

As  a  fnrlher  proof  that  the  New  World  was  not  unknown  lo  the  ;i'i- 
cients,  many  have  cited  the  singular  jiassagi!  in  the  Medea  of  Sfucci, 
wdiich  is  wonderfully  api)osi:e,  and  show's,  at  least,  how  nearly  the  warm 
imagination  of  a  poet  may  approaidi  to  prophecy.  The  predictions  of  lli-' 
ancient  oracles  were  rarely  so  uneipiivocal. 

Venienl  anids 
Sa'cula  seris,  (piibus  Occ^anufi 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  'i'yphi.s(pu!  novos 
Detegat  orbes,  nee  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule. 

Gosselin,  in  his  able  rcsearcli  into  the  voyages  of  the  ancients,  supposes 
llie  Atalantis  of  IMato  to  have  been  notbinir  more  nor  less  than  one  of  tlin 
nearest  of  the  Canaries,  vi^.,  Fortaveutura  or  Laueerotc. 
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TUE   IM.V(iI\.\.I!Y    ISL.V.M)   oK   ,ST.    Uli.WDAN. 

OffK  of  tlio  most  siiiu'ular  •:ceo!,'raphic:d  illusions  on  reeor.l  is  tliat  which 
for  a  loiiK  while  haunted  llie  iimi'^inalioTis  of  the  iidiahitaiits  of  the 
t'anaries.  They  fancied  they  ix-held  a  luoiintainons  island,  aimui  jiineiy 
IciiKUCS  in  lon^ith,  lyiu-  far  to  the  W(!sLward.  It  was  only  seoii  a'  inter- 
vals, but  in  perferily  clear  and  sireu(!  weather.  To  some  it  .seenod  onu 
hundred  leagues  distant,  to  others  forty,  to  others  only  lif teen  or  eij,'h- 
teiMi.'  On  atttunptiu^'  to  reach  it,  however,  it  somehow  or  otln  r  ehuhul 
the  search,  and  was  nowhere  to  he  fonnd.  Still  ihere  wore  so  many  eye- 
witnesses of  credihility  who  concurred  in  testifying;  to  tlR a- liaving  seen 
it,  and  the  testimony  of  the  inhahitanls  of  ditt'erent  islands  ajjreed  so 
well  as  to  its  form  and  position,  that  its  e.\istenc(;  was  generally  believed, 
and  K^'ouraphers  inserted  it  in  tlieir  mavs.  It  is  laid  down  on  the  glol>e 
of  Martin  IJehem,  i)roject,(id  in  1J',I2,  v.s  delineated  by  M.  de  Murr,  and  iL 
will  be  found  in  most  of  tlu;  nuips  of  the  time  of  (.'ohunbus,  placed  eom- 
inonly  about  two  hundreil  leai^Mcs  .vest  of  tlu;  Canaries.  During  the  time 
lliiil  Ccdundtus  was  makin<4  his  jironosition  to  the  conrt  of  rorlugal,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Canaries  ajjplied  to  Ring  John  II.  for  a  vessel  logo  in 
•jearch  of  this  island.  In  the-  archives  of  ilie  Torre  do  Tombo'  also, 
there  is  a  record  of  a  contract  made  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  with  Ker- 
nanilo  do  Ulmo,  cavalier  of  tin!  royal  liousehold,  and  captain  of  the 
island  of  Tercera,  wherein  he  undtTtakes  to  go,  at  his  own  ex|)er«.se,  in 
quest  of  an  islanil  or  inlands,  or  Terra  Kirnia,  supposed  to  be  tlie  island 
of  the  S<!ven  (Mties,  on  condition  of  having  jurisdiction  over  the  same  for 
himself  ami  his  heirs,  allowing  omi-teiith  of  the  revenues  to  the  king.  This 
Uhno.  finding  the  expedition  above  his  capacity,  associated  one  .Juan 
Alfonso  d(d  kstrcito  in  the  enteriirise.  They  were  bound  to  be  ready  to 
sail  with  two  cjiravels  in  the  month  of  March,  1487.^  The  fate  of  their 
rnterprise  is  unknown. 

The  name  of  St.  Hrandan.  or  IJorondon.  given  to  this  imaginary  island 
from  time  immemorial,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Seotcli  abbot,  who 
tlourisbcd  in  the  sixth  century,  and  who  is  called  sometimes  by  the  fore- 
);oing  appellations,  sometimes  St.  Blandano,  or  St.  IMandauus.  In  the 
iMartyrology  of  the  order  of  St.  Augusiiue,  he  is  said  to  have  Icu  the 
patriarch  of  tlu'ce  thousand  monks.  About  the  middle  of  tlie  sixth  cen- 
tury he  accompanied  his  disciple,  St.  Maclovio,  or  St.  Malo,  in  search  of 
certain  islands  pos»i>ssing  the  tlelights  of  paradi.se,  which  tliey  were  told 
existed  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  wert!  inhabited  by  infidels.  These 
most  adventurous  saints-errant  wandered  for  a  long  time  upon  the  ocean, 
and  at  length  landed  upon  an  island  called  Ima.  Here  St.  Malo  found 
the  body  of  a  giant  lying  in  ",  ocpulchre.  He  resuscitated  him,  and  had 
much  interesting  conversation  with  him,  the  giant  informing  him  that  the 
iuliabitants  of  that  island  had  some  notions  of  the  Trinity,  and,  more- 
over, giving  him  a  gratifying  account  of  the  torments  which  Jews  and 
I'.ag.ans  suffered  in  the  infernal  regions.  Finding  the  giant  so  docile  and 
reasonable,  St.  Malo  exp(umded  to  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, converted  him,  and  baptized  him  by  the  name  of  Mildum.  The 
giant,  however,  either  through  weariness  of  life  or  eagerness  to  enjoy  the 

>  Feyjoo,  Thcairo  Ciition,  torn.  iv.  d.  10,  §  2',l. 

»  Lit),  iv.  lie  111  ClMMci'laria  (lei  IJcy  I  >n.  .Iiiiiii  II.,  f(il.  101. 

"  Tone  di)  I'uiiiLKJ.     l.iL).  dan  VlhaK,  f.  IIU. 
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benelUs  of  his  oonvorsion,  bogpcd  poniiission,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days 
to  die  aijiiin,  wliich  was  j^raiitcd  him. 

Accordinj,'  to  iirjollicraccomit,  I  In-  i^iant  told  tlioin  lie  Itiicw  of  an  isl.uid 
in  tlie  ocean,  dclfndcd  l»y  walls  of  l)iirnish(Ml  yold,  ho  rcsplcndtMit  tliat 
they  shone  like  cryslal,  l>nt  to  which  there  was  no  entrance.  At  tlnir 
request  he  undertoolt  to  ;^uiile  them  to  it,  and  taking  the  cable  of  tjicir 
ship,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  lie  hail  not  procticded  far,  Iiowcvit. 
when  a  tempest  rose,  and  obliged  them  all  to  return,  and  shortly  after  tin' 
giant  died.'  A  third  legtmd  makes  the  saint  pray  to  heaven  on  Kasicr 
day,  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  find  land  where  tliey  may  celel)rale  ilie 
olHces  of  religion  with  becoming  stJite.  An  island  immediately  appoiirs, 
on  which  they  land,  perform  a  solemn  mass  and  I  be;  sacm.ment  of  ilio 
Eucharist;  after  which,  re-embarking  and  making  sail,  they  behold  totlitir 
astonishment  the  sui)posed  island  suddenly  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
being  nothing  else  than  a  monstrous  whale.''  Wlu-n  th((  riunor  circulatcil 
of  tn  island  seen  from  the  Canaries,  whicli  always  eluded  th»^  search,  tliu 
lege  ids  of  St.  Urandan  were  reviveil,  and  apiilied  to  this  unapi)roacliat)le 
land.  We  are  told,  also,  that  there  was  an  ancietit  Latin  manuscript  in 
the  archives  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  (Jrand  ('anary,  in  which  the 
adventures  of  tlu'se  saints  wtsre  recorded.  Through  carelessness,  how- 
ever, this  manuscript  has  disappeared.^  .Some  have  maintained  that  iliia 
island  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  the  same  niiintioned  by  I'Lolcmy 
among  tlie  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands,  by  the  names  of  A|>rosilus.<  or 
the  Inaccessible;  and  which,  according  to  friar  Diego  I'hilipo  in  his  liook 
on  the  Inciirnation  of  Christ,  shows  that  it  possessed  the  same  (piality  in 
ancient  times  of  deluding  the  eye  and  being  luiattainable  to  the  feet  of 
mortals.''  Hutwliatever  l)elief  the  ancients  may  have  had  on  this  subject, 
it  is  certain  that  it  took  a  strong  hold  on  the  fai'h  of  the  moderns  during 
the  prevalent  rage  for  liscovery;  nor  did  it  lack  abundant  testimonials. 
Don  .Joseph  dc  Viera  y  Clavijo  says,  there  never  was  a  more  (litliciill 
paradox  nor  problem  in  the  science  of  geography;  since  to  atlirni  the  ex- 
istence of  this  island  is  to  trample  upon  soinid  criticism,  judgment,  ami 
reason;  and  to  deny  it  one  must  abandon  tradition  and  ex])(M'ience,  and 
suppose  that  many  persons  of  credit  hail  not  the  i>roper  use  of  their  senses." 

The  belief  in  this  island  has  continued  long  since  the  time  of  Col'un- 
bus.  It  was  rei)eatedly  seen,  and  by  various  persons  at  a  time,  always  in 
the  same  place  and  of  tlie  same  form.  In  1021)  an  expedition  set  otV  for 
the  ('anaries  in  quest  of  it,  commanded  by  Fernando  de  Troya  ami  Fer- 
nando Alvarez.  They  cruised  in  the  wonted  direction,  but  in  vain,  ami 
their  failure  ought  to  have  undeceived  the  public.  "  The  i)liantasni  of 
the  island,  however,"  says  Viera,  "  had  such  a  secret  enchantment  fm  all 
who  beheld  it,  that  tlie  jmblic  preferred  doubting  the  gooii  conduct  of  the 
explorers,  than  their  own  senses."  In  l.^iTO  the  aiipearances  were  so  re- 
peated and  clear  that  there  was  a  univ(!rs.tl  fever  of  curiosity  awakeiied 
among  the  people  of  the  Canaries,  and  if.  was  determined  to  send  forlli 
another  expedition. 

That  they  might  not  appear  to  act  upon  light  grounds,  an  exact  inves- 
tigation was  previously  made  of  all  the  persons  of  talent  and  rreilihilily 
who  had  seen  these  apparitions  of  land,  or  who  had  other  pioofs  of  ilH 
existence. 
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Alonzo  de  Espinosa,  governor  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  accordinely  made 
a  report,  In  whicli  more  than  one  iiundred  witnesses,  several  of  them  ner- 
Bons  of  the  lii(;liest  respectability,  deposed  tliat  tliey  liad  beheld  tlie  un- 
known island  about  forty  leagues  to  the  north-west  of  Ferro-  that  thev 
had  contemplated  it  witii  calmness  and  certainty,  and  had  seen  the  sun 
set  l)ehind  one  of  its  points. 

Testimonials  of  still  greater  force  came  from  the  islands  of  I'almaand 
Toncriffe.  Thoro  W(!re  certain  rortuguese  who  atHrmed  that,  being  driven 
about  by  a  tempest,  thoy  had  come  upon  the  island  of  St.  Horondon 
Pedro  Velio,  who  was  the  pilot  of  the  vessel,  allirmed  that,  liavinc 
anchored  In  a  bay,  he  landed  witli  several  of  the  crew.  They  drank  fresli 
water  in  a  brook,  and  beludd  in  tlie  sand  the  print  of  footsteps,  doable 
the  size  of  those  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  distance  between  them  was 
In  proportion.  They  fcimd  a  cross  nailed  to  a  neicchboring  tree;  near  to 
whicli  were  three  stones  placed  In  form  of  a  triangle,  with  signs  of  tire 
having  been  made  among  them,  probably  to  cook  shell-fish.  Jiaving  seen 
nuich  cattle  and  slieep  grazing  in  the  neighl)oriiood,  two  of  their  party 
armed  witli  lances  wont  into  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  tliem.  The  night 
wiisii|>i)n)achin^,  Ihcheavcsnsliegan  to  lower,  and  a  harsh  wind  arose. 
The  jieople  on  board  tlie  slilp  cried  out  that  she  was  dragging  her  anchor, 
whereiii>on  Velio  entered  the!  boat  and  hurried  on  board.  In  an  Instant 
they  lost  sight  of  laml,  being  as  it  were  swept  away  in  the  hurricane. 
When  the  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  sea  and  sky  were  again  serene, 
they  seandied  In  vain  for  the  Island;  not  a  trace  of  It  was  to  be  seen,  and 
they  had  to  pursue  their  voyage,  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  two  compan- 
ions who  had  been  abandoned  in  the  wood.^ 

A  hiarned  licentiate,  Pedro  Ortiz  de  Funez,  inquisitor  of  the  Grand 
(-'anary,  wliile  on  a  visit  at  TenerltTe,  summoned  several  persons  before 
him,  who  testified  having  se(>n  the  island.  Among  them  was  one  Marcos 
Verde,  a  man  well  known  In  those  parts.  Ife  stated  that  In  returning 
from  Harbaryand  arriving  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canaries,  he  beheld 
land,  which,  according  to  his  maps  and  calculations,  could  not  be  any  of 
the  known  Islands.  He  voncliided  it  to  be  the  far-famed  St.  Borondon. 
Overjoyed  at  having  discovered  this  land  of  mystery,  he  coasted  along 
its  sptdl-bound  shores  until  he  anchored  in  a  beautiful  harbor  formed  by 
the  mouth  of  a  mountain  ravine.  Here  he  landed  with  several  of  his 
crew.  It  was  now,  he  :  aiil,  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria,  or  of  vespers. 
The  sun  being  set,  the  shadows  began  to  spread  over  the  land.  The 
voyagers  having  separated,  wandered  about  in  different  directions,  until 
out  of  hearing  of  each  other's  shouts.  Those  on  board,  seeing  the  night 
!i])proachlng,  made  signal  to  summon  back  tlie  wanderers  to  the  slilp. 
They  re-embarked,  Intending  to  resume  their  Investigations  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Scarcely  were  they  on  board,  however,  when  a  whirlwind  came 
rushing  down  the  ravine  with  such  violence  as  to  drag  the  vessel  from  her 
anchor  and  hurry  her  out  to  sea,  and  they  never  saw  any  thing  more  of 
this  hldd(m  and  Inhospltalile  Island. 

Another  tt'stlmoiiy  remains  on  record  in  manuscript  of  one  Abrcu 
Oalliulo;  but  whether  taken  at  tills  time  does  not  appear.  It  was  f'.at  of 
a  French  adventurer,  wlio,  many  years  before,  nuiking  a  voyage  a.nong 
tlie  ('anarles,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  wlilcli  carried  away  his 
masts.  At  length  the  furious  winds  drove  him  to  the  shores  of  an  un- 
known Island  covered  with  stately  trees.  Here  he  landed  with  part  of  his 
crew,  and  choosing  a  tree  proper  for  a  mast,  cut  It  down,  and  began  to 
shape  it  for  his  purpose.     Tlie  guardian  i>ower  of  the  island,  however, 
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rpsontpd  as  nsnal  thi«  Invasion  of  his  forbidden  Mioros,  Thf  lifatom 
us^uincd  :i  diirli  mid  llirciitciiiiii;  iis|i*-ct ;  tlit;  iii^iit  was  npiiniiichiiit;,  and 
llu>  niariiKTs,  I'ciirjni;  soiiif  iiMpcMdiiii;  evil,  iilKiiiduni'd  ilit-ir  liilior  hikI  i,.. 
turned  on  Ixmrd.  'I'lu'v  wt-rt-  Imrni'  iiway  ;is  iisiial  Irotn  llio  (.'o.isl,  ami  \\n> 
next  day  arriv<'d  at  tli<>  Island  of  Palnia.  * 

'I'lic  mass  of  tcsiiiiKiny  collfctt'd  liy  «)tli('ial  antliority  in  l.'»7()  si'iini>i| 
80  satisfactory  I liat  anotlicr  exinviition  was  lillod  out  in  tho  sanii>  yiar 
in  till'  island  of  ralnia.  It  was  coniniaiuli'd  \>y  Firnando  dc  Viiliilxi 
los,  rt'2!iiior  of  tin*  island,  but  was  cfinally  friiilli\ss  witli  tlio  prcci'il 
ini,'.  St.  iJorondon  sccnit'd  disposed  only  to  tantali/.o  llio  world  will, 
distant  and  scrcrM'  ijliinpst's  of  Ids  idt-ai  paradise,  or  to  reveal  il  amid 
atorins  to  lenipesl-lo.-iseil  mariners,  luit  to  iiide  it  completely  fromtiic  view 
of  all  who  diligently  soiiyhl  it.  Stil'  tiie  people  of  i'alina  adliireil  td 
their  favorite  chinu'ra.  'riiirty-fonr  years  afterward,  in  If'iO."),  they  smt 
another  ship  on  the  ipiest,  connnani'  d  l)y  (iaspar  F'erez  de  Aeosta,  an 
accomplisliod  pdot,  accompanied  Ity  ihe  padre  Loren/.o  I'inedo,  a  lioly 
Franciscan  friar,  sltilled  in  natural  science.  .St.  IJorondon,  Ii()\m\,i, 
refused  to  reveal  his  island  to  either  monU  or  mariner.  Afl<'r  criiisiii!» 
aliout  in  ev('ry  direction,  soiindiii!;,  oliservint;  the  skies,  the  clouils.  tlm 
winds,  every  thin;;  that  could  furnish  indications,  they  returned  witlioiil 
having:  seen  any  tliin;;  to  aiithori/.e  a  hope. 

Upward  of  a  century  now  elapsed  without  any  new  atteini)t  to  seek 
this  fairy  island.  Kvcry  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  the  pidtlic  mind  was 
aiiitaled  liy  fresh  reports  of  its  havini,'  lieeii  seen  Lemons  ami  otlicr 
fruits,  and  the  i^reen  hranchi's  of  trees  which  floated  to  the  shores  of 
Goniera  and  K; no,  wci>'  pronounced  to  l)e  from  the  enchanted  f^iovcs 
of  .St.  liorondon.  At  length,  in  1721,  the  pnltlio  infatuation  a^^ain  rose  to 
.such  a  height  that  a  fourth  expedition  was  sent,  connnaiKlcd  iiy  Don 
<iasi)ar  Dominiruez,  a  man  of  probity  and  talent.  As  this  was  an  expedi- 
tion of  solemn  and  mysterious  import,  he  had  two  holy  friars  as  apost(dic;<l 
chaplains.  Tliey  niaile  sail  from  the  island  of  'renerifl'i!  toward  tlit;  end 
of  (Jetober,  leaviiiLj  the  poi>ulace  in  an  indescribalile  stat(;  of  anxious 
curiosity  min^lcii  with  superstition.  Tlie  .ship,  however,  returned  from 
its  eriiise  as  unsuccessful  as  all  its  predecessors. 

We  have  no  account  of  any  expedition  beim;  since  undertaken,  thou!,'li 
the  island  still  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  speculation,  and  occasionally 
to  reveal  its  shadowy  mountains  to  the  eyes  of  favored  individuals.  In  a 
letter  written  from  the  island  of  (Joniera,  n'V.',  by  a  Franciscan  monk,  to 
one  of  his  friends,  he  relates  bavin;;  seen  it  from  the  village  of  Alaxcio 
at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  third  of  May.  It  ap|>eared  to  consist  of  two 
lofty  mountains,  with  a  dee|»  valley  between;  and  on  contemplalin;;  it 
with  a  telescope,  the  valley  or  ravine  appeared  to  be  (illed  with  trees.  He 
summoned  the  curate  Antonio  .foseph  Manriqiie,  and  upwards  of  forty 
other  persons,  all  of  whom  l)eheld  it  plainly.''' 

Nor  is  this  island  delineated  merely  in  ancient  maps  of  the  time  of 
Columbus.  It  is  laid  down  as  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  in  a  French  map 
published  in  17()4:  and  Mons.  Gautier,  in  a  geou;raphical  chart,  annexed 
to  his  Ob.servations  on  Natiiral  History,  published  in  1755,  places  it  five 
degrees  to  tht;  west  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  in  the  2yth  deg.  of  N.  lati- 
tude.' 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  existing  relative  to  the  island  of  St.  Bran- 
dan.  Its  reality  was  for  a  longtime  a  matter  of  firm  belit'f.  It  was  in  vain 
that  rep«;ated  voyage    and  investigations  proved  its  non-existence;  the 
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bllr.  ifter  trylnR  all  kinds  of  sophistry,  took  rof n^o  in  the  snpornatiiral 

defend  l..eir  favoritt!  chimera.     'I'liey  maintained  ilial  it  was  renderci 

"  '     to   mortals  liy  Divine   I'rovii' 


to 

Inueeessilile  lo  moriais  ny  uivine  I'rovidence,  or  iiy  iliaiiolical  manic 
Most  inclined  to  111'-  former.  All  kimU,  uf  extravai;a"ni  fancies  were  in- 
(lulled  concernin.u;  it,' some  confounded  it  witli  the'  tallied  islaml  of  iho 
Seven  Cities  situated  somewhere  in  (he  bosom  of  the  oee:in,  where  in  old 
timtts  seven  bishops  and  tlieir  followers  had  taken  refuse  troin  tiie  Moors. 
Jjoineof  the  l'ortUf,Miese  imaj;ined  it  to  be  the  ahoile  ol  llieir  h)st  Kiniit 
ISehasliaii.  'I'lie  Spaniards  pretended  Ihat  Itoderiek,  the  la.-t  of  their 
(Jolhic  kiuRs,  had  lh>d  thilher  from  the  Mo;»rs  after  the  disiisirous  battle 
of  the  Guada'ete.  Others  su<;;,'esled  that  it  niii^ht  he  Die  seat  of  the  tcr- 
reslrial  pa'-adise.  liie  place  wtiere  Kiioch  and  Klijali  remained  in  a  state  of 
bles.sedpjss  until  the  final  day;  and  that  it  was  inade  at  tiiiM.'s  apparent  to 
llie  eyes,  but  invisible  to  the  search  of  mortals,  roelry,  it  is  said,  has 
owed  to  this  '  pular  belief  one  of  its  beautiful  lid  ions,  and  the  garden  of 
Arinida,  win  ic  Hinaldo  was  detained  ('nchaiited,  and  which  Tasso  places 
in  oiHi  of  the  Canary  Islands,  Las  lieeii  identilied  wilh  the  iinaKinary  Si. 
liorondon.'' 

'I"h«!  learned  father  Feyjoo''  has  ijiven  a  philosophical  solution  to  thlH 
peopraphical  problem.  II<>  attributes  all  these  appearances,  which  hav« 
t)cen  so  numerous,  and  sowed  aulheiii  icaled  as  not  loailmit  of  doubt,  lo 
certain  atmospherical  deceptions,  like  that  of  the  Fata  iMoii,'ana,  seen  at 
limes  ill  tli(!  .Straits  of  Messina,  where  the  city  of  i;eL;!j;ioand  ilssiiriound- 
niiieoiintry  is  relleeteil  in  the  air  above  the  neii,'hbi>rini,' sea:  a  phenoine- 
noii  which  has  likewise  been  witnessed  in  front  of  tlie  eily  of  Marseilles. 
As  lo  tiie  tales  of  the  mariners  who  liad  landed  on  these  forbidden  shores, 
and  betiii  hurried  thence  in  whirlwinds  and  tempests,  he  considers  them 
as  mere  fabncalions. 

As  the  populace,  liow(>ver,  reluclanlly  ;;ive  up  any  tliinii  that  partakes 
of  the  niarvelloiis  and  mysterious,  and  as  Hit!  same  atmospherical  phe- 
nomena, winch  lirst  umvi;  iiirtli  lo  the  iliusiuii,  may  still  continue,  it  is  not 
iiiiprobiihle  that  a  Ijclief  in  llie  island  of  St  lirandan  may  slill  (>xist  amon){ 
tlie  ifiiiorant  and  ereduloiis  of  the  Canaries,  and  that  they  at  limes  heliold 
its  fairy  tuountaius  rising  above  thu  distant  horizon  of  the  Atlantic. 


No.  XXVI. 

THE  ISLAND  OK  TIIE  SKVEN  CITIES. 

One  0*  the  popular  traditions  coucernini;  the  ocean,  which  were  ctir- 
rent  during  the  time  of  Columbus,  was  that  of  the  Island  of  the  Seven 
Cities  II  was  recorded  in  an  ancient  legend,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Spain  and  Portugal  by  tlu;  Moors,  when  the  inhabitants  fled 
in  every  direction  to  escape  from  slavery,  seven  bishops,  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  their  people,  took  shipping  and  abandoned  themselves 
to  their  fate,  on  the  high  seas.  After  tossing  about  for  some  time  they 
landed  on  an  imknown  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Here  the  bish- 
ops burned  the  ships,  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  thrir  followers,  and 
founded  seven  cities.  Various  pilots  of  Portugal,  it  was  ..aid,  had  reached 
tiiat  island  at  different  times,  but  had  never  retu  ned  to  give  any  infor- 
mation concerning  it,  having  been  detained,  according  to  subsequent  ac- 
counts, by  the  successors  of  the  bishops  lo  prevent  pursuit.    At  length, 


»  Yk>ra,  UJit.  U\.  (.'an.  torn.  I.  cap.  i^.  *  Viera,  ubi  MUp. 

*  Tbvatru  (JrUico,  tuin.  Iv.  d.  s. 
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according  to  common  report,  at  the  time  tliat  Prince  Henry  of  Portug* 
was  prosecuting  his  discoveries,  several  seafaring  men  presented  tl\eni- 
selves  one  day  before  him,  and  stated  that  they  had  just  rfjlurned  from  a 
royage,  in  the  course  of  which  they  had  landed  upon  this  island.  The 
Inhabitants,  they  said,  spoke  their  language,  and  carried  them  immodi- 
ately  to  church,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  Catholics,  and  were  rojoicfid 
at  finding  them  of  the  true  faith.  They  then  made  earnest  inquiries,  to 
know  whether  the  Moors  still  retained  possession  of  iSpain  and  Portugal. 
While  part  of  the  crew  were  at  church,  the  rest  gathered  sand  on  the 
shore  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  found  to  their  surprise  that  one- 
third  of  it  was  gold.  The  islanders  were  aiixious  that  the  crew  should 
remain  with  them  a  few  days,  until  the  return  of  their  governor,  who  was 
absent;  but  the  mariners,  afraid  of  being  dffained,  embarked  and  made 
sail.  JSuch  was  the  story  they  told  to  Prli.^j  Henry,  hoping  to  receive 
reward  for  their  intelligence.  The  prince  expressed  displeasure  at  their 
hasty  departure  from  the  island,  and  ordered  them  to  return  and  procure 
further  niformation;  but  the  men,  apprehensive,  no  doubt,  of  having  the 
falsehood  of  their  tale  discovered,  made  their  escape,  and  nothing  iuore 
was  heard  of  them.^ 

This  story  had  much  currency.  The  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities  was 
identified  with  the  island  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  having  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  put  down  in  the  early  maps,  about 
the  time  of  Columbus,  under  the  name  of  Antilla. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  New  Spain,  repoits  were  brought  to 
nispaniola  of  the  civilization  of  the  country:  that  the  people  wore  cloth- 
ing: that  their  houses  and  temples  were  solid,  spacious,  and  often  mag- 
nificent; and  that  crosses  were  occasionally  found  among  them.  Juiiii 
de  Grivalja,  being  despatched  to  explore  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  reported 
that  in  sailing  along  it  he  beheld,  with  great  wond<'r,  stately  and  licau- 
tiful  edifices  of  lime  and  stone,  .and  many  high  towers  that  shone  .at  a 
distance.'''  For  a  time  the  old  tradition  of  tlie  Seven  Cities  was  revived, 
and  many  thought  that  they  were  to  Ih;  found  in  the  same  part  of  New 
Spain. 

No.  XXVIi. 

DISCOVERY  or  THE  ISLAND  OP  MADEIHA. 

The  discovery  of  Madeira  by  Macham  rests  principally  upon  the  au- 
thority of  P'rancisco  Alcaforado,  an  es(|uire  of  Prince  Henry  of  I'ortus^ai, 
who  composed  an  account  of  it  for  tha^  prince.  It  doi's  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  much  faith  among  Portuguese  historians.  No  meiitiim  is 
made  <jf  it  in  Barios;  he  attributes  the  first  discovery  of  the  island  to 
Juan  Gonzales  and  Tristram  Vaz,  who  he  said  descried  it  from  I'orto 
Santo,  resembling  a  cloud  on  the  horizon.^ 

The  abbe  Provost,  however,  in  his  general  history  of  voyages,  vol.  (5, 
seems  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  account  of  Alcaforado.  "  It  vsas 
composed,"  he  observes,  "at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  \nM'\c 
would  have  exposed  the  least  falsities;  and  no  one  was  nionjcajKibh'  than 
Alcaforado  of  giving  an  exact  detail  of  this  event,  since  he  was  of  the 
number  of  those  who  assisted  at  the  seconil  discovery."     The  narrative, 


'  HlHt.  del  Almirante,  can.  10. 
'  TorquemadB  Moniirfjiiia  Indiana,  lib.  Iv. 
Oreforio  Uarcia,  lih.  iv.  cap.  20. 

*  Barron,  Agiit,  decad.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  'i 
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A8  originally  written,  was  overcharged  with  ornaments  and  digressions. 
It  was  translated  into  Frencli  and  published  in  Paris  in  1671.  The  French 
translator  liad  retrenclied  tlie  ornami^nts,  but  scrupulously  retained  the 
facts.  The  story,  however,  is  cherished  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  where 
a  painting  in  illustration  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  Tlie  following  is 
the  purport  of  the  French  translation:  I  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure the  original  of  Alcaforado. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  a  young  man  of 
great  courage  and  talent,  named  Robert  Macham,  fell  in  love  with  a  young 
lady  of  rare  beauty,  of  the  name  of  Anne  Dorset.  She  was  his  superior 
in  birth,  and  of  a  proud  and  aristocratic  family;  but  the  merit  of  Machaia 
gained  him  the  preference  over  all  liis  rivals.  The  family  of  the  young 
lady,  to  prevent  her  making  an  inferior  alliance,  obtained  an  order  from 
the  king  to  have  Macham  arrested  and  confined,  until  by  arbitrary  means 
they  married  his  mistress  to  a  man  of  quality.  As  soon  as  tlie  nuptials 
were  celebrated,  the  nobleman  conducted  his  beautiful  and  afflicted  bride 
to  his  seat  near  Bristol.  Macham  was  now  restored  to  liberty.  Indignant 
at  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered,  and  certain  of  the  affections  of  his  mistress, 
he  prevailed  upon  several  friends  to  assist  him  in  a  project  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  love  and  his  revenge.  They  followed  hard  on  the  traces  of 
the  new-married  couple  to  Bristol.  One  of  the  friends  obtained  an  in- 
troduction into  the  family  of  the  nobleman  in  quality  of  a  groom.  He 
found  the  young  bride  full  of  tender  recollections  of  her  lover,  and  of 
dislike  to  the  husband  thus  forced  upon  her.  Through  the  means  of  this 
friend,  Macham  had  several  communications  with  her,  and  concerted 
moans  for  their  escape  to  France,  where  they  might  enjoy  their  mutual 
iove  unmolested. 

When  all  things  were  prepared,  the  young  lady  rode  out  one  day,  ac- 
companied only  by  the  fictitious  groom,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  air. 
No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  of  the  house  than  they  galloped  to  an 
appointed  place  on  the  shore  of  the  channel,  where  a  boat  awaited  them. 
They  were  conveyed  on  board  a  vessel,  which  lay  with  anchor  a-trip  and 
sails  unfurled,  ready  to  put  to  sea.  Here  the  lovers  were  once  more  united. 
Fearful  of  pursuit,  the  ship  immediately  weighed  anchor;  they  made  their 
way  rai)idly  along  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  Macham  anticipated  the 
triumi)h  of  soon  landing  with  his  beautiful  prize  on  the  shores  of  gay 
and  gallant  France.  Unfortunately  an  adverse  and  stormy  wind  arose  in 
the  night;  at  daybreak  they  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of  land.  The 
mariners  were  ignorant  and  inexperienced;  tliey  knew  nothing  of  the  com- 
pass, and  it  was  a  time  when  men  were  unaccustomed  to  traverse  the 
high  seas.  For  thirteen  days  the  lovers  were  driven  about  on  a  tempest- 
u(>us  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  The  fugitive  bride  was 
filled  with  terror  and  remorse,  and  looked  upon  this  uproar  of  the  elements 
as  tlie  anger  of  Heaven  directed  against  her.  All  the  efforts  of  her  lover 
could  not  remove  from  her  mind  a  dismal  presage  of  some  approaching 
catastrophe. 

At  length  the  tempest  subsided.  On  the  fcmrteenth  day,  at  dawn,  the 
mariners  perceived  what  appeanul  to  be  a  tuft  of  wooti  rising  out  of 
the  sea.  They  joyfully  st(>ered  for  it,  supposing  it  to  be  an  island.  They 
were  not  mistaken.  As  they  drew  near,  the  rising  sun  shone  upon  noble 
forests,  the  trees  of  which  were  of  a  kind  unknown  to  them.  Flights  of 
birds  also  came  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  perched  upon  the  yards  and 
rigging,  without  any  signs  of  fear.  The  boat  was  sent  on  shore  to  recon- 
noitre, and  soon  returned  with  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
tliat  Macham  determined  to  take  his  drooping  companion  to  tlie  land,  in 
hopes  her  heallU  aud  spirits  might  be  restored  by  refreshment  and  repose, 
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They  wern  aRCompanled  on  shore  by  tl  a  faithful  friends  who  had  assisted 
in  their  fliglit.     Tlie  mariners  nuuaiiuMt    ii  Imard  to  Ruani  tlio  ship, 

Tlie  country  was  indeeii  dt'liyhtful.  Tlie  forests  were  stately  and  mag- 
nificent; tliere  wore  trees  laden  witli  excellent  fruits,  otliers  wilh  aroiuatic 
■"' '  "rs;  the  waters  were  cool  and  limpid,  the  sky  was  serene,  and  there 
rvrt„  l)ahny  sweetness  in  the  air.  The  animals  they  met  with  siiowid 
no  signs  of  alarm  or  ferocity,  from  whicli  they  concluded  that  the  island 
was  uninliabited.  On  penetratiuLC  a  little  distance  they  found  a  shelterc  I 
meadow,  the  green  bosom  of  wliicli  was  bordered  by  launds  and  refnislicei 
by  a  mountain  brook  whicli  ran  sparkling  over  i)ebbles.  In  theccntie 
was  a  majestic  tree,  tlie  wide  branches  of  which  afforded  shade  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Here  Macham  had  bowers  constructed  and  dcterniined 
to  pass  a  few  days,  hoping  that  tlie  sweetness  of  the  country  and  the 
serene  trau(iuillity  of  this  delightful  solitude  would  nicruit  the  droopiiij;; 
health  and  spirits  of  his  com])anion.  Tliree  days,  however,  had  scarcely 
passed  when  a  violent  storm  arose  from  tlie  north-east,  and  raged  all 
night  over  tlie  island.  On  the  succeisdlng  morning  Macliam  repaired  to 
the  sea-side,  but  nothing  of  his  ship  was  to  be  seen,  and  he  concluded 
that  it  had  foundered  in  the  tempest. 

Consternation  fell  upon  the  little  b.ind,  tlius  left  in  an  uninhaMfi'd 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The  blow  fell  most  s('v<'rc!y  on  the 
timid  and  repentant  bride.  She  reproached  herself  witli  being  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfortunes,  and  from  the  lirst,  bad  been  haunted  liy  dismal 
forebodings.  She  now  considered  them  about  to  bi;  aceoniplisiied,  aiiil 
her  horror  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  her  of  speech;  she  «;xpiied  in  three 
days  without  uttering  a  word. 

Macham  was  struck  with  despair  at  beholding  tlie  tragical  end  of  this 
tender  and  beautiful  being,  ile  a|)biaided  himself,  in  the  transports  of 
his  grief,  with  tearing  her  from  her  borne,  her  country,  and  her  frieutls, 
to  perish  upon  a  savage  coast.  .Ml  the  eirorls  of  bis  ennipiMiioiis  to  <'oii- 
8ole  him  were  in  vain.  He  died  within  live  days,  bioken-heiuted;  lieg- 
cing,  as  a  last  recpiest,  that  his  body  miglit  be  interred  beside  that  of 
his  mistress,  at  the  loot  of  a  rustic  altar  which  they  had  eii'cled  under 
the  great  tree.  They  set  up  a  large  wooden  cross  on  the  siiot,  ou 
which  was  i)laceil  an  inscription  writU'ii  by  Macham  himself,  relating  in 
a  few  words  his  piieous  adventure,  and  praying  any  ('bristians  who  miuht 
arrive  there  to  build  a  chapel  in  tlie  place  dedicated  to  ,Jesus  the 
Saviour. 

After  the  deatli  of  their  commander,  his  followers  consulted  about 
means  to  escape  from  the  island.  The  ship's  boat  remiiined  on  the  shore. 
They  repaired  it  and  imt  it  in  a  state  to  bear  a  voyage,  and  then  made 
sail,  intending  to  return  to  England.  Ignorant  of  their  situation,  and 
Ccvrried  about  by  the  winds,  they  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
where,  their  boat  being  shattered  u|)on  the  rocks,  they  were  captured  hy 
the  Moors  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here  they  understood  thai  their  ship 
had  shared  the  same  fate,  having  been  driven  from  her  anchorage  in  the 
tempest,  and  carried  to  the  same  inhospitable  coast,  where  all  her  crew 
were  made  prisoners. 

The  jirisons  of  Morocco  were  in  those  days  filled  with  captives  of  all 
nations,  taken  by  their  cruisers.  Here  the  English  prisoners  met  wiili 
an  experienced  pilot,  a  Spaniard  of  Seville,  named  Juan  de  Morales. 
He  listened  to  their  story  with  great  interest;  imjuired  into  the  situ- 
ation and  description  of  the  island  they  had  discovered;  and,  subse- 
quently, on  his  redemi)tion  from  j)rison,  communicated  the  circumstances, 
it  is  said,  to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 

There  is  a,  dil&cuity  iu  tlie  above  uarrative  of  Akafprado  in  recoaciliotf 
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dates.  The  voyage  is  said  to  have  taken  place  dnrb-x^  the  reic^n  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  which  commenced  in  1:127  and  ended  in  i;;7S.  Morales,  to 
whom  the  P^nslish  communicated  their  voynso,  is  said  to  have  hcen  in 
the  service  of  the  J'ortuguese,  in  the  second  discovery  of  Madeira,  in  j41« 
and  1420.  Even  if  the  voyage  and  imprisoiinieut  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  year  of  King  Edward's  reign,  this  leaves  a  space  of  forty  years. 

llakluyt  gives  an  account  of  the  same  voya'^e,  taken  from  Antonio 
Gidvano.  He  varies  in  certain  particulars.  It  happened,  he  says,  in  the 
year  Jo44,  in  the  time  of  I'eter  IV.  of  Aragon.  ilacliam  cast  anchor 
u  a  hay  since  callinl  afti^r  him  Machio. 

The  lady  Ixdng  ill,  he  to(dc  her  on  shore,  accompanied  hy  some  (>f 
his  friends,  and  the  ships  sailed  without  them.  After  the  dciith  of  t'r 
lady,  Maeham  madi!  a  canoe  out  of  a  trei',  and  ventured  to  sea  in  it  wiui 
his  companions.  They  were  cast  njion  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  tlie. 
Moors,  considering  it  a  kind  of  luiratde,  carried  him  to  the  Icing  of  their 
country,  who  sent  him  to  the  King  of  C.istile.  In  eonsequeuee  of  the 
traditional  accounts  remaining  of  this  voyage,  Henry  II.  of  Castile  scut. 
people,  in  loUo,  to  rediscover  the  island. 

No.  XXVIII. 

LAS  CASAS. 

Bautuot.omkw  Las  Casas,  IJishop  of  Chiapa,  so  often  cited  in  all 
histories  of  the  New  World,  was  horn  at  Seville  in  1474,  and  was  of 
Fieneh  extraction.  The  family  name  was  ('asaus.  'J'lie  first  of  the 
iiimie  who  appeared  in  Sjiain  served  under  the  standard  of  EtM'dinand 
111.,  surnamed  the  Saint,  in  his  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Andalusia, 
lie  was  at  the  taking  of  Seville  from  tiie  Moors,  when  he  was  rewarded 
l)v  till!  king,  and  received  pernussion  to  estaldish  himself  there.  His 
di'scendaius  enjoyed  the  prerogatives  of  nohility,  and  supiiresscd  the 
Idler  H  in  their  name,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Spanish  tongue. 

Antonio,  the  father  of  IJartholomew,  went  to  llispuniola  with  C.'ohu  i- 
Ims  in  14'.).'!,  and  returned  rich  to  Si^ville  in  14U8.1  It  has  lieen  stiiird 
hy  one  of  the  hiograpliers  of  liartholomew  Las  Casas,  that  he  accompa- 
nied Cohunhus  in  his  third  voyage  in  14'.ts,  and  retm-ned  with  him  in 
l.")0l).2  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  lie  was,  during  that  time,  comeiel- 
ing  his  <'dueation  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  instructed  in  Latin,  dialec- 
tic's, logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  physics,  after  the  supposed  methoil 
and  system  of  Aristotle.  While  at  the  muversity.  he  had,  as  a  servant, 
an  Indian  slave,  given  liim  hy  his  father,  who  had  received  him  from 
Columhus.  Whe'n  Isabella,  in  her  transport  of  viituous  indigualion, 
ordered  the  Indian  slaves  to  he  sent  hack  to  their  country,  this  one 
was  taken  from  Las  Casas.  The  young  man  was  aroused  hy  the  cir- 
cunistance,  and,  on  considering  the  nature  of  the  ease,  hecame  iutlamed 
with  a  zeal  in  favor  of  the  unhappy  Indians,  which  never  cooled  through- 
out  along  and  active  life.  It  was  excited  to  tenfold  f';rvor,  when,  at 
about  the  age  of  twenty-eight  vears,  he  accompanied  the  commander 
()  ando  to  Ilispaniola  in  \M2,  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  ninny  of  the 
cruel  scenes  which  took  place  luider  his  administration.  TIk;  wliolj  of 
his  future  life,  a  si)aee  exceeding  sixty  years,  was  devoted  to  vindicatin,i< 
the  cause,  ami  endeavoring  to  meliorate  the  sufferings  of  the  natives. 


«  Nnviirrctc,  (\ili'c.  Vii)?:.,  lorn.  f.  ^u^.■■\^\.  \k  Wx. 

*  T.  A.  Lloiciilf,  UiuvioM  Uo  Lu»  (Jusus,  p.  xl.    I'urls,  K'H, 
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As  a  missionary,  he  traversed  the  wilderness  of  the  New  World  in  varioug 
directions,  seeking  to  convert  and  civilize  them ;  as  a  protector  and 
champion,  he  made  several  voyages  to  .Spain,  vindicated  their  \vion<'s 
before  courts  and  monarclis,  wrote  volumes  in  their  behalf,  and  exhilijiii'd 
a  zeal  and  constancy  anil  intrepidity  worthy  of  an  aiMstlc.  lie  (ijctl  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years,  and  was  buried  at  Madiid,  \n  tlm 
church  of  the  Dominican  convent  of  Atocha,  of  which  fraternity  he  was 
a  member. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  decry  the  consistency,  and  question  the 
roal  philanthropy  of  Las  Casas,  in  consequ<'nce  o.'  one  of  tlie  expedients 
to  which  he  resorted  to  relieve  the  Indians  from  the  cruel  bondage  nn- 
posed  upon  tlu^m.  This  occurred  in  1517,  when  he  arrived  in  Spain,  on 
one  of  his  missions,  to  obtain  measures  in  tlieir  favor  from  tlu;  govern- 
ment. On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  found  C'ardina!  Ximenes,  who  had  been 
left  regent  on  the  death  of  King  Ferdinand,  too  ill  to  attend  to  liis  affairs. 
He  repaired,  therefore,  to  Valladolid,  where  he  awaited  the  coining  of  the 
new  monarch  Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  afterwanl  the  Knuicror 
Charles  V.  lie  had  strong  opponents  to  encounter  in  various  persons 
high  in  authority,  who,  holding  estates  and  repartimientos  m  the  colo- 
nies, were  interested  in  the  slavery  of  the  Indians.  Among  tiiese,  and 
not  the  least  animated,  was  the  Bishop  Fonseca,  Piesident  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Indies. 

At  length  the  youthful  sovereign  arrived,  accompanied  I  y  various  Flem- 
ings of  his  court,  particularly  his  grand  chancellor,  Doctor  J  luin  de  Sei- 
vagio,  a  learned  and  upright  man,  wiiom  he  consulteil  on  all  affairs  of 
administration  and  justice.  Las  Casas  soon  iM'came  intimate  with  the 
chancellor,  and  stood  high  in  his  esteem;  hut  so  nuich  opposition  arose 
on  every  side  that  he  found  his  various  propositions  for  the  relief  of  the 
natives  but  little  attended  to.  In  his  doiii)t  and  anxiety  he  had  now  re- 
coarse  to  an  expedient  which  he  considered  as  justified  by  the  cireiiin- 
stances  of  the  case.'  The  chancellor  .Selvagio  and  other  Flemings  who 
had  accompanied  the  youthful  sovereign,  hiul  obtained  from  him,  JM'fore 
quitting  Flanders,  licenses  to  import  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  colonies;  a 
measure  which  had  recently  in  loKi  been  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  while  acting  as  regent.  The  chancellor,  who  w.as  a  humane  man, 
reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  by  a  popular  opinion  that  one  negro  coulil 
I)erform,  without  detriment  to  his  health,  the  lalxir  of  several  Indians, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  a  great  saving  of  human  suffering.  So  easy  is 
it  for  interest  to  wrap  itself  up  in  plausible  argument!  lie  might,  more- 
over, have  thought  the  welfare  of  the  Africans  but  little  affected  by  tlie 
change.  They  were  accustomed  to  slavery  in  their  own  country,  and  they 
were  said  to  thrive  in  the  New  World.  "  The  Africans,"  observes  Iler- 
rera,  "prospered  so  much  in  the  island  of  Ilispaniola,  that  it  was  tlie 
opinion  uuless  a  negro  should  happen  to  be  hanged,  he  would  never  die: 
for  as  yet  none  had  been  known  to  perish  from  infirmity.  Like  oranges, 
they  found  their  proper  soil  in  Ilispaniola,  and  it  seemed  even  more 
natural  to  them  than  their  native  Guinea."  * 

Las  Casas  finding  all  other  means  ineffectual,  endeavored  to  turn 
these  interested  views  of  the  grand  chancellor  to  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
dians.    He  proposed  that  the  Spaniards,  resident  in  the  colonies,  might 

>  Herrera  clearly  states  this  as  an  expedient  adopted  when  others  failed.  *'  Dartolomi 
de  las  Casas,  viendo  que  sua  conceptOH  hallabaiien  todas  parten  dificiiltad,  i  que  Ian 
cpiniones  que  tenia,  por  niucha  farniliaridad  que  havia  Heguido  i  grun  credlU)  con  el  Kraa 
Canclll«r,  no  podiau  babcr  ufeclo,  ae  volvio  a  otrui  expedienUi,  dbc."  —  liViCAil.  ii.  lib.  11. 
cap.  2.  V 

*  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  Ub.  U.  dwsMl.  Ui.  cap.  4.       ' 
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be  pcnnitted  to  procure  negroes  for  the  labor  of  tVe  farms  and  the 
mines,  and  other  severe  toils,  which  were  above  the  strength  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  lives  of  the  natives,  ^  Ue  evidently  considereiT  the  poor  Afri- 
cans as  little  better  than  mere  animals;  and  he  acted  like  others  on  an 
arithmetical  calculation  of  diminishing  human  misery,  l>y  substituting  one 
strong  man  for  three  or  four  of  feebltT  nature.  He,  moreovtir  esteemc' 
the  Indians  as  a  nobler  and  more  intellectual  ract;  of  beings,' and  their 
preservation  and  welfare  of  higher  importance  to  the  gcnerat  interests  o( 
iiiimanity. 

It  is  tills  expedient  of  Las  Casas  which  has  drawn  down  severe  censure 
upon  his  memory.  He  has  been  charged  with  gross  inconsistency  and 
even  with  having  originated  tliif  inhuman  traffic  in  the  New  World 
This  last  is  a  grievous  charge;  but  historical  facts  and  dates  remove 
the  original  sin  from  his  door,  and  prove  that  the  practice  existed  in  the 
colonies,  and  was  authorized  by  royal  decree,  long  before  he  took  a  part 
in  the  question. 

Las  Casas  did  not  go  to  the  New  World  until  ir>02.  By  a  royal  ordi- 
nance passed  in  1501,  negro  slaves  were  permitted  to  be  taken  there, 
provided  they  had  been  born  among  Christians.'^  By  a  letter  written  by 
Ovaiido,  dated  1503,  it  appears  that  there  were  numbers  in  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  at,  that  time,  and  L'i  entreats  that  none  more  might  be  per- 
mitted ta  be  brought. 

lu  1500  the  Spanish  government  forbade  the  Introduction  of  negro 
slaves  from  the  Levant,  or  those  brought  up  with  the  Moors;  and  stipu- 
lated that  none  should  be  taken  to  the  colonies  but  those  from  Seville, 
who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith,  that  they  might  contribute 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.^  In  1510  King  Ferdinand,  being  in- 
fonned  of  the  physical  weakness  of  the  Indians,  ordered  Ufly  Africans  to 
be  sent  from  Seville  to  labor  in  the  mines.*  In  1511  he  ordered  that  a 
great  number  should  be  procured  from  Guinea,  and  transported  to  His- 
paniola, understanding  that  one  negro  could  perform  the  work  of  four 
Indians.*  In  1512  and '13  he  signed  further  orders  relative  to  the  same 
subject.  In  1516  Charles  V.  granted  licenses  to  the  Flemings  to  import 
negroes  to  the  colonies.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1517  that  Las  Casas 
gave  his  sanction  of  the  traffic.  It  already  existed,  i  id  he  countenanced 
It  solely  with  a  view  to  having  the  hardy  Africans  substituted  for  the 
feeble  Indians.  It  was  advocated  at  ;,lie  same  tune,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  by  the  Jeronimite  friars,  who  were  missionaries  in  the  colonies. 
The  motives  of  Las  Casas  were  purely  benevolent,  though  founded  on 
erroneous  notions  of  justice.  He  thought  to  permit  evil  that  good 
might  spring  out  of  it;  to  choose  between  two  existing  abuses,  and  to 
eradicate  the  greater  by  resorting  to  the  lesser.  His  reasoning,  how- 
ever fallacious  it  may  be,  was  considered  satisfactory  and  humane  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  benevolent  men  of  the  age,  among  whom  was 
the  Cardinal  Adrian,  afterward  elevated  to  the  papal  chair,  and  charac- 
terized by  gentleness  and  humanity.  The  traffic  was  permitted;  inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  required,  which  was  limited  to  four 
thousand,  and  the  Flemings  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  which 
they  afterward  farmed  out  to  the  Genoese. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  noticing  this  affair,  draws  a  contrast  between  the 
conduct  of  the  Cardinal  X'iaenes  and  iu?t  of  Las  Casas,  strongly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.     "  The  cardinal.  '  he  observes,  "  when  solicited 

,,  ,.  I  !■  H-* 

>  Herrera,  Hist.  Ind.,  decad.  11.  lib.  il.  cko.  20.  »  Ibid.,  d.  li.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

*  lUd..  d.  i.  lib.  vi.  cap.  20.  «  Ibid.,  d  i.  lib.  viii.  e*p.  9. 

<  Ibid.,  d.  i.  lib.  iz.  cup.  St. 
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to  encourapo  this  rommorro,  perciniptorily  rejected  the  proposition,  Ijochusw 
he  perceived  the  iiii()iiity  of  reducing  one  rare  of  men  to  si.ivery,  wIkmi 
he  was  consiiltinir  about  tlic  means  of  restoring  lihcrty  to  another;  hut, 
Las  Casas,  from  llie  iuconslsicncy  natural  t(  men  nlio  hurry  wiUi  licail- 
long  impetuosity  toward  a  favorite  point,  was  incapal)le  of  nialviiig  this 
distinction.  In  tlie  uarnitli  of  liis /.cal  to  s;»ve  tlie  Anicric.ins  from  iIk- 
yolie,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expe<lient  to  inqjosc!  one  still 
heavier  on  the  Africans.' 

This  distribution  oi'  praise  and  censure  is  not  perfectly  correct.  Las 
f.'asas  had  no  idea  tha.t  lie  was  imposing  a  licavier,  uor&olieavy,  a  yoi^g 
iil)on  the  Africans.  Tlie  latter  wen-  considvrrd  more  capal)le  of  labor, 
and  less  impatient  of  slavery.  While  the  Jii'tiaiis  sunk  inider  their  tasks, 
and  perished  Ijy  tliousands  in  Ilispanii)la.  tht^  negroes,  on  the  contriiry, 
thrived  there.  Ilerrera,  to  wliom  Dr.  lioberlsoii  refers  as  hi.s  authority, 
assiijns  a  different  motive,  and  one  of  mere  tinance,  for  the  iiKMsures  of 
(.'ardinal  Ximenes.  lie  says  that  hi'  or.ii'ied  that  no  one  slionid  take 
negroes  to  the  Indies,  because,  as  the  natives  \\c,v,  decreasing,  and  it  wns 
known  that  one  negro  did  more  work  than  tour  of  them.  Iliere  would 
probably  be  a  great  demand  for  African  slaves,  and  a  tribute  might  Im;  im- 
posed upon  the  trade,  from  which  would  result  i)rofit  to  the  royal  treasury.^ 
This  measure  was  presently  after  carried  into  effect,  though  sulisef|nent  to 
the  death  of  the  cardinal,  and  licenses  were  granted  by  the  sovereign  for 
pecuniary consiuerations.  Flechier,  in  his  Lifeof  Ximenes,  assiunsanollicp 
but  a  mere  political  motive  fortius  ])rohibili<>n.  The  •ardinal.  ln'  says, 
objected  to  ihe  importation  of  ni'i^roes  min  the  colonies,  as  he  feared  tliey 
would  corrupt  the  natives,  and  bv  confederaeies  with  them  ren.ji  r  tlieu'i 
formidable  to  government.  l)e  Marsolier,  another  biogiapber  of  Ximenes. 
gives  e(iually  jwlitic  reasons  for  this  prcdiibition.  lie  cites  a  letter  writieii 
by  the  cardinal  on  the  subject,  m  wIikIi  he  oliscrved  that  he  knew  ih< 
nature  of  the  negroes;  they  wens  a  ji^-opie  capible,  it  was  true,  of  gre;C, 
fatigue,  but  extremely  luolific  and  enterprisinu;  and  that  if  they  had  tiinn 
to  nuiltii)ly  in  America,  they  would  infalldily  revolt,  and  impose  on  tlnr 
Spaniards  the  same  chains  which  they  had  com])elled  them  lo  uear.^ 

These  facts,  v.hile  they  take  fron^  the  measure  of  the  cardinal  that  ereijit 
for  exclusive  philanthropy  which  has  been  l)estowed  upon  it.  manifrst 'he 
clear  foresight  of  that  al)ie  politician;  whose  predictions  with  respeiM  lo 
negro  revolt  h;:ve  been  .so  .strikingly  fudilled  in  the  island  of  ilisiiaiiiul.i. 

(Jardinal  Ximenes,  in  fact,  though  a  wise  and  upright  slau'sman,  wa.s 
not  troubled  with  scruples  of  conscience  on  ihese  (|uesti(iiis  of  naliiiil 
right;  nor  did  he  possess  more  toleration  than  his  contempor.iries  towaiJ 
.savage  ami  intidel  n.ations.  He  was  grand  in((Uisit(jr  of  Spain,  and  was 
very  cllicient  during  the  latter  years  of  Ferdinand  in  making  slaves  ul 
l.ie  refiactory  Moors  of  (Jranada.  lie  authorized,  by  e.\prcss  iiisinu- 
ti;>i!:i,  expeditions  to  seize  and  enslave  the  Indians  of  the  Caribbec  isjamls, 
wlioiii  he  termed  only  suited  to  labor,  enemies  of  the  Christians,  ;itiil 
cannibals.  Nor  will  it  be  considered  a  proof  of  gentle  or  tolerant  policy, 
i,hat  he  introduced  tlu;  tribunal  of  the  iiKpiisition  into  tlm  New  World. 
Thcsi!  circumstances  are  cited  mjt  to  cast  reproach  upon  the  character  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  but  lo  show  how  incorrectly  he  lias  been  extolled  al 
the  expense  of  Las  ( 'asas.  Moth  of  them  must  be  judged  in  cornicctiou 
with  th(!  customs  and  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

RobortHon,  Hist,  .\moricn,  p.  3. 
'  Porque  corao  il)an  falliiiido  Ioh  IuJioh  i  no  conoo.iii  que  un  iio(?ro  trabajahn,  raas  qu« 
jUiiti'O,  pur  In  qu.ll  hiit)lu  Kinii  dciiiatuiu  dt!  c-IIoh,  purccju  quu  ne  pixtia  puiiprul)(un  tributo 
n  la  fnon,  dc  <\\ip  ri'miltnrm  |iri)viThii  a  In  Ul.  llacii'inhi  nrrrcru,  di'nad.  II.  lib.  li.  cap.  8. 
*  !>«  Maraolicr,  Uml.  Uu  M.iiiiBU:r«  Qudiuitl  Xiuieumt,  liL-.  vi.    Tuuluune,  1604. 
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T-as  Cumh  wa^  the  aulhor  of  niaiiy  works,  but  few  of  which  h.we  h(  en 
jiriiited.  'i'hc  iiiost,  inipditant  is  a  t;ener,d  history  of  the  Indies,  tiom  ilie 
[l,.-,c()vci-y  U)  the  year   l.'rj;),   in  three  voiinnes.     It   exl.-.ls  only  iii  iiiaiui- 


ripi., 


but 


IS  tlie.  fountain  fioiii  wliidi   llerrera,  an 
of   the  New  World,  hav"   drawn   lar;.];e 


.1  most  of  the  oUier 
liisloriaiis  ot  tlie  .M'W  worm,  iiav"  drawn  iar;.];e  snpiilies.  'riie  work 
thougli  prolix,  is  valuable,  as  the  author  was  an  eye-witness  of  niaiiy  of 
the  facts,  had  othor.s  from  persons  who  were  concerned  in  the  transactions 
ivcoided,  and  yo.ssesse,l  copious  documents.  It  displays  ^'leat  eruditioi., 
dioiis^h  somewliat  cruiUdy  ami  diffusely  introduced.  His  history  was  coiu- 
iiiencod  in  1."j2T,  at  lifty-throe  years  of  age,  and  was  finished  in  l.").'/.), 
wlien  eighty-five.  As  many  things  are  set  down  from  memory,  there  is 
■jccasional  inacciu-acy,  but  the  whole  bears  the  stamp  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  The  autho"  of  the  present  work,  having  hail  access  to  this  valu- 
able manuscript,  luv.-;  made  great  use  of  it,  drawing  forth  many  euvioua 
facts  liitlierto  neglected;  but  he  hns  endeavored  to  consult  it  with  caution 
and  discrimination,  collating  it  with  other  authorities,  and  omitting  what- 
ever appeared  to  be  dictated  l)y  prejudice  or  over-heatcul  zeal. 

Las  Casas  lias  been  accused  of  high  coloring  and  extravagant  declania- 
lion  in  tho.se  passages  which  relate  to  the  barbarities  practistid  on  the 
natives;  nor  is  llu;  charge  entirely  without  foundation.  The  same  zenl 
ill  tlie  cause  of  the  Indians  is  expressed  in  his  writings  that  shone  forth  in 
iiis  actions,  always  pure,  often  vehement,  and  occasionally  unseasonable. 
,si;il,  however,  where  he  errs  it  is  on  a  generous  and  righteous  side,  if 
');ii-'enth  part  of  wliat  he  says  he  "  witnes.sed  with  his  own  eyes"  be 
true,  and  his  veracity  is  atiovealldoubt,  lie  ■would  liave  been  wanting  in  the 
natural  feelings  of  humanity  had  lie  uot  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
ii.  agnation  and  abhorrence. 

In  the  course  of  his  work,  when  Las  Casas  mentions  the  original  papers 
iving  before  liini,  from  which  lie  drew  many  of  his  facts,  it  maki's  one 
liiineiit  that  tliey  should  be  lost  to  the  world,  besides  the  journals  and 
letters  of  Coluiiibus,  he  says  he  had  niuniiers  of  tlu'  k'lters(;f  the  Adelan- 
ta.lo,  Don  liai'tholoiiiev.',  who  wrote  better  than  his  brother,  and  whose 
v/ri!ings  must  have  been  full  of  energy.  Above  all,  he  had  the  map, 
liiiiiied'froni  study  and  conjecture,  by  which  Columbus  sailed  on  his  first 
vo.ii: '.  What  a  precious  document  would  this  be  for  the  world!  These 
writings  may  still  exist,  neglected  and  forgotten  among  the  rubbish  of 
some  -Convent  in  Spain.  Little  hope  can  ije  entertained  of  discovering 
tliein  in  the  presciit  st.ate  of  li'irenenu-.-  d'  the  cloister.  Tlie  inoiiks 
of  Atocha,  in  a  recent  conversation  with  one  of  tlie  royal  princes,  be- 
i-ayed  an  ignorance  tliat  this  illustrious  man  was  buried  in  their  convent, 
iior  can  aiiy  of  the  frati^ruity  point  out  his  place  of  sepulture  to  the 
•ti anger.'  .      ,  . 

'i'lie  publication  of  this  woiic  of  L.is  Casas  has  not  been  permitted  m 
Spain,  wliere  every  book  mut  have  the  sanction  of  a  c(>nsor  before  it  is 
coimnitted  to  the  press.  'I'lie  horrible  iiicture  it  exhibits  of  the  cru;di,ies 
iiitlicted  on  the  Indians  would,  it  was  imagined,  excite  an  odium  against 
their  conoiierors.  Las  Casas  himself  seems  to  liave  doubted  tne  expe- 
diency of  'pultlishing  it;  for  in  ir,()()  he  made  a  note  with  liis  own  hand, 
wliieh  is  preserved  in  tlu*  two  tirst  volumes  of  the  original,  mentioning 
that  he  lid't  them  in  contidence  to  the.  college  of  the  or.ler  of  rredicators 
of  St  (Jre-'orio,  in  Valla  hdid,  begging  of  its  prelater,  that  no  .secular  per- 
bon   nor  even  the  collegians,  should  l)e  permitted  to  read  his  history  for 


1   In  intt  iiollrc  the  author  hii«  nccvidimlly  availid  liini 

l:'    Mull.  .,.    .\.    I.l.Jl-M.lO,    |inai,\..l    111    lli"  COlit'l'liim   Ol     III,'    ,v 
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the  sp.icp  of  for IV  years;  ar!<l  that  after  that  lortp  \t  might  be  printed  if 
oonsistciit  with  the  jjooil  of  tlie  Indies  and  of  Spain.' 

For  the  foregoing  reasoii  tliework  has  been  eautiously  used  by  Span- 
ish historians,  passing  over  in  silence,  or  with  brief  notice,  many  passa<n!s 
of  disgraceful  import.  This  feeling  is  natural,  if  not  commendable;  for  The 
world  is  not  prompt  to  discriminate  between  hidividuals  and  tlie  nation  of 
whom  they  arc  but  a  j)art.  The  laws  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  newly-discovered  countries,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  on  all  contested  points,  though  tinctured  in  some  degree  wiili 
the  bigotry  of  the  age,  were  distingiiished  for  wisdom,  justice,  am! 
humanity,  anddohonortotheSpanish  nation.  It  was  only  in  the  abuse 
of  them  by  individtials  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  intrusted, 
that  these  atrocities  were  committed.  It  shoukl  be  remembered,  also,  limt 
the  same  nation  which  gave  birth  to  the  sanguinary  and  rapacious  adven- 
turers who  perpetrated  thes(!  cruelties,  gave  birth  likewise  to  the  early 
missionaries,  liUe  Las  Casas,  who  followed  the  sanguinary  course  of  dis- 
covery, binding  up  the  wounds  infiicte.d  bv  their  countrymen;  men  who  in 
a  truly  evangi-lica!  spirit  iiiaved  all  kinds  of  perils  and  hardships,  ami 
even  tleath  itself,  not  througli  a  prospect  of  temporal  gain  or  glory,  but 
through  a  desire  to  meliorate  the  condition  and  save  the  souls  of  barbar- 
ous and  suffering  nations.  Tht;  dauntless  enterprises  and  fearful  pere- 
grinations of  many  of  these  virtuous  men,  if  properly  appreciated,  would 
be  found  to  vie  in  romantic  daring  with  the  heroic  achievements  of  chiv- 
alry, with  motives  of  a  purer  and  far  more  exalted  nature. 


I   ■ 


No.  XXIX. 

PETEU  MABTVn. 

Peter  Mahtir,  or  Martyr,  of  whose  writings  much  uso  has  been  made 
In  this  history,  was  born  at  Anghierra,  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  in  Italy, 
on  the  second  of  February,  14^)'),  He  is  commonly  termed  Peter  Martyr 
of  Anfjleriu,  from  the  Latin  name  of  his  native  place,  lie  is  one  of  the 
cariiest  historians  that  treat  of  Columbus,  and  was  his  contemporary  and 
intimate  acquaintance.  Being  at  Rome  in  1487,  and  having  acquired  a 
distinguished  rei)iitatioii  for  learning,  he  was  invited  by  tlui  Spanish  am- 
bassador, the  Count  tie  Tendilla,  to  accomjiany  him  to  Spain.  He  will- 
ingly acceptet.  ihii  invitation,  aiul  was  presented  to  the  sovereigns  alSaia- 
gossa  Isabella,  amid  the  cares  of  the  war  with  Granada,  was  anxious  for 
the  intellectual  adv.ancement  of  her  kingdom,  and  wished  to  employ 
Martyr  to  instruct  the  young  nobility  of  the  royal  household.  With  lier 
peculiar  delicacy,  however,  she  lirst  made  her  confessor,  He'-nando  de 
Talavera,  iniiuire  of  Martyr  in  what  capacity  he  desired  to  serve  Iier. 
Contrary  to  her  expectation,  Martyr  replied,  "  In  the  profession  of  arms." 
The  queen  complied,  and  he  followed  her  in  her  campaigns,  as  one  of  lier 
household  and  military  suite,  but  without  distinguishing  himself,  and  ])er- 
haps  without  having  any  particular  employ  in  a  capacity  so  foreigti  to  h'a 
talents.  After  the  surrender  of  (Jranada,  when  the  war  was  ended,  tlie 
queen,  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  grand  cardinal  of  Spain,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  the  young  nobles  of  her  court. 

Martyr  was  acquainted  with  Columbus  while  making  his  application  to 
the  sovereigns,  and  was  present  at  his  triumphant  reception  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  in  I'.arecdoiia,  mi  his  ret  urn  from  his  first  voyage,  lie 
was  continually  in  the  royal  camp  during  the  war  with  the  Moors,  of 
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which  hi.  letters  cont.iin  many  interesting  p;ri;  idars.  TTe  was  sent 
aint)a.ssador  extraordinary  by  Kerdiuand  and  Isabella,  in  1.501.  to  Venice 
and  thence  to  the  grand  soldaii  of  Egypt.  The  soldau,  in  14'.H>  or  l-titl', 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  threatening  that,  unles! 
they  desisted  from  the  war  agalnstGranada,  he  would  put  all  the  Christians 
in  TCgypt  and  Syria  to  death,  overturn  all  their  temples,  and  destroy  th~\ 
holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  pressed  the  war 
with  tenfold  energy,  and  brought  it  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  tlie 
next  campaign,  while  the  soldan  was  still  carrying  on  a  similar  uegoti:'- 
tion  with  the  pope.  They  afterward  sent  Peter  Martyr  ambassador  to 
the  soldan  to  explain  and  justify  their  measure.  Martyr  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  embassy  with  great  ability;  obtained  permission  from  tb(! 
soldau  to  repair  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  and  an  abolition  of  various 
extortions  to  which  Christian  pilgrims  had  been  subjected.  While  on 
this  embassy,  he  wrote  his  work  De  Legatione  Babylonica,  which  includes 
a  history  of  Egypt  in  those  times. 

On  his  return  to  Spain  he  was  rewarded  with  places  and  pensions,  and 
in  1524  was  appointed  a  minister  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the  New  World,  in  eight 
decades,  each  containing  ten  chapters.  They  are  styled  Decades  of  the 
New  World,  or  Decades  of  the  Ocean,  and,  like  all  his  other  works,  were 
originally  written  in  Latin,  though  since  translated  into  various  languages, 
lie  ha»l  familiar  access  to  letters,  papers,  journals,  and  narratives  of  the 
early  discoverers,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  them, 

fjathering  particulars  from  their  conversation.  In  writing  his  Decades, 
le  took  great  pains  to  obtain  information  from  Columbus  himself,  and 
from  others,  his  companions. 

In  one  of  his  epistles  (No.  l.";;],  January,  1494,  to  Pomponius  LiEtus), 
he  mentions  having  just  received  a  letter  from  Columbus,  by  which  it 
appears  he  was  in  correspondence  with  him.  Las  Casas  says  that  great 
credit  is  to  bo  given  to  lam  in  regard  to  those  voyages  of  Columbus, 
although  his  Decades  contain  some  inaccuracies  relative  to  subsequent 
events  in  the  Indies.  Miifloz  allows  him  great  credit,  as  an  author  con- 
temporary with  his  subject,  grave,  well  cultivated,  instructed  in  the  facts 
of  which  he  treats,  and  of  entire  probity.  He  observes,  however,  that 
his  writings  being  composed  on  the  spur  or  excitement  of  the  moment, 
often  related  circumstances  which  subseipuaitly  proved  to  be  erroneous; 
that  they  were  written  without  method  or  care,  often  confusing  dates  and 
events,  so  that  they  must  bt;  read  with  some  caution. 

Martyr  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  writing  letters  to  distinguished  persons, 
relating  the  passing  occurrences  of  tin;  busy  court  and  age  in  which  he 
lived.  In  several  of  these  Columbus  is  mentioned,  and  also  some  of  the 
chief  events  of  liis  voyages,  as  promulgated  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
return.  These  letters  not  being  generally  known  or  circulated,  or  fre- 
quently cited,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  have  a  few  of  the 
main  passages  which  relate  to  Columbus.  They  have  a  striking  effect  in 
carrying  us  back  to  the  very  time  of  the  discoveries. 

In  one  of  his  epistles,  dated  Barcelona,  May  1st,  1493,  and  addressed  to 
C.  Borromeo,  he  says:  "Within  these  few  days  a  certain  Christopher 
Columbus  has  arrived  from  the  western  antipodes;  a  man  of  Liguria, 
whom  my  sovereigns  reluctantly  intrusted  with  three  ships,  to  seek 
tliat  region,  for  they  thought  that  what  he  said  was  fabulous.  lie  has 
reliinied  and  brought  specimens  of  many  precious  things,  but  particularly 
gold,  which  those  countries  naturally  produce."  ^ 

. , ._^         _    ,_    _. I 
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Ill  aiKilliiT  Ii  tl.T,  .l.itcl  lil;oui<('  fnini  r.;ii>'cl(init,  in  Si'iiloinlicr  follow 
iiii;,  li«>  ;;iv(.-s  a  iiion!  |):irtii'iil:ir  mci'oiuiI.  It  is  mldit  ^siil  lo  (  (uini  I't-,)- 
(lill.i,  (lovi'i'iior  of  (iiiiiiKiiii.  ami  also  to  llfi'iiaiulo  I'aiiiM'iM.  Air|ilii,||,,|) 
of  lliiii.  iliofosi',  ami  tlic  saiuc  lo  wliom  ihc  iirojiosiiioiis  of  ('(;luiuliiih  Ii,i,i 
Im'cii  rcffiTcd  by  liic  Spanish  sovcrciijiis.  "  Aiuiiso  your  al  lent  ion,  jiii- 
cit^nt  saiit's,"'  says  IMer  Martyr  in  liis  ttpistle;  "listen  to  a  new  (lisccjvciy, 
Vou  rcniiMiilxM'  ('oliiinlxis  Mic  I,i<j;iirian,  appoinli'il  in  tlu;  camp  liy  our 
sovereigns  to  searcli  for  a  niiW  lu^niispluut',  of  iaiul  al  lliu  wt'^tern  iiiiti 
potlcs.  Vou  oiif^lit  lo  ivcolk'ft,  for  you  liad  some  a^^cney  in  the  traiiHac 
tion;  nor  woiilti  tin.'  iiuciprisi',  as  I  think,  have  heeii  uinlcrtakcii. 
without  your  eonnsel.  lie  has  returned  in  safety,  ami  relates  the  won- 
ders  he  has  tliseovered.  lie  exliil)ils  i^old  as  proofs  of  tlie  mines  in  tlmsi' 
regions;  <<ossainpiiu;  eotlon,  also,  ami  aronialies,  and  pep[ier  more  i)iii|. 
gent  tliaii  lliat  from  Caiieasus.  All  these  things,  together  willi  siarii'i 
dye-woods,  tiie  earth  |irodu<'es  spoiitaiieoiiHly.  I'lU'suing  the  western  sun 
from  (Ja.les  live  tliousaml  miles,  of  eaeli  a  thousand  pa'.'es,  as  he  relates, 
lie  fell  in  with  sumlry  islands,  and  took  possession  of  one  of  tlieiii,  (if 
greater  circuit,  he  asserts,  tlian  the  whole  of  ypain.  Here  Ik;  fomul  ;t 
race  of  men  living  contented,  in  a  state  of  natuie.  sui)sisting  oil  fruits  iukI 
vegetables,  ami  bread  formed  from  roots.  .  .  .  These  people  have  kiie^'s, 
some  greater  than  others,  and  they  war  occasicjnally  among  themselves, 
with  bows  and  arrows,  or  lances  shari)eneil  and  liar.lened  in  the  tiiv. 
TIk!  ilesire  of  command  prevails  among  them,  'hough  they  are  iiakeil. 
'I'hey  have  wives  also.  What  they  worship  except  the  divinity  of  heaven, 
is  not  ascertained."  i 

In  another  letter,  dated  likewise  in  September,  14"J.',  and  addressed  to 
the  cardinal  and  vice-chancellor  Ascaniiis  Sfor/.a,  In;  says: 

"So  great  is  my  desiit!  to  give  you  satisfaction,  illustrious  prince,  that 
I  consider  it  a  gratifying  occiu-reiice  in  the  great  tluetuations  of  eveiU'^, 
when  any  thing  takes  place  among  us,  in  which  you  may  take  an  In- 
terest. Tlie  wonders  of  this  terrestrial  gloi)e,  round  which  the  sun  makes 
a  cir(;uit  in  the  spare,  of  four  and  twenty  hours,  have,  until  our  time,  as 
you  are  well  kware,  lieeii  known  only  in  regard  lo  one  hemispher-e,  nniely 
from  the  golden  Chei'Sonesus  to  our  Spanish  (Jades.  'I'lic  rest  lias  Imcm 
given  up  as  luiknown  by  eosmographi'is,  and  if  any  mention  of  it  has 
l)iM'ii  made,  it  has  lieen  slight  and  iluiiit)us.  But  now,  O  itlessed  eiitei- 
prir.el  under  the  ausjiices  of  our  sovtireigns,  what  has  hitherto  lain  liiddiii 
since  the  lirst  origin  of  things,  lias  at  length  I)egun  to  \>v  developed, 
The  thing  has  thus  occurred  —  attiMid,  illustrious  prince!  A  certain 
Chrisloplier  Columbus,  a  liigurian,  despatched  to  those;  regions  vviili 
lliri;e  vessi'ls  by  my  sovereigns,  pursuing  the  western  sun  aliove  tivt; 
tliousand  miles  from  (iades,  achieved  his  way  to  the  antijiodes.  Tlirec 
and  thirty  successive  days  lliey  navigated  with  nought  but  sky  and  water. 
At  length  from  tin;  mast-hciul  of  the  largest  vess»il,  in  whi<di  CoIuihIhw 
himself  sailed,  those  on  the  look-out  proclaimed  the  sight  of  latid.  lie 
coasted  along  six  islands,  one  of  them,  as  ail  his  followers  declare,  be- 
giiileil  perchance  Iiy  the  novelty  of  tlie  scene,  is  larger  than  Spain." 

Martyr  jiroceeds  to  give  the  usual  account,  of  the  iirodnctions  of  llu 
islands,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  iiaitieMlai  ly  the  \v;irs 
whiidi  occurred  among  them;  "as  if  ^m.vo// and  tiniui  had  lieeii  inlrodiiciil 
among  them  as  among  us.  and  exiieiisix;  luxuries,  and  llie  ilc^iie  of 
accumulating  wealtli;  for  what,  you  w  ill  think,  can  lie  the  wants  of  n.ilxi.l 
men?"  "  VVlia:  further  may  succei;d,"  he  adds,  "1  will  hereafter  si:; 
nify.     Farewell."  ■•' 


>  Upud  K^iol.  v.  Mulijiio  Aug. ,.!.;,  i^|a^l.  1^. 


''  tbiii.,  i'Jpi^l.  Viis, 


ill  S,>|,((>iiil,cr  follow 

_lr>.si(l    III    (   (iiiiii     I',.,,. 

'raliivciM.  .\ivlil,i,||„|, 

oil",  ot  ( 'oliiiiibu-,  li.il 

(•  your  altciitioii,  im. 

'II  to  !V  new  (liscovi'iy, 

in  tli«!  ('iiiii|i  liy  our 

I  ill  tliu  wt'slciii  ami 

i.Lji'iii'y  ill  llic  uMii.sac, 

vc    hcfii    uinlcrlakcii. 

nil!  rclali's  the  won." 

of  tli»'  iiiiufs  ill  tiiosc 

ul  pt'piiiT  iiinrc  piiii- 

t<),i,'t'liit'r  Willi  scarii'i 

suiiii,'  Ihe  wcslcrii  sun 

(1  iiaccs,  as  lit«  n-hitcs, 

■■    of   OIK'   of    tllflll,    of 

n.  Ilcrc  111!  found  a 
i)siHtiiii,'  on  fruits  aiKl 
■sc  jiooplc  have  kiii'^s, 
ly  amoiiii  Uit'iiisi'lvi's, 
liar.lcncd  in  Uic  Hiv. 
>iij,'h  Ihcy  arc  iiak.Ml. 
lii!  iliviiiity  of  hiiavcii, 

4'j:!,  and  aiKlressfd  to 
"says: 

llii^lrioiis  prince,  tlmt, 
liirtualions  of  cviiiN, 
you  may  take  an  in- 
1  wliieli  the  sun  makes 
avc.  unlil  our  Lime,  as 
iw  licnii,s|iliei'e,  nieii'jy 
s.  'riie  rcNl  lias  lieeii 
my  niontion  of  il  has 
now,  O  i)]c8sed  elller- 
us  iiillicfto  lain  liidddi 
t,Min  to  Ik-  dcvolopcij. 
IS  prince!  A  eeiiain 
o  lliosi!  rei,'i(ins  wi!li 
'Slerii  .sun  above  live 
he  anlipodes.  'riurc 
;lit  bill  sky  and  \v:itei'. 
tl,  ill  wiiieli  ('olumluis 
le  .sij,'lit  of  land,  lie 
followers  declare,  be- 
,'er  Hum  Spain." 
ic  iprodiiclions  of  iIk 
,  iiarliciilai  ly  tlie  w.u's 
'  bad  been  inlroduei'il 
r.i,  and  llu!  desire  of 
be  ibe  wanls  (if  u.iki.l 
"  1  will  Iiereaftcr  siir 


Ibiii.,  Kpinl.  i;iu. 
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III  another  lottor,  dated  v  .illadolld,  Frbniary  Ist,  1404,  to  TToniando 
(le  'i'alavcra,  Arcbiiisbop  of  (Jiiuada,  be  observes,  "  Tbe  kin  -  and  oueeii 
on  tbe  n-liirn  of  C.ibinilnH  to  |{;ircelnna.  from  bis  bonoialile  ent..rl 
prise,  ap|»ointed  biiii  admiral  of  Ibe  oceiin  sea,  and  caused  bim  on 
nccouiilof  bis  illiistrioiis  deeds,  lobe  seale.l  in  Uieir  presen.'e,  an  bimor 
and  a  favor,  a!)  you  know,  Um;  bi,:;besl  wilb  our  soverei'^^iis.  'ri,,.y  i,,iv,. 
(lespatcbt'd  bim  af;ain  to  tbo  .e  re;,'i.ins,  funiisb"d  wilb  a'lleet  of  ei"bt('',u 
Hbi|>s.  Tlicnt  is  prosi.ecl  of  ^'real  discoveries  at  the  western  aidaiTtic 
.inlipodcs.  ..."  1 

In  a  Hubse(iiieiil  lelti  r  to  l'oiiipoiii"s  Liulus,  dated  from  Alcala  de 
llenarcs,  December  l)!!;,  II'M,  br  ^^ives  Ihe  first  news  of  the  success  of 
this  cxpediti(jn. 

"Siiaiii,"  says  be,  "is  spreadiii!^  ber  winirs,  au'];iniMitin'5  Ikt  empire, 
mid  exIeiKJiui,'  ber  name  and  ,1,'lory  lo  the  antiiiodes.  .  .  .  Of  ciiihieeu 
vessels  despalcbed  by  my  sovereii^na  wilb  IIk-  Admiral  (■oliimbiisln  bi.i 
second  voy;i;^'e  lo  tbe  wt'slein  beniis|)liere,  twelve  have  r<'liiniei|  ninl  Iimv 
br()m,'bl  (iossampine  cotton,  bu!,'e  trees  of  dye-wixid,  and  miiuv  oth-r 
iirtiiles  held  wilb  us  as  precious,  Ibe  natural  productions  of  thai  liilb'Tto 
bidden  world;  and  beside  all  other  things,  no  small  ipianlily  of  ^old.  (» 
wonderful,  I'omponiusI  Upon  the  surface  of  tiiat  eailli  are  foimd  rude 
iim.sses  of  native  j,'old,  of  a  wid.Ljbl  thatone  is  afraid  to  mrniiou.  Some 
weinh  two  hundred  and  lifty  ounces,  and  they  hope  to  discover  others  of 
a  much  lar!,'er  size,  from  whal  the  nakcsd  natives  inllin  ite,  when  Ihey 
extol  their  i!old  to  our  iieoplt;.  Nor  are  the  lii'striLjoiiians  nor  rolyplienii, 
who  fee<l  on  biiinan  llcsb,  any  longer  doubtful.  Attend  — but  bew;irel 
lest  they  rise  in  horror  iiefore  Ihee I  When  be  iiroceedel  from  tbe  For- 
tunate Islands,  now  terinol  tbe  Can:irie>,  to  Ilispaiiirda,  the  island  on 
which  be  first  set  foot,  turnini;  bis  prow  a  little  toward  the  south,  h(> 
nrriv*  d  at  iiuninierabhi  islands  of  sava,i;e  nun,  whom  lliey  called  canni- 
bals, or  ('arililiees;  and  IIk-sc,  though  nake  1,  are  couraneous  warriors. 
They  lifj;bt  skilfully  with  bows  ami  clubs,  and  have  boats  ludlowed  from 
a  single  tre(',  yot  very  capacious,  in  which  they  make  li.ree  descents  on 
iieiKhborinn  islamls,  inbabiled  by  milder  p('()ple.  They  attack  their 
villages,  from  which  they  carry  off  tbo  men  and  devour  them,"  ctc- 

Anolher  Ictii-r  to  romponius  i,;etus.  on  the  same  subj"ci,  has  been 
cited  at  larL^e  in  tlifi  body  of  this  work.  If  is  true  these  extracts  'j;ive 
iiotbini;  that  has  not  been  stated  more  at  l.irire  in  Ibe  Divades  of  tbo 
same  author,  Inil  they  are  curious,  as  the  very  lirsl  announcements  of 
the  discoveries  uf  ('(dumbus,  and  as  .showii::;  the  jh'st  stamp  of  these  ex- 
traordinary eveiils  upon  the  mind  of  out'  of  ih.'  most  learned  and  lib- 
oral  men  of  the  a,t;e. 

A  collection  of  \.\w  letlers  of  Peter  Martyr  was  pultlished  in  1"):>0,  under 
lie  title  of  Opus  Epistoliirum,  I'elri  .Martyiis  Anglerii;  il  is  divided  into 
Jiirty-eigiit  books,  each  conlaiuii  ;  the  letters  of  one  year.  The  same 
objections  have  been  made  lo  bis  letters  as  to  his  Decades,  but  they  bear 
the  same  stamp  of  candor,  probity,  and  great  information.  'I'hey  possess 
peculiar  value  from  bciii^  written  at  the  mo'uenl,  before  the  facts  they 
recoril  wen;  distorted  or  discolored  by  prcjralic  -  or  misrepresentalioii. 
His  works  aiioimd  in  in'  resting  parli(.'ulars  not  Ui  be  <ound  in  any  con- 
temporary b'storian.  They  an>  rich  in  thought,  but  still  richer  in  fact, 
and  are  full  of  urbanity,  and  of  the  liberal  feeling  of  a  scholar  who  has 
iiiiii^led  with  I  lie  woi'ld.  lie  is  a  I'ouiilaiu  from  w  hiidi  olliers  draw,  and 
U\m\  whiidi,  with  a  little  precaution,  Ihey  may  draw  securely,  lie  diod 
in  ValiadoliJ,  in  lOi't). 

1  Uput>  KiiiMl.  i'.  Mttilyru  Aut$letU,  Kplol.  lU.  >  ibid.,  Kplsl.  147. 
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OVIKDO. 

OcNZAi.o  FERNANnKZ  DK  OviKDo  Y  Vai.drr,  Commonly  known  ;« 
Ovit'<lo,  was  born  in  M.'ulrid  in  147H,  and  died  in  V.'illiidolid  in  ir»r)7,  :^^^,^\ 
«(!v»>nty-nin»'  yoars.  Ilo  was  of  a  nol)l('  Austrian  family,  and  in  his  \n,y. 
liood  (in  I4(M))  was  appolntod  ont>  of  tlic  pajjcs  to  I'riiic«;  ,Juan.  hoir  appar- 
ent of  Spain,  tli(>  only  son  of  FVrdinar.d  and  Isiibulia.  il*-  was  in  iiii.5 
^tilualion  at  thu  time  of  tliu  sic^t;  and  surrender  of  (iranada,  was  uonse- 
(|UL>nlly  at  court  at  tlio  tinu;  that  Colunilius  made  his  a;;reeTiient  witli  Ud; 
(  alholir  soverei^'us,  and  was  in  tin  same  rapacity  at  liari'doiui,  and 
witni'sscd  (lie  triumphant  entrance  of  Die  discoverer,  attended  by  a 
iiund)er  of  ili('  natives  of  the  newly-found  countries. 

In  ir;l;5,  ho  was  sent  out  to  llie  New  World  l)y  Ferdinand  to  superiiiiend 
the  f,'oId-foundrles.  For  many  years  lie  served  tliere  in  various  oMices  of 
trust  and  dignity,  both  under  Ferdinand,  and  his  grandson  and  successor 
<'harles  V.  In  1');!'),  ho  was  madtf  alcayde  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Doniinijo 
in  His[)aniula,  and  afterward  was  appointed  liistoriograplier  of  Uk; 
Indies.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  hail  served  the  crown  uiiwiud  of 
forty  years,  thirty-four  of  which  were  passed  in  the  colonies,  ;ind  he  liuil 
crossed  the  oceau  eight  times,  jis  he  mentions  in  va.ious  parts  (»f  jijs 
writings.  lie  wrote  several  works;  the  most  important  is  tlie  chfoniclij 
of  the  Indie.s  in  lifty  books,  divided  into  lliret^  parts.  'I'lie  (iist  ymi 
containing  nineteen  books  was  printed  at  Seville  in  l.");j."),  and  reprinted  in 
ir)47  at  Salamanca,  augmented  by  a  twentieth  iK)ok  containing  sliipwrecks. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  exists  in  manuscript.  The  i)rinting  of  it  w;is 
commenced  at  Valladolid  in  bV)?,  but  was  discontinued  in  c(tnsei|iieii(e 
of  his  death.  It  h  one  of  the  unpublished  treasures  of  Spanisli  colonial 
liistory. 

lie  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  laborious  in  collcoting  and  recording 
facts,  and  composed  a  multitude  of  volumes  which  are  .scattered  throiii^'Ji 
the  Sjjanish  libraries.  His  writings  are  full  of  events  which  haippencij 
under  his  own  eye,  or  wore  conmiunicated  to  him  by  eye-witncssiss,  but  Ir' 
was  deficient  in  judgment  and  discrimination.  lie  took  his  facts  without 
caution,  and  often  from  sources  luiworthy  of  credit.  In  his  account. 
of  the  first  voyage  of  (,'olunibus,  he  falls  into  several  egregious  errors, 
in  consequence  of  taking  the  verbal  information  of  a  pilot  named  lleniiui 
Perez  Matteo,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  tlie  I'inzons,  and  adverse  to  tlio 
admiral.  Ills  work  is  not  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  matters  relative, 
to  ("olumbiis.  When  he  treats  of  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  \e\v 
World,  from  his  own  actual  ol)servation,  he  is  much  more  satisfaeioiy, 
though  he  is  accused  of  listening  too  readily  to  popular  faldes  and  ii;i^  i']  k  ■ 
sentations.  His  account  of  the  natural  productions  of  llu;  New  Woiiil, 
and  of  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  is  full  of  curious  particulars;  ami 
the  best  narratives  of  Rome  of  the  minor  voyag(!s  which  succeeded  tlios* 
of  Columbus,  are  to  be  fuuud  in  the  unpublished  part  of  his  work. 


No.   XXXI. 

CUR  A   I)E  1,0s   PAr.ACIOS. 

Anorkh  Bf,rnai,brh,  or  IJernal.  generally  known  by  the  title  of  tlic 
curate  of  L'ls  I'uhnid.s,  from  having  lieen  curate  <•!  the  tnwn  of  Los  I'ala- 
cius  from  about  146^  tu  1513,  was  burn  in  the  towu  uf  Fueuteii,  and  wui 
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commonly  known  ai 
lladolid  in  IW?,  :ij,'(;,| 
inily,  iiiiil  iti  his  hoy- 
<•<•  .liian.  licir  tippar- 
lla.  He  was  in  llii« 
(iraiiaiia,  was  consp. 
I  a^'i-fcmcril  witii  ili,> 
y  at  IJarcfioiia,  and 
(Mvr,   atlcnduil   by  a 

Inand  to  siiiu'i-IiiIcikJ 

fi  in  various  (»l1i<'es  of 

unison  ami  siicccssdr 

Ircss  of  St.  Doniiiiqo 

torioj;ra|ilicr  of    tlu- 

In-  crown  ii|)wi(ni  of 

colonics,  and  lie  lnuj 

va.-ioiis  parts  of  lijs 

tant  is  tiic  cJntinicii! 

)arts.     'i'iit!  lirst  part 

i").'}."),  and  ri'prinlcd  in 

>ntainin,;isldpwnclis. 

"he  i)rintini,'  of  it  w;is 

nncd  in  con.sc(|M('ii('e 

of  .Spanish  coluui;il 

IcptinK  and  rocord'HL; 
arc  srattorcd  tluoui;li 
cuts  which  happciii'ij 
cyc-witncss(!s,  hut  lie 
took  his  facts  without 
dit.  In  his  account 
cral  cijrcijious  errors, 
I  |iilot  named  llcrnitii 
i.s,  aiitl  adverse  to  tlic 
>n  in  matters  relativr, 
d  period  of  the  New 
,ch  nu)ru  satisfacioiy, 
ir  fal)les  and  n;iM"j  ic- 
is  of  the  New  Wurid, 
ions  particnlars;  ami 
hich  sncceeded  those 
rl  of  his  work. 


ill  hy  the  titli>  of  the 

the  town  of  liOs  I'alii- 

uf  i'uuutcs,  and  wui 


for  (tom«  time  cliaplnin  to  DIcko  D.-za,  Archhisjmp  of  Soville  nw  of  thu 
grratesl  friends  to  th«i  ai>plication  (»f  Culurntms.  ISernald'cs  w-  well 
acr|nainl«d  with  the  admiral,  who  was  occasintially  his  >;••  st  and  in  1  UW 
i,,fl  many  of  his  manuscripts  and  jonmals  witii  him,  which  the  curitt' 
made  nse  of  in  a  history  of  the  reif,Mi  of  Ferdinand  and  Isaheila'in 
which  ho  introduced  an  account  of  the  voyaKcs  of  Coh-.nihns.  In'hU 
narrative  of  the  admiral's  coasliiiK  alonj;  the  southern  side  of  ruiia  the 
curate  is  more  minute  and  acciuate  than  any  other  historian.  His  work 
exists  only  in  manuscript,  hut  is  well  known  to  historians,  who  have 
made  frequent  use  of  it.  Nothinj;  can  he  mon^  simple  ami  artless  than 
the  account  which  the  honest  curate  kIvch  of  his  heinR  (irst  moved  to 
undertake  his  chronicle.  "  I  who  wrot*;  these  chapters  of  memoirs,"  he 
says,  "  helng  for  twelve  years  in  the  habit  of  readinfj  a  register  of  my 
deceased  snmdfather,  who  was  notary  public  of  the  town  of  Fuentes, 
where  I  was  horn,  I  found  therein  several  chapters  recording  certaiii 
events  and  achievenn'iits  which  had  taken  place  in  his  lime;  ami  my 
prandmother  his  widow,  who  was  very  old,  hearing  me  read  them  saiil 
to  me,  'And  thou,  my  son,  since  thou  art  not  slothful  in  writinj;,  why 
(lost  thou  not  write.  In  this  maimer,  the  ;;ood  things  which  are  happen- 
ing? at  j)resent  in  thy  own  day,  that  those  who  come  hereafter  may  know 
them,  and  marvelllnp  at  what  they  read  may  render  thanks  to  (iod.' 

"From  that  time,"  continues  he,  "1  proposed  to  do  so,  and  as  I 
considered  tlu;  matter,  I  said  often  to  myself,  'if  (jod  ^ives  me  life  j.jkI 
health  I  will  continue  to  write  until  1  behold  the  kingdom  of  CJranad-* 
pained  hy  the  Christians;'  and  I  always  entertained  a  hope  of  seeing  It 
and  did  sec  It:  great  thanks  and  praises  be  given  to  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ!  And  because  it  was  impossible  to  write  a  complete  and  con- 
nected account  of  all  things  that  happened  in  Spain,  (luring  the  matrimo- 
nial imion  of  the  king  Don  Ferdinand,  and  the  (pieen  Dofla  Isabella,  I 
wrote  only  about  certain  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  events,  of 
wliii'h  1  had  correct  information,  and  of  those  whicli  1  saw  or  which  were 
pidilic  and  notorious  to  all  men."' 

The  work  of  the  worthy  curate,  as  may  he  inferred  from  the  foregoing 
statement,  is  deficient  in  regularity  of  plan;  the  style  is  artless  and  often 
inelegant,  but  it  abounds  in  facts  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  often 
given  in  a  very  graphical  manner,  and  strongly  characteristic  of  the 
times.  As  he  was  contemporary  with  the  events  and  familiar  with  many 
of  the  persons  of  his  history,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  probity  and  void  of 
all  pretension,  his  manuscript  is  a  document  of  high  authenticity.  Me 
was  much  respected  in  the  limited  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  "  yet," 
says  one  of  his  admirers,  who  wrote  a  short  preface  to  his  chronicle,  "  he 
had  no  other  reward  than  tliat  of  the  curacy  of  Los  Palacios,  and  the 
place  of  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  Don  Diego  L)eza." 

In  the  possession  of  O.  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Madrid,  is  a  very  curious  manu- 
script chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  already  quoted  in 
this  work,  made  up  from  this  history  of  the  curate  of  Los  Palacios,  and 
from  various  other  historians  of  the  times,  by  some  contemporary  writer. 
In  his  account  of  tin;  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  differs  in  some  trivial  par- 
ticulars from  the  regular  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the  curate.  TliPjt 
variations  have  been  <  refully  examined  by  the  author  of  this  work,  and 
wherever  they  appear  to  be  for  the  better,  have  been  adopted, 

»  ' 

>  Cura  tie  Im  I'alacios,  cap.  7. 
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m 


■■  ' 


TiiK  above  arc  the  titles,  in  Italian  and  in  Latin,  of  the  earliest  nana 
lives  of  tli(!  lir.U  aiul  srcond  voyages  of  Coliiiiibus  tliat  aiipcared  in  prim, 
It  was  anonyiiious;  and  Llicre  are  some  curious  particulars  in  regard  ;r 
it.  It  was  originally  written  in  Italian  liy  Montalbodo  Fraean/.o,  (r 
F'raeanzano,  or  by  Kraneapano  de  Montabaldo  (fni- writcTS  ditTer  in  re 
gard  to  the  name),  and  was  published  in  Vieenza.  in  l.")()7,  in  a  eolleelion 
uf  voyages,  enlitleil  Mondo  .Noso,  e  I'aese  Nuovamciite  Itilrovate.  Tlin 
colleeiion  was  republished  at  .Milan,  in  I-VjS,  both  in  Italian,  and  in  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  Arehangiio  .Madii:,niano,  under  the  title  of 
Itinerariuin  rortngallensiuni;  this  title  being  given,  because  the  woi!; 
related  ehielly  to  the  voyages  of  Luigi  ('adaniosto,  a  Venetian  in  the 
service  of  PorLugal. 

Till-  eolleelion  was  afterward  augmented  by  Simon  Grina'us  with  otlior 
travels,  and  printed  in  Latin  at:  I'l-de,  in  l").'^'!,'  by  Ilervagio,  ontitloil 
Novus  ()rl)is  liegioimni,  ete.  The  edition  of  I'.asle,  15.")'),  and  the  Italian 
edition  of  Milan,  in  l.")()S,  have  been  consulted  in  the  course  of  this  W(irl;. 

retcr  Martyr  (Deead.  2»  Cap.  7)  alludes  tt)  this  publication,  undertlic, 
first  Latin  title  of  the  book,  Itineraritun  I'ortugallensium,  an<l  aecusps 
the  author,  whom  by  mistake  he  terms  Cadamosto,  of  having  stolen  tlio 
materials  of  his  book  from  the  three  lirst  chapters  of  his  first  Decade  of 
th(!  Ocean,  of  which,  he  snys.  he  granted  copies  in  nianuscrijjt  to  several 
peisons,  and  In  i>articutar  to  certain  Venetian  ambassadors.  Martyr's.; 
D<'cades  were  not  published  until  I.'jIO,  excepting  the  first  three,  wliidi 
were  publisheil  in  IT)!!,  at  Seville. 

This  narrative  of  the  voyages  of  Columbus  is  referred  to  by  do.  Hatista 
Sputorno,  in  his  historical  memoir  of  Columbus,  as  having  been  writti.'ii 
by  a  companion  of  Columbus. 

It  is  manifest,  from  a  jierusal  of  the  narrative,  that  though  the  aullior 
may  have  helped  himself  freely  from  the  manuscript  of  Martyr,  he  must 
have  liad  other  sources  of  infoi'ination.  His  (lescrii)tion  of  the  ])erson  ol 
('olumbus  as  a  man  tall  of  stature  aii!  'arge  of  frame,  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion and  oblong  visage,  is  not  coi)io.'  from  Martyr,  nor  from  a:;; 
other  writer.  No  historian  had.  indeed,  ])receded  him,  except  Sal)cliicn<. 
in  \'M\  ami  the  portrait  agrees  with  that  subsequently  given  of  Coliiiii- 
bus  in  the  biography  writ. en  by  his  son. 

It  is  probable  that  this  narrative,  which  ai)peared  only  a  year  after  tli' 
death  of  (^olumbus,  was  a  i)icee  of  literary  job-work,  writtiMi  for  the  cdj- 
lection  of  voyages  publisheil  at  Vieenza;  and  that  the  materials  wii  ■ 
taken  from  oral  communication,  from  the  account  given  by  Sabelliriis. 
and  pai'ticulaily  from  the  manuscript  copy  of  .Martyrs  first  decade. 


No.    XXXIII. 

ANTOMO    Di;    lIF.rMJEItA. 

Antomo  nt'i:i.'v:i:.\   dv  T'lunr.^n.i.As.  one  of  the  authors  mo-:!  fre- 
quently cited  in  this  vo!'!;,  was  born   in    I'lfi'j,  of  Kodei-jck    I'ordesillas, 


'  Uiljiiulhi'ca  I'lUello. 
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Herrera,  his  wife.     He  received  an  excellent  education, 
to  the  (•inpjoy  of  Vespasian  (lonzago,,  brother  to  the  Duke 


and  Af^fnes  de  Herrera,  his  wife, 
and  entered  intt 

of  Mantua,  who  was  Viceroy  of  Naples  for  I'hilip  the  .Second  of  SnaViT 
He  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  this  statesman,  and  intrusted  with  all 
his  secrets,  lie  was  afterward  grand  historiograi)her  of  the  Indies  to 
Philip  II.,  who  added  to  that  title  a  large  pension.  He  wrote  various 
books,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  a  General  History  of  the  Indies  or 
American  Colonies,  in  four  volumes,  containing  eight  decades  When 
he  luidertook  this  work  all  the  public  archives  were  thrown  open  to  him 
and  he  had  access  to  documents  of  all  kinds.  He  has  been  charged  with 
great  precipitation  in  the  production  of  his  two  first  volumes,  and  with 
negligence  in  not  making  sufHcient  use  of  the  indisputable  sources  of  in- 
formation thus  placed  within  his  reach.  The  fact  was,  that  he  ni<'t  with 
historical  tracts  lying  in  niaiuiscript,  which  embraced  a  great  part  of  the 
first  discoveries,  and  lie  contented  liiniself  with  stating  events  as  he  foiuKJ 
them  therein  recorded.  It  is  certain  that  a  great  part  of  his  work  is  little 
more  than  a  transcript  of  the  manuscript  history  of  the  Indies  by  Las 
Casas,  sometimes  reducing  and  improving  the  language  when  tumid: 
omitting  the  impassioned  sallies  of  the  zealous  father,  when  the  wroii!j.s 
of  the  Indians  were  in  question;  and  suppressing  various  circumstances 
degrading  to  the  character  of  the  Spanish  discoverers.  The  author  of  tlie 
present  work,  has,  therefore,  frequently  put  aside  the  history  of  Herrera, 
and  consulted  the  source  of  his  information,  the  manuscript  history  of 
Las  Casas. 

Mufioz  observes  that  "  in  general  Herrera  did  little  more  than  join 
together  morsels  and  extracts,  taken  from  various  parts,  in  the  way  that 
a  writer  arranges  chronologically  the  materials  from  which  he  intends  to 
compose  a  history;"  he  adds,  that  "had  not  Herrera  been  a  learned  and 
judicious  man,  the  precipitation  witli  which  he  put  together  these  mate- 
rials would  have  led  to  innumerable  errors."  The  remark  is  just;  yet 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  to  select  and  arrange  such  materials  judi- 
ciously, and  treat  them  learnedly,  was  no  trilling  merit  in  the  his- 
torian. 

Herrera  lias  been  accused  also  of  flattering  his  nation;  exalting  the 
deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and  softening  and  concealing  their  excesses. 
There  is  nothing  very  serious  in  this  accusation.  To  illustrate  the  glory 
of  his  nation  Is  one  of  the  noblest  oflices  of  the  historian;  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  too  highly  of  the  extraordinary  enterprises  and  splendid 
actions  of  the  Spaniards  in  those  days.  In  softening  their  excesses  he 
fell  into  an  amiable  and  pardonable  error,  if  it  were  indeed  an  error  for  a 
Spanish  writer  to  endeavor  to  sink  them  in  oblivion. 

Vossius  passes  a  high  culogium  on  Herrera.  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  has 
described  with  greater  industry  and  fidelity  the  magnitude  and  boundaries 
of  provinces,  the  tracts  of  sea.  positions  of  capes  and  islands,  of  ports 
and  harbors,  the  windings  of  rivers  and  dimensions  of  lakes;  the  situa- 
tion and  peculiarities  of  regions,  with  the  apjiearance  of  the  heavens, 
Mid  the  designation  of  places  suitable  for  the  estal)lishment  of  cities," 
He  has  been  called  among  the  Spaniards  the  prince  of  the  historians 
of  America,  and  it  is  added  that  none  have  risen  since  his  time  capable  of 
(lis])uting  with  him  that  title.  Much  of  this  jiraise  will  appear  exagger- 
ated by  such  as  (jxamint;  the  manusi-ript  histories  from  which  he  trans- 
ferred chapters  and  entire  books,  with  very  little  alteration,  to  his  volumes; 
and  a  great  part  of  tlu;  enlogiiuns  ])ass(>d  on  him  for  his  work  on  the 
Indies,  will  be  found  really  due  to  Las  Casas,  who  has  too  long  been 
eeli|)s<'d  by  his  copyist.  Still  Herrera  has  left  voluminous  j)roofs  of  in- 
dustrioiui  research,  exteusive  inforuiali«a,  aud  great  literary  taleiiU    His 
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works  bear  the  mark  of  candor,  integrity,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  record 
the  truth. 

He  died  in  1625,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  after  liaving  obtained  from 
Pliilip  IV.  the  promise  of  the  first  charge  of  secretary  of  state  that  should 
become  vacant. 

No.  XXXIV. 

BISHOP  FONSECA. 

The  singular  malevolence  displayed  by  Bishop  Juan  Rodriguez  de 
Fonseca  toward  Columbus  and  his  family,  and  which  was  one  of  the  secret 
and  principal  causes  of  their  misfortunes,  has  been  frequently  noticed  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  It  originated,  as  has  been  shown,  in  some  dis- 
pute between  the  admiral  and  Fonseca  at  Seville  in  14!);j,  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  fitting  out  the  armament  for  the  second  voyage,  and  in  reganl 
to  the  number  of  domestics  to  form  the  household  of  the  admiral. 
Fonseca  received  a  letter  from  the  sovereigns,  tacitly  reproving  him,  ami 
ordering  him  to  show  all  possible  attention  to  the  wishes  of  Columlms, 
and  to  see  that  he  was  treated  with  honor  and  deference.  Fonseca  never 
forgot  this  affront,  and,  what  with  him  was  the  same  thing,  never  forgave 
It.  His  spirit  appears  to  have  been  of  that  unhealthy  kind  which  has 
none  of  the  balm  of  forgiveness;  and  in  which,  a  wound  once  made, 
forever  rankles.  The  hostility  thus  produced  continued  with  increasing 
virulence  throughout  the  life  of  Columbus,  and  at  his  death  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  son  and  successor.  This  persevering  aniniosity  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  work  by  facts  and  observations,  cited  from 
authors,  some  of  them  contemporary  with  Fonseca,  but  who  were  ap- 
parently restrained  by  mot'ves  of  prudence  from  giving  full  vent  to  the 
indignation  which  they  evidently  felt.  Even  at  the  present  day,  a  Spanish 
historian  wotdd  be  cautious  of  expressing  his  feelings  freely  on  the  subject, 
lest  they  should  prejudice  his  work  in  the  eyes  of  the  ecclesiastical  censors 
of  the  press.  In  this  way  Bishop  Fonseca  has  in  a  great  measure  escaped 
the  general  odium  his  conduct  merited. 

This  prelate  liad  the  ch'.of  superintendence  of  Spanish  colonial  affairs, 
both  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He 
was  an  active  and  intrepid,  but  seltish,  overbearing,  and  perfidious  man. 
His  administration  bears  no  marks  of  enlarged  and  liberal  policy;  but  Is 
full  of  traits  of  arrogance  and  meanness.  He  opposed  the  benevolent 
attempts  of  Las  Casas  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
obtain  the  abolition  of  repartimientos;  treating  him  with  personal  hau':;h- 
tiness  and  asperity.'  The  reason  assigned  is  that  Fonseca  was  enriching 
himself  by  those  very  abuses,  retaining  large  numbers  of  the  miserable 
Indians  in  slavery,  to  work  on  his  possessions  in  the  colonies. 

To  show  that  his  character  has  not  been  judged  with  undue  severity,  it 
is  expedient  to  point  out  his  invidious  and  persecuting  conduct  toward 
Hernando  Cortez.  The  bishop,  while  ready  to  foster  rambling  advei  • 
turers  who  came  forward  under  his  patronage,  had  never  the  head  or  the 
heart  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  illustrious  commanders  like  Columbus 
and  Cortez. 

At  a  time  when  disputes  arose  between  Cortez  and  Diego  Velazquez, 
':;overnor  of  Cuba,  and  the  latter  sought  to  arrest  the  conqueror  of  Mexico 
in  the  midst  of  his  brilliant  career,  Fonseca,  with  entire  disregard  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  took  a  decided  part  in  favor  of  Velazquez.     Personal 
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interest  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  favor;  for  a  ii;arriafe  was  noKotiatin" 
iH'twnen  Velazquez  and  a  sJHtcr  of  the  l)isiiop.i  (.'ompTainls  and  nii'sren'^ 
resentiitions  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  Vehi/.iiucz  of  Uie  conduct  of  Cortez 
who  was  represented  as  a  lawless  and  unprincipled  adventurer  attemptins: 
to  usurp  absolute  authority  in  New  Si)aiii.  The  true  services  of  Cortez 
had  already  excited  admiration  at  court,  but  such  was  the  influence  of 
Fonseca,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Columbus,  he  succeeded  in  prejudicin'^ 
the  mind  of  the  sovereign  against  one  of  the  most  meritorious  of  his  sub^ 
jects.  One  Christoval  de  Tapia,  a  man  destitute  of  talent  or  character 
iiut  whos."  greatest  recommendation  was  his  having  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  bishop,'-  was  investeil  with  powers  similar  to  those  once  given  to 
Hobadilla  to  the  prejudice  of  Columbus.  He  was  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  Cortez,  and  in  case  he  thought  fit,  to  seize  him,  sequestrate 
his  property,  and  supersede  him  in  conunand.  Not  content  with  the 
ii'gular  oiricial  letters  furnished  to  Tapia,  the  bishop,  shortly  after  .  <s 
departure,  sent  out  Juan  Bono  de  (^uexo  witli  blank  letters  signed  by  his 
own  hand,  and  with  others  directed  to  various  persons,  charging  them  to 
admit  Tapia  for  governor,  and  assuring  them  that  the  king  considered 
the  conduct  of  Cortez  as  disloyal.  Nothing  but  the  sagacity  and  firmness 
of  Cortez  prevented  this  measure  from  completely  interrupting,  if  not 
defeating  his  enterprises;  and  he  afterward  declared,  that  he  had  expc- 
rienco<l  more  trouble  and  difliculty  from  the  menaces  and  aftroais  of  the 
ministers  of  the  king  than  it  cost  him  to  conquer  Mexico.^ 

When  the  dispute  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez  came  to  be  decided 
upon  in  iSi)ain,  in  1522,  the  father  of  Cortez,  and  those  who  had  come 
from  New  Spain  as  his  procurators,  obtained  permission  from  Cardinal 
Adrian,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  realm,  to  prosecute  a  public  accusa- 
tion of  the  bishop.  A  regular  investigation  took  place  before  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  of  their  allegations  against  its  president.  They  charged 
him  with  having  publicly  declared  Cortez  a  traitor  and  a  rebel;  with 
having  intercepted  and  suppressed  his  letters  addressed  to  the  king,  kcjcp- 
ing  his  Majesty  in  ignorance  of  their  contents  and  of  the  important  ser- 
vices he  had  performed,  while  he  diligently  forwarded  all  letters  calculated 
to  promote  the  interest  of  Velazquez;  with  having  prevented  the  repre- 
sentations of  Cortez  from  being  heard  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
declaring  that  they  should  never  be  heard  there  while  he  lived ;  with  having 
interdicted  the  forwarding  of  arms,  merchandise,  and  re-enforcements  to 
New  Spain;  and  with  having  issued  orders  to  the  office  of  the  India  House 
at  Seville  to  arrest  the  procurators  of  Cortez  and  all  persons  arriving 
from  him,  and  to  seize  ;..id  detain  all  gold  that  they  should  bring.  These 
and  various  other  charges  of  similar  nature  were  dispassionately  inves- 
tigated. Enough  were  substantiated  to  convict  Fonseca  of  the  most 
partial,  oppressive  and  perfidious  conduct,  and  the  cardinal  consequently 
forba<le  him  to  interfere  in  the  cause  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez,  and 
nnoked  all  the  orders  which  the  bishop  had  issued,  in  the  matter,  to  the 
India  House  of  Seville.  Indeetl  Salazar,  a  Spanish  historian,  says  that 
Fonseca  was  totally  divested  of  his  authority  as  president  of  the  council, 
antl  of  all  control  of  the  affairs  of  New  Spain,  ami  adds  that  he  was  so 
mortifitid  at  the  blow,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  illness,  which  well-nigh 
cost  him  his  life.* 

The  suit  between  Cortez  and  Velazquez  was  referred  to  a  special  tri- 


•  Horrera,  Tlint.  Inil.,  decad.  iil.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  3. 
>  Ibid.,  (li'Ciid.  ill.  lib.  1.  cti,).  l.'>. 

»  Ibid.,  dci'iid.  ill.  lili.  iv.  rap.  X 

*  tJHlAztkr,  Cou(j.  dt)  Muxiuu,  lib.  i.  ocyp.  2. 
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bunuJ,  composed  of  tho  Rrand  clianeellor  and  other  persons  of  note,  and 
was  decided  in  1522.  Tlie  influcnco  and  intrij^uos  of  Fonseca  boincj  no 
lonffer  of  avail,  a  triumphant  verdict  was  given  in  favor  of  Cortez,  wliich 
was  afterward  confirmctl  l)y  the  I'^hnperor  Cliarles  V.,  and  additional 
honors  awarded  liini.  Tliis  was  anotlier  IjIow  to  tlie  malignant  Fonseca, 
who  retained  liis  enmity  against  Cortez  until  his  last  moment,  rendered 
still  more  rancorous  by  mortification  and  disappointment. 

A  charge  against  Fonseca,  of  a  still  darker  nature  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, may  Ije  found  lurking  in  the  pages  of  llerrera,  though  so  obscure 
as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  succeeding  historians.  lie  points  to  tiie 
bisliop  as  tlie  instigator  of  a  desperate  and  perfidious  man,  who  conspired 
against  the  life  of  Hern\ndo  Cortez.  This  was  one  Antonio  de  Viilafafia, 
wlio  fomented  a  conspiracy  tc  assassinate  Cortez,  and  elect  Francisco 
Verdujo,  brother-in-law  of  Velazcpiez,  in  his  place.  While  the  conspira- 
tors were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  poniard  Cortez,  one  of  tlieni, 
relenting,  apprised  him  of  liis  danger.  Villafafia  was  arrested.  He  at- 
tenii)ted  to  swallow  a  paper  containing  a  list  of  tiie  conspirators,  but  being 
seized  by  the  throat,  a  pari  of  it  was  forced  from  his  mouth  containing 
fourteen  names  of  persons  of  importance.  Villafafia  confessed  his  guilt. 
but  tortures  could  not  make  him  inculpate  the  persons  whose  names  wero 
on  the  list,  whom  he  declared  were  ignorant  of  the  plot,  lie  was  hanged 
by  order  of  Cortez.^ 

In  the  investigation  of  the  disputes  between  Cortez  and  Velazcpiez,  this 
execution  of  Villafafia  was  magnified  into  a  cruel  and  wanton  act  of 
power;  and  in  tJieir  eagerness  to  criminate  Cortez  the  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  Alvarez  declared  that  Villafafia  h<ad  been  instigated  to  what  he 
had  done  by  letters  from  1  ishop  Fonseca!  (tiue  s(!  movio  a  lo  que  liizo 
con  cartas  del  obispo  de  IJurgos.'')  It  is  not  prol)al)le  that  Fonseca  had 
recommeiided  assassination,  but  it  shows  the  character  of  his  agents,  and 
what  must  have  been  the  malignant  nature  of  his  instructions,  wiien 
these  men  thought  that  such  an  act  would  accomplish  his  wishes.  Fon- 
seca died  at  Burgos  ou  the  4th  of  November,  1554,  and  was  interred  at 
Coca. 

No.  XXXV. 


OF  TU^i  SITUATION  OF  TIIK  TKRHERTKIAL  PARADISK. 

TiiK  speculations  of  Columbus  on  the  situation  of  tlie  terrestrial 
paradise,  extravagant  as  they  may  appejir,  were  such  as  have  orctipiod 
many  grave  and  learned  men.  A  slight  notice  of  their  opinions  on  this 
curious  subject  may  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  and  may  take 
from  tlie  app?rent  wildness  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  Columbus. 

The  abode  of  our  first  parents  was  anciently  the  subject  of  anxious  in- 
quiry; and  indeed  mankind  have  always  l)een  prone  to  pictan;  some  place 
of  perfect  felicity,  where  the  imagination,  disappointed  in  the  coarse 
realities  of  life,  might  revel  in  an  Elysium  of  its  own  cre/.tion.  It  is  an 
idea  not  confir.ed  to  our  religion,  but  is  found  in  tlie  ru'le  crceils  of  the 
most  savage  nations,  and  it  prevailed  generally  among  fne  ancients.  The 
speculations  concerning  the  silnalion  of  the  garden  of  Kdcn  resenilile 
those  of  the  Greeks  conccniing  the  garden  of  the  Mcs'icrides;  that  region 
of  delight,  whi<'h  tlmy  forever  placed  at  the  most  remote  verge  of  the 
known  world;  which  their  poets  embellished  with  all  thecliarnis  of  fiction; 
after  whicli  they  were  continually  longing,  and  which  they  could  never 


>  Uerrera,  Ulot.  lud.,  decAd.  111.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.       *  Ibid.,  docad.  Hi.  lib.  iv.  cap.  3. 
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find.     At  one  time  it  was  in  the  Grand  Oasis  of  Aiabia.    Tlic  exhausted 
travellers,  after  traversing  the  parched  and  sultry  desert,  hailed  this  ver- 
ilant  spot  with  rapture;  they  refreshcil  themselves  under  its  shady  bowers, 
and  beside  its  (;ooling  streams,  as  the  crew  ot  a  tempest-tosstid  vessel  re- 
pose on  the  shores  of  some  green  island  in  the  deep;  and  from  its  being 
thus  isolated  in  the  midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand,  llu'y  gave  it  the  name  of 
tb(!  Island  of  the  Blessed.     As  geographical  knowledge  increased,  the 
situation  of  the  Ilesi)erii  ■;  gardens  was  eonlinually  removed  lo  a  greater 
distance.     It  was  transferred  to  the  borders  of  the  great  Syrtis,"in  the 
neighborhood   of  Mount   Atlas.      Here,   after  traversing  the   frightful 
deserts  of  Harca,  the  traveller  found  liimself  in  a  fair  and  fertile  country, 
watered  by  rivulets  and  gushing  fountains,    Tlie  oranges  and  citrons 
transported  hence  to  Greece,  where  they  were  as  yet  unknown,  delighted 
the  Athenians  by  their  golden  beauty  and  delicious  flavor,  and  they 
thought  that  none  but  the  garden  of  the  llesperides  could  produce  such 
glorious  fruits.     In  this  way  the  happy  region  of  the  ancients  was  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  still  in  the  remote  and  obscure  extremity  of 
the  world,  until  it  was  fabled  to  exist  in  the  Ganaritis,  thence  called  the 
Fortunate,  or  the  Hesptrian  Islands.     Here  it  remained,  because  discovery 
advanced  no  farther,  and  because  these  islands  were  sc  distant,  and  so 
little  known,  as  to  allow  full  latituih;  to  the  fictions  of  the  poet.^ 

In  like  manner  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  or  garden  of 
Kden,  was  long  a  subject  of  earnest  in(iniry  and  curious  disputation,  and 
occupied  the  laborious  attention  of  tlu;  most  learned  theologians.  Some 
placed  it  in  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land;  others  in  Mesopotamia,  in  that 
rich  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  embraced  by  the  wanderings  of  the 
Tigris  anil  the  Euphrates;  others  in  ArnuMiia,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  mouniains,  and  imagined  that  Enoch  and 
Elijah  were  transported  Ihilher,  out  of  the  sight  of  mortals,  to  live  in  a 
state  of  terrestrial  bliss  until  the  second  coming  of  our  Saviour,  There 
were  others  who  gave  i'-  situations  widely  nMiiote,  such  as  in  the  Trapoban 
of  the  anciiiuts,  at  presi-nt  known  as  the  island  of  Geylon;  or  in  the  is- 
land of  Smuatra;  or  in  the  Forliuiale  or  Ganary  Islands;  or  in  one  of  the 
lslai\ds  of  Hunila;  or  in  some  favored  spot  imder  the  etpiinoctial  line. 

(ireat  <litliculty  was  encountered  by  these  si>eculators  to  reconcile  the 
allotted  place  with  the  description  given  in  Genesis  of  the  garden  of 
Kden;  particularly  of  the  great  fountain  which  watered  it,  and  which 
afterward  diviileil  itself  into  four  rivers,  the  I'ison  or  riiison,  the  Gihon, 
tlie  Euphrates,  and  the  Hiddckcl.  Those  who  wen;  in  iavor  of  the  Holy 
Land  supposed  that  the  .Jordan  was  the  great  riv(ir  which  afterward  di- 
vidi^d  itself  into  Hie  I'liison,  Gihon,  'I'igris,  and  Euphrates,  but  tliat  the 
s.iiuls  have  choked  up  the  ancient  beds  by  which  these  streams  were  sup- 
jilied;  that  originally  the  IMiison  trav(!rsed  Arabia  Deserta  and  Arabia 
l-'elix,  whence  it  pursued  its  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia;  that  tlie  Gihon 
l)atlied  Northern  or  Stony  Arabia  and  fell  into  tlui  Arabian  (iulf  or  th;^ 
Red  Sea;  that  the  Kuphratt-s  and  the  Tigris  i)assed  by  Eden  to  Assyria 
and  Chaldea,  whence  they  discharged  themselves  into  the  l^ersian  Gulf. 

IJy  most  of  the  early  commentators  tin;  lliver  (iihon  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Nile,  The  source  of  this  river  was  unknown,  but  was  evidently  far 
distant  from  the  spots  whence  the  TMgris  and  tln^  Eui)hrates  arose.  This 
difficulty,  however,  was  ingeniously  overcome,  l)y  giving  it  a  subterranean 
course  of  some  hundreds  of  leagues  from  the  common  fountain,  until  it 
issued  forth   to  daylight  in  Abyssinia,-'    In  like  manner,  subterranean 
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courses  were  given  to  the  Tij^ris  an(l  the  Euphratos,  passin?  under  th* 
Ked  Sea,  until  they  sprang?  forth  in  Armenia,  as  if  just  issuing  from  rae 
common  souroe.  So  also  tliose  vvlio  placeul  the  terrestrial  p^*--  ''  ;  in 
islands,  supposed  that  the  riv<'rs  whieh  issued  from  it,  and  formed  diose 
lierotofore  named,  eitlier  traversed  the  surface  of  tlie  sea,  as  fn.^h  water, 
by  its  greater  lightness,  miiy  float  above  the  salL;  or  that  they  flowed 
through  deep  veins  and  channels  of  the  earth,  as  the  fountain  of  Arethusu 
was  said  to  sink  into  the  ground  in  Greece,  and  rise  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
while  the  River  Alpheus  pursuing  it,  but  with  less  perseverance,  rose 
somewhat  short  of  it  in  the  sea. 

Some  contended  that  the  deluge  had  destroyed  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  altered  the  whole  face;  of  the  earth;  so  that  the  rivers  had  ehangcid 
their  beds,  and  had  tuktMi  different  dinictions  from  those  mentioned  in 
Genesis;  others,  however,  among  v.liom  was  St.  Augustine,  in  his  com- 
mentary upon  the  liook  of  (icnesis,  maintained  thai  the  terrestrial  par- 
adise still  existed,  with  its  original  bcacty  and  delights,  but  that  it  was 
inaccessible  to  mortals,  licing  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  stupcn- 
dous  height,  reaching  into  llie  third  n'gion  of  the  air,  and  approaching 
the  moon;  being  thus  protected  by  its  elevation  from  the  ravages  of  the 
deluge. 

By  some  this  mountain  was  placed  under  the  eqtiinoctial  line;  or  un- 
der that  band  of  the  heavens  metaphorically  called  by  the  ancients  "  the 
table  of  the  sun," '  comprising  the  space  between  the  tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  beyond  which  the  sun  never  pMsed  in  his  annual  course. 
Here  would  reign  a  uniformity  of  nights  and  days  and  seasons,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  mountain  would  raise  it  above  the  heats  and  storms  of 
the  lower  regions.  Others  transported  the  garden  beyond  the  e<]uinoctial 
line,  and  placed  it  i!i  Ih"  southern  licmiiiphere;  supposing  that  the  torrid 
zone  might  be  tJi2  flaming  sword  appointed  to  defend  its  entrance  against 
mortals.  Tb.ey  had  a  funeitul  train  of  argument  to  support  their  tiieoiy. 
They  obs'.-rved  that  tiie  terrestrial  i)aradise  nmst  be  in  the  noblest  and 
happicjl  part  of  the  globe;  that  part  nnist  be  under  th<;  noblest  part  of 
the  h.'avens;  as  tne  merits  of  a  place  do  not  so  mui'h  depend  upon 
the  virtues  of  the  earth  as  upon  the  happy  influences  of  the  stars  and  the 
ifavorai  le  and  benigti  aspect  of  the,  heavens.  Xow,  according  to  philoso- 
])hers,  the  world  was  divided  into  two  heinispln'res.  The!  southern  they 
considered  the  head,  and  the  northern  the  fecit,  or  uiuler  part;  tlu;  right 
hand  the  east,  whence  connnenci'd  the  movement  of  the  priimun  mobile, 
and  the  left  tlie  west,  toward  which  it  moved.  This  supposed,  they  ob- 
served that,  as  it  was  manifest  that  the  lieadof  all  things,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, is  always  tiiC!  lu-st  and  nofjlest  part,  governing  the  other  parts  of  Wa- 
body,  so  the  south,  being  the  head  of  the  earth,  ought  to  be  superior  anl 
n()l)ler  than  either  east,  or  west,  or  north  ;  and  in  accordance  wiln 
tills,  they  cited  the  opinion  of  various  phlloso;ihers  among  the  aneients 
and  more  especially  that  of  I't.oleniy,  that  the  stars  of  the  southern  hem- 
isphere were  larger,  more  res])lendent,  mort;  i)erfecl,  and  of  course  o( 
greater  virtue  and  etheacy  than  those  of  the  northern:  an  error  univer- 
sally prevahuit  until  disproved  by  modern  discovery.  Hence  th(!y  con- 
cluded that  in  this  southern  hemisphere,  in  this  head  of  the  earth,  un(l<'r 
this  purer  and  brighter  sky,  and  these  more  potent  ami  benignant  stars, 
was  placed  tin;  terrestrial  i)aradise. 

Various  ideas  were  (>ntertained  as  to  the  magnitude  of  i,nis  blissful 
region.  As  Adam  and  all  bis  i)rogeny  were  to  have  lived  there,  had 
he  not  sinned,  and  as  there  would  have  been  no  such  thing  as  death  to 
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thin  the  number  of  mankind,  it  was  inferred  that  the  terrestrial  paradiM 
«ust  be  of  great  extent  to  contain  them.  Some  gave  it  a  size  equal  to 
Kurope  or  Africa:  others  gave  it  the  whole  southern  hemisphere  St 
Augustine  supposed  that  as  mankind  multiplied,  numbers  would  be 
translated  without  death  to  heaven;  the  parents,  perhaps,  when  their 
children  had  arrived  at  mature  age;  or  portions  of  the  human  race  at  the 
end  of  certain  periods,  and  when  the  population  of  the  terrestrial  oara- 
dise  had  attained  a  certain  amount. > 

Others  supposed  that  mankind,  remaining  in  a  state  of  primitive  inno- 
cence, would  not  have  required  so  much  space  as  at  present.  Having  no 
nc(Ml  of  rearing  animals  for  subsistence,  no  lanii  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  pasturage;  and  the  earth  not  being  cursed  with  sterility  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  extensive  tracts  of  country  to  permit  of  fallow 
laiul  and  the  alternation  of  crops  required  in  husbandry.  The  spontane- 
ous and  never-failing  fruits  of  the  garden  would  have  been  abundant  for 
the  simple  wants  of  man.  Still,  that  the  human  race  might  not  be 
crowded,  but  might  have  ample  space  for  recreation  and  enjoyment,  and 
the  charms  of  variety  and  cliange,  some  allowed  at  least  a  hundred  leagues 
of  circumference  to  the  garden, 

St,  Basilius  in  his  eloquent  discourse  on  paradise*  expatiates  with  rap- 
ture on  the  joys  of  this  sacred  abode,  elevated  to  the  third  region  of  the 
air,  and  under  the  happiest  skies.  There  a  pure  and  never-failing  pleas- 
ure is  furnished  to  every  sense.  The  eye  delights  in  the  admirable  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  verdure  and  beauty  of  the  trees,  and  the 
never-withering  bloom  of  the  flowers.  The  ear  is  regaled  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds,  the  smell  with  the  aromatic  odors  of  the  land.  In  like 
manner  the  otlusr  senses  have  each  their  peculiar  enjoyments.  There  the 
\  ieissitudes  of  tlie  season  are  unknown,  and  the  climate  unites  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  summer,  the  joyful  abundance  of  autumn,  and  the  sweet  fresh- 
ness and  quietude  of  spring.  There  the  earth  is  always  green,  the  flowers 
are  ever  blooming,  the  waters  limpid  and  delicate,  not  rushing  in  rude 
and  turbid  torrents,  but  swelling  up  in  crystal  fountains,  and  winding  in 
])eaceful  and  silver  streams.  There  no  harsh  and  boisterous  winds  are 
jiermitted  to  shake  and  disturb  the  air,  and  ravage  the  beauty  of  the 
groves,'  there  prevails  no  melancholy,  nor  darksome  weather,  no  drown- 
ing rain,  nor  pelting  hail,  no  forked  lightning,  nor  rending  and  resound- 
ing thunder;  no  wintry  pinching  cold,  nor  withering  and  panting  summer 
heat;  nor  any  thing  else  that  can  give  pain  or  sorrow  or  annoyance,  but 
all  is  bland  and  gentle  and  serene;  a  perpetual  youth  and  joy  reign 
throughout  all  nature,  and  nothing  decays  and  dies, 

Tlu^  same  idea  is  given  by  St,  Ambrosius,  in  his  book  on  Paradise,'  an 
author  likewise  consulted  and  cited  by  Columbus,  lie  wrote  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  his  touching  eloquence,  and  graceful  yet  vigorous  style,  in- 
sured great  popularity  to  his  writings.  Many  of  these  opinions  are  cited 
by  (ilanville,  usually  called  Hartholomeus  Anglicus,  in  his  work  L)e  Pro- 
prietatibus  Rerum ;  a  work  with  which  Columbus  was  evidently  3c- 
fpiainted.  It  was  a  s])ecies  of  encyclopiedia  of  the  general  knowledge 
current  at  the  time,  pud  was  likely  to  recommend  itself  to  a  curious  and 
inquiring  voyager.  This  author  cites  an  assertion  as  made  by  St,  Basilius 
and  St.  Ainbrosius,  that  the  water  of  the  fountain  which  proceeds  from 
the  garden  of  Kdtui  falls  into  a  great  lake  with  such  a  tremendous  noise 

'  Ht.  .Aiitfimt.,  lit).  Ix.  cap.  6.  Sup.  Oeneslg. 

<  Ht.  HiiMiliiiN  wag  culled  the  great.  Ilia  works  were  read  and  admired  by  all  the 
world,  ovf'i  liy  I'iiummr.  They  are  written  iu  an  elevated  and  majestic  style,  with  great 
eplendiir  ol  idiii.  ind  vast  erudition. 

•  at.  Aiubiui.iiii>,  Opi-iu.    Edit.  Coit'iiurd.    I'uriijiia.  MDCXC. 
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'.hat  Uie  inhabitanls  of  the  neiiccliborliood  are  born  deaf;  and  that  from 
♦  liis  lake  proceed  the  four  chief  rivers  mentioned  in  (ienesis.' 

This  passaj^e,  however,  is  not  to  be  foiuul  in  the  Ilexanieron  of  either 
ij  .silius  or  Ainbrosiits,  from  whieli  it  is  (pioli'd;  neitiier  is  it  in  tlie  ora- 
tii  1  M  Taradisi!  l)y  tlio  former,  nor  in  tlie  letter  on  the  same  subject 
wriuet)  by  Aml)rosius  to  Aml)r()sius  Savinns.  It  nnist  l)e  a  misquotation 
by  (JIanville.  Columbus,  however,  api)ears  to  have  lieen  struck  with  it, 
and  Las  Casas  is  of  opinion  tliat  In?  derived  thence  his  idea  that  the  vast 
holy  of  fresh  water  which  filled  the  (Julf  of  La  J{allena  or  I'aria,  flowed 
*rom  the  fountain  of  Paradise,  thou.i;li  from  a  nunote  distance;  and  tliat  in 
this  gulf,  which  lie  supposed  in  the  extreme  part  of  Asia,  orij^inated  tlie 
Nile,  the  Tigris,  the  Euplu'atcfs,  and  the  Gaiiges,  which  might  l)e  con- 
ducted under  the  land  ami  sea  by  subterranean  eliannels,  to  the  places 
wlier;  they  spring  forth  on  the  earth  and  assume  their  proper  names. 

I  forbear  to  enter  into  various  other  of  the  voluminous  speculations 
which  have  been  formed  I'elative  to  the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  thought  that  I  have  already  said  too  much  on  so  fan- 
cilid  a  subject;  but  to  illustrate  clearly  the  character  of  Columbus,  it 
is  necessary  to  elucidate  those  veins  of  thought  passing  through  his 
mind  while  considering  the  singular  phenomena  of  the  unknown  re- 
gions he  was  exploring,  and  which  are  often  but  slightly  and  vaguely 
tleveloped  in  bis  journals  and  letters.  These  spe<'ulations,  likewise,  like; 
those  concerning  fancied  islands  in  the  ocean,  carry  us  back  to  the  time, 
and  Mi;ike  us  feel  the  mystery  and  conjectural  idiarm  which  reigned  over 
the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  have  since  been  eompli'tely  dispelled 
bv  modern  discovery,  Knough  has  b(!en  cited  to  show  that  in  his  obser- 
tralions  concerning  the  terrestrial  paradise,  ('(thuubus  was  not  indulging 
in  any  fanciful  and  presumptuous  chimeras,  the  offspring  of  a  healed 
and  disordered  brain.  However  visionary  Ids  conjectiu'es  may  seiim, 
they  were  all  grounded  on  written  opinions  held  little  less  than  oracular 
in  bis  day;  and  they  will  be  foinid  on  exanunation  to  be  far  exceeded  by 
the  speculations  and  theorii!s  of  sages  held  illustrious  for  their  'visdom 
and  erudition  in  the  school  and  cloister. 


,  ;l 


No.  XXXVI. 


WII.I,    OF   COI.UMUIIS. 


In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  who  inspired  me  with  the  idea, 
and  afterward  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  I  could  navigate  and  go 
to  the  Indies  from  Spain,  by  traversing  the  ocean  westwardly;  which  I 
connnunicated  to  the  King,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  to  the  queen,  I)oi\a 
lsal)ella,  our  sovereigns;  and  they  were  ])h'astMl  to  furnish  me  the  neces- 
sary e(pupment  of  men  and  ships,  and  to  njake  me  tlieir  admiral  over 
":,he  said  ocean,  in  all  parts  lying  to  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line, 
drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  :i  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  (Jape  d«!  Venie 
and  Azore  Islamls;  also  a))p»inting  me  their  viceroy  and  governor  over 
all  continents  and  islands  tliat  I  might  discover  beyond  the  said  Hue  west- 


'  F'aradiMUH  autein  iu  Oricnte,  tn  nItiRRimo  moiilp,  <le  ciijti«  caiMiniiiiP  cadentea  aquw, 
maximum  fuciunt  iHcuin,  iiiic-  in  huo  cuhu  tiuituiii  fai'liiiil  Htrei)iUiMi  et  fragorem,  qiiud 
omiies  iiicolio,  juxta  |)riLMli('tiini  laciini,  iiitHCiinvt'i'  Hiirdi,  ex  iininodcralo  Boiiitu  leu 
fragore  Keimum  audituri  in  ]>iuvuliH  cuii'iimponte.  i'titUit  llusiliun  in  Htxanifron,^itni- 
liUr  ft  Arnhrns.  Kx  illo,  lucii,  vi-Iul  ex  uiio  funto,  procediiiil  ilia  llumiiia  qualuor,  I'lii 
Hon,  qui  et  Oaiixei,  (lyon,  (|iii  ft  Minn  dicllur,  i-t  TiuiiH  ac  Kupbraieii.  Uart.  Aug).  Uu 
I'ropriet.UlUus  rerum,  lib.  ICi,  uap.  112.    Fiuuuofurii,  1640. 
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wardly;  with  the  right  of  being  succeeded  in  tlie  said  nfficos  by  my 
fldest  son  and  his  lieirs  forever;  and  a  grant  of  the  tent  li  part  of  all 
Ihings  found  in  the  said  jurisdiction;  and  of  all  rents  and  revenues 
arising  from  it;  and  the  eiglith  of  all  the  lands  and  every  thing  else 
together  with  tlie  salary  corresponding  to  my  rank  of  admiral,  viceroy* 
and  governor,  and  all  other  emoluments  accruing  thereto,  as  is  more  fully 
expressed  in  the  title  and  agreement  sanctioned  by      air  highnessijs 

And  it  pleased  the  Lord  Almighty,  that  in  the  :ar  ;  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two,  I  should  discover  tlir  .  tut!  it  of  the  Indies 
and  many  islands,  among  them  llispaniola,  wl»'  i  tin.  lians  call  Ayte, 
and  the  Monicongos,  Cipango.  I  then  returm  l  i.  Casfh.  totlnnr  high- 
nesses, who  approved  of  my  imdertaking  a  s  'd  enterprise  for  further 
discoveries  and  settlements;  and  tlic  Lord  gave  n,  '  ictory  over  the  island 
of  llispaniola,  which  extends  six  Imndred  loagu  ;,  and  I  conqueretl  it 
and  made  it  tributary;  and  1  discovered  ni  >v  islands  inhabited  by  can- 
nibals, and  seven  hundred  to  the  west  oi  '"  iiiola,  among  which  is 
Jamaica,  which  we  call  Santiago;  and  ihn.^  l.andred  and  thirty-three 
leagues  of  continent  from  south  to  west,  besides  a  hundred  and  seven 
to  the  nortlj,  which  I  discovered  in  my  lirst  voyage,  together  willi  many 
islands,  as  may  more  clearly  be  seen  liy  my  letters,  miMuorials,  and  mari- 
time cliarts.  And  as  we  hope  in  (Jod  that  befori;  long  a  good  and  great 
revenue  will  be  derived  from  the  above  islands  and  continent,  of  whi(;h, 
for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  belong  to  me  the  tenth  and  the  eighth,  with  the 
salaries  and  emoluments  specified  above;  and  considering  that  we  are 
mortal,  and  that  it  is  proper  for  every  one  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  to 
leave  declared  to  his  heirs  and  successors  the  pioperty  hepossess<'s  or  may 
have  a  right  to:  Wherefore!  have  concluded  to  create  an  entailed  estate 
(mayorazgo)  out  of  the  said  eighth  of  the  lamls,  places,  anil  revenues,  in 
the  manner  which  I  now  proceed  to  state. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  to  be  succeeded  by  Don  Diego,  my  son,  who  in 
case  of  death  without  diihlren  is  to  be  succeeded  by  my  other  son  Fer- 
dinand; and  should  God  dispose  of  him  also  without  leaving  children 
and  without  my  having  any  other  son,  then  my  brother  Don  IJarthol- 
oniew  is  to  succeeil;  and  after  him  liis  eldest  son;  and  if  God  should 
disjiose  of  him  without  heirs,  he  shall  ha  succeeded  by  his  sons  from  one 
to  another  forever;  or,  in  the  failure  of  a  son,  to  be  succeeded  by  Don 
l'"erdinand,  after  (he  same  manner,  from  son  to  son  successively;  or  in 
their  place  by  my  brothers  Hartholomew  and  Diego.  And  should  it  please 
the  Lord  that  the  estate,  aftei  having  continued  for  some  time  in  the  line 
of  any  of  the  above  successors,  should  stand  in  need  of  an  immediate! 
and  lawful  male  lieir,  the  succession  shall  then  devolve  to  the  nearest 
relation,  being  \  man  of  legitimate  birth,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Co- 
lumbus derived  from  his  father  and  his  ancestors.  This  entailed  estate 
shall  in  nowise  be  inherited  by  a  woman.  exce|)t  in  case  that  no  malo 
13  to  be  foinul,  either  in  this  or  any  other  (piarter  of  the  vvorlil,  oi; 
my  real  lineage,  whose  name,  as  well  as  that  of  his  ancestors,  shall  have 
always  been  Colund)us.  In  such  an  event  (which  may  God  forefend), 
then  the  femah;  of  legiii'niate  birth,  most  nearly  related  to  the  preceding 
jios.sessor  of  the  estate,  shall  succeed  to  it;  and  this  is  to  be  under  the 
conditions  herein  .stipulated  at  foot,  M'hicli  must  be  miderstood  to  extend 
as  well  to  Don  Diego,  my  son,  as  to  the  aforesaid  and  their  heirs,  every 
one  of  them,  to  be  fulGlled  by  them;  and  failing  to  do  so  they  are  to  be 
ileprived  of  the  succession,  for  not  having  complied  with  what  shall 
herein  l)e  expressed;  and  the  estate  to  pass  to  the  person  most  nearly 
related  to  the  one  who  held  the  right;  and  the  person  thus  succeeding 
shall  in  like  manner  forfeit  the  estate,  should  he  also  I'.iil  to  comply  with 
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Haiti  conditions;  and  another  person,  the  nearest  of  my  lineage,  shall  siir 
reed,  provided  he  abide  by  tliem.  so  that  they  may  bf  obst  rved  forever  in 
tliG  form  prescribed.  Tliis  forfeiture  is  not  to  l)e  iiiciirreil  for  trillin'i 
matters,  originating  in  lawsuits,  but  in  important  oases,  wlien  tlie  glory 
of  Ciod,  or  my  own,  or  that  of  my  family,  may  be  coneerned,  wliioh  sup 
poses  a  perfect  fullllmcnt  of  all  the  things  hereby  ordained;  all  whicli  I 
recommend  to  the  courts  of  justice.  And  I  supplicate  his  Holiness,  wIki 
now  is,  and  those  that  may  succeed  in  the  HolyC'hurclj,  tha»  if  it  shoiilil 
}iap])en  tliat  this  my  will  an('  ' '"tament  has  need  of  his  lioly  order  and 
command  for  its  fulfilment,  that  such  order  be  issued  in  virtuf  of  olicdi- 
r'Mce,  and  under  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  it  sliall  not  bo  in 
any  wise  disfigured.  And  I  also  pray  the  king  and  queen,  our  sovereigns, 
ami  their  eldest-born,  Prince  Don  .luan,  our  lord,  and  their  suco-ssors, 
for  the  sake  of  the  services  I  have  done  them,  and  because  it  is  just,  tliiit, 
it  may  please  them  not  to  permit  this  my  will  and  constitution  of  my  en- 
tailed estate  to  be  any  way  altered,  but  to  leave  it  in  the  form  and  m.innor 
which  I  have  ordained,  forever,  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Aliiiiglily. 
and  that  it  may  be  the  root  ami  basis  of  my  lineage,  and  a  memento  of 
the  services  I  have  rendered  their  highnesses;  tlift,  being  born  in  (hmkiii, 
I  came  over  to  serve  them  in  Castile,  and  discovered  to  the  west  of  Ttrra 
P'irma  the  Indies  and  islands  before  mentioned.  I  accordin;;ly  pray  tlu-ir 
highnesses  to  order  tliat  this  my  privilege  and  testament  l)e  held  valid, 
and  be  executed  summarily  and  without  any  opposition  or  demur,  accord- 
ing to  th»!  letter.  I  also  pray  the  grandees  of  the  realm  and  tlie  lords  of 
the  council,  and  all  others  having  administration  of  jtistice,  to  lie  i)|»'iis(>d 
not  to  suffer  this  my  will  and  testament  to  i)e  of  no  avail,  but  to  cause  It, 
to  bo  fulfilled  as  by  me  ordained;  it  lieing  just  that  a  noble,  who  Ins 
served  the  king  and  queen,  and  tiie  kingdom,  should  l)e  respected  in  tlic 
disposition  of  his  estate  by  will,  testament,  institution  of  entail  or 
inheritance,  and  that  the  same  be  not  infringed  either  in  whole  or  iii 
part. 

In  the  first  place,  my  son  Don  Diego,  and  all  my  successors  and  descend- 
ants, as  well  as  my  brothers  IJarlholomew  and  Diego,  shall  bear  uiy  arms, 
such  as  I  shall  leave  them  after  my  days,  without  inserting  any  thing 
else  in  them;  and  they  shall  be  their  seal  to  seal  withal.  Don  Diego  my 
son,  or  any  other  who  may  inherit  this  estate,  on  coming  into  possession 
of  the  inheritance,  shall  sign  with  the  signature  which  I  now  make  use 
of,  which  is  an  X  with  an  S  over  it,  and  an  M  with  a  Roman  A  over  it,  and 
over  tliat  an  S,  and  then  a  Greek  Y,  with  an  S  over  it,  with  its  lines  and 
]ioiuts  as  is  my  custom,  as  may  be  seen  by  my  signatures,  of  which  there 
are  many,  aTid  it  will  be  seen  by  the  present  one. 

He  shall  only  write  "the  Admiral,"  whatever  other  titles  the  king  may 
have  conferred  on  liiin.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  respects  his  signature, 
l)ul  not  tlie  enumeration  of  his  titles,  which  he  can  make  at  full  length  if 
agreeable,  only  the  signature  is  to  be  "  the  Admiral." 

The  said  Don  Diego,  or  any  other  inheritor  of  this  estate,  shall  possess 
the  ofHces  of  admiral  of  the  ocean,  which  is  to  tlie  west  of  an  imaginary 
line,  which  his  highness  ordered  to  be  drawn,  running  from  pole  to  pole 
a  hundred  leagues  beyond  the  Azores,  and  as  many  more  beyond  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  over  all  which  I  was  made  by  their  order,  their  admiral 
of  the  sea,  with  all  the  pre-eminences  held  by  Don  Henrique  in  the 
admiralty  of  Castile,  and  they  made  me  their  governor  and  viceroy  per- 
petually and  forever,  over  all  the  islands  and  main-land  discovered,  or  to 
be  discovered,  for  myself  and  heirs,  as  is  more  fully  shown  by  my  treaty 
and  privileges  as  above  nicntioncil. 

item:  TJie  said  Don  Ditigu,  or  any  r)tlicr  inlierilor  of  this  estate,  shall 
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ilifltrlhuto  the  revenue  wldch  it  may  please  our  Lord  f  o  grant  him  in  thn 
following  manner,  under  the  ahove  penalty.  ' 

Fiffit  — Of  the  whole  inecmie  of  tills  estate,  now  and  at  all  times,  and 
of  whatever  may  he  had  or  eollecteil  from  it,  he  shall  give  the  fourth' part 
annually  to  my  brother  Don  liarlholomew  Colujuhiis,  Adelantado  of  the 
Indies;  and  this  is  to  continue  Ull  he  shall  have  ae(|uire'l  an  income  of  a 
million  of  niaravR«lises,  for  his  support,  and  for  the  servi(!es  he  has  ren- 
dered and  will  continue  to  render  to  tliis  entailed  estate;  which  million 
he  is  to  reetuve,  as  stated,  every  year,  if  the  said  fourth  amount  to  so 
much,  and  that  lie  have  nothing  else;  hut  if  he  possess  a  part  or  tho 
whole  of  that  amount  in  rents,  that  henceforth  he  shall  not  enjoy  tho 
said  million,  nor  any  part  of  \\  except  that  he  shall  have  in  the  said  fourth 
part  unto  the  said  (piantit;  of  a  million,  if  it  sliould  amount  to  so  nuich: 
and  as  much  as  he  shall  have  of  revenue  l)eside  this  fourth  part,  what- 
ever sum  of  maravadises  of  known  rent  from  property  or  perpetual  olH- 
ces,  tht^  saiil  quantity  of  rent  or  revenue  from  property  or  offices  shall  ho 
discounted;  and  from  tlie  said  million  .shall  he  leserved  wlialever  marriage 
portion  he  may  receiv«!  with  any  female  he  may  espouse;  so  that  whatever 
lie  may  receive!  in  marriage  with  his  wife,  no  deduction  shall  he  made  ou 
that  account  from  said  million,  hut  only  for  whatever  he  may  acquire,  or 
may  have,  over  aiid  ahove  his  wife's  dowry,  and  when  it  shall  please  (JcmI 
that  he  or  his  heirs  and  descendants  shall  derive  from  their  property  and 
offices  a  revenue  of  a  million  arising  from  rents,  neither  he  nor  his  heirs 
shall  enjoy  any  longer  any  thing  from  the  said  fourth  part  of  the  entailed 
estate,  which  shall  remain  with  I)f)ii  Diego,  or  whoever  may  inherit  it. 

Item:  From  the  revenues  of  the  said  estate,  or  from  any  fourth  part  of 
it  (should  its  amount  he  adequate  to  it),  shall  he  paid  every  year  to  my  .son 
Ferdinand  two  millions,  till  such  a  time  as  his  revenue  shall  an<ountto  two 
millions,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  in  the  case  of  Bartholomew,  who, 
as  well  as  his  heirs,  are  to  have  the  million  oi  the  part  that  may  he  wanting. 

Item:  The  said  Don  Diego  or  Don  Harlholomew  shall  make,  out  of  the 
said  estate,  for  my  hrother  Diego,  such  jirovision  as  may  enahle  liiUi  to  live 
decently,  as  he  is  my  brother,  to  whom  I  assign  no  particular  sum,  as  he 
has  attached  himself  to  the  church,  and  tl'.at  will  he  given  him  which  is 
right:  and  this  to  he  given  him  in  a  mass,  and  before  any  thing  shall 
hiive  been  received  hy  Ferdinand  tiiy  son,  or  liartholomew  my  brother,  or 
their  heirs,  and  also  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  estate. 
And  in  case  of  discord,  the  case  is  to  he  referred  to  two  of  our  relations, 
or  other  men  of  honor;  and  should  they  disagree  among  themselves,  l.licy 
will  choose  a  third  person  as  arbitrator,  being  virtuous  and  not  distrusted 
by  either  party. 

Item:  All  this  revenue  which  I  hequeath  to  Il.irtholomew,  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  Dirgo,  shall  he  delivered  to  an>l  received  by  them  as  pre- 
scribed under  the  obligation  of  being  faithful  and  loyal  to  Diego  my  son,  or 
his  lieirs,  they  as  well  as  their  children;  and  should  it  appear  that  thev  or 
any  of  them,  had  proceeded  against  him  in  any  thing  touching  his  honor, 
or  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  or  of  the  estate,  either  in  word  or  deed, 
wherehy  might  come  a  scandal  and  dehasemcnt  to  my  family,  and  a  detri 
ment  to  my  estate;  in  that  case,  nothing  further  shall  he  given  to  them  or 
him,  from  that  time  forward,  inasmuch  as  they  are  always  to  he  faithful 
10  Diego  and  to  his  successors. 

Item:  As  it  was  my  intention,  when  I  first  Instituted  this  entailed 
estate,  to  dispose,  or  that  my  son  Diego  should  dispose  for  me,  of  the 
tentl)  part  of  the  income  in  favor  of  necessitous  persons,  as  a  tithe,  and  in 
commemoration  of  tlie  Alniighly  and  Eternal  God;  and  persisting  still  in 
this  opinion,  and  Loping  tlial  hiis  High  Majebty  will  aseisL  me,  and  those 
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who  may  Inhorit  It,  In  thin  or  tlic  Npw  World,  I  have  resolved  that  thfl 
said  tit':  0,  flhall  Ito  paid  in  tli<*  tniiniicr  foliowiriK: 

First  —  It  is  to  b«  undor.stood  tliiit  i\w  fourth  part  of  the  rnvi'mie  of 
tho  estate  whicli  I  liavt!  ordainodaiKi  ilirtM-tt'd  to  )»•  Kiven  to  Don  Harthoj- 
oincw,  till  lio  hnvtt  an  incuni*>  of  ont<  niillioii,  iticiiiilos  tho  tcntli  oi  the 
wliole  revenue  of  tlie  estate;  and  thiit  as  in  proportion  as  tlie  income  of 
ray  brotiior  Don  Hartlioioinew  sliall  increase,  as  it  lias  to  Iw  diseoiinted 
from  the  revenue  of  tlie  foiuMi  part  of  the  entailed  estate,  that  the  said 
revenue  shall  be  ealeulated,  lo  know  how  much  the  tenth  part  amounls 
to;  and  the  part  whieli  exceeds  what  is  neecssury  to  make  up  the  millinri 
for  Don  Hartholomew  shall  be  received  by  such  of  my  family  as  may  most 
stand  in  need  of  it,  diseoiuitin^  it  from  said  tenth,  if  their  income  do  not 
amoimt  to  fifty  thousand  maravadiscs;  and  should  any  of  these  come  lo 
have  an  incomt;  to  this  amoiuit,  such  a  part  shall  Ix;  awarded  them  as  two 
persons,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  may  determine  aloiiH  with  Don  Die^co,  or 
ids  heirs.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  million  which  I  le:ive  to 
Don  Harthohmiew  comprehends  the  tenth  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
eitate;  whi<'h  revenue  is  to  be  <listril»ut<Ml  amonR  my  nearest  and  most 
needy  relations  in  the  manner  I  have  directed;  and  when  Don  Itartholomt^w 
have  an  income  of  one  nuiliou,  and  tliat  notlnn^  more  shall  lie  due  to  bim 
on  aecoiuit  of  said  fourth  part,  then,  Don  I)iejj;o  my  son,  or  the  person 
who  may  be  in  possession  of  the  estate,  alouR  witli  the  two  other  persons 
which  I  shall  herein  point  out,  shall  inspect  the  accounts,  and  so  tlirecl 
that  the  tenth  of  the  n^venue  shall  still  continue  to  be  ])aid  to  the  most 
necessitous  inend)ers  of  my  family  that  m.iy  be  found  in  tliis  or  any  oilier 
(piarter  of  the  world,  who  shall  be  diligently  soui;bf,  out;  and  tliey  are  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  fourth  part  from  which  Don  IJartbolomew  is  lo  derive 
his  million;  which  sums  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  ileducted  from 
the  said  tenth,  which,  sh(uild  it  amount  to  more,  the  overplus,  as  it  arises 
from  the  fourth  part,  shall  be  f^iven  to  the  most  Tiecessitoiis  jiersons  as 
aforesaid;  and  should  it  not  be  suflicient  that  Don  Hartholomew  sliiiil 
have  it  until  his  own  estate  goes  on  increasinj,',  leaving  the  said  million 
in  part  or  in  the  whole. 

Item:  The  said  Don  Diego  my  son,  or  whoever  may  be  the  inherilor, 
shall  appoint  two  persons  of  conscience  and  authority,  and  most  nearly 
related  to  the  family,  who  are  to  examine  llie  reveiuie  and  its  amoiinl, 
carefully,  and  to  canst;  the  said  tenth  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fonrtii  from 
which  Don  IJartholomew  is  to  receive  his  million,  to  tlie  most  necessitated 
members  of  my  family  that  may  be  found  here  or  elsewhere,  whom  tliey 
shall  look  for  (liligentiy  ujion  their  consciences;  and  as  it  might  hapiH'n 
that  said  Don  Diego,  or  others  .after  bim,  for  reasons  which  may  concern 
their  own  welfare,  or  the  credit  and  sui)port  of  the  estate,  may  be  unwill- 
ing to  make  known  the  full  amount  of  the  income;  nevertlieles-i  I  cliarue 
him  on  his  conscience  to  pay  the  sum  aforesaid;  and  I  charge  tlicm,  on 
their  sotUs  and  consciences,  not  to  denounce  or  make  it  kiu)wn,  except 
with  the  consent  of  Don  Diego,  or  the  person  that  may  succeed  liiin;  l)Ut 
let  the  above  tithe  be  paid  in  tiu;  maniu'r  I  havt;  directed. 

Item:  In  order  to  avoid  all  disputes  in  the  choice  of  the  two  nearest 
relations  who  are  to  act  with  Don  Diego  or  his  heirs,  1  hereby  elect  Don 
Bartholomew  my  brother  for  one,  and  Don  Fernando  my  son  for  the 
other;  and  when  tliese  two  shall  enter  upon  the  business,  th»'y  shall  choose 
two  other  iiersons  among  the  most  trusty,  and  most  nearly  related,  and 
these  again  shall  elect  two  others  when  it  sliall  be  (piestion  of  conunencin^ 
the  exannnation;  and  thus  it  shall  be  manacred  with  diligence  from  one  to 
the  other,  as  well  in  this  as  in  th*;  other  of  governnuMit,  for  the  servica 
iinU  glury  of  God,  and  tlie  Ljcuciit  of  the  ^aid  uatuiled  estate. 
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Item:  I  also  enjoin  Diego,  or  any  one  that  may  Inherit  the  estate,  to 
have  and  maintain  in  the  city  of  (Jenoa,  one  p.  rson  of  our  llneaLO  to 
reside  there  witli  his  wife,  and  appoint  him  a  suMicient  revenue  to  enable 
him  to  live  dece»  "y,  as  a  person  closely  connected  with  the.  (amiiy,  of 
which  lie  is  to  be  the  root  and  l)asis  in  tihat  city;  from  which  threat  amd 
may  accrue  to  him,  inasnmch  as  I  was  born  there,  and  came  from  thence 

Item:  The  said  Don  Dio^o,  or  whoever  shall  Inherit  tlie  estate,  must 
remit  in  bills,  or  in  any  other  way,  all  such  sums  as  he  may  he  able  to 
HHve  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  estate,  and  direct  purchases  to  be  made  in 
his  name,  or  that  of  his  heirs,  in  a  stock  in  the  Hank  of  St.  (Jeorge,  which 
Rives  an  interest  of  six  percent  and  in  secure  money;  and  this  shall  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  I  am  about  to  explain. 

Item:  As  it  becomes  every  man  of  properly  to  serve  God,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  means  of  his  wealtli,  and  as  all  moneys  <leposited  with  St. 
(Jeorge  are  quite  safe,  and  Genoa  is  a  nolde  cily.  "and  powerful  by  sea, 
and  as  at  the  time  that  I  undertook  to  set  out  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
Indies,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  supplicating  the  king  and  (|ueen, 
our  lords,  that  whatever  moneys  should  l)e  deriv('i|  from  the  said  Indies, 
should  be  invested  in  the  concpiesi  of  .Jerusalem:  and  as  I  did  so  suppli- 
cate them;  if  they  do  this,  it  will  he  well;  if  not,  at  all  events,  the  said 
Diego,  or  such  person  as  may  succeed  him  in  this  tru'-t.  to  collect  together 
all  the  money  he  can,  and  accompany  the  king  our  lord,  should  lie  go  to 
the  conijtiest  of  Jerusalem,  or  else?  go  there  liimself  wiili  ail  the  force  h(! 
can  command;  and  in  pursuing  tiiis  intention,  it  will  please  the  Lord 
to  assist  toward  the  acconiplishment  of  the  plan;  and  should  he  not  lie 
able  to  elTect  the  conquest  of  tht;  whole,  no  doubt  lie  will  achieve  it  in 
part.  Let  him  therefore  collect  and  make  a  fund  of  all  his  wealth  in  St. 
George  of  Genoa,  and  let  it  multiply  there  till  su(;li  time  as  it  may  appear 
to  him  that  scm^'tliing  of  cotise(|uence  may  be  effected  as  respects  the 
project  on  .lerusalem;  fori  believe  that  wlien  their  highnesses  shall  see 
that  this  is  contemplated,  they  will  wish  to  realize  it  tlKimselves,  or  will 
alTord  him,  as  their  servant  and  vassal,  the  means  of  doing  it  for  them. 

Item:  I  charge  my  son  Diego  and  my  descendants,  especially  whoever 
may  inherit  this  estate,  which  consists,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  tenth  of 
whatsoever  may  be  had  or  found  in  the  Indies,  and  the  eighth  part  of  the 
lands  and  rents,  all  wbicli,  together  with  my  ri'ilits  and  emoluments  as 
admiral,  viceroy,  and  governor,  amount  to  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent;  I  say  that  I  recpiire  of  him  to  employ  all  tliis  revenue,  as  well  as 
his  person  and  .all  the  nie.ins  in  his  power,  in  well  and  faithfully  serving 
and  supporting  their  highnesses,  or  their  successors,  even  to  the  loss  oif 
life  and  jiroperty;  since  it  was  their  highnesses,  next  to  God,  who  first 
jrave  me  the  means  of  gtilting  and  acliieving  thib  property,  aUiiuugh,  it 
is  true,  I  canu;  over  to  tliese  realms  to  invite  them  to  tli'!  enterprise,  and 
that  a  long  time  elapsed  before  any  provision  was  made  for  carryin;,'  H 
into  execution;  which,  however,  is  not  surprising,  as  tiiis  was  an  unijei- 
taking  of  which  all  the  world  was  ignorant,  and  no  one  had  any  faith  iu 
It;  wiierefore  I  am  by  so  much  the  more  indebted  ,o  them,  as  woij  i;i 
because  they  have  since  also  much  favf>red  and  prornated  me. 

Item:  I  also  require  of  Diego,  or  whomsoever  may  be  in  possession  of 
the  estate,  that  in  th(!  case  of  any  schism  taking  place  in  the  Church  of 
God,  or  that  any  j)erson  of  whatever  class  or  condition  should  attempt  to 
despoil  it  of  its  property  and  honors,  they  hasten  to  offer  at  tlie  feet  of 
his  holiness,  that  is,  if  they  are  not  heretics  (which  (Jod  forbid!)  their 
persons,  ])ower,  and  wealMi.  for  the  ])urpose  of  suppressing  such  schism, 
and  prevt>nting  any  spoliation  of  the  honor  and  projierfv  of  the  church, 

item:    1  coininaiid    tlie  said  Diego,  or  wlio.'\ei-  may  possi.'ss   llie  ^aid 
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estate,  to  labor  and  strive  for  the  honor,  wfilfare,  and  aggrandisement  <j» 
the  city  of  Genoa,  and  to  make  use  of  all  liis  power  and  means  in  (lt». 
fending  and  enhancing  tlie  good  and  credit  of  that  republic,  in  all  thini^s 
not  contrary  to  the  service  of  the  church  of  God,  or  the  high  dignity  of 
our  king  and  queen,  our  lords,  und  Ihcir  successors. 

Item:  The  said  Diego,  or  wliocver  may  possess  or  succeed  to  the  estate, 
out  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  revenue,  from  which,  as  aforesaid,  jj 
to  be  taken  the  tenth,  when  Don  Bartholomew  or  his  heirs  shall  have 
saved  the  two  millions,  or  part  of  them,  and  when  the  time  shall  coniu 
of  making  a  distribution  among  our  relations,  shall  apply  and  invest  the 
said  tenth  in  providing  marriages  for  such  daughters  of  our  lineage  iw 
may  require  it,  and  in  doing  all  the  good  in  their  power. 

Item:  When  a  suitable  time  shall  arrive,  he  sliall  order  a  church  to 
be  built  in  the  island  of  Ilispaniola,  and  in  the  most  convenient  spot,  to  Im 
called  Santa  Maria  de  la  Concepcion;  to  which  is  to  be  annexed  an  hos- 
pital, upon  the  best  possible  plan,  like  those  of  Italy  and  Castile,  ami  a 
chapel  erected  to  say  mass  in  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  and  those  of  my 
ancestors  and  successors  with  great  devotion,  since  no  doubt  it  will 
please  the  Lord  to  give  us  a  sufficient  revenue  for  this  and  the  aforemon- 
tioned  purposes. 

Item:  I  also  order  Diego  my  son,  or  whomsoever  may  inherit  after 
him,  to  spare  no  pains  in  having  and  maintaining  in  the  island  of  Ilis- 
paniola, four  good  professors  of  theology,  to  the  end  and  aim  of  llu'ir 
studying  and  laboring  to  convert  to  our  holy  faith  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Indies;  and  in  pro  irtion  as,  by  (Jod's  will,  the  revenue  of  the  estate 
shall  increase,  in  llu;  same  degree  shall  the  number  of  teachers  and  de- 
vout increase,  who  are  to  strive  to  make;  Christians  of  the  natives;  in 
attaining  which  no  expense  sliould  be  thought  too  great.  And  in  eoiii- 
memoration  of  all  that  I  hereby  ordain,  and  of  the  foregoing,  a  nioiiu 
ment  of  marble  shall  be  erected  in  the  siiiil  church  of  la  Concepeioii,  in 
the  most  conspicuous  place,  to  serve  as  a  record  of  what  I  here  enjoin  on 
the  said  Diego,  as  well  as  to  other  persons  who  may  look  upon  it;  which 
marbl(!  shall  contain  an  inscription  to  the  sauK!  effect. 

Item;  I  also  require  of  Diego  my  son,  and  whomsoever  may  succeed 
him  in  the  estate,  that  every  time,  and  as  often  as  he  confesses,  he  first 
show  this  obligation,  or  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  confessor,  ]iraying  liini  to 
read  it  through,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  imiuire  respecting  its  fullii- 
meut;  from  which  will  redound  great  good  and  happiness  to  his  soul. 

S. 
S.  A.  S. 
X.  M.  Y. 
EL  ALMlliANTE. 

No.  XXXVIL 

SIGNATUUK  OF  coi.rMnus. 

As  every  thing  respecting  Colimibus  is  full  of  interest,  his  signature 
has  been  a  matter  of  some  discussion.  It  partook  of  the  ])edantic  am! 
bigoted  character  of  the  age,  and  perhaps  of  the  iieculiar  character  of  tic 
man,  who  considering  himself  niystiwionsly  elected  and  set  apart  from 
among  men  for  certain  great  purposes,  adopted  a  correspondent  fonnaiily 
and  solemnity  in  all  his  concerns.     His  signature  was  as  follows: 

S. 

S.  A.  S. 

X.  .M.  \. 

Xl'O  FliKENh. 
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.  ALMIKANTE. 


The  first  half  of  the  signature,  XPO  (for  CHRISTO),  is  in  Greek  let- 
ters; the  second,  FERENS,  is  in  Latin.  8uch  was  the  usage  of  tliose 
days;  and  even  at  present  both  (Jreek  and  Roman  letters  are  used  in  sig- 
natures and  inscriptions  in  Spain. 

The  ciphers  or  initials  above  the  signature  are  supposed  to  represent  a 
pious  ejaculation.  To  read  them  one  must  begin  with  the  lower  letters, 
and  connect  tliem  witli  tliose  above.  Signer  Gio.  Batista  Spotorno  con- 
jectures them  to  mean  either  Xristus  (Christus)  Sancta  Maria  Yosephus, 
or,  Salve  me,  Xristus,  Maria,  Yosephus. 

The  North  American  lieoieiv,  for  April,  1827,  suggests  the  substitu- 
tion of  Jesus  for  Josephus,  but  the  suggestion  of  Spotorno  is  most 
probably  correct,  as  a  common  Spanish  ejaculation  is  "  Jesus  Maria  y 
Jose." 

It  was  an  ancient  usage  in  Spain,  and  it  has  not  entirely  gone  by,  to 
accompany  the  signature  with  some  words  of  religious  purport.  One 
object  of  this  practice  was  to  show  the  writer  to  be  a  Christian.  This 
was  of  some  importance  in  a  country  in  which  Jews  and  Mohammeilaiis 
were  proscribed  and  persecuted. 

Don  Fernando,  son  to  Columbus,  says  that  his  father,  when  he  took 
his  pen  in  hand,  usually  commenced  by  writing  "  Jesus  ciun  Maria  sit 
nobis  in  via;  "  and  the  book  which  the  admiral  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
.sovereigns,  containing  the  prophecies  which  he  considered  as  referring  to 
his  (liscov.-rie?!,  and  to  the  rescue  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  begins  with  li>e 
same  words.  This  practice  is  akin  to  that  of  placing  tlu'  initials  of  pious 
words  above  his  signature,  and  gives  great  probability  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  have  beea  deciphered. 
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Aeuna,  Alonco  de,  summons  Columbus, 
165. 

Adelantado  captures  Porras,  558;  capturus 
Qulbian,  518 ;  his  character,  289 ;  in  danger 
of  assassination,  390;  meets  CatuUna,  377 ; 
penetrates  to  C'Iguay,  400;  put  In  irons, 
450 ;  received  by  Queen  Juana,  597 ;  re- 
leases wifcuf  a  cacique,  403;  visits  Uehe- 
chio,  377;  wounded  l)y  a  javelin,  5U1. 

Africa,  Oircumniivigation  of,  2a,  656. 

Agl  peppers  introduced  as  food,  Ita. 

Agreement  of  Banta  K6  contirnied,  188. 

—  'rerras  of,  77. 

Aguado,  Juan,  recommended  to  sovereigDs, 
227 ;  sails  for  Haytl,  322. 

Alexander  VI.  issues  a  bull,  183. 

Alhambra  occupied  by  Spaniards,  72. 

Allaco,  Pedro,  Works  of,  288. 

Alligator  tracks  excite  alarm,  271. 

Almazeu,  Letter  dated  at,  337. 

Almeida,  Francittco  de,  appointed  to  seize 
discoveries,  169. 

Alpuxarra  Mountains,  Kebelllou  In,  443. 

Alto  Velo,  Hock  of,  Ilayti,  '«4. 

Alvaro  dc  Portugal  attacked,  64. 

Amazon  River  discovered,  466. 

Amazonian  island  of  Mantiniuo,  153. 

Amber  found  in  Hayti,  237. 

Ambuscade  in  lliguey,  575. 

Araeyro  and  Mcndez  make  friends,  .533. 

Anacaona  (■;rife  of  Caonabo),  292;  admires 
the  Spaniards,  37S;  amazed  at  the  ships, 
387;  her  character  and  talents,  570;  her 
influence,  312 ;  hung  at  San  Domingo,  570 ; 
meaning  of  the  name,  375;  receives  ()van- 
do,  567 ;  succeeds  her  brother,  566. 

Analogies  among  customs,  267. 

Ancient  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  656. 

Andnlusians  afraid  to  embark,  81. 

Anecdotes:  of  Alonso  de  UJeUa,  193;  of 
gold  discovery,  328;  of  the  egg,  179;  of 
the  pigeons,  297. 

Annuity  granted  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
66. 

Antigua  diicovored  and  named,  205. 

Antilla,  Story  of,  31. 

Antilles,  Columbus  arrives  among  the,  200. 

Apology  for  relating  cruelties,  577, 

Appalachian  oiigin  of  Caribs,  208. 

Arabian  sages,  V^ork  of  the,  19. 

Aran*,  Diego  de,  made  coanutader  o(  La 
Navidad,  147. 


Arana,  Pedro  de.  made  commander  of  cara- 
vel, 351. 

Architecture  observab!"  at  Cariari,  499. 

Areytos,  or  ballads  of  Haytl,  246,  567. 

Arnaga  shut  in  by  natives,  296. 

Articles  of  capitulation,  419. 

Asia  overrated  in  its  •eastern  limits,  35. 

Asiatic  trade  monopolized  by  Lom)iardH,2fi. 

AsHassination  of  Columbus  suggested,  168. 

Astrolabe  introduced  in  navigation,  43. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  Ancient  idea  of,  16. 

Atlantis,  Continent  of,  15,31,  684. 

Atrocities  of  the  Navidad  garrison,  214. 

Aurea  ChersoneKUs  sought  for,  274,  607. 

Authors  influencing  Columbus,  34. 

Ayala,  Pedro  de,  Umbas.sy  of,  189. 

Azores  discovered,  27;  sighted  on  return 
voyage,  160. 

Azua,  Meeting  at,  421. 

Babique  and  Bohio,  The  Words,  123. 

Uallester  Interviews  lioldan,  411;  opposes 
Koldan,  392;  sails  for  Spain,  436. 

Banquet  tendered  by  Cardiuul  Mendoza, 
179. 

Baptism  of  the  natives  at  Barcelona,  186. 

Barbarities  of  criminals  as  colonists,  472. 

Barbary,  Inroad  into,  479. 

Barber,  Juan,  killed  at  Jamaica,  558. 

Barcelona,  Baptism  of  natives  at,  186;  Co- 
lumbus attends  courts  at,  173. 

Barrantes,  Garcia  de,  barricades  against 
Koldan,  392;  sails  for  Spain,  426. 

Bartholomew  Columbus.    See  Adelantado. 

Bastldes,  Kodrigo,  seized  by  Bobadilla, -iGT. 

Bntabano  to  Trinidad,  a  deserted  coast,  26U. 

Buttle  near  St.  Jago  with  natives,  311. 

Bayonne,  Pinzon  makes  port  of,  171. 

Baza  surrenders  to  Spain,  66. 

Beau  marked  with  a  cross,  158. 

Beasts  of  prey  unknown  in  Hayti,  248. 

Beaia,  Cape,  Hayti,  Shi^o  reach,  284. 

—  Island  reached,  in  149.  ,  J66. 

Beatrix  de  Bobadllla,  of  Moya,  64,  71. 

Beauty  of  tropics,  described,  115. 

Behechio,  cacique  of  Xaragua,  292;  Tisited 
by  the  Adelantado,  376. 

Behem,  Martin,  cud  Africaa  couti  38; 
sketch  of,  650. 

Belen  illver  named,  510. 

Bell  presented  to  Caonabo,  302. 

Bttlviii,  Pttblu,  appointed  aitayist,  321. 
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Tlenzonl  —  hlH  anecdote  of  the  egg,  180. 
Itequests  of  Columbus,  599. 
Jit'iiitiona  pardoned,  auo. 
HeriialdcH,  AndroH,  skctrli  of,  702. 
ISuriiai'do,  CoiiBpiracy  o  ,  ;)4S. 
HcveniRe  from  piiieappU's,  515. 
Biblical  objections  to  j'lans  of  ColumbuB, 

59. 
Hirda  appear  on  firHt  voyage,  02. 
Hirtiiplace  of  Columbuti,  C'ontrovergy  of, 

nioodhonndfl  uped  in  battle,  309,  311. 

)>oubdil  HurrenderM  thu  Altiambra,  72. 

Uoat  loHt  in  Itiver  of  DiKa«ti^r,  490. 

liobadilla,  Krancinco  de,  arrives  at  Ilaytl, 
44S;  attacks  fortresH,  451;  ignored  by 
Boveroieiis,  464;  oppresses  llie  natives, 
471;  |)uls  Columbus  in  irons,  455;  sacks 
residence  of  Admiral,  451 ;  sails  for  Ilayti, 
447;  seizes  Rastides,  407;  sldpwrecked 
off  ilayti,  489;  stripped  of  aulliority,  4«7 ; 
BummoiiB  (Columbus  to  ap)>car,  454. 

Boca  del  Dragon  safely  passed,  363. 

—  del  Sierpe,  named,  357. 
Hodii's  of  man  and  boy  found,  210. 
]{ohio  mentioned  by  natives,  123,  124. 
Hojador,  Cape,  doubled  by  I'ortuguese,  27. 
Honao,  Ilebels  meet  at,  411. 

liorgonon,  .Juan  the  Franciscan,  SSI. 
liiiyle,  I"'ather,  nl)andons  the  Colony,  295; 

opposed    to    Columbus,    294;    suggested 

deal,)  for  OuaciiU  ijari,  2i8. 
Hraiich  of  t>cr''-      "-"er  the  crews,  101. 
Hiazll,  Disc-..  I  ■, ;,  .  ;,  '00. 
iJrazil  wood  :om!iu  ;.     layll,  370. 
iJiwiesca,  Xiviiorv..    atruclt   by  Columl)Us, 

;J4S. 
Hucklers  first  met  with,  356. 
liuentiempo,  Uulf  of,  named,  263. 
Kiirial  of  sailor  at  Hamana,  209. 
liutios,  or  priests  of  ilayti,  242. 
Bulteiilies  in  ulouds  in  Cuba,  273. 
Buy  I,  Bernardo,  appointed  I'ope's  vicar,  187. 

Cabins  in  tree  and  on  polos,  509. 

Cabo  de  la  Cruz  named,  264;  touched  at  in 

150:J,  530. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  discovers  Laiiiador,  467; 

in  (..ondon,  177. 
C'abral,  Pedro  Alvarez  de.  Voyage  of,  468. 
Cacique  of  Jamaica  visits  the  ships,  282. 

—  sent  in  chains  to  the  colony,  255. 

—  torn  in  pieces  by  a  dog,  572. 

—  visits  ships  at  Ilayti,  l.'iS. 
Caciques  captured  pnd  t)ound,  384. 

—  perish  in  tlames   In  Xaragua,  569. 

—  Hanging  of,  3H4  570,  572,  679. 

—  strangled  by  th.-ir  sul)jects,246. 
Cadiz  Bay,  Flee',  sails  from,  197. 
Olicul,  Itiche'^,  of,  480. 
('ambalu  and  the  Urcat  Khan,  679. 
Canaries,    Discovery    of    the,    24;    sighted 

Aug.  1492,  87 ;  touched  at  in  1498,  350. 
Cannibal  expedition  of  ten  canoes,  203. 
Onnil>alism,  Indications  of,  202;  overrated 

by  Toyagers,  207. 
Cannon  tired  for  amusement  of  nativcB,  141. 

—  Ball!  of  stone,  )48. 

(y'anoe  captured  and  returned,  110;  of  great 
Him  •ucouDt«r«d,  401. 


Canoes  in  state  from  ,Tamalca,  281 ;  miute  of 
tree-trunks,  128;  measurement  of,  263. 

Caonabo,  cuciipie  of  Maguana,  211;  a 
piisoner  at  the  colony,  303;  attacks  Ht. 
'rhomas,  297 ;  carried  off  on  horseback, 
3(;  ;  conveyed  on  shipl)oard,  331 ;  dentroys 
>'ividad  fortress,  216;  dies  at  sea,  335; 
his  broilier  captured,  305;  his  brollitr 
Ijaradeii  ill  Spain,  ;J38;  loved  by  a  female 
cacique,  334;  wounds  (luacanagavi,  'ill. 

Cape  Cru/  reached  in  1503,  530. 

—  Non,  an  ancient  limit,  26. 

—  of  tJood  Hope  doubled,  467. 

—  of  r;ilms  named,  IIS. 

—  8t.  AuK'uwtine  discovered,  466. 
%  LMil  Inlands  discovered,  27. 

—  r.  •>,  ii.'d  in  149S,  352. 
(apluii-  '.'i  cacique's  wife,  403. 
(.iUiivajiil,     Alonzo,    a    commander,    3^1; 

reachi-.   Iluytl,   4J0;   wins  confidence  of 

Coluniiius,  410. 
Ciiniviijal,  Ciarcia,  as  an  envoy,  190. 
Cmivel  despatched  on  the  course  of  Colum- 
bus, 47. 
Cur.ivels  built  at  Ilayti,  380. 
Curi.^ri  natives  taken  as  guides,  499;  traus. 

ii'.'lionr  al,  490. 
t'aiilf  WDMien  an  warriors,  3.33. 
(  arililic.!  Islandf,  Fleet  leaves  the,  207. 
CurllM  .ill, illy  met  with,  '205;  speculations 

coiiCfiiiiMi;  the,  '207. 
Casks  lilli'd  lor  ballast,  158. 
( 'iiHHiiva  bread  olTered  to  colonists,  380,  106. 
(.'astt'iu'da,  tluan  de,  sends  provisions,  101, 
CaHtiJ!'  •iiid  Aragoii  united,  52. 
('aslillanos.  Value  of,  009. 
Cat  Island.     See  San  Salvador. 
Catuliiia  failliful  to  the  colony,  375 ;  marries 

Miguel   Diaz,  327;   receives  the  AdclaQ. 

tado,  370;  swims  ashore  and  escapes,  '2!iO. 
Cathay,  Riches  of,  40, 
Catholic  chapel  erected,  381. 
(Jatholicisiu  founded  in  Ilayti,  381. 
Catilia  Kiver,  ('olumbus  anchors  iu,  501. 
Cavalgada,  of  Ojeda,  4;!4. 
Cavaliers  as  miners  in  Ilayti,  562;  forced  to 

labor  as  others,  2.')1. 
('avern  of  Ka  Voute  u  Minguet,  '243. 
Cedo,   Fermiii,   displaced    by   Beivis,  321; 

opi>oses  the  idea  of  gold,  "231. 
(Jentaur,  Idea  of,  well-founded,  235. 
Ceuta,  Hishop  of, —  his  speech,  45. 
('hain  of  military  ]iostH,  380. 
Character  and  customs  of  Haytlaiis,  240. 

—  of  Hartholomew  (.'olumbus,  404;  of 
Chri8toi)her Columbus, 002;  of  Anacaona, 
570;  of  Juan  K.  de  Fonseca,  183;  of  ina- 
bella  of  (Castile,  52,  590;  of  NicUolwi  du 
Ovando,  471. 

(Charges  against  Columbus,  457. 

(Jliarles  V,,  Krapire  of,  339, 

Cilia  beans,  Kiglu  hundred,  217. 

Cibao,  (Columbus  at  summit  of,  '237;  expe- 
dition to,  '232;  mistaken  for  Cipango,  136, 
14(t, 

Ciguare  described  by  the  natives,  503. 

Ciguay  natives  wounded  by  Hpaaiardi,  16S; 
ex|)edition  lo  in  1498,  40t). 

(.'intra  reached  March,  1493,  165, 

Cipau^u  luiilucaU'd  by  Culuiubut,  86;  DOU 
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1  an  envoy,  190. 

Ml  the  courHe  of  Colum- 

^U,  380. 
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lioiH,  3.33. 

eet  leaveb  the,  20". 

wilh,  20.'i;  apeculutioiui 
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Mt,    l.'lS. 

d  to  colonivtH,  380, 106. 

HuiuiH  provixions,  101. 
united,  52. 
f,  609. 

1  Salvador. 

he  colony,  375 ;  marries 

;  receives  the  Adclau- 
iHhoru  and  escapes,  2^. 
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ted,  381. 
1  in  ilayti,  381. 
ibiiM  anchors  iu,  501. 
I,  434. 
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1. 

!  u  Minguct,  243. 
>laeed    by   Belvis,  321; 
f  gold,  231. 
jll-founded,  235. 
his  speech,  45. 
)StH,  380. 
tUH  of  naytians,  240. 

C!olumbuH,  404;  of 
iibiiH,602;  of  Aiiacauiiu, 
le  Konseca,  183;  of  Iwi- 
>2,  590;  of  Nicholafl  du 

Linit)U8,  457. 
of,  339. 
imdred,  217. 

summit  of,  237;  expe- 
<takeu  for  Cipango,  136, 

y  the  natives,  503. 
iided  by  Hpaoiardi,  16S; 
198,  400. 
:L,  1493,  105. 
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upon  dpntiRO  (Appendix),  681 ;  Rnpposeil 
to  be  .Japan,  40. 

CircnniniiviKHlioii,  hopes  of,  274;  of  Africa, 
656. 

CltiitioiiH  from  letter  to  Dona  Juana,  462. 

('oast  of  ('ontiaili(!lion»,  518. 

Coal  of  arms  of  C'olumbus,  178, 

Codicils  to  the  will,  599. 

Coins,  Explanation  of,  699. 

Colloqny  between  Mendez  and  Columbus, 
534, 

Coloma,  Juan  de,  draws  up  agreement,  77. 

(Colombia  coasted  by  Nino,  405. 

Colombo,  liartholomew.     See  Adelantado. 

Colombo,  Diego  (brother)  Death  of,  Otil ; 
nuirrics  a  native,  3U1;  put  in  irons,  454; 
remonstrates  with  Margarite,  293;  resiuts 
iiobadilla,  449. 

Colombo,  Fornando  (brother),  Sketch  of, 
622. 

Colombo,  Juan  ntonio,  made  commander 
of  caravel,  351. 

Colombo  the  Younger,  22;  capture  of  gal- 
leys, 634. 

ColomboH,  The  Family  of,  631. 

Colon.     See  Colombo  and  Columbus. 

Colonial  history  in  1498,  373. 

Colonization  restricted  by  regulations,  184. 

Colony  founded  at  Ilayti,  143;  founded  on 
Helen  Iliver,  513. 

'.'olumbns,  liartholomew,  appointed  Adel- 
antado (q.V.),  290,343. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  abandons  search 
for  strait,  507;  addresses  his  crew,  101; 
annoyed  by  minions  of  Fonseca,  347; 
appears  before  Iiobadilla,  454;  appoints 
his  brother  as  Adelantado,  290;  arrives  at 
Cordova,  54;  arrives  in  Hpain,  in  irons, 
401 ;  asks  for  eight  ships,  ;i::9 ;  at  convent 
in  Andalusia,  69;  at  surrender  of  Alhara- 
bra,  72 ;  attacked  by  gout  at  sea,  353 ;  be- 
comes insensible  at  Moua  Island,  280; 
before  archbishop  of  Toledo,  50;  before 
council  of  Salamanca,  57;  before  the 
Hpanisli  throne,  56;  birth  of,  17;  builds 
fort  of  St.  Thomas,  238;  compels  Tlnzon 
to  restore  captives,  152;  consoled  for  los- 
ing Ilayti,  51 1 ;  conveyed  to  Spain  In  irons, 
450;  correspondence  with  Toscanelli,  39; 
crushes  the  Guevara  rebellion,  438;  de- 
clares Cuba  to  be  a  continent,  275 ;  declines 
the  dukedom,  342;  delighted  with  Trini- 
dad Island,  300;  disciplines  the  cavaliers, 
251;  discovers  Dominica,  200;  discovers 
Isia  de  I'inos,  491;  discovers  (Juba,  114; 
discovers  Fernandiimor  Kxuma,  HI;  Ilis- 
paniola,  128;  (luadaloupe,  201;  .Jamaica, 
201 ;  I'orto  Kico,  206;  San  Salvador,  103; 
Trinidad,  3.54;  divides  his  squadron,  351; 
draws  the  marked  beans,  158,  164;  en- 
deavors to  restore  quiet,  299;  enters  Har- 
celona,  174;  facts  influencing  him,  35; 
fears  for  his  life,  4.59;  first  voyage  of,  in 
1459,  21;  first  voyage  to  America,  S3; 
founds  Ilaytian  colony,  147;  fourth  voy 
ai^e  of,  485;  goes  to  the  queen  at  Santa  K<:, 
71;  has  a  vision  at  Helen,  525;  his  affairs 
neglected,  584;  his  age  (Appendix),  i)24; 
his  arrival  in  I'orlugal,  23;  his  anxiety 
d'iriug  first  sluriu,  168;  his  audiuucu  with 


John  IT  ,  44;  his  belief  In  undiscovered 
lands,  33;  his  birthplace,  026;  his  char- 
acter, 002;  his  codicils  to  will,  598;  hla 
condition  in  1498,  ;i06;  bis  death,  600;  hl8 
descendants,  012;  his  enthusiasm,  37; 
his  health  impaired,  224;  his  kindness  to 
natives,  110;  nis  lineage,  625:  his  mana- 
cles kept  as  relics,  400;  his  monumental 
inscrii)tion,  001;  his  papers  examined  at 
Azores,  103;  his  parentage,  17;  his  per. 
sonal  appearance,  2'j;  his  remains  eon. 
veyed  i..  Hayti,  609;  his  ship  (Appendix), 
658;  his  signature,  718;  his  superstitions, 
006;  his  voyage  to  Northern  Europe,  4(i; 
his  will,  712;  in  city  of  Granada,  470;  iu 
Franciscan  garb,  337;  in  the  calm  lati. 
tudes,  352;  instantly  released  !.i  Hpain, 
461;  invited  to  Kngland,  65;  invited  )o 
return  to  Portugal,  65;  issues  proclama- 
tion, 407;  leaves  Lisbon  in  14S4,  47; 
leaves  St.  Thomas  for  Ilayti,  240;  mar. 
riage  to  Dona  Felipa,  29;  names  Cuba, 
"Juana,"  115;  names  Puerto  Bueno,  262; 
names  Puerto  del  Principe,  120,  nines 
Ilio  Verde  in  Ilayti,  230;  names  Yaqul 
river  twice,  151,  234;  notes  the  variation 
of  compass,  89 ;  on  his  way  to  lluelva,  09 : 
overlooks  op|)ortunity  to  discover  Yuca- 
tan, 492;  overtaken  by  a  courier,  70;  par- 
dons the  mutineers,  559;  |)leil',;<'H  two 
armies  for  Syria,  176;  prepares  a  olumo 
in  manuscript,  477;  prepare,-'  fc  fot,  tli 
voyage,  480;  propitiates  heaven  by  vov-  , 
158;  put  in  u'ons,  453;  reacho-  ("int.  ., 
1493,  165;  received  by  Ovando,  «.;  ru- 
ceives  a  coal  of  arms,  178;  refus.  '  laiiJ- 
ing  at  Ilayti,  488;  refiines  to  throw  ove"- 
prisoners,  334;  requested  to  appeal  m 
Spain,  300;  -uscued  from  Jamaica,  ■>Hi, 
582;  retu'  from  first  voyage,  17o;  re- 
turns fn  -econd  voyage,  335;  returni 
from  til  voyage,  401 ;  returns  from 
fourth  \'  ,)«ge,  586;  returns  from  expe- 
dition to  !.a  Vega,  248;  route  of  first  voy- 
age, OiJO;  sails  for  Cuba,  258;  sails  for 
Spain,  lirst  voyage,  150;  second  voyage. 
331;  third  voyage,  460;  fourth  voyage, 
585;  sails  from  La  Kavidad  in  lluyti,  150; 
sail  from  San  Salvador,  108;  sails  from 
Cai  ry  Islands,  90;  sails  from  Spain  on 
firhi  voyage,  83;  second  voyage,  197;  third 
voyage",  349;  fourth  voyage,  485;  8ei;;es 
and  hangs  Moxica,  438;  sends  for  his  soii 
Diego,  427;  sends  message  to  mutineers, 
565;  sends  reenforceraenl  to  St.  Thomas, 
249;  sets  out  for  Barcelona,  173;  sets  out 
for  Spanish  court,  50;  starts  for  '^Ibao 
and  Interior  of  Hayti,  232;  lakes  posees. 
sioD  o'  San  Salvador,  103;  takes  the  sacra- 
ment, 83 ;  to  be  Indemnified  by  sovereigns, 
475;  treats  with  the  rebels,  419;  troubled 
v^ith  1  -^yes,  363;  two  errors  favorable, 
37;  uv  rmined  in  Spain,  317,  441;  uses 
an  eclip.'^e  in  strategy,  546;  welcomed  at 
Palos,  170;  writes  to  Hobadilla,  463. 

Columbus,  Diego  (brother).    iS^<>«  Colombo. 

Columbus  Diego  (son).     See  Diego. 

Columbus,  Fernando,  Sketch  of,  022. 

Compass,  Variation  of  the,  89,  309,  373. 

Condition  of  colony  at  lsab«l>a  iu  UM,  201, 
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Oongplracy  of  Beninrdo,  548;   of  Roldan, 

38.S ;  reported  in  Xarugua,  ri66. 
Contemporary  voyuj{<!H  of  discovery,  -lib. 
Continent  first  aeon  by  C'olnmbuh,  ;{•').'). 
('opic*  of  puporn  nvul  lo  (U>noa,  4^'S. 
Coral  seen  at  V«ruKii»  count,  &03. 
Cordova,  I'entilence  at,  54. 
Coronel,  Pedro  Ketiiundez,  gaflu  forUayt), 

346;  (topped  in  a  paHa,  3US. 
•'(/"orreo"  and  the  drifted  Virood,36;  makea 

a  prospect  at  Tiitiidiid,  3rt;i. 
Cortes,  or  Philipina  Hay,  276. 
Cortez,  Hernando,  and  Velasquez,  707. 
Cusa,  Juan  de  la,  a  pilot,  i'iO. 
CoHta  Kiea,  Voynse  along,  fiOO, 
Cotabanaraa,  cacique  of   lliKuey,  292,  571; 

hung  in   Han   Domingo,  579;    viHits   the 

coUynists,  573. 
Cotton  accepted  as  tribute,  377 ;  enough  to 

All  a   houHC  in   Xaragun,  386;   yarn  ex- 
changed for  toyn,  110. 
Couriers  despatched  (o  Spanish  sovereigns, 

16.'). 
Course  altered  to  wo.  '  routh  west,  OS. 
Creation,  native  idean  of,  243. 
Criininais  dcKcrt   upon  landing,   409;   per 

mitted  to  join  colony,  340, 
CroHsbow  in  the  hands  of  a   native,  Sfifi ; 

still  |)ruferred,  185. 
Ci  lu'lties  in  Iligucy  and  Xaragun,  ■'i70. 
CriiHrtdc  to  JerUMali-ni  urged,  477. 
Cruz,  Cabo  do,('iiba,  2t>4,  53U. 
Cuba  Highted  Oct.  2H,  114;  sworn  to  as  a 

continent,  27C. 
Cubngua  Islund  diHCovered,  ."iW. 
Cubanacan  indicati'd  by  natives,  118. 
Cuciiyos  wjru  In  the  hair,  IKi, 
Cupuripari  or  I'aria  Klver,  .'itVi. 
Cura  de  los  I'llacios,  Hketch  of,  702. 
Cyclone  at  llayti,  32r>. 

Dancing  as  a  native  custum,  240. 

Darien,  Cclunibus  at,  5l>4. 

Death  of  Diego  Col;  nbo,  OOO;  of  Christo- 
pher ("olunibun,  tiuo;  of  Henry  of  Portu- 
gal, 27;  of  Isabella  of  (.'astiie,  590;  of 
i'edro  I^edesma,  559;  of  Martin  Aloiizo 
I'inzon,  171;  of  I'.ince  tluan,  34<);  of 
Ciiciques  of  Haytl,  Anucaunri.  568;  Mo- 
hecbio,  506;  Oaonabo,  331;  (Jotabanarua, 
579;  Cuacanagari,  316;  Uuarione.x,  490. 

Dellgnts  of  nouthorn  Cuba,  268. 

Deliveiance  of  Holy  Hepulchre,  79,  176, 
470. 

Bel'Jge,  Haytian  tradition  of,  244. 

De»cend'>iits  of  Columbus,  612, 

Descriptions  of  Haytian  domiiins,  292. 

DoHtruction  of  Kividad  foitress,  214. 

Deza,  Diego  de,  exj)ecled  at  court,  592; 
friendship  of  for  Columbus,  62,  180. 

Dlnz,  Bartholomew,  discovers  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  287. 

Diaz,  Bernal,  confined  on  shiphoard,  232, 

Diaz,  Mig>'el,  discovers  gold,  ;i28. 

Diego,  ColumbUR,  (brother).    Ste  Colombo. 

Diego,  his  son,  appointed  page,  79. 

Disaster,  Riv<r  of,  named,  49tj. 

Dlicoveiles  of  i{.odrigc  liastidos,  467,  of 
Hebastian  Cabot,  467,  of  I'edro  A.  de 
Cabrul,  408;  of  Vascj  da  Uama,  468,  uf 


Diego  Lepe,  466;  of  Pedro  Alonzo  Nino, 
4ii.');  of  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,466. 

Discovery  of  America  — sight  of  land,  Kfj; 
of  Azoreti,  27;  of  Brazil,  460;  of  Caniiry 
iHJaniiH,  2t;  of  (-"apcol  >.'ood  Hope,  2s,S; 
of  Cape  \'erd  Islands,'  7;  of  C  uiin.  III; 
of  Dominica,  200;  of  I  .uma  or  Kernan- 
dina.  111;  of  Florida, -*  j;  of  Guadaloupe, 
2IJ0;  of  Haytl,  129;  of  isia  de  Pluos,  491; 
of  Jamaica,  261;  of  Labrador,  466;  of 
Mad'jira  Islands,  24,  690;  of  Marigalaiitc, 
200;  of  Porto  Rico,  206;  of  Han  Salvador, 
103;  of  Haona  Island,  285;  of  Trinidad 
Island,  354. 

Distributions  of  Indians,  System  of,  564. 

Dogs  first  ust^d  aguinst  natives,  262. 

Domains  of  ll.iyli.  Names  of,  292. 

Dominica  discovered,  1493,  200. 

Dragons  Mouths,  named,  357;  passed  in 
safety,  303. 

Dream  of  Columbus  at  Belen,  525. 

Dreams  of  wealth  begin  to  I'ade,  176. 

Dukedom  offered  to  Columbus,  342. 

K.irth  supposed  to  be  smaller,  .36. 

Kcdcsiastics  sent  to  colony,  185. 

Kcllpse  of  moon  misleads  (Jolumbus,  28t>; 

UMcil  as  a  strategy,  547. 
Kden,  location  oi;  (Appendix),  708. 
IOt;g,  IJiMizoni's  anecdote  of  the,  180. 
HI  lietrete  or  The  Cabinet,  f>05. 
KmliassiuH  and  CounterembaHsies,  189, 
Kml)aHMy  to  interior  of  Cuba,  120. 
Kngano,  Cape,  or  San  Rafael,  reached,  285. 
lOnriquez,  Beatrix,  pro-ided  for,  65,  tioo. 
Kntliusiasm   at    Barcelona,  171 ;    over   the 

sv<:oiKl  voyage,  171. 
Knvy  at  work  In  Spain,  .336. 
Kijuator  crossed  by  V.  V.  Pinzon,  486. 
Krcilla,  Squadron  reaches,  486. 
Kscobar,  Diego  de.  Mission  of,  548. 
Kscotiar,  Roderigo  de,  sails  as  notary,  83. 
Ksdras  cited  geograi>hically,  30". 
Kspadinas,  Value  of,  109. 
Ksjiinal,  ^Viitonio,  sent  out,  474, 
Ksjjinosa  takes  charge  of  prisoners,  451. 
Ksnuit>el  captures  Cotabauama,  57tt;  invadeo 

Higuey,  571. 
Rudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  25. 
Kulogy  of  Isabella  of  Castile,  590. 
Kvangelista  discovered,  June,  1494,  277. 
Kxchange  of  names  a  custom,  573. 
Kxecutions  of  caciques,  384,  568,  573,  579. 
Kxpedition  of  .lohn  of  Anjou,632;  to  San 

Domingo  proposed,  4;S2. 
Kxplanation  of  signature  of  Columbus,  718. 
Exploration  of  Alonso  de  Ojcda,  225. 
Uxuma  Island  discovered,  111. 

False  reckonings  kept,  89. 

Famine  on  shipboard,  3;i2. 

Fasting  practised  in  seeking  gold,  510. 

Female  cacique  falls  in  love  with  ('aonabo, 

331. 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon,  aroused  by  dis- 

cdvcries,  409;  description  of,  52;  leceives 

C!olunibus  at  Segovia,  593, 
Fernandez,  (larcia,  njeets  C'olumbi's,  70. 
Furnandina  or  Uxuma  Island  named,  111. 
Keruuudu  du  Talavera,  csiia  a  couuoll,  03. 


Pedro  Alonio  Nino, 
z  I'inzon.'triti. 
-Hii{lu  of  land,  litj; 
■azil,  400;  of  Cunaiy 
ol  (.'ooil  Hope,  2SH; 
Ih,  ■  7;  of  (.  uliii,  HI; 
'  /  aima  or  Kernati. 
-'  >;  of  Ouadaloupe, 
i  iHia  (le  I'inog,  4U1; 
'  i^abrador,  486;  of 
O'JO;  of  MariKalaiite, 
06;  of  Bail  Salvador, 
d,  285;  of  Trinidad 

»,  Hygtem  of,  564. 

tmllveit,  202. 
lU'H  of,  'ifJ2, 
1493,  200. 
icd,  'do';    passed  In 

Buluu,  52&. 
II  to  I'ade,  176. 
)luml)UH,  342. 

mailer,  36. 

loiiy,  18:'). 

ndn  (Joliimbu8,  285; 
17. 

pcndlx),  708. 
to  of  tho,  180. 
liift,  f)Oi). 
rt-nibiiHwien,  189. 

Cuba,  120. 

Itiifuul,  reaclivd,  284. 
I -ided  for,  55,  000. 
loiiu,  171;    over    thi! 

,  ."iSO. 

Y.  I'inzoii,  486. 
IlKB,  480. 
HHloti  of,  548. 
HitilH  as  iiotnty,  83. 
iciilly,  aOV. 
00. 

.  out,  47-1, 
of  prlHoiierB,  461. 
ibuuainu,  57U ;  iuvadod 

!5. 

CaHtile,  090. 

I,  .Tune,  1494,  277. 

cuHtom,  573. 

»,  384,  668,  573,  579. 

f  Anjou,  632;  to  San 

432. 

ire  of  Columbui,  718. 

>  dc  Ojeda,  225. 

red,  111. 

89. 
332. 

ekinK  gold,  >510. 
I  love  with  ('aoaabo, 

ifon,  aroused  by  dis- 
plionof,  52;  leceives 
»,  593. 

•L'tB  C'olumbMH,  70. 
iHland  uuiucJ,  III. 
caiM  a  couuoll,  03. 
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Ferrer,  the  lanldnry.  Letter  of,  349. 
Kerro  IohI  slKiit  of  on  tlrnl  voyage,  8H. 
KeollvitU'B  In  Xaraguu,  37H,  507. 
Kledca  Hnrtholoniew,  goes  with  Mcndez  in 

canoe,  537. 
Fight  with  natives  of  Snnla  Cruz,  205. 
First  blood  taken  by  Spaniards,  154. 

—  general  battle  with  natives,  309. 

—  printed  records,  638,  703. 

—  road  Iti  the  New  World,  233. 

—  voyage,  return  from,  164;  route  of,  660; 
sailing  from  Spain,  86. 

riKh  of  brilliant  colors,  112. 
l''iHbing  with  live  tinh,  200. 
Klaines  at  the  mast-tops,  199. 
Fleet  of  second  voyage,  197. 

—  wrecked  off  llayti,  489. 
Florida  discovered  by  Cabot,  467. 
Fonsecu,  .Juan    RodrlKuez    de,  appointed, 

1H3;  his  character,  183;  persecMites  Colum- 
bus, 3IS,  "04;  reinstated,  340;  sKilch  (Ap- 
peii(li.\),  704;  writes  regarding  Uolduti, 
411. 

FonlanaroHsa,  HuKunnah,  Ills  mother,  17. 

Fort  Conception  attacked  by  lioldaii,  393; 
elected,  301. 

Fortreiis  of  La  Navidad  built,  147;  de- 
stroyi'd,  211. 

ForlresHcs  of  ILiyti  named,  314,  375. 

Forliinate  Islands.     S--i-  Cunnries. 

Fuurth  voyage,  Kinbarks  for,  4S6;  return 
from,  .'i^O. 

Franciscan  Order  founded  in  llayti,  474. 

Francois  < -'ape.     iSie.  ilaytiun. 

Free  trade  hinted  at,  474. 

Fruits  iiitroiluced  from  the  Canaries,  198. 

Funeral  rites  of  Ilaytlans,  245. 

Future  WtJile,  Ideas  of,  12-1. 

(iiilicia,  nebellion  in,  55. 

(iama,  V'asco  da,  doubles  Good  Hope,  27, 
408. 

(iarden  of  Kden,  Location  of,  708. 

(iarrlson  of  La  Navidad,  147;  massacre  of, 
211. 

(lato  paulo,  a  kind  of  monkey,  303. 

(Jeiioa  proud  of  the  Discovery,  177;  records 
tiled  at,  483. 

"  (renlleman's  Pass"  constructed,  233. 

(ieographlcal  errors  and  views,  603. 

(ibiisls  among  the  Ilaytlans,  245. 

"  Gloria  In  Kxcelsls  "  at  sea,  98. 

Cold  captured  from  Quiblan,511;  chain  of 
great  weight,  338;  collected  for  return 
voyage,  146;  exacted  as  tribute,  314;  fast- 
ing observed  in  seeking  of,  51U;  foutid  at 
(Josta  Ilica,  501 ;  found  on  Czenia  River, 
.T28;  Immense  nugget  of,  4H9;  ore  in  the 
river  beds,  220;  plates  at  Veragua,  ."iOJ, 
510;  revenue  of  tlie  colony,  473;  trinkets 
excliunged.  111. 

<  J  olden  Tower,  Fortress  of  the,  373. 

(ioinera.  Canaries,  Provisioning  at,  88; 
reached  on  second  voyage,  198;  touched 
at  In  1498,  350. 

(ionsalvo  of  Cordova,  in  Italy,  3,39. 

(li)od  Hone,  Cape  of,  discovered,  2SS ; 
doubled  ny  V'asco  da  Oatna,  28. 

Uorricio,  Uusper,  iu  cliarge  of  manuscript, 
4.tL 


Oorvalan,  reports  jjold,  226. 
out  annoys  Columbus  r.t  sea,  351. 

(Jracias   a   l)ios,  Cape,  Honduras,  named, 

(149*). 

Urniiada  conquered  by  Spaniards,  72. 

(Juacamayos,  nr  large  parrots,  '.Mil. 

Uuacanairari,  c.iciipie  of  Mariei\  llayti,  144; 
death  of,  310;  gives  a  coll.ilion  to  .Span 
lards,  141;  loyal  tu  ...Iwoy,  29S;  seiulu  an 
embassy  to  ships,  135;  unable  to  welcomu 
the  admiral,  194. 

Ouaean.iyabo,  (iulf  of,  Rtorro  In,  204. 

Uuadaloupo  discovered,  201 ;  revisited,  .332; 
citadel  of  (-"aribs,  20S. 

(iuaig  River,  Hostility  at,  501. 

lliianahani,  or  San  Salvatlor  discovered, 
107,  000. 

(Juanaja  discovered  in  1502,  491. 

(riianin,  an  inferior  grade  of  gold,  .360,  497. 

(iuanlanumo  or  Puerto  Grande  reached, 
•J58. 

(Juaora  pursued  and  hung,  500. 

(hiarieo,  llie  capital  of  (Juacanagari,  149. 

Guarioiiex,  <^acii|U('  of  I,a  Vega,  292;  buries 
the  Catlioiic  Imiiu'es,  370;  captured  and 
manacled,  404;  drowned  at  sea,  490;  tlees 
til  Ciguay,  399;  InHurrectioiis  of,  3S4,:'.99; 
kills  a  cachjue,  399;  pardoned  and  re 
leased,  3S^;  sheltered  by  Miiyobane.\,  401. 

Oualignana  exeeuies  ti'i.  .Spaniards,  295. 

Guevara,  Hernando  de,  arrives,  435;  dis- 
charged  by  liobadilla,  45S;  seized  by 
Rolcliin,  436;  stirs  up  rebellion,  436. 

(itilf  Streati;,  Power  of  the,  305. 

Gutierrez  starts  for  Cibao,  215. 

Hammocks  used  by  natives.  111. 

Hanging   of    Adrian    de    Moxicn,  4.38;    of 

caciiiues,  384,  508,  579;  of  Guaora,  509; 

of  seven  rebels,  448;  of  thirteen  natives, 

576. 
Hawk's  bcl!s,  a  delight  to  natives,  139;  as 

measures  of  gold  dust,  313. 
Ilayna  mines  discovered,  327. 
llayti,  Rurial  riles  in,  245;  cyclone  at,  .325; 

its  discovery,  128;  its  domains  described, 

292;    its  fortresses   named,  314,  381;    its 

subjugation,  572;  reached  on  second  voy 

age,  209;  on  third  voyage,  366;  on  fourth 

voyage,  582. 
Ilaytian   native  uses  Spanish  words,  284; 

notions  of  religion,  241;   awe  of  Carib 

prisone.s,  218. 
Heat  of  the  tropical  belt,  353. 
Heaven,  Ido.i  of,  in  Haytl,  246. 
Hencken,  T.  S.,  —  note  about  places,  149. 
Henry  VIL  favors  exploration,  288. 
Henry  of  Portugal,  l)eath  of,  27;  encour 

ages  discovery,  25. 
Heroic  death  of  natives  of  HIguey,  574. 
Heron  met  with  at  sea,  90. 
Ilerrera,  .Antonio  de.  Sketch  of,  704. 
Ilerrera,  Lopez  de.  Embassy  of,  189. 
Higuanania,  a  cacitfue,  ha'iged,  572. 
Hlguen.tmota  in  love  with  Guevara,  435. 
Higuey,  fifth  domain  of  Havti,  292;  natives 

of,  2H5;  second   revolt  o{,  bTi;   Bubjuga- 

tion  of,  .'^i71. 
Hispaniola.     See  Haytl. 
Holy  Lund.     Set  Palestine. 
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HonduruB,  Sforrnd  off  comV  of,  404. 
IlniiKy  hikI  wax  at  (iiimlHlonpe,  Xi3, 
lIorxL-  and  riilur  iiiiHiukuii  for  one  aniinal, 

2:15. 
IIurouB  an  object  of  wonder,  219. 
HoH|)ltality  of  all  HnvuKC",  'i[\b. 
Hostility  Rtoprind  l)y  a  cuniiun  bail,  60S. 
Uurrinaue  at.  Llayll,  325. 

Il^iianna    and    lizardu    plentiful,   113;   flrot 

liidtpd  by  coloniBtH,  377. 
TmuKc  of  Virgin  rcje«ted  by  the  cacique, 21U. 
IriiHKinary  JHlaiid  of  .Si.  rirandan,  Htsd. 
Iinimlemonl,  ihc  puiiinhnient  for  tiieft,  '25.'). 
Ituilnri  priBoiiern  aeiit  to  Spain,  .307. 
IiidiuMH  adopting  cloth!  ni(,43U;  Hwim  around 

the  Khips,  156;   the  term  applied  uy  Co 

lumbuH,  105. 
Insoiiptioi;  on  monument,  001. 
InBPctR,  Luminous,  or  cucuyos,  116. 
Iiisurruciion  of  Ouevara  crumbed,  438. 
Iiitrjyuc  at  both  courts,  ISO. 
Iron  utilinown  to  natives,  201. 
Isabella,  of  CuHtilo,  Death  of,  MIO;  decides 

in  favor  of  ('olunibns,  '.'>;  described,  .V2, 

ft«0;    forbids   oppi'essioii    in    Hayti,  *H;i; 

loses    confidence,   44'J;  opposes    slavery, 

345;  pained  at  miseries  ol    natives,  474; 

frotects   nativia,  185;  return.'!  natives  to 
fayti,  444;  weep8  on  seeing  Columbus  in 

distress,  463. 
Isabella,  city  of,  RemninB  of,  220;  Hnally 

abandoned,  202;   founded  by  Spauiards, 

223. 
Tnabella  Island,  named,  112. 
Isia  de  I'inos  discovered,  401 ;  native  name 

(J.'.anaja,  491;   imined   Kvangelisla,  277; 

canoe  from  llonduras  arrives,  491. 
Island  of  Seven  Cities,  3:i,  704. 
Islands  inhabited  by  women  only,  332. 
IsliiR  de  Arena  visited,  114. 
IsthinuB  of  Darien  coasted,  o04. 
Itineiariviin  rortugalensium,  61)8,  708. 

Jacomo  of  I.a  Navidad  killed,  215. 

Jamaica,  Island  of,  co,-\sted  on  the  ftonth, 
281 ;  discovered  in  1404,  261 ,  mutiny  at, 
5.')7;  native  joins  f>hipfl,  264;  reached  in 
1503,  .WO. 

Japnn,  Cipango  supposed  to  be,  40. 

Jews  excluded  as  colonists,  473;  expelled 
from  .Spain,  53. 

•Joachim,  Note  coticcrning,  536. 

tlohn  11.  of  I'orttigal,  Accession  of,  42;  re 
ci'ivcB  Columbus  ou  his  return,  16(3. 

John  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Calabria,  21 ;  ex- 
pedition of,  632 

Josep'ius  referred  to,  514. 

Journal  begun  by  Columbus,  89. 

Juan  Antonio  reaches  Xaragua,  400. 

Juan  Perez,  a  loyal  friend,  180;  meets  Co- 
lumbus at  Falof;,  69. 

Juan,  Prince,  Death  of,  346. 

Juaiia,  Dona,  Letter  to,  461. 

Juann,  i^ueen,  arriven  from  PManuers,  597 ; 
marriage  of,  341. 

Junta  formed  to  govern  pro  tern,  255. 

Junto  reports  unfavorably  in  1491,  68. 

Khan  of  TarUry,  Grandeur  ot,  42,  073 


T<abrnf!or  discovered,  467. 

I.actaiitius  cited  against  Columbus,  60. 

La  Navidad  fortress  built,  143;  dwstroyed. 
212. 

Laitd  grants  to  colonists,  423. 

Lapis  lazuli  fouiul  in  Ilaylt,  2.37. 

La  Kabida,  Columbus  at  convent  of,  60. 

Laredo,  (jueea  Jiiana  received  at,  697. 

Laii  ('asas,  Bartholomew,  Bketch  of,  601. 

La  Voute  h  Minguet,  Cavern  of,  244. 

Ledosma,  I'edro,  assassinated  in  .Seville,  550; 
exploit  of  624;  wounded  tn  the  mutiny, 
558. 

Lf'gend  of  decapitated  cavaliers,  262. 

Lemos,  Count,  Uebelllnn  of,  55. 

Leone,  \ntonio,  —  his  story,  32. 

Ijcpc,  Diego,  Discoveries  of,  468. 

Letter  of  Ferrer  the  lapidary,  .149;  sent  In 
a  reed,  383;  to  Dona  Junn,i»,461 ;  to  I'edro 
Mai'garite,  254;  to  sovere.gns,  1406,  Sa7: 
of  Isabella  to  Ovando,  5K4;  patent  read 
to  colonists,  440;  rent  with  IloliMdilla,  4I'<. 

Letters  to  and  from  IColdan,  the  rebel,  416; 
to  Spain  in  1498,  413. 

Library  of  Diego  Mendez,  561. 

Limonares  named  by  (Jolurnbus,  496. 

Line  of  demarkation,  183,  105. 

Lineage  of  Columbus,  62'i. 

Livestock  in  exchange  for  slavin,  228. 

Llandra,  (Jolumbus  sleeps  at,  169, 

Lopez,  Juan,  encounters  (7<)tabanama,  578. 

Lots  drawn  for  pilgrimages,  158,  164. 

Loxa,  Siege  of,  .54. 

Luis  de  St.  Angel  pleads  for  ('olumbui,  75. 

Luxan  ranges  about  interior,  23U. 

Macaca,  visited  by  Columbus,  265. 

Machain,  Robert,  Stoi  y  of,  24,  691. 

Madeiras,  Discovery  of  the,  24,  690;  touched 
at,  ill  1408,  350. 

Magdalena  fortress  attacked,  206. 

Maguanu,  third  domain  of  Ilayti,  292. 

Maliogany  trees  m  Ilayti,  234. 

Maladies  break  out  among  seamen,  223. 

Malaga,  Campaign  against,  64. 

MaUlonado,  Alonzo,  a))pointed,  475. 

Maldonado,  Melchor,  visits  Uuncanugar). 
216. 

Manacles  kept  as  relics,  460. 

Manatee  or  soa-calf,  skulls  of,  118. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  the  traveller,  681. 

Mangl  and  (Jalliay  described  to  the  crew,  SS. 

Mangon  supposed  to  be  Mangi,  268. 

Manicaotex,  successor  of  Caonabo,  30S ;  vic- 
timized by  Koldan,  395. 

Mamiiirs  of  a  llaytian  caci(|ue,  140. 

Mantinino  populated  by  women,  153; 
reached,  June,  1.502,  486. 

Maragnon.     Sff  Amazon  liivor. 

Marchena,  Junn  I'erez  de,  at  Hantn  Vi,  71. 

Marco  I'ol  >.     .See  I'olo. 

Mares,  Rio  de  los,  named,  110. 

Margarita  of  Austria  marries  '.'rince  Juan, 
341. 

Margarita  Island  discovered,  .364. 

Margarite,  I'edro,  abuses  his  command,  293; 
left  in  cliarge  of  St.  Thomas,  240;  recom 
mended  to  sovereigns,  227  ;  reports  troutile 
at  St.  Thomas,  249;  sails  for  Spain,  294. 

Marieu,  socond  domain  of  Uayti,  202. 


(fnlnm  flolumbuR,  69. 
L'M  built,  m;  dMlroyed 

onlntB,  423. 

I  In  Uayil,  2.17. 

bu«  at  convent  of,  88, 
una  received  at,  6U7 
'lomew,  Sketch  of,  908. 
let.  Cavern  of,  244. 
MBdnlnated  in  Sevillt-,  fiso- 

wounded  In  the  mutiny; 

atcd  cavalle.-*,  262. 
belllon  of,  66. 
-  hid  «tory,  32. 
nvcrlet  of,  4fi«. 
■he  lapidary,  .149;  nent  Iq 
•nii;i,r,mn,„481;  to  Pedro 
to  xovorp.jfHB,  I4nfl,  «;i7- 
■vando,    hXi;  ,,„ip„t    rp„,j 
••iMt  ultb  lidliHdilla,  41,-, 
II  Kolclan,  the  rebel,  416; 

Mciidez,  5^1. 

by  (Jolurnbui,  4S0. 
on,  J  S3,  ]9i. 
bus,  fii."-. 

iiKf  for  Riavm,  228. 
H  ulcepn  at,  KiU. 
untem  fJotabanama,  578. 
KrimuKUH,  lis,  104. 

plonds  forColunibu*.  75 
It  interior,  23W. 

Colunibii*,  205. 
itoiv  of,  24,  n«i. 
y  of  I  he,  :^4,  tiW);  touched 

I  attacked,  2ftfl. 
main  of  llaytl,  2«2. 

'layti,  2;!4. 

ntnoiiK  p<-anien,  223. 
n«ain«i,  04. 
J,  nppointed,  476. 
or,    visiiB   GnncanBKarl. 

'lies,  4m. 

,  ukulJHof,  118. 

in,  Ibo  traveller,  «S1. 

leneribed  to  the  crew.  SS 

o  be  MaiiKl,  208. 

lor  of  Caonabo,  ,10"? ;  vie. 

1,396.  '  "^ 

mi  caci(juo,  140. 

od^t.y     women.     1.53; 

lazon  ijlvor. 

pz  de,  at  Hantft  Pi,  71 

olo. 

nnied,  lie. 

i  marries  IVInce  Juan, 

covered,  .SfM. 
""e"  bis  command,  293; 
'•  IboniaB,  240;   reconi 
718,227;  reportd  trouble 
;  xaild  for  tjpaln,  U94. 
du  of  llayti,  292. 
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Mnrl<?alonto  nnmfld  from  the  flagsIiJp,  200 ; 
touched  at,  April,  14»il,  332. 

Miirney,  l'iii»  of,  cronmed,  2;i4. 

Miirque,  OleKO,  and  jiarty  are  iiiImhIiik,  202. 

Muiriage  of  C'alallna,  and  Din/.,  :i27 ;  of 
ColumbuBiO  Dona  Kellpa,  29;  of  rrlncen(i 
iBabclla.  1490,  67;  of  Tiineeii  .Tuana,  .339. 

Martin,  Andrea*,  kind  to  CulumbuH,  4U0. 

Martvr,  I'eter,  on  the  Discovery,  178;  sent 
to  KKJI't,  482 ;  sketch  of,  B98. 

Uiwf  celobratud  in  a  grove,  278;  in  town  of 
loabella,  220. 

MsMRMre  In  Xaragua,  508;  of  La  Navldad 
irarrUon,  212;  of  Haona  Island,  572;  of 
Vlllaman  and  his  garrison,  573;  ou  Uelon 
lilver,  Veragiia,  514. 

Matt  of  wreck  discovered,  89. 

Mateo,  .luBii,  the  native  convert,  375. 

Muyobanex  and  family  captured,  403;  his 
family  rulcancd,  404;  replies  to  Adelan 
lado,  401 ;  shelters  (Juarlonex,  400;  vinits 
the  caravel,  154. 

Maynl,  (.'ajie,  or  Hayati(iiilri,257. 

Mt'diim  Sidoiiia,  l)iil(o  of,  ducliiios  to  aid 
('olumbUB,  50. 

Mc'diturranean  sea  life,  21. 

Mi'lilla  In  Uarbary  taken,  479. 

Mrndez,  Diego,  arranges  trade  at  .Tamaica, 
5112;  captured  by  eannibuls,  5;i7 ;  exploit 
of,  Mi;i;  bin  canoe,  voyage,  551;  in  after 
years,  560;  leaves  for  Haytl  In  canoe, 635; 
inadu  commander  of  caravel,  52S;  sails 
for  Spain,  5tW;  struck  by  a  son  o'  Quib- 
ian,  516;  superintends  embarkation  from 
Veragua,  527 ;  suspoots  Quibiun  of  treach- 
ery, 516. 

Meiidoza,  Pedro  Uoiizales  de,  Uunquet  of, 
170. 

MeiieseH,  Pedro  de,  —  his  siHHXih,  40. 

Murmaids  or  manatee  ob«erve<l,  152. 

MeUvirite  taken  for  a  llame,  90. 

Minralory  buttcrllies  of  Cuba,  273 

Milling  exporieiices  of  cavulieis,  502. 

MisH,  Kio  de  la,  anchors  at,  278. 

MiHidon  of  Diego  de  Kscobar,  550. 

Mock-lights  and  skirmishes,  149. 

Mona  Island  touched  at,  285;  assigned  to 
tiie  AdelanUido,  617. 

Miiiiry  ;  —  oolns  explained,  069. 

.Moiitserrat  named,  in  1493,  205. 

Monumental  inncriplion  of  Mendez,  561. 

Moon,  Eclipse  of,  at  Jamaica,  .547. 

Moorish  utteinj)l  to  assussiuale  Ferdinand, 
ni. 

.Moors,  Conquest  of  the,  .54, 63;  excluded  us 
colonists,  473;  of  Malaga  sold  us  slaves, 
307;  rebellion  of  the,  443. 

Morant  Point  to  Tlburon,  283. 

Morocco,  ColumliuH  on  coast  of,  486. 

MortJilily  of  op|>ressed  natives,  565. 

Mo.<nuiU)  (!oast.  Voyage  along,  490. 

Mont  (Jatholic  Majesty  granted  us  a  title, 
52. 

Moxica,  Adrian  de,  at  Azua,  412;  repairs 
to  Hoimo,  411 ;  seized  and  hung,  438. 

.Muley  Uoubdil  surrenders  the  Alhumbra, 
111). 

Mimical  treat  at  Trinidad,  356. 

MuHiclaiis  sent  to  colony,  .'!47. 

Mutineers,  Fight  with,  558 ;  leave  the  ships. 


642;  pardoned  at  .Tanialca,  680;  tnrn  out- 
laws In  Jamaica,  543. 
Mutiny  at  Jamaica,  540;   signs  of,  appear, 
96,  100.  0.11. 

Names  of  llaytian  domains,  292;  of  Ilaytian 
fortresses,  314;  of  pilots,  83. 

Naples,  Negotiations  for,  339. 

Native  mock  battle  in  Haytl,  878;  thieve' 
releaHcil  by  (Jolumbus,  255;  woman  cap 
ture<i  in  llaytl,  130. 

Natives  attempt  to  starve  colonists,  315 ;  ba(u 
tized  in  Hpain,  185;  call  heaven  "turey," 
142,3.')9;  ca[)ture(l  and  releasod,  110;  com- 
mit suicidu  on  shipboard,  524;  force  a 
hatch  and  escape,  524;  of  Trinidad  de- 
scribed, 359;  refuse  presents  at  Carlan, 
498 ;  sent  back  by  Isabella,  322,  444,  228 ; 
swim  a<<hore  at  (liiadaloiipe,  ^2;  terri- 
fied by  an  eclipse,  .546;  to  tie  worked  in 
ndnes,  474;  unload  the  "Santa  Maria," 
139. 

Naval  college,  founded  In  Portugal,  27. 

Navarreto,  Marti  no  V.  de,  —  bis  opinions  on 
first  land  seen,  tiOO. 

Navasa  Inland  reached  by  canoe  of  Mcndcz, 
653. 

Navldad  fortress  at  llaytl,  143,  212,  215. 

Negotiations  at  Azuu,  412. 

Negroes  sent  to  the  colonies,  696,  616. 

Newfoundland  discovered  by  Cabot,  467; 
Scandtnaviun  tradition  of,  663. 

Nicayaga  liiver,  crossed,  236. 

"Nina"  commanded  by  V.  Y.  Ilnzon,  83; 
survives  a  cyclone,  325. 

Nino,  Pedro  Alonzo,  pretends  to  have  gold 
on  board  of  ships,  340;  returns  to  Spain, 
339;  sails  for  Ilayti,  337;  viaita  Spanish 
Main,  460. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  Natives  of,  504. 

Noya,  Juuni  de,  escapes  from  the  massacre, 
514. 

Number  permitted  to  embark,  193. 

Oderigo,  Lorenzo,  and  the  Topied  papers, 
483. 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  arrives  at  Western  Ilayti, 
467;  as  a  leader,  296 ;  carries  off  Caoiiabo, 
303;  character  of,  192;  governorship  at 
Darien,614;  lands  at  .\aragua,  431 ,  land 
in  Cahay,  433;  sends  slaves  to  ('adiz,  4;!4 ; 
sent  to  central  Ilayti,  225;  starLs  with 
force  for  St.  Thomas,  254. 

Ophir  remains  a  mystery,  329. 

Oration  of  Cuban  native,  279. 

Ornofay  and  Mangon,  208,  277. 

Otto,  his  letter  concerning  Rehem,  6.52. 

Ovando,  Nicholas  de,  appointed,  470;  hangs 
the  native  priiicess  .\nacaona,  570;  his 
character,  470 ;  his  instructions  from  court, 
473;  his  measures  for  relief,  50;);  loses 
one  ship  off  Simin,  470;  recall  of,  013; 
received  in  Xaragua,  507;  receives  Colum. 
bus  from  Jamaica,  584;  refuses  Columbus 
a  landing,  4S8;  sails  for  Ilayti,  476;  sends 
Escobar  to  J\kiuaica,  549;  size  of  bis  lleet, 
475. 

Oviedo  y  Valdes,  Gonzalo  Ker.  de,  BkeUsb 
of,  702. 

Ozema  Uiver.  Oold  fouud  at,  3^29. 
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PaloHtlne,  expense  of  cnnnnerttif;,  rKtImnti'il, 

47it. 
r«l<i«,    IIiirlM)r   of,   re  ciiH-rfMl.    ll(i:t,    KlU; 

m'Icclcil  HH  port  of  oiiiliiirKiitloii,  7H. 
I'aius  Kiiiiiiui,  tho  hcriiilt,  'Miu 
roiiiti  liiill  Hoiiuht  liy  l''i'i(llimiul,  182. 
I'l    ('iiUiKu  oi"  C'oliiiiilmx,  17. 
I'uiU.     Sit  Ti'iniiliul. 
I'uMiiiuotite,  MiKuul,  the  enemy  of  Diego, 

til&. 
I'aHB  of  the  IIliliil«oH,  iX\,  24S. 
IVariM  oxIilblliHl   l)y  iiiitlv»!H,  :i(U);  olilulnetl 

for  lii'okcii  Viiloiit'la  wuri',  MU. 
I'eniiltleM   fur  duubliiig  C'liliu  u  coiilliieiit, 

27«. 
I'uiiHlon  (^rnnted  to  C^olutubtiH,  170. 
IVuplu  with  tntlH  like  uiiiiiiaU,  'JdS. 
IVre/,  ih^  l.iiliii  Hunt  ikiiioiiK  the  HhlpH,  270. 
J'hlhplnii  May,  Deponltloii  at,  'J7(>. 
I'iKi'Oiiri  rcU'iuit-d  (liiriiiK  xlcift-,  2'.i7. 
I'llKiniiaxeH  vowed  by  luarked  beuDH,  158. 
I'ilolH,  NaineH  of  the,  Hil. 
I'iiieuppIeK  llrHt  met  with,  201. 
"  riiila"  coiiiinaiided  by  M.  A.  Plnzon,  H"; 

dJHrt'i^nrdH  the  HltfiiaU,  120;  iiiakeH  HJunal 

of  dlHtruHK,  Sli;  oppoHltioii  of  Hh  owiu'I'h, 

H2;  reachi'M  raloH,171 ;  rejoifiM  the  "Nina," 

IMI;  rei)aired  at  (.'ariarieH,  H7. 
rintor,  .luaii,  deHertH  liotn  Ojeda,  43:V 
I'iiizon,  Martin  Aloiizo,  ni;iet'H  to  Nail,  SI  ; 

voiDpelled  to  rewtore  captlven,  152;  death 

of,  171;  diHrejfardM  Hl^ualH  of  ColuiiibiiH, 

12ii;   explaiim   \\\n  diHertioii,   lAl ;   iiit't'tH 

with  ColuiiibiiH  at  eoiiveiit,  (i<J;  Hketeh  ul, 

t'>4ii;  thinkH  he  HeeM  land,  UH. 
I'lnxon,    Vleeiite     Vaiiez,    eoinniandH    the 

"Nina,"  «3;  naineH  C,'a|H!  tit.  Augutttine, 

4ft0;  voyage  of,  H'.m,  4(10. 
rianiHphere  Htill  extant,  SO. 
riuto,  Atlantic  of,  ir>,  31,  084. 
rolHoned  arrowH  in  the  AiitilloM,  202. 
I'ole  Htar  loHt  Hixht  of,  4t)ri. 
Polo,  Mareo,  —  Iuh   work,  07S;   Htudiod   by 

ColninbiiM,  U."),  42;  travelH  of,  072;  death 

of,  07S. 
I'orniH,  FranelHeo  de,  ariMWerH  the  nieHHen- 

(;erH,  oafi;  eaptured    liy  .Vdelantado,  bM; 

nintiny  of,  M\ ;  Ment  to  .'^pain,  fiHO. 
I'ort  llerinoHa,  OolntnlmH  anehoi'H  at,  490. 
I'orto  Hello  nanietl  in  1^)02,  .'iU4. 
I'orto  Uico  lirxt  named  Haw  Juan  RautiHtu, 

20t). 
Porto  Hanto,dl«eovered,31 ;  touelied  at,  350. 
Portui<al    deelineH    to    aid    ColiinibuH,   40; 

Neeur(M  Ura/.il,  408. 
Portui<neHe  affront  at  Azorew,  101 ;  caravel 

•li|M  off  to  Hca,  l'J4;  HUHpeeted  art  hoHtlle, 

87;  poMMeMHiou  prop4)Hcd,  lO'J. 
Potntoen  fonnd  by  CohitnbuH,  123, 
i'reHter  .lohn,  4.'>;  eooHldered  authentic,  070; 

Htill  an  object  of  Hcaroh,  2"3. 
Prinone'    tortured  in  vain,  .172. 
Proclumatlon  of  14'JS,  407. 
Proiotjue  to  the  journal  of  C'oluniluiH,  84 
I'rovlHionH  from  Spain  aifked  for,  227. 
Ptolemy,  (^'oHmoKraphy  of,  o;t. 
Puerto  Bello.     See  I'orto  Hello. 
Puerto    Hueno    in    Jamaica    named,   202; 

touched  at,  530. 
ii'uurlo  du  Ualoa,  named,  303. 


Puerto  de  Ion  TIldnlKOR,  built,  2S3. 
Puerto  del  Principe  named,  117. 
I'ucrlo  lllco.     Si'f  I'oili)  llico. 
I'linla  de  la  Oalera  iianied,  3r>4. 

Quadrant,  OrlKin  of  the,  43. 

(iueeii . I  nana  receiven  the  .\delanlncln,  say. 

(^ueen  of  Caiinibairi  attackH  bpanlardH,  iur," 

(^ueen'H  OardeiiH  named,  205. 

(^tiiblan  bound  hand  and  foot,51S;  d i^,.^ 

expi<jrerH,  512;  CHcapeH  from  dmiiljii 
51<.l;  nieetH  the  .\delantado,  511.  '' 

(^uliiHal,  Note  upon  (.\ppendix),  osi), 

(ininlaiiilla,  Alouzo  de.  friendly  to  ('olum. 
bun,  55. 

(juintero,  ChrlMtoval,  oppoHeH  Culumbun,  81 

(^dribirl  or  l.a  lliu'rta,  4tiO. 

(juUqueya  and  t^uhifai,  124. 

Ilabbi  Tlenjamln,  Kxpe<lltion  of,  42. 

ilalxi  de  Junco,  the  tropical  bird,  UO. 

KuHcon,  Oiuncz,  oppoHCH  CohinilniK,  S2. 

KaHtelio,  "  Ninii,"  anchorH  at,  105. 

KelKilliun  u^alliHt  UoUlan,  437. 

RelHtlri  coidinetl  in  San  I)oinin){o,4:;H;  Imng- 
int{  of  Heven,  44H. 

Kedohda  dlHcoveriHl,  in  1493,  205. 

UeliijioUH  ideaH  of  llaytiaiiH,  241,  215. 

lleinaiiiH  of  ColmnbUH  taken  to  (.'ulia,  l>ug, 

KepartimientoM,  Syhtem  of,  50;!. 

Ue<|Uelme,  Pedro,  atteniplH  to  build  a  furt. 
425;  (liHcliai  i,'f<l  by  liobiulilla,  45><;  r(|i;iim 
t^i  Hiiliao,  411  ;  Hei/ed  at  Konao,  43S, 

llfHcue  of  Holy  Hepulclire,  7U,  170,  470. 

UeHidenee  of  ( OiundaiH  in  llayli  Hacked,  I.M. 

Kevehue  from  the  (jold  inincH,  473;  uf  golj 
iiH  tiibute,  ;113. 

Revolt  of  African  HJavcH  in  1522,  OIS. 

Hio  del  ()r(),  or  Vaiiui  liiver,  151,  234. 

Uio  Verde,  or  (JriiMi  liiver,  2.30. 

Itiver  of  lie*tlrt  or  Ya(|in  cronned,  235. 

ItoU'rlMin,  l>r.,  (.'onunent  of,  4r.H. 

Kodrl^uez,  Sebawtian,  leaven  for  Ha'.ilu  Ke, 
70. 

Uoldan,  Hnrtlioloinew,  a  pilot,  H3,  43il. 

Uoiiian,  l''ranciM<'o,  Connpiracy  uf,  :tSS;  I114 
conduct  invoti^alfd,  4H7 ;  iiiu'iitlalcH  ai 
A/ua,  421;  procurcN  nupplicH  Ikuji  ,\ 
H(|Uadron,  40H;  reacluK  Xaratfua  lo  walcli 
Ojeda,  432;  Hailn  to  meet  ( »j«-ila,  tJi;  wU 
out  for  .Xaianna,  3'tH;  MliipwicclviMl  :iii,| 
drowiK'il  off  Ilayll,  4.S'.t;  Hli;nH  an  auiii:. 
ment,  4ly;  treaU  Mccretly  with  CDlony, 
411. 

Route  of  Firnl  Voyage  (Appendix),  tJOO, 

Royal  ^ame  of  dipUiUiacy,  IS'J. 

Royal  India  Iloune,  (ierinof  the,  IS4. 

Rui>ru(|uiH,  William,  .lounuil  of,  42. 

Riunor  of  death  of  Pilot,  048. 

.■^acambon,  ("olumbuH  nlecpR  at,  100. 

SacramcMt  adinlnlHtered  lo  ColurnbUH,  83. 

iSaillni;  dayw;  firHt  voyage  in  14H2,  hi!;  dcc. 
oiui  voyaKc  in  1 IU3,  1U7;  third  voyiiijc  in 
14itS,  347  ;  fourth  voya^'e  in  1.502,  4*1. 

Sailor  turuH  MuHHulman,  170. 

SallorH  captured  at  the  Azores,  101 ;  wlMhlni< 
to  KetUe  in  llaytl,  142. 

Saint  .\uk;MHtlne  (|Uoted  to  C'olumbuH,  M». 

tiaint  lirandun,  Inuigiuary  irtluiid  uf ,  33, 08a 
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liilKOfi,  built,  213. 
ipi-  imiiicd,  117. 
■'■  I'oilo  lilcd. 
a  iiaini'il,  \\;a, 

I  of  Hk',  4a. 

ojvcH  llu!  Adiilantndn,  597 
ulH  iiltackH  MpaiilHrtlM  'in'/ 
I  iininfil,  'inu. 
ue.dandfoot.f.lS;  d.r„iv,^ 

Adclantado,  fill.  ' 

•on  (.\|)|K!iidlx),  cso 
1/0  do,  fiU^ndly  I,,  ('„|„|u. 

iiiTta,  41M1.  '* 

ulllHui,   \H. 


I  Kxpi><lltlnn  of,  42. 
llie  llopiral  liinj,  ;,(), 

)ppoHi'H  ('oliiriil)iiH,  S2. 

'  arifliDiH  III,  loa. 
I  Kiildaii,  4i!7. 
ir.^SaMl)omli,Ko.4;:S;hang. 

•ntl,  In  149.1,  20.1. 
'f  llajllmiM,  241,  2i:.. 

iiiliUM  taki'ti  lu  (,'iilm,  (U)9, 
Hyhti'in  tif,  iM\. 
■),  attciiiplH  U)  liiiild  I,  f,irt. 
d  liv  Moliadllla,  4:iS;  rciiujia 

Hclzi'd  at  iiofiaci,  4;!S, 
Hfpiilchif,  7y,  17(i,  47il. 
illiiliiiH  III  Ilaj  II  Hacked,  l,',| 
If  trold  iidiicH,  47;i;  uf  yohi 

111  HiavcH  ill  ].')22,  tils. 

Vaqiil  Khcr,  \U\,  2^14. 

rci'ii  UlVfi',  2.')r). 

)r  Va(|iii  croHMi'd,  '>■:,:>. 

I'ciiiiiiR'iit  uf,  41IH. 

Jiliuii,  It'UvoH  for  !Sii:itu  V(; 

imifw,  u  pilot,  X.\,  4;!i(. 

<'o,  ('oilHpilacy  ,,f,  :iss;  hll 
tlKHtj-tl,  4h7;  ilriidtiatcM  ill 
iiooiiifM  HiipplJi'H  Ik, III  ,, 
ri'aclii*  .Xaiuuiia  tn  wniuli 
ll«  to  iiicia  Oji-da,  IJS;  M.(rt 
iia,  :r<s;  Mliipwii'ckcl  ami 
layll,  4*.t;  hIijiih  an  axni:. 
iali<  sforctly    wilh  coluny, 

oyaife  (Ap|>«'iidix;,  I'HiO. 
ipliiuia<'y,  H'.). 
HI',  (Jfiiii  of  till',  1S4. 
iaiii,  .luuriial  of,  42. 
uf  I'ilot,  ii4H. 

iiltilH  Hici'ps  at,  inn. 
liHteied  to  ('olimil.iiH,  13. 
Ht  voyajfc  111  14'.l2,  Mii;  boo. 
llu:i,  1U7;  third  voyaijf  in 
til  voya^i-  ill  1.^02,  4W1. 
rtiiliiian,  I7U. 

it  llif  AzoroB,  161 ;  wUhlnK 
■li,  142.  ' 

i|iiol('d  to  (,'oliiiiibuH,  :a). 
iiagiuuiy  iHluiid  uf,  X, tiSs 


Pnint  KImn  nt  tho  topmniit,  100. 
HhIiiI  Mary,  Azorcn,  rcai'licd,  Ifll, 
Knliit  Mcl'iiilaH  liailiur  iiaiiicit,  t2t). 
Snlnl'I'lioniikH  fortroNH  nllai'kcd  liy  f 'annntm, 

24*1  fuiliidiiiK  of,  2:i^t;  troiildit  licgliiH  at, 

24(1. 
HaiuinnnRn,  (.'oiincil  uf,  f)7;   pntrnnlzwl   liy 

Imiliclla,  .W. 
Hnlcmlo,    l)liKf>  do,  rcnrlicH  .Tamilian,  581; 

HPiit  to  rcHcuo  CollliiibiiH,  .V)H. 
Salvo  KoKKia  "i"  I'll-'  Vonpor  lljinti,  101. 
SHinaiia  or  (liilf  of  ArrowH,  li(4;  iiiitlvo  r.f, 

jillt  ardioro,  21U. 
<M\  riiilMtovftl  fnrtroHH  Imllt,  !!7^. 
Han  DoiiiiiiKo  City  hwui mod  with  vlllairiH, 

4r.^. 
San  I)oinliiKo  fortreRfi  attnokod,  451;  built, 

:!7'>. 
Han  I)oinln«o  Inlnnd.     See  TlftvU. 
Han  •Mian  IlaiitiMla,  or  I'orto  Kico,  nnniod, 

2ih;. 

Han  I, near  do  nnrrnniofin,  HallinK  from,  340. 
Hun  Mai'tiii  dincnvorod  and  named,  t2Ui). 
Han  .-Salvador  dlHCovorod  and  iiainod,  104. 
Hani'boz,  .\Ioiiho,  niado  ooinniaiidor,  XM). 
Sanchoz,  ,Iiiaii,  killod  at  Manila,  &08;  out- 

willo<l  by  (iiiibian,  f)li», 
Hainio,  Kiiy  do,  KnibawHy  of,  187. 
Hanla  <!lara  caravol.     See  Nina. 
Santa  (JIara  do  Mounor,  riluriiiiaKP  to,  IfiS. 
Hantat'riiz  (liHCovon-<l  and  liaiiiod,  2tK>. 
HantJiOuz  caravol  built  from  a  wrook,  331. 
Hanio  V<-\  (^oliimbuH  HtortH  for,  70. 
Haiit«  Maria  Inland  iioar  (.'iiba  iiaiiiod,  200. 
"Santa   Maria"   cIiohoii    a«    tlat^Hhip,   HIJ, 

wrook  of  tbo,  138. 
Hanta  T inula  nanuKi,  20(5. 
Hanliaiio  IJivor,  llavli.     See  Yftfiul. 
Saoinolo  Mojirchod  for  and  found,  112. 
iSaoiia    Inland,    llajtl,    iiaino(|,    2H,S;    crow 

HiaiiKlitored   at,  a7l  ;   nntlvuH   maHHiicrod, 

HuruaHHo  ifniHn  mot  with,  01,  04. 

Scandinavian  voya(fOH,  i\f)?,. 

Scaled  barri'l  thrown  in  iho  nca,  150;  lottors 

to  tlio  oommaiidorH   lOS. 
Hciri'li  of  tho  Htniil  abaiidontnl,  f)05 
Hrciind  voyak,'c,  Kmbatkn   for,  l'.l7;  return 

from,  ;{-'(l  ;  rovonuoH  raUctI  for,  184. 
Hc^'ovia,  ColiiiiiliUH  xooH  tu,  59,'!. 
H(|pnloliro,  rooovory  of  tho,  79,  176,  470. 
Hcialiii  I'uiiit,  Cuba,  named,  270. 
Stltieinent  on  lioloii  itivcr,  'A'.j,  of  iHaUslla 

abandoned,  2-)2. 
Seven  Clti(!rt,  Inland  of  the,  .33,  r,H5. 
,'^evi.|i|<!oii  vortJH'ln  In  reaJiiionn,  191. 
Hevillc  o»iloro<i  in  triiiiiiph,  67  ;  tho  ncnt  for 

Indian  .Affairn,  1K4. 
Kliaikn  in  the  (,'arlblH'nii  Sea,  S09. 
yin|iHa  wonder  to  nativon,  3H7;  joined  and 

foitiliod  at  .Jamaica,  .'>31 ;  of  the  lirHt  voy- 

HXO,  658;  pall  for  Bpaiii,  413;   nont   back 

tu  Spain,  226;  ntraiided  nt  .lainaioa,  .'i31; 

vinited  by  royal  caiioon  at  .Tamaica,  2o2; 

pronned  inloservico,  S2. 
Sblp'Wurinn  01  turodoH  iiijuru  the  veHaclg, 

1211,  4(>7,  50.5. 
Shipwreck  of  the  "  HaiiU  Maria,"  136. 
SicknoHH  of  colonlnlii  iu  1494,  251. 
I^lege  of  Malaga,  S4. 


f  Ijtnntiirp  of  rolnmhiii*,  71S. 

HlKiianea,  l.aKooti  of.  In   Inin  of  P I no«,  277. 

.'Slavery  abhoried  by  Inabella,  4U,  of  nc. 
uroon  Introduced  in  Hayli.  !7»;  an  a  reonit 
of  till.'  colony,  ;i07;  UKuoHtod  for  thu 
( 'aribn,  22H. 

Hlavo«  brnndod  on  tho  log,  014. 

.Smoke  riMliiK  on  (-'iiban  ('uaul,  273. 

Koldan  of  P^KVPt  IhrealonH  Holy  Hopiilchre, 
66. 

Soria,  Juan  clo,  ft])|Milnted,  contndor,  181. 

Moul,  IlayMan  notion  of  the,  245. 

Hoiitherii  (Jronn  hooii  by  V.  Y.  rinxon,  466. 

Hovinolunn  liberate  Colnmbiin,  463;  iiionii|i. 
ollxeall  trade,  473;  idedve  rent  it  ul  ion,  4s:i. 

Hpaiilard  dien  from  a  polnuned  arrow,  211.1. 

H|iaiilardH  attack  the  iiativen  In  battle,  :',l  I  ; 
capture  a  baiii|iiot,  2.50;  carry  olf  loin  teen 
caciijucH,  384;  decorate  native  childn'ii, 
201;  Intrench  at  Helen  llivor,  .522;  kv 
t(ardtKl  iiH  immortal,  lo.i,  134;  ungrateful 
to  (inai'aiiaKarl,  316. 

■'-'panlnh  ifamoH  in  .\arai;ua,  568. 

."^jiatiinh  .Main  vinited  by  Nino,  400. 

SpooulatlnnK  on  ocean  ciirrontn,  370. 

(Spleen  ea«erly  watched  for,  240. 

i^potorno,  H.  —  memoir  of  t  'olnmbiifi,  4fl4. 

.Squadron  of  nix  nhipn  rlividen,  3.50. 

Htern-jxint  of  nhip  in  Oiiadaloiipe,  201. 

Steward  dies  of  nllKht  wotindn,  5.j9. 

Htock-doven,  nplcon  in  their  cropn,  268. 

Storax  fiimcH  imagined  at  Cuba,  277. 

Htorm  at  llayti,325;  in  a  gulf  off  Cuba,  20.5; 
of  February,  1493,  1.57;  of  March,  1403, 
164;  off  Cape  Cruz,  280;  off  V'eraKua, 
.506. 

.Story  of  La  Xnvldad  fortroHn, 211 ;  of  IloUrl 
Macham,  24,  601;  of  tho  native  in  white 
droHH,  270;  of  the  pilot,  648. 

HtratoK}  of  the  eclipno,  546. 

Stucco  npeciiiioi)  Hocurod,  .502. 

Subjiii;ation  of  Ilayti,  312. 

Suffuringat  Isabella,  in  1496,  .374;  In  a  tropi- 
cal Hoa,  3.53. 

Sugar  planting  iM'giin  in  IIaytl,617. 

Suit  of  l>on  Diow  in  150H,  013. 

.Suporntllion  as  to  nharkn,  .500;  of  gold  spok- 
iiig,  510;  of  the  decapitated  cavaliern,  252; 
wnting  taken  for  norcery,  408. 

Huiierntitionn  at  Cariari, 408 ;  ritex  uiiU  rctue- 
(lieH,  242. 

Swell  of  the  noa  without  wind,  95. 

Tabic  of  oclipnoH  In  error,  285. 

Tails,  NativcH  naid  to  have,  268. 

TeredoH,  or  Khip-woriiin,  give  trouble,  420, 

467,  .505. 
Torinn  of  .Agrccinoiit,  70. 
TorroHtrial  paradine,  Location  (Rdon),  707. 
Territorial  divinionn  of  Ilayti,  202;  (inoHlion 

—  itH  Hottlemeiit,  lO:!. 
Theft  puiiinhabie  liy  impalement,  235,  255. 
Tliird   voyage,   Kinbarkn   for,  349;    return 

frtuii,  4li2. 
Tlilrnl  of  canoo  voyages,  5.52. 
Three  aiiibitionn  of   Kerdinand  of  Arugon, 

.52. 
Tiburon    Cape    reached    by  Meiidez,   553.; 

Hightod  in  1404,  2S3. 
Tobacco  Hmoking  first  noticed,  122. 
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Torilr»IIIan,  Tronty  of,  lOR. 

Torren,  Antonio,  arrlvoB  In  ITnyti,  30n; 
urriveH  in  tfpain,  320;  made  uommander 
of  fipot,  226;  RupcrRcdcd  by  Ponicca,  34B. 

Tortugan  named  by  Colunibiii,  133;  pawed 
in  I5()3,  ri2U. 

ToHcanelli  and  Columbus  correspond,  30. 

Trade  winds  met  with,  00. 

Travels  of  Marco  I'olo,  672;  of  Mandcville, 

esi. 

Treachery  in  the  Spanish  cabinet,  189. 
'I'reaty  at  Tordeslllas,   1494,   195;  of  1479 

cited  by  John  11.,  166,  182. 
Triitiia,  llodrigo  de,  sights  the  land,  102. 
'IVibute  exacted  by  Spaniards,  313. 
'I'riuuiad,  Cuba,  (Joanting  near,  268. 
Trinidad  Island  discovorud,  ."554. 
Tristan,  Diego,  isilled  by  a  Javelin,  514. 
'I'rivigiani,  Angelo,  worlt  of,  tVJi. 
Tropical  glories  of  Cuba,  116;  heat  cncoun- 

tere<l,  SKI. 
Truxillo  seized  by  Ojeda,  4.^3. 
I'nnnynsh  and  sargasso  grass,  01. 
"  'I'urey  •'  meaning  heaven,  142,  .302, 31.'), 359. 
Tnrlt's  Island,  opinion  of  Nnvarrete,  6C0. 
Turtle-catching  off  Cuba,  266. 

Utia,  a  icind  of  rabbit,  113. 

Vnlencia  ware  traded  for  pcnrls,  364. 

Valparaiso,  Portugal,  Columbus  gocii  to, 
166. 

Valtenebrn,  —  the  duel  in  Tlayti,  .472. 

Variation  of  the  needle.  80,  360,  372. 

Varied  character  of  the  Islands,  263. 

Vasco  da  Oama.     See  Gamn. 

Vega  Heal,  its  great  beauty,  237;  named  by 
Columbus,  2.34. 

Valasquej!,  Diego,  —  his  dispute  with  Cor- 
tez,  7(17. 

Venrlinn  galleys  coplureti,  633. 

Veiifzuela,  Oulf  of,  discovered,  430. 

Vcragua,  Coast  of,  explored,  501,  610;  re- 
visited, 610;  mountains  called  San  Chris- 
toval,  611. 

Tesijuccl,  Amerigo,  as  an  emissary,  692; 
sails  Mav,  1490,  4-30;  sketch  of,  6.35. 

Vessels.     See  Caravels  and  Ships. 

Vicente  and  a  piece  of  curved  wood,  36. 


Villaman  and  garrison  massacred,  .S73. 

Vlllejo,  Aloiixo  do,  sails  for  Spain,  460. 

Vision  of  Columbus  at  Hulen,  526. 

Volcano  emitting  water,  201. 

Voyage,  Columbus  sails  on  first,  K0;  senond, 
107;  third,  .340;  fourth,  480;  of  Uodriso 
Bastidei,  467;  of  Sebastian  <;aliut,  MM; 
of  I'edro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  408 ;  of  Vhkcu 
da  Uamn,  463 ;  of  Hanno,  the C'arthuginiari, 
657;  of  Diego  Lepe,  466;  of  I'edro  Alon?.» 
Nino,  465;  of  Vicente  Vanez  I'lnzon,  Ififi. 

Voyages  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  6,35;  con 
teii.porary,  467;  of  Vernando  Colornlid, 
622;  of  Scandinaviaua,  653;  of  Zeno 
brothers,  654. 

Wampum  belt,  the  pledge  of  peace,  154. 

War  with  Illguey  begun,  671. 

Warlike  trnits  of  Jamaica  '.alivcs,  202. 

Water-spout  frightens  saiU  is,  ."iOS. 

Wheat  successful  in  llaytl,  249. 

White-robed  natives  in  the  forest,  270. 

White  sea-water  excites  alarm,  370. 

Will  of  Columbus,  712. 

Witchcraft  suspected  at  Carlarl,  409. 

Women  of  Quinsai,  Beauty  of,  OSO;  ns  war 
riors  in  (}uadalou|io,  332;  Ilavlian  idea  of 
creation  of ,  244 ;  left  to  defend  the  ifiaiuls, 
202. 

Writing  thought  to  be  a  sorcery,  49S. 

Xagua,  Oulf  of,  coast  of  Cuba,  268. 

Xaragua,  fourth  domain  of  Ilayti,  202;  do 
manded  bv  Itoldan,  423;  misfortnnert  of, 
660;  paradise  of  llayti,  245,  3H6;  ready  to 
pay  its  tribute,  386;  visited  by  the  Adol- 
antado,  376. 

Xcrif  el  Ud^-isi,  tliC  Nubian,  16. 

Yanic^ue  River  and  Fort  St.  Thomas,  2117. 
Vaqui  Kiver  crossed,  230;  gold   found  in, 

161. 
Vebra  River,  Anchorage  in  the,  510. 
Yucatan  overlooked  by  Columbus,  492. 

Zemes,  inferior  deities  of  Ilaylians,  241. 
Zeno  brothers.  Voyages  of,  6.>4. 
Zipan^u.     See  Cipango. 
Zones,  the  (Appendix).  682 


ion  mnspacrod,  573. 
snilH  for  l^pniii,  469. 
« at  Bulun,  d'JS. 
nter,  301. 

wIIhoii  first,  R6;  ncnond, 
'ounh,  486;  of  Uodrico 
r  tiebaitlan  ('nbot,  407; 
de  C'abial,  498 ;  of  Vb»co 
laiino,  theOrthiigiiiiiiii, 
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